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PEEFACB. 


After  this  book  went  to  press,  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  review  in  the  Dublin  Daily  Express  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Riordan's  Modem  Irish  Trade  and  Industry,  in  which  the 
historical  introduction  which  I  had  written  to  that  book 
was  attacked  on  the  ground  that  I  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  the  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  on  Ireland.  The  reviewer  states  that  the  distress 
of  the  Irish  fanner  in  the  fifty  years  following  the 
Union  was  caused,  not  by  any  action  of  the  government, 
but  by  the  influx  of  cheap  American  corn.  Anticipating 
that  this  criticism  may  be  levelled  against  the  present 
book,  I  wish  to  reply  to  it  in  advance.  The  fact  is 
that  the  influx  of  com  from  tlie  United  States  did  not 
begin  to  assume  any  considerable  dimensions  until  after 
1870,  and  cannot  therefore  have  materially  affected  the 
Irish  fanner  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  whole  subject  of  the  effect  of  the  com  laws  and 
their  repeal  on  the  agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  dealt  with  in  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Fay 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Econonlic  Journal,  which, 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  docs  not  contain  anything 
to  make  me  wish  to  alter  any  part  of  the  section  of  the 
present  book  devoted  to  the  subject. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  another  matter, 
which  occured  to  me  when  it  was  too  late  to  incorporate 
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it  in  the  text,  namely  the  connection  between  the  land 
system  and  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in  Ireland, 
considered  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Havelock  Ellis's  theory  of 
the  effect  on  the  birth  rate  of  the  absence  of  what  he 
calls  the  ascensional  impulse.  This  theory  confirms  the 
view  taken  in  the  book  that  the  extremely  rapid  increase 
in  the  population  of  Ireland  after  the  Union  Was  an 
effect  rather  thaa  a  cause  of  the  misery  of  the  country. 
The  inability  of  the  Irish  tenant  to  improve  his  position 
owing  to  the  evil  land  system  removed  the  ascensional 
impulse  which  would  have  operated  as  a  prudential  check 
on  population. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  Rev.  P.  J. 
Connolly  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  P.  S.  O'Hegarty  who  read  the  MS. 
of  the  introductory  and  concluding  chapters ;  to  Mr.  F.  J. 
Barnard  B.  Comm.  who  read  the  MS.  of  the  section  on 
the  combinations  of  workmen ;  and  to  Miss  Maiy  Mackenzie, 
who  read  the  revised  proofs  and  compiled  the  index.  I  also 
desire  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  Rev.  T.  A. 
Finlay  S. J.  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cox  for  their  kindness  in  reading 
the  proofs  and  for  making  many  valuable  suggestions. 

GEORGE  O'BRIEN. 


NOTE  ON  ABBBEVIATONa 

The  following  abbreviatons  are  used  throughout  the  booki — 

Dbv.  Comm.  •  Digest  of  Evidence  taken  before  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Law  and  PracUce 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland  (The 
Devon  Commission)  Dublin  1847. 

F.  R.  G.      -    -    Report  of  the  Financial  RelaUons  Commission  1896. 
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contracted  ?  Why  did  she  seek  a  divorce,  or  at  least  a 
separation,  from  such  an  eligible  spouse  ?  Why  did  the 
heggar  maiden  tire  of  King  Cophetua  ?  To  drop  metaphor, 
why  did  Ireland  express  such  dissatisfaction  at  the  Union 
with  Great  Britain,  and  seek  to  have  it  annulled  ? 

These  are  questions  which  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
answered.  As  we  said,  Irish  history  for  the  most  part  ends 
with  the  Union  ;  and  the  sequel,  though  vitally  interesting, 
has  been  generally  neglected.  While  we  have  numerous 
biographies  of  Irish  politicians,  and  numerous  accounts 
of  particular  aspects  of  Irish  life  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  we  have  no  comprehensive  history  of  Ireland 
in  that  all-important  period.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  author  feels  less  hesitation  in  laying  the  present 
work  before  the  pubUc  than  he  did  in  the  case  of  his  previous 
books  on  the  same  subject.  The  seventeenth  century  had 
its  Carte  and  Bagwell ;  the  eighteenth  its  Lecky  and  Ftoude ; 
but  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  so  far  a  field  untilled 
even  by  the  minor  historian.  And  of  that  untilled  field — 
that  wilderness  of  weeds  and  nettles — that  jungle  of 
unindexed  bluebooks  and  undated  pamphlets — the  most 
neglected  comer  is  the  economic  comer ;  while  we  are  not 
completely  devoid  of  accounts  of  the  great  political  events 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century— of  the  struggle  for  Catholic 
emancipation  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union — we  are 
almost  completely  in  the  dark  regarding  the  economic 
history  of  the  period.  The  subject  that  has  been  so  com- 
pletely neglected  is  nevertheless  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance.  The  economic  history  of  Ireland  in  the 
fifty  years  following  the  Union  is  full  of  the  most  acute 
problems  and  the  most  embittered  controversies. 

The  period  which  we  have  undertaken  to  review  in  the 
present  book,  though  beset  with  difficulties,  which  we 
confess  to  have  but  imperfectly  overcome,  possesses  two 
great  advantages ;  it  has  a  definitely  marked  beginning 
and  a  definitely  marked  end.  The  Union  is  clearly  indicated 
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UNION  TO  THE  FAMINE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IRISH  history  resembles  popular  fiction  amongst  other 
respects  in  this,  that  they  both  come  to  an  end  with 
the  marriage  of  the  heroine.  This  conventicm  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  in  every  case  the  married  couple  live  so 
happily  ever  after  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  tell  of  their 
career,  an  assumption  the  truth  of  which  is  unfortimately 
contradicted  by  the  experience  of  real  life.  Indeed  to  the 
psychologist  the  years  following  the  wedding  bells  are 
more  interesting  than  those  which  preceded  them ;  and 
the  steps  leading  up  to  the  divorce  are  frequently  better 
worth  the  telling  than  those  leading  up  to  the  alliance. 
The  Union  was  the  marriage  of  Ireland.  *^The  Act  of  Union" 
according  to  Grattan  * 'constituted  the  marriage  articles 
between  the  two  countries''^.  As  in  the  case  of  the  heroine 
of  fiction,  the  prenuptial  history  of  Ireland  has  been  fre- 
qu^itly  rdated,  but  her  postnuptial  history  has  on  the 
whole  been  neglected.  While  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
steps  by  which  the  predominant  partner  succeeded  in  leading 
his  reluctant  and  unwilling  bride  to  the  altar,  we  are  less 
familiar  with  the  events  of  their  lives  after  the  happy 
ceremony  had  been  completed.  The  married  life  of  this 
pair  is  nevertheless  not  devoid  of  interest.  Why  was  it 
that  a  bride  who  had  in  the  popular  phraseology  ''married 
money"  refused  to  become  reconciled  to  the  union  she  had 

*  Sp€0ekf9  vol.  ir.  p.  ^00. 
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but  particularly  in  Ireland  in  the  eariy  nineteenth  century.* 
Owing  to  the  policy  adopted  towards  Irish  industry  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  vast  majority  of  the  population 
were  thrown  on  the  land  for  their  support ;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  people  thus  depending  on  the  soil  tended  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  after  the  Union.  Sir  Robert 
Kane  estimated  in  1844  that  the  percentage  of  the  population 
dependent  on  manufactures  was  24,  and  that  dependent 
on  agriculture  66.^  An  occupation  which  took  such  a 
prominent  place  in  the  economy  of  the  country  is  entitled 
to  the  first  and  greatest  share  of  our  consideration. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  booki  we  shall  begin  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Irish  agricultural 
labourers  and  the  state  of  Irish  agriculture,  both  of  which 
were  miserable  in  the  extreme.  We  shall  next  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  anomaly,  of  a  fertile  country  being 
disfigured  by  wretched  agriculture  and  a  starving  pec^le ; 
and  shall  direct  attention  to  the  remedies  for  this  state  of 
affairs  adopted  by  the  landlords  and  the  government  respec* 
tively.  We  shall  show  that  the  landlords'  action  was  based 
on  two  fundamental  assumptions — ^viz.  that  large  farms 
were  more  economical  than  small,  and  that  the  country 
was  overpopulated, — ^and  shaU  demonstrate  the  error  of 
these  assumptions,  concluding  that  the  action  based  on 
them  must  therefore  have  been  harmful  rather  than  bene- 
ficial. Having  next  attempted  to  indicate  what,  in  our 
opinion,  were  the  real  causes  of  Irish  poverty,  namely,  the 
unjust  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  land  actually 
cultivated,  and  the  failure  to  bring  the  waste  land  of  the 
country  into  cultivation,  we  shall  proceed  to  inquire  which 
course  the  government  of  the  day  pursued ;  whether  it 
acted  on  the  false  assumption  of  the  landlords  that  Ireland 
was  overpopulated,  or  on  the  correct  assumption  that  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  not  utilized  to  their  full 
capacity.   We  shall  show  that  the  former  rather  than  the 

^  Iniuitnai  Saowreti  of  JriUmd  p.  237. 
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altter  assumption  was  adopted  by  the  government;  and 
that,  therefore,  while  the  legislative  measures  passed  for 
the  correction  of  the  inequitable  distribution  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil  and  the  increase  of  the  land  under  cultivation 
were  few  and  negligible,  those  passed  for  assisting  depo- 
pulation were  numerous  and  important.  Finally  we  shaU 
narrate  how  the  disproportion  between  the  population  and 
resources  of  Ireland  was  drasticaUy  solved  by  the  great 
famine. 

In  the  seccmd  part,  that  dealing  with  non-agricultural 
resources,  we  shall  deal  with  mines,  fisheries,  and  manu- 
facturing industry.  The  various  reasons  put  forward  to 
account  for  the  failure  of  Irish  industry  to  progress  wiU 
be  examined. 

The  third  part  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  numerous 
public  charges  with  which  the  population  of  Ireland  was 
burdened — ^imperial  taxes,  county  cess,  poor  rate,  tithes 
and  urban  tolls, — ^and  of  the  channels  through  which  millions 
of  Irish  money  were  drained  abroad — surplus  revenue  and 
the  non-residence  of  the  landed  proprietor.  The  subjects 
of  currency  and  credit  and  the  means  of  communication 
be  briefly  examined. 
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CHAPTER  1. 


ThK  COHDinOH  OP  THE  AQRIOOLTDEAL  POPTJLinOH. 


IN  order  that  the  actual  condition  of  the  Irish  agricultural 
labourer  may  be  understood,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  in  the  first  place  explain  the  peculiar  method  by 
which  he  was  remunerated.  The  evidence  given  before 
the  Devon  Commission  pointed  to  a  division  of  the  Irish 
rural  labourers  into  three  classes : —  "urunarried  farm 
servants  who  reside  with  their  employers ;  cottiers  who 
hold,  in  addition  to  their  cabin,  a  small  lot  of  ground  at  a 
fixed  rate,  generally  payable  in  labour  ;  and  those  who  hold 
only  a  cabin  iiith  perhaps  a  few  perches  of  land  as  a  garden 
and  depend  for  their  subsistence  chiefly  on  potatoes 
raised  on  land  taken  in  conacre."'  There  was  another 
class  of  labourer  not  mentioned  in  this  classification,  namely 
the  families  of  the  small  farmers  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
acres,  whii  worked  their  own  land.  Wakefield  drew  attention 
to  thisclass:  "The  fact  is  that  hiring  or  going  out  to  labour 
is  unknown  in  various  districts  of  Ireland  and  even  thought 
disgraceful.  The  farms  are  cultivated  by  the  members 
of  the  family,  the  value  of  whose  labour  it  would  be  difficult 
to  appreciate."*  These  however  were  small  holders  rather 
than  labourers,  for,  while  they  received  no  pecuniary 
return  for  the  services  they  contributed  during  the  lifetime 
of  their  parents,  they  usually  received  and  always  expected 
to  receive  a  part  of  the  holding  on  their  parents'  death  or 

>  Dmm  C«m«in.  p.  ili.         ■  ToL  L  p,  61J. 
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on  their  own  marriage.  With  this  class  we  are  not  con- 
cerned here ;  nor  need  we  pay  more  than  passing  attention 
to  the  first  class  enumerated  above — the  unmarried  farm 
servants  who  resided  with  their  employers.  ''This  dass'* 
according  to  the  Devon  Commission  "seem  to  be  much  the 
most  fortunate;  they  are  provided  with  food,  and  their 
wages,  though  small,  are  sufficient  to  supply  them  with 
clothes,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  permit  them  to  save 
some  portion  of  their  earnings."  ^ 

The  second  and  third  classes  enumerated  comprised  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Irish  rural  labouring  population.  ''Of 
these  classes  the  cottiers  with  land  seem  to  be  the  least 
miserable ;  they  are  in  a  great  measure  in  the  position  of 
subtenants  of  the  allotments  which  they  hold,  retaining  the 
same  groimd  in  their  hands  year  after  year,  so  as  to  derive 
the  benefit  of  the  manure  which  they  may  be  able  to  aj^y 
to  it.  There  is  in  most  districts  a  customary  cottier's 'i;ake'% 
which  defines  the  privileges  of  the  labourers  so  heading; 
and  these  are  not  utterly  inadequate  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  a  family,  and  are  free  from  the  risk  of  the  specu« 
lation  in  conacre.  But  the  third  dass,  holding  merely  a 
wretched  cabin,  or  with  it  only  a  so-called  garden,  in  general 
unable  to  obtain  employment  even  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
wages  and  dependent  for  their  subsistence  on  the  success 
of  their  speculation  in  conacre,  appear  to  be  the  most 
wretched  amongst  the  many  wretched  classes  in  Ireland''* 
Two  features  appear  to  have  been  common  to  both  these 
classes  of  agricultural  labourers — ^first  that  they  did  not 
live  by  tlieir  wages  alone,  but  were  obliged  to  supplement 
their  earnings  in  other  ways,  principally  by  cultivating  a 
small  plot  of  land  ;  and,  second,  that  the  rent  of  this  plot 
was  frequently  paid,  not  in  money,  but  in  labour. 

No  particular  attention  need  be  directed  to  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  second  dass  of  cottiers,  namdy  the  possession 
of  a  small  holding  which  they  tilled  year  after  year.   The 

^  JUL       *  Hmm  Ommi.  pp.  4744k 
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result  of  the  possession  of  such  a  holding  was  simply  to 
increase  the  comfort  of  the  cottier,  and  to  elevate  him  to  a 
higher  rank  than  that  of  his  fellows  who  had  no  sucli  holding. 
What  we  would  direct  attention  to  is  the  peculiar  custom 
which  appears  to  have  been  common  to  both  these  classes, 
and  which  therefore  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Irish 
cottierism,  namely  the  taking  of  land  in  conacre.  Although 
this  custom  was  called  by  different  names  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland — "mock  groimd"  in  Clare,  "dairy  land"  in  the 
south-eastern  counties,  "stang"  in  Wexford,  and  "quarter 
land"  and  "rood  land"  in  other  districts  ' — it  would  appear 
to  have  been  substantially  the  same  in  all  parts  of  Ireland. 
"The  term  conacre"  again  to  quote  from  the  Digest  of  the 
Devon  Commission  "appears  to  mean  a  contract  by  which 
the  use  of  a  small  portion  of  land  is  sold  for  one  or  more 
crops,  but  without  creating  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  between  the  vendor  and  vendee,  it  being  rather  a 
licence  to  occupy  than  a  demise.  The  term  is  likewise  and 
perhaps  more  correctly  apphed  to  the  land  held  under  such 
a  contract.  The  practice  of  letting  land  in  conacre  appears 
to  be  much  more  prevalent  in  Munster  and  Connaught  than 
in  Leioster  and  Ulster.  In  the  latter  province  it  seems  that 
conacre  is  little  known  except  as  potato  land,  or  land  let 
under  a  conacre  contract  for  a  single  crop  of  potatoes ; 
but  in  the  southern  and  western  counties  conacre  seems  to 
be  frequently  taken  for  the  purpose  of  raising  crops  of 
oats  hay  and  flax  as  well  as  potatoes,  although  the  latter 
was  always  the  crop  for  wh'ch  the  conacre  was  chiefly 
sought.  In  the  districts  in  which  the  practice  of  conacre 
is  most  prevalent,  the  general  arrangement  seems  to  be 
that  the  vendor  manures  the  ground,  and  performs  all 
the  labour  required  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed,  while  the  vendee  procures  the  seed,  plants  it  and 
pextonns  all  the  subsequent  labour.  It  is  stated  that  in 
Bome  districts  unmanured  land  is  occasionally  given  for 
■  Dmn  Comwi.  pp.  533,  537,  MS,  IISI. 
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one  potato  crop  without  any  pecuniary  charge  in  conside- 
ration  of  the  taker  manuring  it,  which  is  esteemed  equivalent 
to  rent,  from  the  increased  crop  of  com  yielded  to  the 
farmer  the  following  year.  Where  unmanured  land  is  paid 
for,  the  contract  is  not  unfrequently  made  for  the  use  of 
the  land  for  two  or  three  crops  in  order  that  the  taker  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  manure  applied  with  the  first 
crop,"* 

The  price  paid  for  this  conacre  land  was  g^ierally  very 
high.  "The  price  of  conacre  varies  very  mudi  in  different 
districts.  Where  the  land  and  manure  are  good,  or  on  rich 
ley  Umd,  it  is  usually  about  £10  and  not  unfrequently  as 
much  as  £12  or  £14  per  Irish  acre ;  while  on  the  poorer 
qualities  of  land  the  price  comes  down  to  £6  an  acre  and 
even  less."*  The  amount  of  the  conacre  rent  was  frequently 
raised  by  the  exactions  of  a  kind  of  middleman.  ."It 
appears  that  conacre  is  in  general  taken  by  the  agricultural 
labourers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  certain  amount  of 
profitable  employment,  and  also  of  providing  a  stock  of 
food  for  their  families ;  but  that  other  classes  speculate  in 
conacre  rather  from  the  hope  of  excessive  gain  than  from 
absolute  necessity.  Some,  called  landjobbers,  advance 
money  to  necessitous  farmers  for  the  piurchase  at  low  rates 
of  considerable  quantities  of  conacre,  which  they  afterwards 
portion  out  to  labourers  with  large  profit  to  themselves. 
This  however  does  not  appear  to  be  much  practised.  AnothcT 
dass,  for  the  most  part  composed  of  the  sons  or  servants 
of  farmers,  take  the  conacre  in  the  usual  manner,  but  hold 
over  the  crop  till  provisions  are  scarce  and  dear,  when 
they  sdl  on  credit  at  exorbitant  prices ;  by  which  means 
many  of  them  have  realized  considerable  sums  of  money.'*' 
Although  the  rents  were  high  they  were  not  so  high  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  good  profit  being  made 
by  the  hirer  in  a  good  year ;  the  essential  evil  of  the 

^  Devon  Comm.  pp.  519-20.    When  the  akin  o(  the  land  wm  burnt,  but  no  znanurt 
appUed,  the  contract  was  caUcd  "bunibate"  ibid.  p.  543.    *  Ihid.  p.  520.    *  lUd.  p.  621 
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system  was  that  the  hirer  was  exposed  to  the  full  risk 
year's  being  bad.  He  bargained  a  certainty  for  a  possibility. 
"The  conacre  labourer  is  an  indigent  speculator  who  under- 
takes a  certain  heavy  responsibility.  If  the  season  is  good 
he  derives  a  considerable  profit ;  if  the  crop  failR  he  is  ruined. 
He  is  in  the  position  of  a  gambler  who  plays  for  a  stake 
that  he  cannot  pay  if  he  loses  ;  and  he  frequently  does  lose 
from  the  uncerta-nty  of  the  potato  crop."^  The  cottier 
moreover  was  bound  to  devote  his  first  attention  to  his 
regiJar  employer,  and  the  conacre  plots  were  on  this 
account  cultivated  irregularly  and  spasmodiaelly,  with  the 
result  that  they  usually  did  not  produce  the  maximum  crop 
of  which  they  were  capable.' 

The  second  feature  distinguishing  the  remxineration 
of  the  Irish  labourer  was  that  he  frequently  paid  the  I'ent 
of  his  conacre  not  in  money  but  in  labour — or  to  put  it 
the  other  way  that  he  was  paid  the  wages  of  his  labour  not 
in  money  but  in  land.  "The  rent  of  conacre  is  sometimes 
paid  in  ca.sh,  frequently  in  labour,  and  sometimes  partly 
in  cash  and  partly  in  labour."*  "They  try  to  hire  for  the 
season"  explained  Lord  Clements  "a  quantity  of  manured 
ground  for  potatoes,  sufficient,  as  they  calculate,  to  afford 
subsistence  for  their  families  the  whole  year  round  ;  they  bar- 
gain for  this  conacre,  as  it  is  called,  inmoney,  but,  not  having 
sixpence  in  the  world,  the  farmers  allow  them  'from  charity* 
to  work  out  the  rent  in  labour  ;  and  the  nominal  rent  is 
worked  out  in  nominal  wages ;  a  complex  debtor  and 
creditor  account  is  kept  of  both,  and  the  balance  only  is 
settled — if  it  is  settled — in  money."*  In  other  words, 
the  truck  system  was  in  full  operation  in  the  case  of  the 
Irish  agricultural  labourer.  "The  conacre  system"  according 
to  Professor  Hancock  "is  in  agriculture  the  same  as  the 
tntck  system  in  the  payment  of  manufacturing  labourers."* 
In  ail  excellent  pamphlet  published  in  1850,  we  read  that, 

'  nid.  p.  6S3.      ■  Kfpnri  Bj  (At  tKnittlvn  EitMuhid  at  FiM^h,  Carbxr,  18S0. 

•  Dmm  C«M>a,  p.  630-  *  Tht  Prtitnt  fowtfj  0/  IteUnd,  London  1838. 

*  Oo  laiuB  Foi'r  tnd  t*.  E/vnotaie  Sit-^rw  <■<  Ir.Ur.d.  TluLlin  IPJT. 
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"The  crisis  which  has  occurred  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  gives 
an  opportunity  for  an  effprt  on  behalf  of  a  people  reduced 
to  the  most  degrading  serfdom  by  the  most  flagitious 
truck  system  that  ever  robbed  the  labourer  of  his  hire. 
There  never  was  an  instance  approaching  to  it  in  England, 
although  there  the  legislature  has  so  often  interfered  between 
masters  and  workmen  to  prevent  that  mode  of  payment. 
By  the  conacre  system  in  Ireland  the  price  of  land  has 
been  artif  idaUy  raised,  and  the  price  of  labour  unnaturally 
depressed,"* 

When  the  conacre  rent  was  paid  in  labour  no  money  was 
necessary  to  settle  the  account,  but  when  it  was  paid  in 
money  the  cottier  was  confronted  with  a  difficulty.  Gene- 
rally speaking  money  could  not  be  raised  by  the  sale  of 
any  part  of  the  crop  produced  on  the  land,  as  this  was 
almost  invariably  consumed  by  the  cottier  and  his  family, 
and  some  new  source  of  income  had  to  be  devised.  The 
solution  of  this  difficulty  was  found  in  the  pig.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  keeping  of  a  pig  by  the 
cottiers,  appears  to  have  been  fairly  common,  but  the 
practice  became  rarer  as  time  passed,  owing  to  the  increasing 
poverty  of  the  country.  "There  is  scarcely  a  tenant  of  any 
cabin"  Trimmer  observed  "who  is  not  possessed  of  one  hog 
of  a  very  large  kind,  and  from  its  being  the  custom  to  keep 
it  to  the  age  of  two  and  sometimes  three  years,  it  becomes 
of  an  enormous  size.  To  the  sale  of  this  animal  they  look 
for  the  sum  from  which  they  are  to  pay  the  rent  of  their 
cabin  and  potato  garden,  and  of  course  he  becomes  their 
chief  care.  During  the  day  he  is  suffered  to  range  about 
at  large,  and  returns  when  he  is  in  want  of  food ;  his  potatoes, 
and  those  nearly  of  as  good  a  quality  as  the  family  subsist  on, 
are  boiled  for  him,  and  with  as  much  care  as  for  themselves.'** 
"The  treasure  of  the  Irish  cottier  is  his  pig.  It  is  his  «nlring 


>  IrdmJr$  How,  DubHn  1850  App.  B  ;  and  see  Rogen.  Tkt  Potato  Tr%ek  S^tUm  of 
Irdm^  London  1847.   Chwi,  IrtUmd  from  Oto  Vniom  Ut  CoAoUe  EmumeiptOiom  p.  80. 

s  Trimmer,  A  Bfuf  Imquvf  mId  Ao  Fruwoi  Ante  of  AgruMituM  m  Ao  SooAom  PmU 
ol  Irdmi^  London  1800. 
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fund,  the  resources  for  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  the 
current  year."*  Seasons  of  distress  were  always  remarkable 
for  an  increase  in  the  export  of  pigs  from  Ireland  ;  for  the 
Irish  cottier  to  sell  his  pig  was  to  fall  back  on  the  last 
trench  against  starvation,' 

Another  method  by  which  the  cottiers  obtained  a  few 
pounds  to  pay  the  conacre  rent  was  by  migrating  to  England 
for  the  harvest  season.  The  practice  of  crossing  to  England 
in  this  way — of  "spalpeening",  as  it  was  called — was  of  old 
standing,'  and  it  continued  in  full  force  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  poor  cottier  walked  from 
his  home  to  Dublin,  obtained  a  passage  to  Liverpool  for 
five  shiU'Dgs,  and  walked  thence  to  his  English  destination. 
A  Mayo  witness  before  the  Poor  Inquiry  Commission  stated 
that  "those  that  determine  on  going  are  thinking  and  provid- 
ing for  it  perhaps  for  twelve  months  before,  and  many 
beg  from  their  neighbours  at  home  to  make  up  a  little 
money  for  it.  I  sold  my  pig  myself  to  enable  me  to  go.  I 
thought  little  of  my  pig  when  I  had  the  good  English  wages 
before  me."*  The  English  farmers  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  gather  in  their  crops  without  the  aid  of  these 
poor  migrants,  who  had  the  reputation  of  working  hard 
and  conducting  themselves  very  respectably  and  soberly,^ 
The  amount  which  these  spalpeens  foimd  it  possible  to 
bring  home  with  them  was  on  an  average  about  three 
pounds.* 

In  addition  to  the  care  of  pigs  and  the  annual  migration 
to  England,  the  cottier  increased  his  income  by  begging. 
We  do  not  refer  here  to  begging  as  practised  by  the  ordinary 
vagrants,  but  as  practised  as  an  auxihary  mode  of  livelihood 
by  the  peasantry,  who  did  not  permit  it  to  interfere  with 
their  primary  occupation.    "In  Ireland"  we  read  in  1822 

>  Bdwards,  /M<rM«  s/  JtAaUl,  IhibUo  1814. 

*  Thcufka  M  llu  Report  of  lA>  dmmiOti  on  Agrievltaral  Dittrai.  By  B  Pmpriutor 
e>  IjukL  OuMin  1S30 ;   Pacr  Inquiry  Cvmmtsn'on  App.  A. 

■  O'Brien,  eBMOnie  Butaty  0/  /nfaiuj  in  At  Eightunlh  Ctntur^  p.  98. 

*  Jrmmdit  A.  IK  SOS.        '  NichoUi  Seimul  Report  p*t.  56. 
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is  systematic^  As  soon  as  the  potato  crops  are 
planted  in  Kerry  the  men  set  out  for  England  and  other 
parts  in  search  of  work,  and  the  wife  and  family  to  beg 
around  the  country."^  "The  occupier  of  a  hovel  and  a 
rood  of  land  usually  leaves  his  abode  of  wretchedness  in 
May  or  June,  after  he  has  planted  his  potatoes,  and  exercises 
the  trade  of  a  strolling  beggar  tmtil  the  harvest,  when  th^ 
produce  of  his  potato  ground  and  the  alms  which  he  has 
collected  during  his  per^prinations  are  the  only  sustenance 
on  which  he  can  depend  for  the  coming  winter/'*  Sir 
6.  C.  Lewis  in  his  invaluable  book  on  Irish  Disturbancei 
divides  the  beggars  into  two  classes,  those  who  did  nothing 
else  but  beg,  and  "occasional  mendicants".  The  former 
class  comprised  four  subclasses : —  "(1)  wandering  beggars 
who  go  from  fair  to  fair  and  stand  at  chapel  and  church 
doors  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  (2)  professional 
strolling  beggars  who  have  no  fixed  domicile  and  live 
constantly  by  mendicancy,  (8)  town  beggars  who  live  by 
maidicancy,  but  have  a  fixed  domicile,  and  (4)  poor  house- 
keepers who  are  relieved  by  three  or  four  neighbours  to 
whom  their  wants  are  known,  but  who  would  not  resort 
to  general  begging''.  Of  the  second  dass  of  beggars,  with 
whom  we  are  more  particularly  concerned  here,  Lewis 
remarks  "In  the  summer,  when  the  stock  of  old  potatoes 
is  exhausted,  and  the  new  year's  crop  is  not  yet  fit  for  food, 
the  country  is  covered  with  swarms  of  occasional  mendi* 
cants,  being  labourers'  wives  and  families,  who  go  about 
from  one  farmer's  house  to  another,  frequently  to  a  consider* 
able  distance  from  their  homes,  in  order  to  collect  potatoes. 
When  the  immediate  pressure  is  over,  they  cease  to  beg, 
which  they  consider  as  a  disgrace,  and  to  which  they  are  only 
driven  by  necessity.  The  father  sometimes  joins  his  family 
at  certain  places  but  rarely  begs  in  company  with  them."* 

>  B§pari  of  Commi$U§  for  Mdiof  of  JHitnsM  H  IrtUmd.  London  18S2  p.  139. 

*  A  LiUer on UksSialoti Irdamd by 9nlnaiM»giMin!lb,  Loiidool82S. 

*  pp.  S10>11  and  lee  Bicbeoo.  IrtUmi  4  ^t*  Eoomomjf  p.  261.  A  yast  amoimt  of  inforauUlon 
on  the  tubject  of  Irnh  bc^ggais  ta  contained  in  Appendix  A  of  the  Poor  /nfvtry  Commi$iiop, 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  system  of  remuneration  of  labour 
which  we  have  outlined  was  unsatisfactory.  The  rural 
labourer,  unable  to  bve  on  the  wages  which  he  received 
from  his  employer,  was  forced  to  supplement  them  by  the 
cultivation  of  a  patch  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  a  rent, 
which,  if  paid  in  money  was  onerous  if  not  excessive,  and 
if  paid  in  labour  was  estimated  on  the  assumption  that 
labour  received  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  remuneration ; 
and,  consequently,  he  was  frequently  driven  to  the 
expedients  of  migration  or  mendicancy  in  order  to  eke 
out  a  livelihood.  The  system  of  remuneration  was  bad; 
and  we  must  next  inquire  precisely  how  bad  it  was. 
What  did  a  livelihood  mean  ?  What  was  the  stan- 
dard of  comfort  below  which  the  Irish  cottier  refused  to 
sink? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  we  must  first  inquire 
into  the  rate  of  wages  which  prevailed  in  Irish  agriculture 
in  the  period  under  review.  According  to  Mr.  Trimmer, 
who  conducted  Iiis  investigations  in  1809,  the  average 
nu-al  wage  was  sixpence  a  day.'  In  the  same  year  Newen- 
ham  judged  it  to  be  10} d'  and  Wakefield  one  shilling.* 
This  apparent  discrepancy  is  probably  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  first  writer  reckoned  the  average  daily 
wage  for  the  whole  year,  the  others  reckoned  it  for  the 
actual  working  day.  The  rural  labourer  suffered  from  long 
periods  of  unemployment,  during  which  he  earned  nothing 
at  all,  so  that  there  was  a  serious  difference  between  the 
average  and  the  actual  daily  wage.  In  1816  the  daily 
wage  was  said  to  be  lOd  ;*  in  1821  it  was  estimated  at  8d 
in  ordinary  times,  rising  to  as  much  as  2/-  during  the 
harvest,*  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  stated  to  be  about 
6d  or  lOd  for  men  and  about  Id  or  6d  for  women    and 

'  A  Britf  ItifHvy  Md  Ot  Prnad  fHali  of  Agriculluri  in  tilt  Saa^im  Farti  o'  Irflani. 
LoBloo  1800. 

'  Vim  a/  Inim-i  p.  3T. 

•  ToL  a.  p.  2W. 

*  Bunv.  A  SUtiMiad  JtamM  b/ Intaivi  finti^  imm  BuUriail  FacU.  Dublin  1S2I. 
■*  -     -'1,  FMs/lAi.^tuIiaMyri'WJlu'da/nibfiJ.  Dublin  ISSl. 
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children.^  Danid  O'Ccmndl  stated  in  1885  that  in  the  poorer 
and  more  remote  eounties  the  average  rate  was  not  more 
than  sixpence  a  day,  and  that  the  cottiers  were  willing  to 
work  for  twopence  rather  than  be  unemployed.*  Two  years 
later  it  was  computed  that  the  average  wage  near  Dublin 
and  the  large  towns  was  about  sixteenpence  a  day,  but  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  cottiers  throughout  the  country 
were  willing  to  accept  eightpence  a  day  in  summer  and 
fivepence  a  day  in  winter*.  The  Select  Committee  of  1880 
estimated  it  at  tenpence.^  The  result  of  the  evidence  given 
on  the  subject  before  the  Devon  Commission  is  summariaed 
in  the  following  table:* — 


AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS 


Dtetrfct 

Wlattr 

Saaaer 

8.   d. 

s.  d. 

Antrim,  Armagh,  Down*  Deny,  Tyrone 

10 

1    0 

and  Carlow 

KUkenny.   King's  Co.  Louth,  Masth. 

Queen's  Co.  Westmesth,  Wexford  and 

Wlcklow 

8 

10 

Dublin 

1    0 

I    0 

AU  other  distrieU 

8 

8 

As  we  said  above,  these  figures  represent  the  sums 
paid  on  actual  working  days,  and  in  attempting  to  estimate 
the  labourer's  annual  income,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  long  periods  of  unemployment.  "It  is  not'*  according 
to  Sir  6.  C.  Lewis  ''the  low  rate  of  wages,  but  the  incon- 
stancy of  employment  which  depresses  the  Irish  labours.  •  •  • 
Only  one  third  of  the  labourers  in  the  country  are  employed 
all  the  year  round,  the  rest  only  during  the  potato  digging 
and  the  harvest.   If  every  labourer  in  Ireland  could  earn 

^  IwMmHai  lUwUw  of  A$  Trt  Ctmm  «/ JBm(Mi^JftNry«i/MfaHML  Dublin  1882. 

*  8dtd  CammHUt  on  StaU  «/  Irdmd  1825. 

*  Bunoqgha.  StmifM  m  J^Hkai  Hsdawirf.  London  1887. 

^  8d$ciCommillmmPoor9ftrdmdl9afk^,t*  *  JDHwn  0mm,  p.  47d 
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ei^tpence  a  day  for  810  days  in  the  year,  we  should 
probably  never  hear  of  Whiteboy  disturbances.  It  is  the 
impossibility  of  living  by  wages  which  throws  him  upon 
the  land  ;  it  is  the  liability  of  being  driven  from  the  land 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  no  other  resource  that 
mokes  him  a  Whiteboy."^  We  are  probably  not  far  wrong 
in  concluding  that  the  average  wage  of  the  Irish  cottier 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  from  8d  to 
lOd  a  day,  and  that  there  were  about  200  working  days  in 
the  year.  If  this  conclusion  be  correct,  the  average  annual 
income  which  the  Irish  cottier  derived  from  wages  was 
between  £6.10  and  £8.10. 

When  we  recollect  the  payments  which  the  cottier  had 
to  make  it  is  obvious  that  this  income  did  not  leave  him 
much  for  luxuties.  He  had  in  the  first  place  to  pay  his 
employer  a  rent  for  the  hovel  in  which  he  dwelt ;  he  had 
also  to  pay  a  rent  for  his  conacre  ground,  the  whole  produce 
of  which  was  consumed  by  his  own  family ;  during  the 
"meal  months"  as  they  were  called — that  is  during  the 
interval  between  the  exhaustion  of  the  old  potato  crop 
and  the  maturity  of  the  new — he  had  to  procure  some 
alternative  food  ;  and  he  had  to  set  aside  a  certain  sum, 
however  small,  to  procure  a  few  rags  to  clothe  his  family. 
It  is  a  fniitless  task  to  attempt  to  construct  an  imaginary 
budget  for  a  cottier  family,  as  every  family  was  in  some 
respects  different  both  with  regard  to  income  and  expendi- 
ture. A  certain  insight  however  into  the  cottier's  mode  of 
life  may  be  gained  from  the  following  concrete  case  given 
in  evidence  by  a  witness  before  the  Poor  Inquiry  Conmiis- 
sion  : —  I  have  a  wife  and  five  children,  the  eldest  thirteen. 
I  receive  from  the  farmer  who  employs  me  a  house  at  a 
rent  of  26  /-,  1^  acres  of  manured  ground  at  a  rent  of  £S, 
and  the  grass  of  one  sheep  at  a  rent  of  10  /-.  I  pay  the  total 
of  these  with  my  labour  at  the  rate  of  Q^d  a  day  ;  the  amount 
is  made  up  in  251  working  days.    After  working  out  the 

'  Iruk  DiMuTianca  p.  313. 
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amount  last  year  I  worked  for  another  farmer,  and  earned 
about  9/-  or  10/-,  I  bought  a  sheep  for  7/6  last  spring; 
it  will  sell  at  from  14/-  to  16/-  next  spring;  it  gave  a 
lamb  about  March  which  sold  for  8/-.  I  got  about  four 
poimds  of  wool  from  the  sheep.  I  bought  a  pig  at  Christmas 
for  9/2  and  sold  it  in  June  for  15/-."  This  case  exhibits 
all  the  symptoms  of  intense  poverty ;  the  witness  however 
considered  himself  to  be  fortunate  to  be  no  worse  off,  and 
remarked  pathetically:  "Only  that  I  have  s  strong  back  I 
would  not  be  so  well  off  as  I  am."'  Another  witness,  whom 
the  commissioners  referred  to  as  typical,  stated  that  the 
total  amount  available  for  expenditure  on  clothes,  furniture, 
and  other  articles  was  about  85  /-  per  annum  for  a  man 
and  his  wife.* 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  labour  the  point  that  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  was  miserable  in  the  extreme.  If  we 
thought  it  necessary  to  do  so,  we  could  quote  numerous 
descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  cottier  at  the  time,  whicli  would 
shock  and  revolt  the  sensitive  or  humane  reader.  Contem- 
porary literature  abounds  with  the  most  awful  accounts 
of  the  deep  mire  of  hopeless  poverty  in  which  the  Irish 
cottiers  were  sunk  ;  such  descriptions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  evidence  given  before  numerous  government  inquiries, 
in  the  pamphlets  and  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
journals  of  every  traveller  who  visited  the  country.  We 
do  not  however  feel  called  upon  to  reproduce  them  in  a 
book  which  professes  to  t>e  an  economic  history,  and  not 
a  guide  to  a  chamber  of  horrors.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  giving  a  very  few  typical  references  to  credible  contem- 
porary sources. 

The  houses  in  which  the  cottiers  dwelt  were  the  merest 
hovels,  unfit  for  swine  to  inhabit.  They  were  constructed 
for  the  most  part  of  mud,  and  were  sunk  in  the  ground  so 
that  the  walls  of  the  upper  part  could  be  constructed  from 

•   Poor  lajTtirg  CDnmifivM  Apf.  A.  p.  341.  '  Afp.  F,  p.  66. 
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the  mud  excavated  to  make  room  for  the  lower  part.> 
In  the  not  uncommon  case  where  these  hovels  were 
constructed  by  the  farmers,  the  cottiers  were  forced  to  pay 
8  most  exorhitant  rent  for  their  use,  often  amounting  to 
fifty  per  cent  annually  on  the  capital  expended  on  them, 
"this  rent  being  generally  paid  in  labour,  taken  at  the  lowest 
rate,  aiid  exacted  at  the  most  inconvenient  or  pressing  time 
of  the  year,  when  a  poor  labourer  could  find  employment 
elsewhere  at  a  higher  rate  of  wages."*  The  clothes  of  the 
peasants  were  of  the  rudest  and  roughest  description ; 
neither  men  nor  women  in  general  wore  shoes  or  stockings.  * 
"There  is  much  less  exaggeration"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott 
"about  the  peasantry  than  might  be  imagined.  Their 
poverty  is  not  exaggerated  ;  it  is  on  the  extreme  verge  of 
human  misery  ;  their  cottages  would  scarce  serve  for  pig 
styes  even  in  Scotland  ;  and  their  rags  seem  the  very  refuse 
of  a  sheep,  and  are  overspread  on  their  bodies  with  such 
ingenious  variety  of  WTctchedncss  that  you  would  think 
nothing  but  some  sort  of  perverted  taste  could  have  assem- 
bled so  many  shreds  together."*  It  was  said  that  the 
Irish  poor  frequently  exchanged  their  garments  for  those 
of  a  scarecrow,  and  that  the  latter  benefited  by  the 
exchange.*  Light  sods  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  the 
bogs — scraghs,  as  they  were  called, — took  the  place  of 
blankets  and  other  bedclothes.* 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  cottiers,  all  that  it  is 
necessary  to  say  is  that  they  Uved  principally  on  potatoes, 
and  on  potatoes  of  a  continually  deteriorating  quality. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  meal  of  potatoes  had  generally 
been  accompanied  by  milk,  but  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  this  luxury  generally  disappeared,  possibly  on 
account  of  the  break  up  of  the  pasture    lands.^    At  the 

■  7ft«  CasMt  a/ 1.^  Diteo^teHli  i>f  trArnd.  Dublin  1823,  *  Dtvm  Cavm*.  p.  129. 
»  8dml  ComrnHlti  of  1BS4-S.    Eridence  ol  Dmiel  O'ConnnU. 

•  ^uud  in  Locker  Lvnpion  Inland  in  Ae  JVuiittnlJi  Cmlnry  p.  1B3. 

•  Hoalvth.  An  Siwy  SvUem  of  Dtainmg  On  Bagi  of  Ir^uid.  Edinburgh  1639. 

•  Coonn',  A  LMa  to  Ai  Earl  vl  Dnan,  Dublin  1S43. 

■  Tirtupt,  Shtrp  Woel  and  FrftptHlf  fc.  b;  u  Iruti  L«ndIot(l.  Driitol  1S21 
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same  time  that  the  condiments  of  the  potato  diet  were 
being  abandoned,  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  themselves 
declined.  "In  many  places'*  we  read  in  1824  "the  poor  have 
been  compelled  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  a  sound  and 
wholesome  potato,  because  of  them  the  land  would  not 
yield  a  sufficient  amount  for  their  support;  they  have 
substituted  one  of  a  soft  watery  kind  in  its  stead,  and  on 
this  inferior  food  were  these  poor  beings  subsisting,  and 
thus  they  were  sinking  lower  and  lower.*'^  By  the  year 
1888  the  cultivation  of  "lumpers"  was  universal.  "It  could 
scarcely  be  thought"  reported  Drummond*s  Railway 
Commission  "that  their  customary  diet  would  admit  of  any 
reduction  save  of  quantity  alone,  yet  it  has  been  seriously 
diminished  in  quality  also".  The  use  of  milk  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  "lumper"  potato  was  very  conunon.' 
*The  potatoes"  said  Trevelyan  "generaUy  used  by  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  of  the  coarsest  and  most  prolific  kind, 
called  'lumpers*  or  *horse-potatoes*  from  their  size,  and  they 
were  for  the  most  part  cultivated  not  in  furrows  but  in 
the  slovenly  mode  popularly  known  as  *lazy  beds* ;  so  that 
the  principle  of  seeking  the  cheapest  description  of  food  at  the 
smallest  expense  of  labour  was  maintained  in  all  its  force.*** 
The  following  extract  from  a  labourer*s  evidence  before 
the  Devon  Conunission,  which  is  probably  tjrpical,  depicts 
fairly  correctly  the  dietary  of  the  cottier  in  normal  times : — 

"How  many  meals  a  day  have  your  family  generally  ?'* 

•Three**. 

•'What  have  they  for  breakfast  ?'* 

••Potatoes  and  milk  unless  we  chance  to  buy  a  hundred 
of  meal,  then  they  have  a  stirabout  when  the  potatoes 
get  bad." 

••Have  you  stirabout  generally  for  breakfast  T** — 

••No,  only  now  and  then.** 

••Do  you  always  have  milk  ?** — 


^  CtopiMr,  Tkt  FmmU  AMf  «/  Irdmd,  Uranool  ISX. 
•  feoMl  MtfoH.  p.  81.  •Tk»  Iritk  Critk  p.  C 
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"No,  the  cow  is  sometimes  in  calf." 

"What  do  you  do  then  I" — 

*'Eat  them  dry." 

"Do  the  children  ever  get  a  herring  or  anything  of  that 
kiiid  ?"  — 

"Yes,  when  we  have  a  penny  to  buy  it  or  a  sup  of  gruel 
to  take  with  the  potato." 

"Do  you  ever  get  any  butter  ?" — 

"No." 

"How  often  in  the  year  do  you  eat  meat  ?" — 

"We  never  get  meat  except  a  bit  at  Christmas  that  would 
lart  us  for  a  week.  We  may  chance  to  buy  half  a  pound 
of  bacon  on  a  market  day,  and  dress  a  bit  of  green  with  it 
and  fry  it". 

"Do  you  not  have  a  pig  ?" — 

"Yes,  but  it  helps  to  pay  the  conacre  and  put  clothes 


"Have  you  any  vegetables  in  the  garden  ?" — 
"Yes  I  sow  leeks  and  a  little  produce  of  that  kind."  * 
There  is  no  need  for  us  to  labour  the  point  that  the  Irish 
cottier's  lot  was  extremely  miserable.  The  distress  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Ireland  in  the  early  nineteenth  century 
Is  a  commonplace  not  merely  of  Irish  but  of  world  history. 
We  shall  conclude  simply  by  quoting  two  opinions  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  poor,  which  put  the  matter  in  a 
strong  light.  Beaumont  the  French  traveller  summed  up 
his  impression  of  Ireland  as  follows :  "La  misJre  nue, 
affam^ ;  cettc  mis^re  vagabonde  et  fain^ante,  cette  mis^re 
qui  mendie,  couvre  le  pays  entier ;  elle  se  montre  partout 
sous  toutes  les  formes  h  tons  les  instants  du  jlui;  c'est  elle 
que  vous  voyez  la  premifere  en  abordant  aux  rivages  de 
I'lrlande  ;  et  d^  ce  moment  elle  ne  cesse  plus  d'etre  pr^ente 
&  vos  regards  .  . .  elle  vous  suit  partout,  vous  obside  sans 
relache  ;  vous  entendez  de  loin  ses  g^misscments  et  ses 
pleurs .  .  .   J'ai  vu  I'Indien  dans  ses  for6ts  et  le  n^gre  dans 

■  Dttt»  Commn.  pp.  SOO-I, 
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BCs  fers,  et  j'ai  cru  en  contemplant  leur  condition  digne 
de  piti6  que  je  voyais  le  dernier  terme  de  la  misere  humaine  ; 
je  ne  connaissais  point  alors  le  sort  de  la  pauvre  Irlande."' 
The  Devon  Commissioners  record  their  opinion  in  almost 
equally  impressive  words :  "The  agricultural  labourer 
of  Ireland  continues  to  suffer  the  greatest  privations  and 
hardships  ;  he  continues  to  depend  upon  casual  and  pre- 
carious employment  for  subsistence ;  he  is  still  badly 
housed,  badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  and  badly  paid  for  his 
labour.  We  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  strong  sense  of 
the  patient  endurance  which  the  labouring  classes  have 
generally  exhibited  xmder  sufferings  greater,  we  believe 
than  the  people  of  any  other  country  in  Europe  have  to 
sustain."* 

The  agricultural  labourers  were  therefore  as  miserable 
as  it  was  possible  for  any  human  beings  to  be  ;  let  us  now 
direct  our  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  next  class  in 
the  ascending  scale  of  agricultural  employment.  The 
average  farmer  was  but  one  degree  less  miserable  than  the 
cottier.  Of  course  there  were  a  number  of  gentlemen 
farmers  and  large  graziers  who  were  affluent,  but  the  term 
farmer,  as  used  in  Ireland,  also  included  the  very  smallest 
cultivator  who  was  not  actually  a  labourer,  and  it  is  of  these 
that  one  generally  thinks  when  the  term  is  used.  "The 
farming  class  may  be  defined  as  those  occupying  permanently 
their  holdings  of  whatever  size  whether  with  or  without 
leases."*     Much     confusion    and    misunderstanding    hfis 

>  I'ltlandl  SodaU  pp.  301-4. 

*  DtxM  Cmnmn.  p.  1110  Those  deuroiu  of  obtaining  mora  dHtuled  infonii«ti(Ui 
ftbout  the  life  and  ciuloms  o(  the  cutlien  tt  the  period  tbui  it  ia  possible  to  give  in  this 
book  nuf  be  referred  to  A  Skdck  oj  Slate  of  IrAtmi  PomI  and  Prami,  Londoa  1806. 
Uwj  Lndbeater'i  CoUaf  Diaiof^u  aad  Lanilard'i  FritiU  publislud  in  1813,  tbe 
nioa  wriler'a  Cattagt  Btajraphy  published  in  1823,  John  Wilaon  t^roker")  SkMeh  ef 
UU  SlaU  of  IriUni  Pad  a*i  PrtatM,  Dublin  ieS3,  "Martin  Da;le'i"  Itii^CMatirt. 
Dublin  IBaO,  the  atme  outbor'a  Common  Stmt  {or  Common  Poaplt.  Dublin  1S35. 
("MBTtln  DvjW  wu  the  pseudonym  of  tbe  Rev.  Wm.  Hickey  of  Butow  Glebe,  m 
Ban;.  Bitlart  of  At  S.D.S.  p.  333).  HinU  Id  CoOagitrs  by  one  of  the  Aull>on  of 
Cottaga  DiaJogUM  tor  the  Iriah  Peaaanlry.  Dublin  1838;  A.  Nicholson's  Irdani'M 
Wtleotni  to  tht  amnstr.  I^ndon  1B4T,  Wm.  Bennett's  Ka/rUivi  a/  Six  Wttkt  h 
IrMand.  London  IB4T.  Tiie  mntt  voluminous  dolaili  are  to  be  found  b  the  Appen- 
dices to  the  Report  ol  Iba  Poor  Inqujr;  Coniniisu'ia.         '  Dinin  Comm,  p.   137 
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been  caused  by  the  use  of  the  word  fanner  to  denote  two 
quite  different  things  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  this 
confusion  has  frequently  prevented  English  writers  from 
correctly  appreciating  Irish  economic  conditions.  "It  will 
be  surprising  to  Englishmen"  we  read  in  1811  "to  be  told 
that  the  farmers  in  Ireland  generally  reside  in  mud  cabins 
and  have  neither  barns  nor  stables  for  their  use."'  "In 
the  interior  of  the  south  of  Ireland"  we  are  told  some  years 
later  "there  are  scarcely  any  persons  to  be  found  whom  we 
in  England  consider  to  be  of  the  middle  rank  ;  for  the  culti- 
vating classes,  whether  they  pay  rent  for  what  they  call 
farms  or  are  labourers,  are  not  in  any  respect  to  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other."*  "I  have  applied  the  term  'farmers' 
to  one  class,  though  in  truth  there  is  no  class  which  deserves 
the  name,  at  least  according  to  its  significance  in  England  . .  . 
It  is  hard  to  find  any  points  of  distinction  between  the 
farmer  and  the  cottier."' 

All  testimony  is  agreed  that  the  small  Irish  farmers  were 
usually  exceedingly  indigent  and  miserable.  While  it  is 
true  that  many  of  them  found  it  wise  to  pretend  to  be 
poorer  than  they  actually  were,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
landlord  from  raising  their  rent,  *  it  is  no  less  true  that  their 
actual  condition  was  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  wretched 
in  the  extreme.  Wakefield  remarked  that  the  houses  even 
of  farmers  occupying  from  50  to  150  acres  were  remarkably 
bad  and  their  general  standard  of  living  low.*  Bicheno 
stated  that  "the  tenant  of  twenty  to  thirty  acres  is  but 
little  better  accommodated  than  the  cottier  ;  he  has  probably 
an  additional  compartment,  hardly  divided,  for  a  sleeping 
place  or  a  dairy."*  The  medium  sized  farmers  lived  in  low 
thatched  cottages  with  earth  floors ;'   and  in  their  general 

■  Ob  Ik*  stall  af  Irttand  by  an  Iruli  Mi^tnle  Ull. 

*  Tsratpi  Slurp  tTuoJ  and  Protpirity  ^t.  bv  Ml  Irish  Landlord,  Bristol  1824. 

*  O'njiin.  Thi  Pmmt  Slalt  o/  lA«  Iruh  Foot.  London  1835. 

*  NidMlion,  Srport  <n  Du  Otntral  Stalt  ol  Ajriculturi  w  At  DiHricU  AMamini  On 
MiMU  «*«t~M,  I>ubUa  1641. 

*  VoL  fl.  p.  779.        <  I'dniki  amd  111  Ecanomt  p.  33. 
>  LMvi  EM  U<  SlaU  af  IrAtad.  LoodoQ  1831. 
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mode  of  living  were  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  cottiers.* 
Although  they  did  not  live  on  an  exclusive  potato  diet,  their 
food  was  poor  and  insufficient.  Tea  constituted  one  of  its 
main  features.  ''Tea,  or  an  adulterated  imitation  of  it,  is 
in  Ireland  not  the  superfluous  supplement  to  the  comfortable 
meal  of  the  poor,  but  the  staff  of  their  life  and  the  support 
of  their  existence ...  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  this  ddetenoos 
mixture  of  leaves  called  tea,  with  an  ounce  of  black  sugar, 
a  bit  of  rancid  butter,  and  a  loaf  made  of  damaged  flour 
grossly  deficient  in  weight,  are  the  general  ingredients  of 
the  dinner  of  a  poor  family.*** 

\  WuBiis.  Tk§ MaiuUr  Mtmvof  IrdrntA.  Lowlofi  ISM. 


'  A  Wor4  9l  AMe$  to  Ai  Trodm^  md  Monied  IfUttttU  «/  /nIsimL  Dnblm  1804  voA 
we  B.  H.  Fm,  R&mmtk*  pnwmg  A$  Uu  of  Tm  1o  he  agamd  lft«  IiiitMtt$  of  Irdamd, 
Dubfin  1812.  A  oMtam  improToneiii  in  the  itandmid  of  UTiog  of  the  kmr  fainien 
WW  gBm>itad  in  1830,  erased  puily,  it  was  sugfested,  by  the  ispesl  of  the  Unini  duties 
■nd  the  oonseqaeot  dieeppess  of  caSoo.  RopoH  of  8dod  OmmmSm  om  Stdo  of  Poor 
1830  p.  8. 


'  I  'Rt  old  fashioned  and  inefficient  way  in  which  agri- 
X  culture  was  conducted  in  Ireland  aroused  the  astonish- 
ment of  many  strangers  to  the  country.  Arthur  Young  had 
described  the  condition  of  things  in  this  respect  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  as  being  deplorable ;  and,  although  in  the  next 
thirty  years  the  volume  of  agriculture  had  greatly  increased 
owing  to  the  spread  of  tillage,  no  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  production  was  noticeable.  "The  Irish  system 
of  husbandry  is  defective  in  the  extreme  ;"  we  read  in  1810 
"several  essential  parts  of  niral  economy  are  either  unknown 
to  or  negligently  overlooked  by  the  farmers  of  Ireland  ; 
and  not  one  of  the  various  successive  improvements  of 
their  neighbours  within  the  last  hundred  years  has  been 
as  yet  generally  adopted  by  them ....  An  exhausting 
repetition  of  grain  crops,  an  injudicious  application  of 
natural  manures,  impoverished  lands,  ill-fenced  fields 
overgrown  with  weeds,  and  clumsy,  misshapen,  ill-contrived 
implements  of  husbandry  attract  the  notice  of  the  traveller 
in  every  district  of  Ireland.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
quality  of  the  seed  committed  to  the  earth  ;  as  Uttle  to  the 
time  of  sowing  ;  still  less  to  the  accumulation  of  the  manure 
of  cattle.  A  beast  house  or  foddering  yard  is  scarcely  to 
be  met  with ;  compost  heaps  are  far  from  being  common ; 
watered  meadows  are  very  seldom  seen."*    This  account 

■  ThtmiUtim  A*  Brptdimi^  and  S£ian4  of  I mpronitg  tiu  J  gricuburttitlrAuii.  Cork  UIO. 
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is  confirmed  by  another  writer  of  the  same  period :  "The 
lower  and  more  numerous  class  of  the  farmers  are  seldom 
scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  seed ;  they  rarely 
dean  it  sufficiently ;  they  never  weed  their  crops ;  they 
prepare  their  lands  very  badly  and  generally  sow  too  late  ; 
the  consequence  of  all  this  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
inferiority  of  product."^  Wakefield  complained  that  the 
Irish  system  of  agriculture  was  greatly  behind  the  English, 
farmyards  and  out  offices  being  practically  unknown; 
and  gave  the  following  description  of  the  chief  implement 
of  husbandry  commonly  in  use : — ^"The  Irish  plough  is 
made  chiefly  of  wood,  and  has  a  very  long  beam.  Hie 
breast,  which  is  of  wood,  has  seldom  any  ground,  and  when 
there  is  one  it  is  not  shod.  The  shock  or  share  has  hardly 
any  wing,  so  that  the  furrow  is  forced  up  by  the  breast  of 
the  plough.  The  sock  in  general  is  of  cast  iron.  The  Scotch 
plough  has  been  introduced  of  late  years ;  it  is  a  small 
swing  plough,  and  a  most  excellent  thing  of  its  kind.  The 
many  varieties  of  light  ploughs  •  •  •  are  all  unknown.*** 
*'It  is  certain"  Wakefield  concludes  ^H;hat  in  Ireland  there 
is  abundance  of  exceedingly  rich  soil  capable  of  producing 
the  heaviest  crops ;  and  yet  crops  of  this  kind  are  sddom 
seen.  This  deficiency  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wretched  mode 
of  cultivation  and  not  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  Bad 
fallows,  vile  implements,  ragwort  and  thistles,  banks  without 
hedges,  land  saturated  with  water,  meadows  mown,  and 
the  grass  carried  off  without  any  return,  oats  frequently 
the  same,  the  whole  manure  of  the  farm  abswbed  by  the 
crop  of  potatoes,  are  all  striking  defects  which  will  enable 
anyone  to  judge  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Ireland."' 
We  find  occasional  evidences  of  agricultural  improvement 
during  the  next  few  years,  ^  but  the  general  condition 
of  agriculture  appears  to  have  continued  extremely  back* 
ward.  "In  the  midland  and  southern  counties"  Lord  Bless* 

^  Gtom  BMMt.  A  Skttuiicd  Aec^mU  iff  lf4md  Fmniai  immr  Hidmed  AMtn 
Dublin  1811.  >  Vol.  i.  pp.  860,  466,  601.  ^  Vol  L  pp.  579-80. 
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mgtoQ  wrote  in  1822  "there  are  many  excellent  farmers, 
and  from  the  produce  of  their  lands  the  English  market  is 
supplied  with  fine  wheat  and  oats  ;  but  generally  speaking 
agriculture  in  Ireland  is  a  hundred  years  behind  that  in 
England  or  Scotland."^  The  Select  Committee  on  the 
Employment  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  in  the  following  year 
reported  that,  "the  want  of  capital  in  Ireland  is  shown  by 
the  wretched  description  of  implements  used  both  in  domes- 
tic manufactures  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  by  the  general 
deficiency  even  of  such  instruments  as  the  poverty  of  the 
people  enables  them  to  employ.  The  plough,  carts,  and 
barrows  are  generally  of  the  rudest  description."*  A 
French  observer  remarked  that  the  implements  of  husbandry 
in  use  in  Ireland  were  three  hundred  years  out  of  date.  ' 
The  one  improvement  which  appears  to  have  taken  place 
At  this  period  was  the  adoption  of  the  Scotch  plough  by 
the  larger  farmers.* 

The  general  condition  of  agriculture  seems  however 
to  have  remained  stationary.  "Agriculture"  the  Railway 
Commissioners  reported  "is  in  the  rudest  and  lowest  state. 
The  substantial  farmer,  employing  labourers,  and  cultivating 
his  lands  according  to  the  improved  methods  of  modem 
husbandry  is  seldom  to  be  found."*  Ireland  still  continued 
to  lag  behind  other  countries  in  the  adoption  of  improved 
processes.  "The  use  of  foreign  manures,  the  extended 
application  of  machinery,  and  the  introduction  of  steam 
power  to  farm  purposes  has  nearly  revolutionized  the 
system  of  those  countries  where  men  of  skill  and  capital 
are  engaged  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  while  the  absence 
of  these  qualifications  in  the  small  tenantry  of  Ireland  has 
precluded    them    from    their     employment."*     "We    can 

>  OtMrtofiim)  im  Ou  Suut  of  Irdaiid.  London  1B22. 

■  Stparl  at  Bilm  CewtmiUtt  on  Emplagmml  at  Ou  Peer  M  IriUtmi  1623* 

*  Cimr  d-Oril  it  VlAinit  par  C.B..U.D.C.  Pant  1B38, 

*  n«  UtmittT  FofKiri-  Mtgati*t  Juna  1814,  Mirtin  Doyle,  SMf  t*  Small  Belim 
o*  FlmMimf.  Dublin  1630.    Four  Zngiivy  C<mH>ii«n«i  App.  A.  p.  230. 

*  Sttemd  Xtferl  p.  0, 

*  ntabM-tHin  Pilgats,  A  PrartiaJ  Tttaliit  on  Througk  Dtai-iUy.  Duhlin  ISta 
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scarcdy  dignify  with  the  name  of  fanning  the  wretched 
system  of  agriculture  pursued  in  a  great  portion  of  Ireland, 
particularly  in  the  south."^  The  Devon  C!onunissi<m  was 
impressed  by  the  evidence  of  the  defective  ccmdition  of 
agriculture  in  Ireland.  "The  general  tenor  of  the  evidence 
proves  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  districts  in  the 
north,  and  some  particular  localities  and  estates  or  individual 
farms  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  usual  agricultural 
practice  throughout  Ireland  is  defective  in  the  highest 
degree,  whether  as  regards  the  permanent  preparation  and 
improvement  of  the  land  essential  to  successful  tillage, 
the  limited  selection  of  the  crops  cultivated,  or  the  relative 
succession  and  tillage  of  those  crops."*  The  absoice  of 
suitable  farm  buildings  and  out  offices  was  especially 
remarkable.'  "To  an  Elnglishman  journeying  westward 
across  Ireland"  said  Poulett  Scrope  "it  almost  seems  that 
he  is  retrograding  from  an  age  of  science  and  civilization 
to  one  of  ignorance  and  barbarism."^  Trevelyan  says  that 
^^agriculture  was  carried  on  in  a  negligent  imperfect 
manner."' 

Possibly  the  respect  in  which  Irish  agriculture  was  most 
deficient  was  that  of  the  rotation  generally  i»actased. 
Wakefield  complained  that  "a  certain  system  is  pursued,  to 
which  the  farmers  pertinaciously  adhere,  without  the  least 
exception.  The  first  crop  is  potatoes ;  the  land  is  then  limed 
to  call  forth  its  productive  qualities;  and  it  is  harassed 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner  with  one  crop  of  white  straw 
after  another  imtil  it  becomes  quite  exhausted  and  unpro- 
ductive fear  many  years  after.  This  is  the  end  and  the 
result  of  all  the  exertions  of  an  Irish  farmer."'  Some  years 
later  Curwen  observed  that  "their  mode  of  cropping  is  so 
unmercifully  severe,  that  if  the  soil  did  not  possess  uncommon 

>  G«ak,  Ir^Umi  mti  Iritk  Quuthtu.  Loodon  184Sk 

*  lk9»m  Cammm.  p.  18.  *  ibid  p.  128. 

«  NOa  of  «  Tomt  m  Sttflmi  ScoimU  tmd  Ihhmd.  LoodDD  1849,  tad  im  Univ 
An  Ra$a9  <m  ihi  Pr€S0U  ai9t4  of  IrtUmd,  Loadotk  1B»,  &mMa  A  UUm  l»  Smi  ^m. 
LondQa  1848.  •  Itiii  Crim  p.  4.  '^k  L  p.  MX 
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fertility,  a  system  of  such  exhaustion  as  three  white  crops 
in  succession,  without  the  appHcation  of  any  manure, 
must  soon  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  sterility.  Yet  here  the 
practice  is  considered  a  gentle  treatment."^  This  was  the 
one  feature  of  Irish  agriculture  in  which  time  seemed  to 
produce  no  improvement.  "The  absence  of  any  important 
amelioration  in  the  mode  of  cropping  since  the  days  of 
Arthur  Voung"  remarked  Lord  Clements  "must  strike  the 
reader.  Improvements  of  other  kinds  may  be  noticed  in 
Ireland — there  are  better  markets — improved  breeds  of 
cattle — more  mills — better  carts  and  ploughs,  &c.  but  the 
course  of  tillage  is  still  the  same  in  its  essential  features."' 
The  evidence  given  before  the  Devon  Commission  showed 
that  the  system  of  rotation  practised  continued  to  be 
most  unsatisfactory.  "The  only  crop  may  be  said  to  be 
the  potato  ;  the  ground  being  manured  as  a  garden  every 
year.  On  holdings  above  one  acre  and  not  exceeding  two 
to  two  and  a  half  acres  the  practice  has  generally  been  a 
two  years  rotation  of  potatoes  and  grain  in  continued 
succession.  Up  to  three  or  four  acres,  a  three  years  rotation 
consisting  of— 1st  potatoes,  2nd  grain,  8rd  grain,  and  a 
small  portion  occupied  in  what  is  called  grazing.  The  hold- 
ings above  these  classes  are  most  generally  cultivated  on  a 
seven  or  eight  years  rotation — 1st  manured  for  potatoes ; 
2nd  grain  ;  8rd  grain  ;  4th  grain  again,  or  else  "left  out  to 
rest  for  grass"  and  producing  little  or  nothing  from  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  land,  and  from  no  seed  having  been 
sown  ;  5th  grass  getting  a  little  better  ;  6th  grass  still 
improving ;  7th  grass  on  lea,  after  which  the  same  rotation 
commences  again  with  potatoes.  When  the  third  grass 
crop  is  taken,  the  land  is  left  for  the  following  three  years 
to  rest  AS  grazing,  and  this  would  extend  the  rotation  to 
eight  years.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  there  are  only 
about  three  sevenths  of  the  farm  wliich  give  something 
approaching  to  a  tolerable  crop,  viz.  the  manured  land,  the 

'  Imwi  lT9m  Iniami  ToL  i.  p.  110.         *  Tht  Prtttnl  PavtHf  of  IrtlanJ,  I^iDdan  1S36. 
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first  crop  of  grain  and  the  lea  grain.  As  to  the  remaining 
four  sevenths,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  their  scanty 
produce  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  rent 
and  charges  of  the  farm,  without  bringmg  any  profitable 
return  to  the  occupiers.  Upon  the  whole  this  principle  of 
fanning  consists,  first  by  the  application  of  manure  to  bring 
up  the  land  to  a  certain  capability  of  production,  and  then, 
instead  of  seeking  to  keep  it  either  in  that  condition,  or  in 
a  progressively  improving  state,  the  effort  is  to  take  everything 
ftrom  it  by  a  continued  succession  of  the  same  elass  of 

crops,  until  it  becomes  incapable  of  returning 


the  cost  of  seed  and  labour ;  after  which  it  is  left  to  the 
unaided  and  gradual  operation  of  nature  to  recover  it  from 
the  efforts  of  this  destructive  treatment,  that  it  may  be 
again  exhausted,  and  again  left  for  years  unproductive 
to  recover.*'* 

Another  defect  frequently  complained  of  was  the  ab» 
sence  of  fences,  by  reason  of  which  cattle  and  sheep  had 
to  be  tethered  to  prevent  their  strajring  and  frequently 
suffered  much  injury  on  this  account.  "As  to  sheep** 
observed  Curwen  "I  have  seen  but  few  and  those  truly 
miserable  creatures  in  a  double  sense ;  first  in  their  sorry 
appearance;  and  next  in  the  curtailment  of  the  natural 
use  of  their  limbs  by  shackles,  which  fasten  their  hinder 
with  their  fore  1^.  This  practice  is  resorted  to  in  order  to 
keep  the  animals  within  certain  bounds,  which  the  fences 
are  insufficient  to  effect.***  ''In  this  country  of  expedients** 
according  to  Bicheno  ''the  remedy  for  bad  fences  is  to  tie 
the  legs  of  each  quadruped  together  with  wisps  of  straw.'** 
The  paucity  of  farm  buildings  drove  the  farmers  to  adopt 
the  extraordinary  expedient  of  thatchfaig  their  cattle  with 
straw  to  protect  them  from  the  weather.* 

The  Irish  horse,  naturally  a  very  adaptable  and 
useful  animal,  was   treated   with   such   extreme   cruelty 

^  Dmm  Cammm.Jp,  14.  *  OhwrnHonM  toL  L  p.  UML 
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and  neglect  by  the  farmers,  that  its  useful  qualities  tended 
to  become  impaired.'  At  the  same  time  the  Scotch  type 
of  cart  horse  came  to  be  introduced.*  The  smaller  farmers 
and  cottiers  relied  on  the  ass  for  their  carrying,  and  the 
gradual  replacement  of  the  horse  by  this  animal  was  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  increasing  poverty.'  Asses  were  very  common 
upon  the  holdings  up  to  three  acres,*  and  were  coming 
gradually  to  be  employed  in  place  of  horses  even  upon 
larger  holdings.*  A  kind  of  primitive  cooperation  was 
practised  in  the  use  of  these  beasts  of  burthen.  Operations 
requiring  the  use  of  several  horses  fit  the  same  time  were 
achieved  by  the  owners  of  several  single  horses  uniting 
their  efforts,  and  even  the  small  farmer  who  owned  no 
horse  could  obtain  the  services  of  his  neighbour's  by  giving 
a  few  days'  labour  in  return.' 

The  whole  agricultural  system  of  Ireland  appears  to 
have  been  ^ery  backward,  with  the  inevitable  and  necessary 
result  that  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  not  so  great 
as  it  should  have  been.  "In  point  of  natural  fertility" 
said  Newenham  "Ireland  is  greatly  superior  to  England. 
Yet  owing  to  an  heretofore  universal  want  of  capital  among 
the  more  numerous  class  of  farmers,  in  addition  to  habitual 
negligence  and  supineness  on  the  part  of  many,  and  a 
lamentable  deficiency  of  agricultural  knowledge  on  that 
of  others,  the  products  of  Ireland,  which  ought  unquestion- 
ably to  be  to  those  of  England  as  at  least  6  to  5,  are  as  4 
to  5  only.  In  other  words,  the  former  ought  to  produce 
at  least  one  half  more  than  it  actually  does."'  "The  cottier's 
gardens  throughout  the  country"  complained  Borroughs 
"and  even  the  lands  of  small  farmers  do  not  produce  one 
half  of  what  they,  coidd  otherwise  be  made  to  do  if  judici- 
ously cultivated."'    Nassau    Senior  expressed  the  opinion 


i.  p.  353.  '  Trimmer,  Farthtr  Obirrvaliimi  if-c.  London  1B12. 

*  Gough,  Atttntnt  of  Two  Jeiinia  SmiDucard  in  Irdand  in  181T.  Dublin  ]S18. 

*  .VichcUon,  SipoH  <n>  llu  Gntral  Suilt  of  AgricvUuri  in  On  DiitnH  Adymii^  At 
UiddUS)ia<inoit.  Dublin  1S41.      *  Sfn»d RipaS  FrUt Etsafip.  60.  Ctnsm  ef  IMl  p.  xud. 

*  Oxtwea,  LtUtrifprm  Inland,  to],  i.  p.  106,  Peor  Inquiry  Commiuion  Ajrp.  A.  p.  IM. 

*  Vfm  p.  63.  *  Buayt  en  FrttMital  HuOandri,  Dublin  1637. 
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that  **the  land  of  Ireland  does  not  return  a  fourth,  perhaps 
not  an  eighth,  of  what  might  be  obtained  from  it  by  fair 
industry  and  competent  skill."^  That  the  superior  fertility 
of  Irish  to  English  land  is  not  mere  fiction  is  proved  by  the 
experiments  of  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  who  prepared  the 
f oUowing  statistics* : 

AVERAGE  CROP  PER  HECTARE  (2.47  ACRES)    IN    HECTOLITRES 

(2.8  BUSHELS) 


Crop 


EncUad 


Scotland 


Ireland 


Wheat 
Rye 
Bariey 
Oats 

Mean 


18 
10 
21 
16 


16 
12 
12 
16 


20 
32 
21 
16 


16 


14 


17| 


The  above  animadversion  on  Irish  agriculture  must  be 

taken  to  apply  only  to  tillage.  In  the  region  of  pasture  we 

find  a  very  different  state  of  things  prevailing,  and  meet 

with  constant  accounts  of  improvement.  It  must  not  be 

forgotten  that  improvements  in  the  methods  of  rearing 

stock  did  not  constitute  an  unmixed  benefit,  as  every  fresh 

inducement  to  throw  tillage  land  into  pasture  tended  to 

increase   the   imemployment   of  the   people.     The   more 

economically  and  profitably  live  stock  could  be  produced, 

the  more  land  was  thrown  into  pasture,  the  more  tenants 
were  ejected.    The  fact  remains  that  great  and  extensive 

improvements  took  place  in  the  rearing  of  live  stock  in  the 

period  under  review, 

"In  regard  to  live  stock'*  said  Wakefield  ''and  particularly 

cattle  and  sheep,  great  and  most  useful  improvements 

have  certainly  taken  place,  and  every  praise  is  due  to  those 

individuals    whose    exertions    have    been    crowned    with 

success/'*     Whitley  Stokes  observed  in  1821  that  both 


^  Irdmd^  JowmaU  ^«.  toL  Ljp.  SO. 
'  quoted  in  Kane  lidrnMnml  ii§$oun§» 
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Irish  cattle  and  sheep  liad  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  the  best  English  breeds ;'  and  the  Poor 
Inquiry  Commission  was  presented  with  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  had  greatly 
improved.* 

One  obstacle  however  stood  in  the  way  of  the  full  improve- 
ment of  the  live  stock,  namely  the  reluctanee  of  the  farmers 
to  grow  green  crops.  There  was  no  subject  on  which  Arthur 
Young  waxed  more  eloquent  than  this,  yet  his  advice  was 
in  the  main  disregarded.  One  of  the  effects  of  Foster's 
Com  Law  was  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  farmers 
on  the  production  of  food  for  man,  and  no  attention  was 
directed  to  the  equally  important  subject  of  growing  food 
for  cattle.'  The  excuse  generally  put  forward  by  the 
Irish  farmers  for  their  failure  to  introduce  the  culture  of 
green  crops,  was  that  such  crops  were  generally  stolen  ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  foundation  for  this  plea.  An 
Irish  landlord  wrote  in  1824,  "I  have  been  fop  above  twenty 
five  years  endeavouring  to  introduce  tlie  cultivation  of 
turnips  upon  my  estate  in  the  south,  but  cannot  accomplish 
it.  As  soon  as  the  turnips  grow  to  any  size,  the  common 
people  carry  them  away  as  if  they  were  public  property."* 
The  universality  of  the  custom  of  stealing  crops  is  vouched 
for  by  such  excellent  authorities  as  Edward  Borroughs 
and  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien.*  The  evidence  before  the  Devon 
Commission  showed  that  housefeeding  had  scarcely  pro- 
gressed at  all,  and  that  the  growing  of  green  crops  was 
still  for  the  most  part  unpractised  by  the  Irish   farmers.* 

There  was  one  crop  which  might  have  proved  a  source 
of  substantial  profit  had  its  cultivation  not  been  suppressed 
by  the  government.    By  a  statute  of  1779  the  growth  of 

>  ObMMtJMU  OH  A*  Pof^lotiim  and  Ktnmrca  of  Irdmd,  Dublin  ISSl. 

■  Jh.  f .  pt.  8  p,  30.  ■  Fnaer,  OUanmgi  m  IrAmd,  Loadoo  1803. 

*  lit  SyK  MWDiftper,  Mb  Uarcb  1S24.  *  Bomnigbi,  Eiiayt  oit  Practteai  Hhs- 

Im^,  Dublin  1627,  O'Briea,  IrtLnd  i*  IS4B,  London  I&IB. 

■  Detail  CWwu.  p.  TO.  The  but  us^unls  ol  Irish  Bgrivullure  >t  Ihe  tune  «re,  lor 
Uw  mrtj  put  af  the  period,  Trimowi'a  Brirf  Inquiry  infd  Vu  PraenI  Stalt  ej  Agnail- 
tmr*  H  Ote  SoMhtrn  Farlt  ef  ItAmd,  snd  Wakefield,  and  for  the  later  put  of  the  period 
ArffiifiU  P  lu  the  Arporl  o/  lAi  Poor  Iitq»ay  Commiuvm. 
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tobacco,  which  had  once  1660  been  forbidden  in  any  pait 
of  the  British  Islea,  was  pennitted  in  Ireland.^  The  result 
of  this  permission  was  that  the  Irish  farmers  engaged  in  a 
very  extensive  cultivation  of  the  tobacco  plant,  with  consider- 
able success.  ''In  the  county  of  Wexford'*  we  read  in  18S9 
"the  writer  of  these  pages  has  seen  in  the  last  year  upwards 
of  a  thousand  acres  of  tobacco,  mostly  fine  and  flourishing  •  • 
In  Wexford  the  tobacco  planters  are  generally  persons  of 
by  no  means  extensive  property;  th^  are  mostly  men 
who  were  small  farmers  and  cottiers  when  they  applied 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  • .  •  •  The  Wexford  peasant  who 
formerly  devoted  his  cottage  gardens  to  a  crop  of  potatoes 
knew  no  better  fare  than  those  roots  moistened  with  butter^ 
milk;  but  the  profit  arising  from  his  tobacco  crops  has 
enabled  him  to  become  a  consumer  of  tea,  sugar,  spirits 
I  See  J*  '  Although  the  chief  coitre  of  the  culture  was  Wexford, 
tobacco  was  also  grown  in  other  counties,  principally 
Carlow,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny.*  The  value  of  tobacco 
is  shown  by  the  very  high  rate  of  tithe  which  was  exacted 
on  it;  the  composition  act  expressly  provided  that  no 
account  should  be  taken  of  ''the  extraordinary  income 
arising  from  the  tithe  of  tobacco.*'* 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  promised  therefore  to  be  a 
source  of  prosperity  tp  those  who  engaged  on  it.  In  1881 
it  was  put  down  by  act  of  parliament.*  The  statute  which 
suppressed  it  was  bitteriy  complained  of  by  Irish  agricul- 
turalists  many  years  afterwards.  **Will  the  government 
make  any  sacriiice  for  Ireland  ?"  asked  Mr.  Wigging  ''Will 
it  allow  the  growth  of  tobacco,  which  might  be  easily 
and  very  successfully  cultivated  by  the  small  farmers  T"* 
"When  the  growth  of  tobacco"  complained  a  Repeal 
pamphleteer  "was  found  successful  and  most  productive 
the  British  government  suppressed  it."  ^ 

1  13  Ow.  n.  c.  24,  19  Geo.  m  e.  96.    *  tUfUdJamB  on  rt#  Jbnnrff  Qwwifc  of  T^lmoe^^ 

DaUm  1S29.       *  ^vOiaui^  A  Bolmied  HiaktriBd  mid  Fr^d^ 

FUmt,  London  1890.        «  S  and.  8  Wm.  IV  a  119  •.  81.       •  1  and  S  Wm.  IV.e.  IS. 

•  Tlh«  ironiup  JTiftfy  0/ /f«biul,  DabKn  1841 

*  O'Donofhiie,  Iruik  WromgM  mU  Bn§K9k  MunU^  Diiblift  ISIft. 
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There  is  very  little  to  be  said  about  the  timber  plan- 
tations of  Ireland  in  the  period  under  review.  As  we  have 
shown  elsewhere',  the  Irish  woods  were  almost  completely 
destroyed  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  they  had  not  been  restored.  There  was  no  lack  of 
legislative  encouragement  of  the  planting  of  timber ;  no 
less  than  fifteen  statutes  dealing  with  the  matter  had  been 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament ;  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  attained  their  object  to  any  extent.*  All  observers 
of  Irish  affairs  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  agreed  that 
the  country  suffered  from  a  grievous  shortage  of  timber. 
"Such  is  the  general  scarcity  of  timber  in  the  south  of 
Ireland"  Trimmer  remarked  in  1812  "that  not  only  the 
farms  are  without  a  comfortable  cottage,  but  in  most 
districts  even  the  fields  are  entirely  without  gates.  As  a 
substitute  large  stones  are  piled  up  where  gates  should 
be  ... .  In  the  neighbourhood  of  sea  ports  what  field  gates 
there  are  are  made  of  foreign  fir."*  Wakefield  remarked 
the  same  thing : —  "Lord  Enoiskillen  remembers  being 
told  by  his  father  that  a  squirrel  might  have  hopped  from 
tree  to  tree  the  whole  way  between  Florencecourt  and 
Belturbet,  a  distance  of  almost  twenty  English  miles,  in 
which  at  present  not  so  much  as  a  tree  is  to  be  seen ;  and 
similar  circumstances  have  been  related  to  me,  all  which 
seem  to  prove  that  immense  woods  existed  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago  in  places  where  no  other  vestiges  of  them  are 
now  to  be  found  than  the  roots  ....  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  formerly,  timber  speaking  generally  is  now 
so  exceedingly  scarce  that  I  have  travelled  many  a  dreary 
mile,  crossing  whole  counties,  without  seeing  so  much 
as  a  bush.  By  some  cause  or  other  the  country  has  been 
entirely  cleared  of  wood  ;  and  since  that  time  trees  have 
been  planted,  not  on  speculation,  or  with  a  view  to  profit; 
for  an  opinion  has  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  I  am  appre- 

>  Etomomic  BtHery  cf  IrilanJ  in  llu  EtgUamth  Cmtury  pp.  1S3-T. 

■  AlMt  «/  llu  rrooHdinft  af  Itii  Socirly  fur  On  Impmtmnl  of  IrtUnd,  Duhlin  IBSS. 
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hensive  still  exists,  that  the  planters  of  timber  sddom  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  labour  and  expense ....  The  timber 
of  Ireland  is  confined  to  the  CTibeUishments  around  family 
mansions/'  ^  A  few  years  later  Curwen  observed  **We 
have  not  in  a  circuit  of  140  miles  met  with  a  single  experi* 
ment  of  Irish  planting,  sufficiently  important  to  entitle 
the  individual  to  a  record  of  his  name  as  a  planter.'*  * 

One  consequence  of  this  great  dearth  of  timber  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  erecting  proper 
farm  buildings ;  ''Want  of  timber  aggravates  the  expense 
of  building,  enhances  the  rent  of  houses,  increases  the  price 
of  all  machinery  and  all  utensils,  in  which  wood  is  employed, 
obstructs  manufacture,  agriculture,  and  commerce."' 
The  want  of  timber  was  also  felt  as  a  serious  drawback 
by  those  engaged  on  working  the  coal  mines,  as  it  raised 
the  price  of  pit  props ;  and  by  the  tanners,  as  it  enhanced 
the  price  of  bark.  *  The  ph>vision  trade  also  suffered  through 
the  impossilnlity  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  casks.* 

No  increase  in  the  amount  of  timber  was  noticeable  as 
the  century  progressed.  Indeed  in  the  decade  1841 — 51  the 
munber  of  acres  under  timber  actually  decreased.  In  1841 
it  amounted  to  874,482  acres  or  1.8%  of  the  total  surface 
of  Ireland,  and  in  1851  to  804,906   acres    or    1.47  %.* 

We  must  not  leave  the  subject  of  agriculture  without 
referring  to  the  efforts  made  by  various  public  spirited 
persons  and  institutions  to  improve  its  condition.  The 
Dublin  Society  had  been  accustomed  during  the  eighteenth 
century  to  encourage  good  farming  by  a  system  of  premiums 
and  prizes;  and  various  local  farming  societies  had  also 

^  VoL  I  VP'  680-1. 

*  Obitrvatiom,  yoL  t  p.  258.  A  good  acoount  of  the  more  impotUni  planUtiont  in 
Iraknd  in  1812ff  oonU&ed  in  Wftkafield  pp.  682^79;  and  in  1&7  io  Montonth,  JTm- 
ctBtm»ut  ReperU  on  Woods  mmd  Pianiatiimi  and  see  Hanoock.  0%  Ikt  Boomownic  CmtuM 
iff  A§  Pmmi  8iaU  of  AgnMHturt  ti»  Irdoand  pt.  V.  Dublin  1849. 

s  Finlay,  UtUn  to  lft«  Jruk  Oooemnuni,  Dublin  1888  and  lee  Tiinunar  Bn^  A»* 
mwy  ^tf.,  London  1800. 

*  On  the  8iaU  of  Irotmd,  by  an  Irieb  Landloid  1811. 

s  ThemthiM  on  llbc  Poor  of  IroUmi  by  a  Barriater,  DttbUn  1881. 

*  Cmmu  of  IroUmd  1851  Omttrml  ApoH  p.  iL 
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been  formed  with  the  same  object.  In  1800  there  was 
established  the  General  Farming  Society  "under  the  patro- 
nage of  the  Dublin  Society".  This  new  society  concerned 
itself  with  the  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical  aspect 
of  agriculture,  and,  from  the  time  of  its  formation  until 
its  dissolution  in  1828,  the  Dubhn  Society  discontinued 
the  encouragement  it  had  formerly  practised  and  devoted 
its  attention  solely  to  the  theoretical  side.  Two  years 
later  the  work  of  active  encouragement  was  resumed  by 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  A  new  special  committee  "of 
agriculture  and  planting"  was  formed,  and  the  cooperation 
of  local  fanning  societies  was  invited.  Live  stock  shows 
were  held,  and  the  work  of  the  society  took  its  present 
form.  In  addition  to  the  other  moneys  granted  to  the 
Dublin  Society  a  special  grant  of  £5,000  a  year  was  made 
to  the  Farming  Society,    but  was  discontinued  in  1828.' 

In  addition  to  these  central  bodies,  there  were  numerous 
small  local  societies  which  had  as  their  aim  the  improvement 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  It  was  in  order  to  create 
some  measure  of  cooperation  and  common  action  amongst 
these  societies  that  the  Agricultural  Improvement  Society 
of  Ireland  was  founded  in  1840.  The  number  of  local  societies 
connected  with  this  body  was  23  in  1841,  53  in  1842,  80 
in  1848  and  120  in  1850.> 

The  amount  of  good  attained  by  the  efforts  of  these 
bodies  seems  to  have  been  very  small.  They  were  criticized 
first  of  all  on  the  ground  that  the  amount  offered  by  them 
in  prizes  was  not  sufficient.  "The  premiums"  we  read  in 
1810  "held  forth  by  the  Dubhn  Society  and  the  Agricultural 
Society,  were  and  are  far  too  trivial  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  common  farmers 
knows  anything  about  them,  and  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
thinks   it  worth    his  while  to  be  a  competitor  for  any  of 


'  Banj,  Aiitory  el  tin  R.D^.  pp.  233,  24T.8. 

*  StperU  of  Aqrieahval  lvifm*mrnt  SveiOy  n/  IrAind,  Dublin  1840  rt 
Dktitott  1851  p.  332. 
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them."^  The  principal  critidam  advanced  however  was 
that  a  disproportionate  amount  of  attention  was  given 
to  live  stock,  and  not  enough  to  tillage.*  The  justice 
of  this  criticism  is  shown  by  a  table  prepared  for  the  Devon 
Conmussion  from  which  it  appears  that  of  the  sums  distri« 
buted  by  thirty-two  farming  societies  V4  ^^  devoted  to 
cattle  as  against  Vt  to  ploughing,  and  Vu  to  turnips  and  green 
crops  as.  against  Vm  to  farming  implements.'  It  was  also 
said  that  the  societies  did  not  help  the  class  that  needed 
them  most,  namely  the  small  tenants,  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  any  system  of  personal  supervision.*  Of  course 
there  were  notable  exceptions — ^for  example  the  Ballinasloe 
society  which  did  immense  good  to  the. district, — ^but 
generally  speaking  the  results  achieved  were  disappointing.* 
O'Connell  expressed  the  suspicion  that  the  agricultural 
societies  were  designed  "to  enable  the  landlords  to  com- 
bine together  for  the  exclusion  of  Catholic  tenants.*'* 

Of  course  the  real  drawback  of  the  premium  system  was 
that  it  began  at  the  wrong  end.  It  was  useless  to  offer 
prizes  for  improved  products  to  a  tenantry  who  were  ignorant 
of  how  the  improvements  should  be  effected.  What  was 
really  needed  was  not  so  much  encouragement  as  instruction. 
This  was  clearly  perceived  by  the  Devon  CcHnmission: 
"Without  wishing  to  underrate  the  usefulness  of  such 
societies,  we  must  consider  as  even  more  important  the 
adoption  of  such  plans  as  shall  best  give  to  the  small  farm^ 
practical  instruction  in  the  best  method  of  cultivation.'*' 
Ireland  was  not  totally  lacking  in  facilities  for  agricultural 
instruction,  but  they  were  inadequate.  Schools  had  been 
opened  in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Eklucation 
in  several  counties,  but  the  total  amount  of  land  held  by 


Cork  isia 

*  Lofd  demnta  Tki  PM§mt  PMwr%  cf  Irtlmmi,  London  189a 
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them  was  less  than  200  acres,  and  the  total  number  of 
instructors  employed  was  only  21.^  The  Devon  Commis- 
sioners were  strongly  impressed  by  the  necessity  of  increased 
agricultural  education,  but  were  content  to  allow  it  to  be 
provided  by  individual  enterprise.* 

p.  89.  *iiU,V  U40 


CHAPTER  ra. 

SXTBDIVIBrON  AKD  (TONSOUDATION. 

THE  foregoing  chapters  have  been  directed  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  while  Ireland  was  a  country  of  great 
natural  fertility  its  agricultural  popiilation  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  misery,  and  its  agriculture  so  defective  that  the 
soil  was  made  to  produce  but  a  fraction  of  its  full  capacity. 
The  existence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  on  the 
very  border  line  of  starvation  pointed  to  a  disproportion 
between  the  population  and  the  resources  of  the  country. 
The  full  resources  of  the  country  were  not  exploited,  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  land  did  not  produce  its  maximum 
product.  Ireland  thus  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  rich 
country  failing  to  support  its  population  in  comfort.  Such 
an  unnatural  condition  of  affairs  calls  for  some  explana- 
tion. Before  entering  upon  this  inquiry  however  we 
must  first  draw  attention  to  the  great  revolution  which 
took  place  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  Ireland  in 
the  first  fifty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  account 
of  this  revolution  practically  resolves  itself  into  a  description 
of  the  remarkable  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  large  to 
small  and  from  small  to  large  farms  that  took  place  between 
the  Union  and  the  Famine.  During  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  the  century  there  was  a  strong  tendency  operating  towards 
the  creation  of  small  holdings;  that  tendency  to  some 
extent  ceased,  but  did  not  altogether  disappear,  at  the 
termination  of  the  great  war ;  and  from  that  time  forward 
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it  was  gradually  replaced  by  a  tendency  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

In  treating  of  the  first  swing  of  the  pendulum — that  in 
the  direction  of  small  farms — we  must  carefully  distinguish 
between  two  categories  of  subdivision.  In  the  first  place 
we  note  the  tendency  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  for 
landlords  to  demise  small  holdings,  and  for  tenants  to  sublet 
their  holdings  to  more  than  one  subtenant,  and  in  the 
second  place  we  note  the  more  permanent  tendency  of  the 
tenants  to  subdivide  their  holdings  amongst  their  children 
and  dependents.  The  former  of  these  tendencies,  which  is 
properly  known  by  the  name  of  subletting,  grew  less  and 
less  marked  as  the  century  advanced  ;  whereas  the  latter, 
properly  known  as  subdivision,  remained  constant. 

The  movement  towards  subletting  was  the  result  of 
several  causes,  of  which  the  first  in  point  of  time  was  the 
legislation  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  culminating  in  Foster's 
celebrated  com,  law  of  1784,  which,  by  raising  the  price  of 
Irish-grown  com,  had  the  effect  of  replacing  pasture  farming 
to  a  large  extent  by  tillage,  and  consequently  of  decreasing 
the  size  of  the  holding  which  it  was  considered  profitable 
to  work.  The  tendency  was  still  further  emphasized  after 
1806,  when  the  last  remaining  restraints  on  the  importation 
of  Irish  com  into  Great  Britain  were  removed.'  The  exten- 
sion of  tillage  did  not  however  necessitate  any  diminution 
in  the  pastoral  products  of  the  country,  as  the  two  types 
of  farming  are,  as  is  well  known,  not  mutually  exclusive 
but  mutually  helpful.*  "Since  the  year  1784"  we  read  in 
1811  "with  a  home  demand  one  fourth  greater  than  that 
antecedent  to  that  period,  the  surplus  com  exported  after 
a  deduction  made  for  the  com  imported  is  actually  twenty 
times  greater  than  it  then  was ;  and  there  is  at  present  a 
greater  number  of  acres  appropriated  to  grass  than  there 
then  were."*    "From  being  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
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pasture"  stated  Mr.  Nunmo  "and  reduced  to  the  neoenitj 
of  importing  com  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million,  Ireland 
now  with  a  vastly  increased  population  yearly  exports  to 
the  amount  of  four  millions  of  tillage  produce,  without  any 
perceptible  diminution  of  the  returns  from  her  gracing 
system."^  The  high  prices  of  com  of  all  kinds  caiued  by 
the  great  war  had  the  effect  of  still  further  emphasizing 

^  this  tendency.  Anybody  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  become  possessed  of  a  large  tract  of  land  for  a  long 
lease^  found  that  he  could  derive  a  substantial  income  by 
subletting  his  holding  in  small  sections  to  working  tillage 

*  farmers.  In  other  words,  the  high  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  which  tended  to  replace  pasture  by  tillage  tended 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  middlemen  who  lived  from 
rents  derived  from  land»  and  also  to  decrease  the  sixe  of  the 
average  farm,  as,  owing  to  the  general  want  of  capital,  it 
was  impossible  to  find  tenants  for  large  tillage  fanns.* 
In  1810  the  movement  was  apparent  to  Wak^eld  who, 
after  complaining  of  the  former  extent  of  large  pasture 
farms,  and  observing  the  tendency  to  divide  them  up  into 
small  tillage  farms  which  was  then  appearing,  remarks 
that  "there  is  great  room  for  an  extension  of  this  system 
throughout  the  grazing  lands  of  Ireland,  the  only  fear  is  the 
rushing  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  that  instead  of  the 
estate  being  divided  into  respectable  fam:is,  it  may  be  split 
into  the  minutest  divisions."'  "To  say"  wrote  Lord  Carbery 
a  few  years  later  "that  there  are  now  in  the  maritime 
districts  of  the  north  of  Ireland  three  families  for  every 
one  that  existed  there  thirty  years  ago  is,  I  am  sure,  far 
short  of  the  fact ;  in  many  places  double  that  number  might 
be  stated,  without  a  hazard  of  exceeding  the  truth."^  In 
the  same  year  Mr.  Cturwen  remarked  that  the  movement 
towards  small  farms  was  in  danger  of  being  earned  to  an 
excessive  degree.  "The  minute  subdivision  of  lands  among 

•  TnvelyML  IriA  Criiii  p.  11.        f  VoL  L  p.  SOS. 
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the  occupants  is  attended  with  many  seriows  evils.  The 
rents  of  these  small  sub-let  parcels  become  so  high  to  the 
actual  cultivators  as  to  preclude  all  profitable  return  from 
their  labour ....  The  aggregate  number  of  houses  is 
greater  than  would  be  required  if  the  estate  were  distri- 
buted into  moderately  sized  farms."'  "The  high  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  during  the  late  continental  war, 
and  the  consequently  increased  value  of  land,  appear  to 
have  much  increased  subletting,  by  enabling  the  large 
farmers  without  personal  trouble  to  derive  from  their 
leaseholds  considerable  incomes  in  the  form  of  profit  rents."'  - 
All  during  the  Peninsular  war  large  quantities  of  Irish 
corn  were  shipped  to  Spain  and  Portugal  for  the  troops 
at  more  than  the  maximum  price  at  which  exportation 
was  allowed  ;  and  advantage  was  taken  of  this  opportunity 
by  the  com  factors  to  sell  a  large  quantity  to  foreign  mer- 
chants. Great  complaints  were  heard  in  1818,  when  this 
illegal  practice  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  government.* 
To  this  agricultural  motive  towards  subletting,  there 
was  added  a  political  motive.*  The  statute  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1798  which  had  enfranchised  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics conferred  the  vote  on  freeholders  whose  interest 
amounted  to  the  annual  value  of  forty  shillings.  From  the 
date  of  the  passing  of  this  act  it  became  the  interest  of  Irish 
landlords  to  increase  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  forty 
shilling  freeholders  on  their  estates.  "Parliamentary 
influence"  said  Townshend  in  his  Survey  of  Cork  "is  very 
much  looked  to  in  all  leases,  consequently  every  proprietor 
has  an  army  of  freeholders."'  "The  Irish  Government" 
said  Mr.  Bicheno  "in  order  to  attach  the  proprietors  to 
them  were  in  the  habit  of  distributing  divers  bounties 
smong  them  in  the  shape  of  places  and  preferments,  civil 

'  O^itmUuma  kc  toI.  u.  p.  40.  *  Divm  Comm.  pp.  411.8. 

•  Official  Paptri  ftiHie  RforrdOf/itl  ObWi'h  1790  1831.  C»rW/i  4S6  Iio.  lfl3T. 

*  Tbi*  rlfificitioo  of  Mnicultunl  and  pt^iirsl  inaUT«  For  nibdinskKi  is 
bwrawtd  from  Dr.  Sigenon'a  inrftluable  book  oa  Iriih  Land  Ttmtra  pp.  171-3. 
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and  ecclesiastical.  It  has  been  said  that  everything  in 
Ireland  resolves  itself  into  a  *job\  Now  in  order  to  tempt 
by  any  job  it  is  necessary  to  possess  political  influoioe, 
and  the  forty  shilling  proprietors  were  created  to  obtain  it."^ 
*'Till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period^  proprietors  do 
not  seem  to  have  taken  any  active  measures  to  prevent  the 
practice  of  subletting.  It  even  seems  that  while  forty 
shilling  freeholds  conferred  the  franchise,  they,  in  some 
cases,  rather  encouraged  subletting  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  political  influence ....  The  motives  towards 
subletting  which  we  have  mentioned  ceased  to  operate  in 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  attention 
of  the  proprietors  has  been  latterly  more  called  to  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  this  practice ;  and  their  exertions, 
aided  by  the  Subletting  Act,  have  considerably  diminished 
the  frequency  of  its  occurrence."'  The  reasons  which  induced 
the  landowners  to  change  their  attitude  towards  subletting 
will  appear  more  fully  in  subsequent  sections ;  all  we  are 
called  upon  to  do  here  is  to  record  that  the  temptations 
towards  subletting  had  practically  ceased  to  be  effective 
by  the  year  1880. 

The  motives  operating  to  produce  subdivision,  properly 
so  called,  were  more  enduring  and  permanent  than  those 
which  operated  to  cause  subletting.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
industrial  development  of  the  country,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  landlords  neglected  to  improve  and  put  into  cultivation 
the  waste  lands  on  their  estates,  the  only  occupation  open  to 
the  children  of  the  tenants  of  land  was  to  till  part  of  their 
parents'  farm.  This  extreme  dependence  on  the  land  for 
subsistence  led  directly  to  the  growth  of  the  custom  of  a 
parent's  apportioning  his  land  amongst  his  children,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  original  feonily  holding  grew  more  and 
more  subdivided  in  each  generation.  ^'Every  patch  produces 
a  new  family;"  we  read  in  1822  **every  member  of  a  family 
a  new  patch ;  and  so  on.  Hence  a  country  covered  with 

*  Irdamd  and  tu  Eetmnmg  p.  140.         *  Dmmk  Comm  pp.  417-S. 


beggars — a  complete  pauper  warren."'  The  evils  of  the 
excessive  subdivision  thus  brought  about  were  quite  clear 
to  the  tenants  themselves,  who  were  nevertheless  forced 
to  adopt  this  disadvantageous  course  through  sheer  neces- 
sity. "Tenants  are  themselves  aware  of  the  evils  arising 
from  subdividing  very  small  farms ;  for  they  have  often 
told  me  that  if  those  which  they  occupy  and  are  splitting 
up  were  their  own  property,  they  would  not  subdivide 
them,  as  they  are  already  too  small  to  support  a  family 
with  any  degree  of  comfort  and  pay  a  rent."'  The  landlords 
were  quite  unable  to  prevent  this  kind  of  subdivision,  as 
the  tenants  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  devices  to  elude  their 
vigilance.  "It  requires  the  most  carefid  wateh  to  prevent 
a  subdivision  of  the  farms,  and  the  modes  of  evading  the 
landlord's  refusal  to  permit  it  are  various  ;  a  man  will  come 
to  beg  for  leave  to  divide  a  farm,  already  too  small  for  one 
tenant  to  live  comfortably  upon  it ;  his  son  wishes  to  be 
married,  and  must  have  a  garden,  grass  for  a  cow,  and  a 
spot  for  his  potatoes ;  the  landlord  or  his  agent  refuses, 
and  apparent  submission  follows  ;  but  a  room  is  added  to 
the  parental  cabin,  no  second  house  indeed  appears  upon 
the  farm,  yet  the  son  marries,  and  occupies  that  newly 
made  apartment,  the  landlord's  mandate  is  evaded,  two 
families  live  upon  the  farm,  in  the  same  house,  it  is  true, 
but  the  farm  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  divided  between 
tbem."'  "Though"  we  read  in  the  digest  of  the  Evidence 
given  before  the  Devon  Commission  "the  practice  of  sublet- 
ting is  now  much  less  prevalent  than  it  formerly  was,  it 
appears  that  the  practice  of  subdividing  farms  as  a  provision 
for  the  children  of  tenants  still  continues  to  a  very  great 
extent,  notwithstanding  the  most  active  exertions  of 
proprietors  and  agents.  This  evil  is  one  difficult  or  almost 
impossible  to  prevent.  The  parent  possessed  of  a  farm 
looks  upon  it  as  a  means  of  providing  for  his  family  after 


'  TUSUU  of  tlu  Nation.  London  1822.         *  Nicholson.  Report  of  Ihe  Prutnl 
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his  decease,  and  consequently  rarely  induces  them  to  adopt 
any  other  than  agricultural  pursuits,  or  makes  any  other 
provision  for  them  than  the  miserable  segment  of  a  farm, 
which  he  can  carve  for  each  out  of  his  holding,  itself  perhaps 
below  the  smallest  sisee  which  can  give  profitable  occupation 
to  a  family.  Each  son,  as  he  is  married,  is  installed  in  his 
portion  of  the  ground,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  sons-in- 
law  receive  as  the  dowries  of  their  brides  some  share  of  the 
farm.  In  vain  does  the  landlord  or  his  agent  threaten  the 
tenant ;  m  vain  is  the  erecticm  of  new  houses  prohibited 
or  the  supply  of  turf  limited.  The  tenant  relies  on  the 
sympathy  of  his  class  to  prevent  ejectment,  and  on  his  own 
ingenuity  to  defeat  the  other  impediments  to  his  favourite 
mode  of  providing  for  his  family."^ 

Many  extraordinary  instances  were  dted  before  the 
Devon  Commission  of  the  extent  to  which  subdivision  of 
this  kind  had  been  carried.  One  witness  quoted  the  case 
of  a  holding  of  887  Irish  acres,  of  which  only  167  were 
arable,  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  110  separate 
tenants.*  The  extent  to  which  this  subdivision  was  carried 
was  not  more  striking  than  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
effected.  The  general  method  of  subdividing  land  between 
the  members  of  a  family  was  not  to  apportion  the  holding 
i  into  equal  shares  but  to  assign  strips  of  the  different  parts 
I  of  the  land  of  different  quality  to  the  members  of  the  family. 
These  strips  were  in  many  cases  very  small,  and  were  dosdy 
intermingled,  so  that  there  was  created  a  fruitful  source 
of  quarrelling  and  internecine  strife.  This  method  of  holding 
land  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  rundale.  **There 
is  a  tenure  named  rundale''  we  read  in  1825  ''in  which  a 
field  is  farmed  by  many  persons  in  common,  who  are  all 
equally  concerned  in  labouring  it.  The  disadvantages  of 
this  mode  of  tenure  do  not  require  to  be  elaborately  set 
forth.  It  is  a  little  republic  without  laws,  and  therdbre 
cannot  prosper.    Yet  the  poorest  of  the  peasantry  are 

^  DwM  Oomm,  p.  41S.  *  Dmm  Omum.  |i.  419. 
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fsTourable  to  it,  because  they  are  thus  enabled  to  cultivate 
what  must  otherwise  be  waste.  One  lends  a  plough,  another 
a  harrow,  and  another  a  horse,  which  separately  would 
have  been  useless.  Those  landlords  who  wish  to  discontinue 
this  habit  have  always  experienced  difficulty  in  effecting 
their  purpose,  for  moneyless  cultivators  have  no  other 
resource  than  partnership,"*  "The  difficulty  of  getting 
possession  of  land"  wrote  Bicheno  "and  the  poverty  of  the 
tenants  has  upheld  to  a  very  great  extent  the  system  of 
partnership  farms,  frequently  consisting  of  15  or  20  partners. 
They  are  bound  jointly  and  severally  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
fulfil  the  covenants.  Each  tenant  brings  in  his  proportion 
of  stock  and  labour,  erects  his  own  cabin,  and  shares  in  the 
profit  and  loss  according  to  the  terms  of  the  arrangement, 
which  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  be  understood.  This 
system  prevailed  also  in  the  Highlands,  the  tenants  residing 
together  in  what  was  called  a  town.  The  land  was  held 
as  there  expressed  'in  runrig',  or  like  common  field  land  in 
England,  only  in  smaller  patches,  with  the  right  of  inter- 
oominoning  upon  the  mountain  pastures.  A  collection  of 
cabins  built  upon  land  thus  occtipied  is  called  'a  village'  in 
Ireland."'  "The  peculiar  system"  according  to  the  Digest 
of  the  Devon  Conunission"  adopted  in  mcst  parts  of  Ireland 
in  subdividing  land,  adds  much  to  the  evils  necessarily 
accompanying  the  existence  of  holdings  so  minute  as  those 
which  the  practice  of  subdivision  tends  to  create.  Instead 
of  each  sub-tenant  or  assignee  of  a  portion  of  the  farm 
receiving  his  holding  in  one  compact  lot,  he  obtains  a  part 
in  each  particular  quality  of  land,  so  that  his  tenement 
consists  of  a  number  of  scattered  patches,  each  too  small 
to  be  separately  fenced,  and  exposed  to  the  constant  depre- 
dations of  bis  neighbours'  cattle,  thus  affording  a  fruitful 

)  A  Jjttv  M  Oh  SlaU  "I  Iriiand  b^  m  Irish  Ma|{islnite.  LoivJaa  1S35. 
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source  of  quarrels,  and  utterly  preventing  the  possilHlity 
of  the  introduction  of  any  improved  system  of  husbandry .  •  • 
Lord  Geoi^e  Hill  records,  among  other  facts  relating  to 
rundale,  that  one  person  held  his  farm  in  forty*two  different 
patches,  and  at  last  gave  it  up  in  despair  of  finding  it ; 
and  that  a  field  of  half  an  acre  was  held  by  twenty-two 
different  persons/'^ 

The  evil  effects  of  rundale  on  agriculture  were  universally 
admitted.  Wakefield  said  that  "partnership  leases  are 
only  compacts  for  waste  and  encouraging  idleness."'  **The 
evidence  proves  dearly*'  says  the  Digest  "that  these  mal- 
practices have  produced  the  results  which  might  naturally 
be  expected,  and  that  subtenants,  the  tenants  of  lands 
much  divided,  and  of  lands  held  in  rundale  are  in  general 
excessively  poor,  and  their  lands  much  exhausted.'*'  "The 
rundale  system"  wrote  Mr.  6.  L.  Smyth  some  years  later 
"is  a  lingering  remnant  of  the  old  cases  in  which  bodies  of 
men  took  large  tracts  or  divisions  of  land  to  cultivate 
amongst  them.  This  rude  custom,  and  worst  form  of  tenantry, 
still  prevails  in  Donegal  and  the  wilder  regions  of  the  north, 
where  each  tenant  considers  himself  entitled  to  a  portion 
of  each  various  quality  of  land  in  his  division.  The  man  who 
has  a  bit  of  good  land  at  one  extremity  is  sure  to  have  a 
bad  bit  at  the  other,  and  bits  of  other  quality  in  odd  comers, 
each  bounded  by  his  neighbours'  farms,  without  any  ditch 
or  fence  between  them ;  trespasses  and  fights,  and  the  total 
impossibility  of  any  improvement  are  the  natural  conse- 
quences."* "There  were  various  refinements  I  may  say" 
wrote  Sharman  Crawford  "in  the  cruelty  of  the  rack-renting 
system.  One  in  particular  was  the  practice  of  letting  in 
common  or  copartnership.  Never  was  there  a  plan  so 
complete  for  the  prevention  of  prosperity  or  imjHovements."* 
"In  Mayo  and  other  western  counties"  according  to  Trevd- 
yan   "the  old  barbarous  Irish  tenure  called  rundale  still 

^  Dmtn  CsaiM.  pw  419.       *  VoL  i  p.  5M.       *  Dnmi  Comm.  pp.  419-90. 
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prevails,  which  stops  short  of  the  institution  of  private 
property,  and  by  making  the  industrions  and  thriving 
responsible  for  the  idle  and  impro\-ident,  effectually  destroys 
the  spring  of  all  improvement."^ 

We  have  seen  that  the  movement  in  the  direction  of 
small  farms  was  of  two  kinds,  that  of  subletting  and  that 
of  subdivision.  The  opposite  movement  in  the  direction 
of  large  farms  was  also  of  two  kinds.  There  was  on  the 
one  hand  the  attempt  at  correcting  the  abuses  and  in- 
conveniences of  the  rundale  system  by  rearranging  the 
parcels  of  land  held  by  each  partner,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  ensure  that  he  would  have  a  single  holding  instead  of 
a  number  of  scattered  patches,  and  there  was  on  the 
other  hand  the  attempt  to  substitute  large  for  small 
farms. 

The  former  kind  of  consolidation  was  altogether  commend- 
able, as  it  did  not  entail  the  dispossession  of  any  families, 
but  aimed  simply  at  redistributing  the  land  among  the 
existing  holders  in  a  more  economical  way.  "That  class 
of  consolidation  which  consists  in  giving  to  each  tenant  a 
compact  equivalent  for  lands  held  in  rundale  or  scattered 
lots  appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  before  taking  any 
other  steps  to  improve  an  estate  so  circumstanced,  or  the 
condition  of  its  occupiers.  This  however  is  a  most  difficult 
operation,  in  which  the  prejudices,  the  suspicions,  the  fears 
of  losing  by  a  change,  or  the  desire  of  obtaining  some  undue 
advantage,  unite  the  greater  portion  of  the  peasantry  in 
resisting  almost  any  measure  of  the  kind,  when  proposed 
to  them,  although  they  acutely  feel  the  evils  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  rundale  system,"'  Some  very  interesting 
examples  of  successful  consolidations  of  this  kind  are  given 
in  the  evidence  before  the  Devon  Commission.* 

The  second  kind  of  consolidation  was  of  far  more  doubtful 
benefit.    We  shall  not  however  attempt  to  criticize  it  in 


>  Th4  IrM  Critu  p.  13. 
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this  chapter,  but  shall  simply  give  a  short  account  of  its 
actual  course.  As  we  have  seen,  the  process  of  subletting 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  high  prices  which  prevailed 
during  the  war.  In  1815  agricultural  prosperity  had  attained 
to  a  very  hi^  degree,  "Every  man  in  Ireland  who  had 
for  twenty  years  past  any  quantity  of  land  fcur  anything 
like  the  value  is  not  cmly  comfortable  but  rich,  and  this  is 
owing  principally  to  the  war,  which  by  causing  unusual 
demand  for  supplies  for  the  armies  and  navies  had  raised 
the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  to  a  most  exorbitant 
pitch."^  In  that  year  however  the  war  ended,  and  a  period 
of  severe  agricultural  decline  set  in.  Within  a  few  months 
after  the  declaration  of  peace,  cries  of  distress  were  heard 
from  the  farmers.*  The  universal  fall  in  the  price  of  com 
had  the  immediate  effect  of  throwing  many  large  tracts 
of  land  out  of  tillage,  and  the  refusal  of  the  landlords  to 
make  any  corresponding  reduction  in  their  rents  plunged 
numerous  farmers  into  insolvency,  and  drove  them  to 
relinquish  their  holdings.  Thus  began  the  process  of  consoli- 
dation, which  was  destined  to  be  the  dominant  feature 
of  the  agricultural  economy  of  Ireland  for  the  next  thirty 
years.  In  the  very  year  of  the  declaration  of  peace  we  read 
complaints  of  land  being  thrown  into  pasture;'  and  the 
following  year  it  was  stated  that  "since  the  restoration  of 
peace  we  have  seen  a  rage  for  throwing  all  our  arable  land 
under  pasture,  which  has  greatly  added  to  the  agricultural 
distress."*  The  movement  towards  pasture  was  aided  by 
the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  which  rendered  easier 
the  conveyance  of  live  stock  by  sea.'  The  replacement  of 
tillage  land  by  pasture  was  remarked. on  by  a  parliamentary 
committee  in  1828 :  "Since  the  depression  of  prices  of  agri- 
cultural  produce,   the  necessity   of  consolidating  many 

^  An  Aidrw  to  Ike  PeopU  of  IrOmd  by  •  Oompittlot  DttbUa  181S. 
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smaU  into  one  great  farm  seems  to  be  generally  admitted 
and  acted  on  ;  and  much  of  arable  land  has  been  laid  down 
for  the  purpose  of  rearing  and  fattening  cattle  as  well  as 
for  dairy."'  By  1880  the  land  of  Ireland  was  about  equally 
divided  between  pasture  and  tillage;'  and  a  few  years 
later  Lord  Clements  remarked  that  tillage  was  practised 
only  by  the  poorest  class  of  farmer,* 

The  operation  of  transforming  small  farms  into  large 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  a  statute  passed  in  1816  to  which 
we  shall  reler  in  more  detail  in  another  place.  This  statute 
aimed  at  making  eviction  a  cheap  and  rapid  process.  "It  was 
hoped  by  some,  graziers  and  the  like".  Dr.  Sigerson  says 
"that  they  might  sweep  clear  their  pasture  grounds  of  that 
industrious  and  improving  population  they  had  planted 
when  it  had  suited  them,  now  that  they  wanted  them  no 
longer,  and  that  cattle  might  perchance  be  more  profitable. 
From  this  time  recommenced  the  specious  theorizing 
concerning  the  advantage  of  large  farms,  the  superfluity 
of  population,  the  inaptitude  of  the  soil  to  produce  cereals 
or  textile  crops  . . .  These  excuses  for  eviction  were  simply 
ornate  repetitions  of  those  heard  during  the  previous  eviction 
period  from  1768  to  1793."'  Consolidation,  accompanied 
by  clearances,  advanced  very  rapidly  during  the  twenties. 
"On  many  large  estates"  we  read  in  1822"  there  has  not 
been  any  reduction ;  the  consequences  have  been  such  as 
might  be  expected ;  the  pounds  of  the  country  were  filled 
with  the  cattle  of  the  tenantry,  with  little  profit  to  the 
landlord ;  the  poor  peasantry  were  harassed  by  drivers, 
whose  fees  on  the  seizure  and  sale  were  a  large  addition  to 
the  debt.  Their  time  was  wasted  in  bringing  fodder  to  their 
cattle  in  the  pound  to  preserve  their  existence,  and  many 
beasts  perished  there  by  want  and  cold.   Oh  I   what  scenes 

■  Sdiel  CemmiUa  on  Emplogmfitl  of  Ou  Poor  in  IrAind  1823. 

*  MorrJi.  J  Dtmoiulralion  iKat  Grtal  Bntan  and  Irdandhan Rrtouna  tc.  London  1S30. 

*  T)u  l^aal  PotiTly  a/  IrrianA  Lnndon  iS3f  Attention  niiut  b«  dincied  to  >  aauice 
ol  confusion  In  diKuning  tliia  fubjccL  Id  Iielkod  the  lerm  "arable"  mpADt  luatul  or 
rulliTahlB  Und,  and  in  England  luid  In  lill^e  onlv.  Wiegina.  T\i  Montttr  Mittg  of 
!rdMi  Undon  ISU.  *  ItiA  Land  Tmurtt  p.  JTl. 
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of  misery  were  witnessed  in  Ireland  in  this  way  during  the 
years  1818-20;  by  that  time  the  people  were  left  without 
cattle ;  after  this  their  potatoes  and  com  were  seized  and 
sold,  and  in  some  cases  their  household  furniture,  even 
to  their  blankets."^  Having  reduced  the  tenants  to  this 
state  of  poverty,  the  landlords  then  evicted  them  for  non- 
payment of  rent.'  Numerous  families  were  thus  dispossessed 
and  turned  out  on  the  roads.  Lest  they  might  return  to 
the  land  their  houses  were  razed.  Lord  Stradbrook  deprived 
fifty  families  of  their  homes  in  this  way.'  The  practice  of 
consolidation  grew  yearly.*  "This  operation  has  now  a 
particular  term  to  express  it/'  wrote  Sadleir  in  1829  "and 
is  called  ^clearing' — a  very  emphatic  phrase  in  connection 
with  the  consequences.  Hume  somewhere  says  ^the  compa- 
rison between  the  management  of  human  beings  and  cattle 
is  shocking',  but  what  terms  can  convey  the  natural 
one  feels  when  the  comparison  is  between  hiunan 
and  vermin.  The  rage  however  is  for  ^clearing'  estates  in 
Ireland  from  their  human  vermin."'  The  injury  inflicted 
by  the  clearances  was  aggravated  by  the  conacre  system; 
the  conacre  holder's  potato  crop  was  simply  preparatory 
to  a  com  crop  by  the  farmer,  and  the  result  of  the  latter's 
abandonment  of  tillage  was  that  no  more  land  was  offered 
in  conacre.' 

The  desire  of  the  landlords  to  clear  their  estates  was 
counteracted  to  some  extent  before  1829  by  their  eager* 
ness  to  possess  the  political  influence  which  could  only 
be  obtained  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  forty 
shilling  freeholders  on  their  lands.  The  rebellion  of  the 
tenants  against  slavishly  voting  as  their  landlords  di- 
rected decreased  the  weight  of  this  consideration,  and  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholders  removed 

^  Ladtrynuu  Eibemiae.  Dublin  1822.  '  '^ 

*  Lewis.   /rifA  DiauHMmeet  p.  67;  see  O'DrisoolL  Vimu  iff  IrtUmd  vol  i.  p.  03. 

*  SeUel  Cimmittu  on  SiaU  of  IreUmd  1824  p.  21. 

*  Fry  sod  Gumey  RevorL  London  1827. 
A  IrtUmd  and  its  BviU  p.  104. 

*  Tlun^hts  on  the  Poor  of  Ireland  by  a  Batrisier,  Dublin  1831. 
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the  last  barrier  which  restrained  the  landlords  from  whole- 
sale ejectment.  "The  disfranchisement  of  the  forty  shilling 
freeholders  has  confirmed  the  landlords  in  their  previously 
existing  notions  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it."' 
"It  is  a  mistake"  we  read  in  the  report  of  the  Select  Conamit- 
tee  on  the  State  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  1830  "to  assume 
that  the  clearances  of  estates  have  originated  with  the 
Subletting  Act  or  with  the  statute  that  raised  the  franchise. 
On  the  contrary  they  existed  ten  years  before  these  measures 
were  adopted  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  both  statutes 
have  given  motives  or  afforded  facilities  for  pursuing  a 
course  previously  adopted  on  the  grounds  of  private  inter- 
est."* "The  act  of  1829"  according  to  the  Devon  Commission 
"destroyed  the  political  value  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholder, 
and  to  relieve  his  property  from  the  burden  which  circum- 
stances had  brought  upon  it  the  landlord  in  too  many 
cases  adopted  what  has  been  called  the  clearance  system."' 
After  1880  the  process  of  eviction  progressed  very  rapidly, 
and  was  prevented  from  depopulating  the  whole  country 
only  by  the  widespread  fear  of  the  Whiteboys.  "But  for  the 
salutary  dread  of  the  Whiteboy  Association"  ^vrote  Poulett 
Scrope  in  1884  "ejectment  would  desolate  Ireland  and 
decimate  her  population,  casting  forth  thousands  of  families 
like  noxious  weeds  rooted  out  of  the  soil,  on  which  they 
have  hitherto  grown,  perhaps  too  luxuriantly,  and  fling  them 
away  to  perish  in  the  roadside  ditches.  Yes,  the  Whiteboy 
system  is  the  only  check  on  the  ejectment  system ;  and 
weighing  one  against  the  other,  horror  against  horror,  and 
crime  against  crime,  it  is  perhaps  the  lesser  evil  of  the 
two."*  Dnmimond  in  his  famous  letter  to  the  Tipperary 
Magistrates  remarked  the  gieat  eagerness  of  the  landlords 
to  clear  their  estates : — "If  from  political  changes  or  the 
improvements  in  modern  husbandry,  these  objects  are  not 
any  longer  to  be  obtained  by  a  continuance  of  such  a  state 

>  BicheiHi,  Inland  and  III  Seunomy  p.  142. 

*  p.  8  umI  IM  Figwi  Lilt  and  Timn  of  Datad  0*Cm<uU  vol.  i.  p.  MO. 

*  p.  1110.  *  Foulsll  Scraps  LMrr  to  lord  JUtOoHnM  IB34 
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of  things.  His  Bxodlency  oanedves  that  it  may  beoome 
matter  of  serious  question  whether  the  propricfcoift  of  the 
soil  are  not  attempting  in  many  instances  too  rapidly  to 
retrace  their  steps,  when  he  finds  the  fact  to  be  that  the 
number  of  ejectments  in  Tipperary  in  1887  is  not  less  than 
double  the  number  in  1888.  The  defideney  oi  a  demand 
for  labour,  and  the  want  as  yet  of  any  legal  provision 
against  utter  destitution,  leave  this  humble  dass  whea 
ejected  without  any  protection  against  absolute  starvation."^ 

The  fate  of  the  evicted  tenants  was  teirible  in  the  extreme. 
Great  numbers  flocked  to  the  country  towns,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  which  they  congregated  in  the  most  miserable 
cabins  imaginable ;  others  migrated  to  Dublin  in  thefruitless 
search  for  onployment.*  "Numbers**  said  Bicheno  ''resort 
to  the  cities  towns  and  villages.  Some  settle  on  waste  lands, 
mountains  or  bog  in  their  ndghbourhood,  sometimes  with 
their  own  means,  and  sometimes  with  the  assistance  of  the 
landlord.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  chiefly  in  Connauj^. 
Some  emigrate  with  the  aid  of  the  proprietors,  but  move 
by  their  own  resources ;  and  some  beoome  dealers,  little 
shopkeepers,  or  the  keepers  of  shebeen  houses.  But  altar 
all  there  is  a  great  residue  of  homdess  wanderers!**' 

The  effect  of  the  poor  law  as  an  incentive  to  eviction 
will  be  discussed  on  a  later  page;  it  is  suffident  to  say 
here  that  it  was  intended  by  its  authors  to  aid  the  process^ 
and  that  in  fact  the  number  of  evictions  increased  greatly 
after  its  enactment.  The  evidence  before  the  Devon  Com* 
mission  demonstrated  that  ejectments  were  still  bdng 
pursued  with  as  much  energy  as  ever,  and  that,  even  if  the 
consolidation  of  farms  were  justified,  the  methods  by 
which  it  was  bdng  obtained  were  oppressive.  ''The  error 
appears  to  have  been  not  in  the  prindple  of  seeking  to 
back  the  condition  of  the  property  to  a  state  whidi 


1  Barry  O'Bfien,  Lift  of  Dnmmmd.  p.  283. 

*  Third  JR0port  of  Sdtti  ComtmUUt  on  Bm^mUm  IBM,  WhIU  RtfoH  mitd  O^unmHom  \ 
M  1h4  StaUi^  Ou  Poor  of  DmUin.  Dublin  1833. 

*  Poor  Inquiry  Coimmt$imk  ^ip.  H.  ptrt  8.  p.  21. 
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would  enable  the  land  to  support  in  comfort  the  population 
living  upon  it,  but  rather  in  doing  this  without  sufficient 
reference  to  the  future  fate  of  the  people  removed.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  previous  situation  of  the  latter  was  very 
wretched,  still  they  had  something  to  depend  upon;  but 
their  ejectment,  even  when  a  few  pounds  may  have  been 
given  to  them,  caused  absolute  destitution.  The  money 
mast  soon  become  exhausted,  and  they  would  find  them- 
selves in  an  overstocked  labour  market,  without  the  power 
of  obtaining  employment.  Every  reform  of  a  property 
should  distinctly  regard  the  interests  of  the  parties  removed, 
and  should  provide  a  fair  opportunity  by  which  they  might 
be  enabled,  with  industry,  to  establish  and  maintain  them- 
selves for  the  future.  This  latter  consideration  has  rarely 
l>een  sufficiently  attended  to."'  "The  natural  and  neces- 
sary consequences  of  the  system  of  clearance"  according  to 
the  Repeal  Association  "have  been  that  large  numbers  of 
the  ejected  peasantry  have  been  driven  into  miserable 
dwelhngs  along  the  dykes,  and  in  the  ditches  adjacent  to 
the  public  roads;  or  to  the  filthy  lanes  of  small  neighbouring 
towns;  so  that  multitudes  have  perished,  and  are  daily 
perishing,  from  sheer  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life;  the  clearance  system  being  the  natural  and  necessary 
propagator  of  disease  and  death."* 

The  great  famine  was  made  the  occasion  of  still  further 
clearing  the  land  of  its  inhabitants.  "The  perishing  of  the 
potato  was  at  once  laid  hold  of  as  an  auxiliary  argument 
for  the  consolidation  of  farms"'.  At  the  very  height  of  the 
famine,  many  landlords  were  most  energetic  in  evicting 
their  starving  tenants.  "In  every  direction"  reported  an 
English  traveller  "the  agents  of  the  landlords,  armed  with 
the  full  powers  of  the  law,  are  at  work;  everywhere  one  sees 
the  driver  or  baiUff  canting  the  small  patches  of  oats  or 
potatoes,  or  keepers  placed  over  the  crop.    Even  the  pro- 
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duce  of  seed  distributed  through  the  agency  of  the  benevo- 
lent associations  has  been  totally  swept  away.  To  add  to 
the  universal  distress  caused  by  this  system  of  seizure, 
eviction  is  in  many  places  practised,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
roofless  dwellings  which  meet  the  eye  have  been  destroyed 
at  the  instance  of  the  landlords."^  The  clearance  of  the 
land  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  ingenious  clause  of  the 
poor  law  act  of  1847  which  precluded  from  relief  all  who 
occupied  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  "The  &ct*'  said 
Poulett  Scrope  "notoriously  is  that  the  present  policy 
being  still  to  leave  to  the  landlord  the  task  of  carrying  the 
country  through  the  perils  of  this  crisis,  or  of  being  ruined 
by  the  poor  rate,  the  first  and  readiest  and  simplest  mode 
of  saving  themselves  from  the  threatened  penalty  that 
suggests  itself  to  their  minds  is  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  alto- 
gether by  clearance.  Why  risk  capital,  even  if  they  could 
borrow  it,  for  the  purpose  of  emplojong  the  poor  on  their 
estates,  when  by  ejectment  and  pullii^  down  of  houses 
they  can  get  rid  of  them  for  good?  Therefore  dearance 
and  eviction  are  the  order  of  the  day.  There  were  diffi- 
culties in  former  times  to  get  the  people  to  go.  lliey  dung 
to  their  little  farms  and  their  houses  with  a  desperate 
tenadty,  which  made  it  dangerous  to  attempt  to  remove 
them.  But  the  famine  has  made  a  wonderful  difference 
in  this  respect.  They  are  starving.  They  cannot  even  get 
admittance  to  the  workhouse  till  they  have  given  up  their 
land — so  says  the  Gregory  clause  of  the  poor  law — in 
many  cases  it  seems  not  until  the  driver  of  their  landlord 
certifies  that  they  have  given  up  possession  of  their  house 
also."« 

The  landlords  appear  to  have  been  ruthless  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  power  to  evict.  ""In  each  day's  drive"  said 
Poulett  Scrope,  writing  of  county  Gare,  two  years  after 
the  famine  ''I  passed  the  sites  of  many  habitations  unroofed 
or  levelled    with   the  ground.   In  some  of  these  ruins,  a 

1  Tuke,  il  KM  f9  CimiMwyM  London  1847.    '  Th$  Irish  Bditf  Mmnwtt.hoodoa  1^4S. 


faint  smoke,  rising  from  one  comer,  showed  where  a  family 
formerly  dweUing  there  still  crouched  under  a  few  sticks 
and  sods  propped  against  the  broken  wall."*  In  the  three 
years  1847-8-9,  no  less  than  85,416  ejectment  decrees 
were  granted,  but  this  figure  gives  no  idea  of  the  number 
of  evictions  that  actually  took  place,  as  it  does  not  include 
the  numerous  cases  where  the  tenants  were  forced  to  quit 
their  holdings  through  sheer  inability  to  pay  the  rent,  or 
when   suits   were   begun   and   not   brought   to  judgment,' 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  year  that  witnessed 
the  famine  was  also  marked  by  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
a  measure  calculated  to  strengthen  the  existing  tendency 
to  convert  tillage  land  into  pasture.  The  abolition  of  the  corn 
laws  tempted  the  landlords  to  turn  their  attention  from 
agriculture  to  grazing  pursuits  and  to  make  extensive 
pastures  on  their  estates,  and  the  tenants  on  them  pos- 
sessing small  tracts  of  land  were  ejected  wholesale.* 

The  following  table  shows  how  far  the  process  of  consoli- 
dation advanced  in  the  ten  years  1841-51  :- 


site  ol  Koldjntf 

Number  of  HoldiBgt         | 

IB41 

lasi 

134,314 
310,436 
252,799 
79,342 
48,625 

37,728 
88,083 
191,854 
141,311 
149,090 

ExMeding    1  but  not  exceeding    6  act.  . . 
6    „      „          „          IB    „     .. 

15 30    „     .. 

„          30 

*  CnuKi  0/  IrtloHd  ISSl  p.  iiiii. 

The  extent  to  which  the  cottier  had  been  cleared  is  also 
shown  by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  "fourth  class" 
houses  in  the  sanie  period,  which  amounted  to  855,689 
or  about  70  per  cent.*  During  the  some  period  the  popula- 
tion per  square  mile  decreased  from  217  to  164.' 

'  iVdlu  of  a  Tevr  in  SngtowJ,  Scotland  imi  tnlmd.  London  IM9. 
'  Humion  iVorttnu  Forli  p.  5tl.  *  Ibidrm  p.  SO. 

*  CffWM  of  IrAmd  IBSl  Otiural  Rrpori  uiii.  •  Hiid.  p.  liL 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ths  AHBUMynoiw  ov  Oovwudaixov. 

Section  I.    The  Advaniagee  of  Large  Farms  aver  StnaU. 

nnHE  dominant  feature  of  Irish  agricolture  inthecarly 
X  nineteenth  eenturj  was  the  eonsolidation  of  holdings,  and 
the  consequent  evictions.  We  may  say  that  this  ccmstituted 
the  hmdlords*  remedy  for  the  distress  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  Ireland.  The  problem,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  whidb  had  to  be  solved  was  an  apparent  dispropor- 
tion between  the  population  and  resources  of  the  country; 
and  the  landlords'  method  of  adjusting  this  disproportion 
was  by  decreasing  the  former  rather  than  by  increasing  the 
latter.  The  wisdom  of  the  consolidation  campaign  can  be 
rightly  estimated  only  by  examining  the  justice  of  the 
two  assumptions  on  which  it  rested.  These  were,  first 
that  large  fiarms  were  preferable  to  smaU,  and  second  that 
Ireland  was  overpeopled  in  relation  to  its  resources.  Let 
us  examine  these  assumptions  in  turn. 

With  regard  to  the  former  assumption,  namely  that 
large  farms  were  preferable  to  small,  we  find  it  was  not 
admitted  by  the  best  opinion.  The  question  was  frequently 
examined  by  agricultural  and  economic  experts,  and  the 
almost  unanimous  conclusion  reached  was  that  ceterie 
parUnu  the  small  farm  system  of  cultivation  was  preferable 
to  the  large.  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  fanns 
in  Ireland  had  been  subdivided  to  a  point  where  the  separate 
parcels  were  no  longer  capable  of  maintaining  the  culti- 
vator and  his  family,  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  *'uneco- 
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nomic  holding" — as  they  came  to  be  called  at  a  later 
date — were  undesirable.  Incidentally  we  may  remark  that 
it  appears  somewhat  unreasonable  to  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  uneconomic  holding  by  depriving  the  posses- 
sor altogether  of  his  land,  and  that  it  would  appear  more 
rational  to  increase  the  holding  rather  than  to  diminish 
it  to  vanishing  point.  This  however  raises  the  question  of 
whether  there  was  enough  land  to  go  round,  to  which  we  shall 
return  later.  We  have  referred  to  the  uneconomic  holding 
here  simply  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that,  in  contrasting 
the  merits  of  large  and  small  farms,  we  assume  that  the 
latter  are  at  least  of  sufficient  extent  to  support  the 
cultivator  and  his  family. 

Trimmer,  in  his  valuable  book  on  Irish  agriculture,  indi- 
cated the  many  disabilities  under  which  the  small  farmer 
laboured,  but  pointed  out  that  there  was  not  one  which  could 
not  be  surmounted  by  the  practice  of  cooperation.  In  this 
respect  Trimmer  was  almost  a  century  ahead  of  his  time, 
and  his  writings  display  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  that  great  movement  which  has  done  so 
much  in  recent  years  to  advance  the  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  Ireland.'  A  few  years  later  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes 
expressed  his  approval  of  small  farms.  "The  great  step  to 
reUeve  the  peasantry,  to  secure  the  landed  interest,  to 
multiply  all  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  to  restore  general 
actiWty  in  every  department  of  society,  is  to  convince  both 
landlords  and  tenants  that  smaller  farms  would  answer  better 
for  all  parties,  under  the  circumstances  of  Ireland.  I  know 
the  general  opinion  of  the  agricultural  writers  of  England 
is  favourable  to  large  farms.  Some  intelligent  men  begin 
to  see  that  even  in  England  many  leading  errors  have 
taken  place. . .  .;  large  farms  may  be  the  best  for  England 
yet  small  the  most  convenient  for  Ireland.  Very  important 
differences  must   be    admitted    to    exist    in   the   fertility 
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of  the  soil,  the  capital  of  the  cultivators,  and  the  state  of 
the  market.  Two  arguments  seem  to  me  to  go  far  towards 
proving  the  advantages  of  smaller  farms  in  Ireland;  first 
it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  value  of  farming  stock  per 
acre  requisite  for  profitable  occupation  increases  with  the 
number  of  acres.  In  a  poor  country  where  labour  is  cheap 
and  capital  scanty,  smfdl  farms  are  more  likely  to  bring  the 
whole  surface  into  good  profit;  nor  does  it  much  oonc^n 
the  farmer,  if  his  return  is  sufficient,  whether  a  certain 
sum  is  expended  in  rent  or  in  labour.  I  also  appeal  to  those 
who  know  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  whether  in  fact  they  are 
not  oftener  distressed  by  too  much  than  too  little  land. 
These  observations  are  branches  of  the  first,  that  farming 
stock  should  increase  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
number  of  acres;  or,  to  speak  somewhat  more  accuratdy, 
than  the  annual  rent  of  the  farm.  The  second  argument 
on  which  I  confidently  rely  in  favour  of  the  subdivision 
of  land  is  this,  that  the  cottier  can  always  afford  more  than 
double  the  farmer's  price  for  a  few  acres  of  land. . . .  The 
small  farmer  has'many  advantages — ^his  flocks  and  herds 
lose  less  by  accident,  in  proportion  to  their  number  he 
has  less  labour  in  laying  out  manure,  and  drawing  home 
produce;  suffers  less  loss  of  time  and  labour  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  work;  suffers  less  pillage,  less  waste,  and 
receives  more  assistance  from  his  family;  has  more  friendly 
zeal  with  him;  less  eye  service;  he  has  the  retailer's  and 
consumer's  advantages  on  a  greater  proportion  of  his 
produce".* 

XIr.  Michad  Thomas  Sadleir  also  took  the  view  that 
small  farms  were  more  eccmomical  than  large,  and  hekLthat 
the  process  of  consolidation  had  been  detrimental,  not  only 
to  the  public,  but  to  the  landlords  as  well.  **The  plan  of 
accumulating  farms  has  not  answered.  The  inducements 
held  out  to  the  proprietors  have  been  falsified;  and  in  these 
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trying  times  they  will  appear  more  fallacious  every 
day.  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  better  preser- 
VBtion  of  game,  in  all  other  respects  they  have  been 
prejudicial  to  the  owners.  Smalls  rents  are  invariably 
paid  for  the  larger  farms,  and  those  rents,  in  bad  times, 
are  paid  with  far  less  punctuality  and  certainty. . .  .*' 
Mr.  Sadleir  then  proceeds  by  quoting  examples  from 
other  countries  to  demonstrate  that  small  scale  culti- 
vation was  generally  speaking  more  productive  than  large. 
BBs  book  is  a  noteworthy  indictment  of  the  process  of 
consolidation.^ 

The  classical  treatise  in  favour  of  small  farms  is  that 
of  BIr.  Wm.  Blacker,  published  in  1884.  This  gentleman 
was  no  mere  theorist;  on  the  contrary,  he  put  his  theories 
into  practice  with  the  most  striking  success,  not  alone  on 
the  estate  of  Lord  Gosford  in  County  Armagh,  which  he 
managed  as  agent,  but  also  in  several  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
Hr.  Blacker's  essay  on  the  subject  is  of  such  importance 
that  we  fed  justified  in  quoting  from  it  at  length.  The 
essay  first  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  reason  why 
the  Irish  farmer  did  not  derive  the  proper  amount  of  benefit 
from  his  bidding  was  the  defective  method  of  agriculture 
which  he  practised.  *'The  general  defect  in  the  management 
of  small  farms  in  Ireland  is  the  constant  succession  of 
grass  crops,  which  are  continued  until  the  land  is  unfit  to 
produce  anything,  when  it  is  let  out  to  rest  as  it  is  termed, 
in  which  unprofitable  state,  nearly  one  third,  or  in  many 
cases  <me  half,  of  the  small  farms  are  allowed  continually 
to  remain;  this  arises  from  the  want  of  manure  to  restore 
such  pwtions  to  cultivation,  and  the  want  of  green  crops 
to  support  sufficient  cattle  to  produce  it.  The  business  of 
the  agriculturist  is  first  to  point  out  where  drainage  is 
required,  how  the  land  is  to  be  cleaned,  and  to  point  out 
how  manure  may  be  acquired,  and  how  green  crops  may 
be  raised,  and  bouse  feeding  the  cattle  may  be  establis- 

1  Inimi  lu  EwOt  4c.  pp.  UMa 
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lied.**^  Mr.  Blacker  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
advantages  that  would  result  from  a  proper  manuring  of  the 
land,  and  the  cultivation  of  green  crops.  He  had  already 
insisted  on  this  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  printed  and 
distributed,  first  to  the  tenants  on  the  estate  which  he  man- 
agedy  and  afterwards  to  the  tenants  in  other  parts  of  Irdand.* 
He  found  however  that,  however  willing  the  cultivators 
were  to  apply  the  system  which  he  advocated,  they  were 
unable  to  do  so  owing  to  their  inability  through  want  of 
capital  to  procure  the  requisite  manure.  The  first  thing 
therefore  was  to  suggest  a  method  by  which  the  manure 
could  be  obtained.  The  soluticm  suggested  by  Mr.  Blacker 
was  that  which  he  had  himself  successfuUy  put  into  practice, 
namely,  the  advance  by  the  landlord  of  a  loan  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  superintendence  by  a  skilled  agent  of 
the  application  of  the  money  so  advanced.  *^A11  difficulties 
on  the  subject  of  manure  are  at  an  endif  it  isacoimtry  where 
lime  can  be  procured,  and  this  is  generally  to  be  met  with 
in  almost  every  part  of  Ireland.  With  the  assistance  of 
it  mixed  with  soil,  a  most  abimdant  crop  of  the  cup  potato 
of  excellent  quality  may  be  raised,  by  putting  on  about 
twenty-five  barrels  to  the  English  acre,  and  if  the  tenant 
is  so  far  impoverished  as  to  be  unable  to  buy  this,  it  is  the 
province  of  an  intelligent  landlord  to  advance  the  amount 
either  as  a  gratuity  or  a  loan,  or  by  giving  security  to  the 
lime  burner  until  the  return  of  the  crops  may  enaUe  the 
farmer  to  pay  him*'. 

Mr.  Blacker  made  various  other  proposals  for  the  more 
economical  management  of  land  in  Ireland,  all  of  which 
assume  that  the  landlord  or  his  agent  must  be  expected  to 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  property.  The  following 
is  his  own  summary  of  the  suggestions  which  he  made 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture :  **A  statement  of  the 
existing  errors  in  the  present  mode  of  cultivation  pract- 

^  E$iam  m»  (ft«  Mtmagtmmi  o/  Lmd^  Fr^fmtg  •»  Irdtmd.  Dablio  UM  p.  S. 
*  Am  AtMV  fin  Ai  ImprowmnU  to  («  mai$  m  (ft«  CkAmoImni  of  SmtiU  fwrmi, 
Dublin  1884.  ' 
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toed  by  the  generality  of  small  farmers,  circulated  amongst 
them  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  subject;  an  active 
intelligent  agriculturist  to  give  the  necessary  instructions 
and  practically  teacli  a  better;  a  landlord  who  will  advance 
the  necessary  quantity  of  lime  to  render  those  instructions 
available,  and  an  agent  wilHng  to  take  the  trouble  of  seeing 
the  experiment  fairly  tried.  The  first  shows  the  necessity 
of  a  change,  the  second  supplies  the  necessary  skill  to 
correct  what  is  amiss.  The  third  affords  the  capital  wanted, 
and  provides  an  additional  inducement  by  the  known 
gain  arising  from  the  crop  which  follows  it;  and  the  lime 
being  used  only  on  the  certificate  of  the  agriculturist,  this 
gives  him  the  power  of  insisting  on  the  ground  being 
properly  drained  and  properly  cleaned  to  which  it  is  to 
be  appUed.  And  lastly  the  influence  and  personal  attention 
of  the  agent  keeps  up  the  spirits  and  energy  of  the  tenan- 
try, and  makes  all  things  work  together,  and  cooperate 
towards  the  successful  issue  of  the  undertaking". 

Mr.  Blacker  then  proceeds  to  state  his  opinion  that,  if 
his  system  of  improved  methods  of  agriculture  were  adop- 
ted by  the  tenants,  and  encouraged  by  the  landlords,  the 
small  farms  of  Ireland  would  amply  support  the  whole 
population  of  the  country.  Believing  this,  he  set  his  face 
resolutely  against  consolidation.  "The  consolidation  of 
farms  I  understand  to  mean  the  conversion  of  sundry  small 
holdings  into  othersof  larger  dimensions.  In  this  J  have  had 
some  experience,  and  my  opinion  is  decidedly  against  it, 
in  all  cases  where  the  object  can  only  be  accomplislied  by 
turning  out  the  unfortunate  occupants  M'ithout  making 
provision  for  their  future  support.  In  Ireland  I  apprehend 
we  are  too  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the  ideas  and  prac- 
tices of  our  English  ftllow-subjects,  without  considering 
the  differences  of  circumstances  between  the  two  countries. 
In  England,  large  farms,  lai^e  fields,  straight  fences  &c. 
have  long  been  the  favourite  theme  of  English  landlords 
and  English  writers,  and  no  doubt,  where  there  is  capital 
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and  no  very  redundant  population,  such  arrangements  are 
very  desirable;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  to  these 
large  farms  and  these  large  fields  England  owes  the  neces- 
sity of  poor  laws.  But  with  increase  of  population  the 
rates  have  increased  until  at  length  the  demands  of  pau- 
perism in  England  alone  mount  to  about  one  sixth  of  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  empire;  and  the  evil  is  becoming  so 
great  that  people  are  beginning  now  to  try  backhand  in 
many  districts  are  returning  in  principle  to  the  very  iden- 
tical state  of  things  which  formerly  met  with  so  much 
reprobation;  I  allude  to  cottage  allotments  of  land,  which, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  tried,  have  immediately  been 
found  to  mitigate  the  evil.  Does  not  this  at  once  speak 
volumes  on  the  subject?. . . .  Land  and  land  only  can 
afford  to  the  labouring  population  of  a  country  constant 
materials  to  work  upon,  and  to  it  recourse  must  ev^itually 
be  had  for  the  employment  of  those  w^ho  have  no  other 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Urgent  necessity  is  now 
beginning  to  force  these  truths  upon  the  minds  of  most 
reflecting  people  in  England,  and  even  with  the  short 
experience  now  derivable  from  the  partial  change  of  the 
existing  system  to  cottage  allotments  there  made,  will 
anyone  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  if  England  was  now 
like  Ireland  covered  with  an  agricultural  population,  settled 
in  small  farms  over  the  entire  face  of  the  country,  that 
these  poor  and  contented  families  should  be  ejected,  to 
introduce  the  consolidation  of  their  lands  ?  Surely  none 
would  have  the  folly  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  and,  if  so, 
why  should  we,  with  the  bad  effects  of  the  system  fully 
before  us,  be  led  to  adopt  the  practice,  which  those  who  have 
tried  it  are  obUged  now  to  counteract?"  Mr.  Blacker  rein- 
forced the  conclusion  he  had  reached  by  pointing  out 
that,  as  the  result  of  experience,  he  had  found  that  spade 
husbandry  was  far  superior  to  horse  husbandry  on  small 
farms.^  In  a  later  treatise  Mr.  Blacker  repeated  this  opinion, 
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and  drew  attention  to  the  remarkable  paradox  that,  while 
the  Irish  landlords  were  endeavouring  to  increase,  the 
English  landlords  were  endeavouring  to  diminish,  the  size 
of  the  farms  on  their  estates.  "The  small  farms  of  Ireland 
which  are  so  often  instanced  as  the  cause  of  our  miseries, 
are  coming  back  to  in  England  by  way  of  a  cure."^ 
The  same  view  was  taken  by  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope',  and 
Lord  Dufferin  expressed  the  opinion  that  "the  greatest 
gross  produce  is  obtained  from  la  petite  culture  as  practised 
under  short  leases  in  East  Flanders,  though  at  a  cost  of 
labour  in  excess  of  what  is  required  in  England  and  Scot- 
land to  obtain  almost  equally  large  returns."* 

That  Mr.  Blacker  was  not  a  mere  theorist  is  proved  by 
the  following  concrete  examples  of  the  improvement  effec- 
ted in  the  condition  of  tenants  on  the  estate  in  Armagh 
which  he  managed,  and  to  which  he  applied  his  methods 
in  practice:-  "James  MulhoUand  of  CarrickgoUaghy,  near 
Beleek,  holds  six  English  acres,  upon  which  he  has  three 
cows,  one  calf  and  one  pig.  Formerly  he  was  only  able 
to  keep  one  cow.  Thomas  Alexander,  Corlust,  near  Clare, 
holds  five  English  acres,  which  he  lately  purchased  from  a 
man  who  was  only  able  to  keep  one  cow;  but  by  sowing 
green  crops  he  is  now  able  to  keep  two  cows,  one  heifer, 
two  calves,  and  two  pigs.  John  Hogg  of  Drumgaw,  near 
Armagh,  keeps  now  in  the  house  four  cows,  one  calf  and 
two  pigs.  He  was  formerly  only  able  to  keep  one  cow. 
Patrick  Farrell,  Garvagh,  on  the  road  from  Markethill  to 
Hamilton's  Bawn,  has  now  two  cows  upon  five  English 
acres  and  one  pig.  Formerly  he  had  no  cow  at  all.  Widow 
Brannigan,  near  Hamilton's  Bawn,  holds  two  and  a  half 
English  acres;  keeps  by  means  of  housefeeding  one  cow 
and  one  pig,  and  has  oats  flax  and  potatoes  for  herself 
and  daughter.    She  had  no  cow  whatever  formerly". 

1  At  Euaj  im  tiu  Bat  Mtant  of  Impraeinj 
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Time  and  further  experience  failed  to  shake  Mr.  Blacker's 
conviction  on  this  subject.  '*I  shall  notice*'  he  remarked 
in  a  pamphlet  written  some  years  later  *^one  assertion:- 
*It  is  impossible  that  agriculture  as  a  system  can  be  carried 
on  in  Ireland  until  the  farms  are  consolidated,  and  provided 
with  buildings  necessary  to  the  successful  management  of 
land'.  I  positively  deny  the  fact  asserted,  having  proof  to 
the  contrary  every  day  before  my  eyes.  The  small  farmer 
of  four  to  eight  acres  requires  no  buildings  or  granaries.  He 
sells  his  crop  when  he  threshes  it  out,  perhaps  in  the  open 
air  or  in  a  mud  walled  farm;  and  a  simple  cowshed  is  all 
that  he  wants  besides;  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  realises 
as  good  a  price  for  his  grain  in  this  way  as  by  holding  it 
over".i 

The  next  most  important  treatise  dealing  with  this 
question,  after  that  of  Mr.  Blacker,  was  that  of  Mr.  Shannan 
Crawford,  published  in  1849.  The  principal  point  which 
Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  made  was  that  the  most  prosperous 
part  of  Ireland  was  precisely  that  in  which  the  farms  wne 
smallest.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Coimty 

Avenge  area  of  fanns 

Down 

ArmaghJ 

Galway      

Mayo 

Roscommon      . .     . . 

Clare 

Kerry         

Cork 

aerts 
i^ 
131 
36i 

46 
39 

These  figures  are  striking,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Down 
and  Armagh  were  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  amongst 

^  B€9Um  o/  C  Show  L^tw^i  Lmet  London  1837.  The  merits  of  muOl  fanns  were 
adrocated  also  in  Serans  £nZi  0/  lAs  Aafa  0/  IrdamiL  London  1837;  Lord  ClemenU 
Th»  Prumi  P990ijf  of  lr4tmd.  London  1838;  Lambsii  Agrimhmr^  SmggtitiomB,  Dublin 
1845;  Tuke,  A  VitU  f»  CammighL  London  1847;  Aaketd,  Tks  SffmU  of  AhomOmtm 
London  1S47;  and  Digwell,  Moitm  Agriemtharo  m  Poimiimig  AppHeMo  $0  Irdand 
Dublin  1848. 


the  most  prosperous  counties  in  Ireland.  Yet  the  average 
size  of  the  fsrms  in  those  counties  was  not  greater  but  smal- 
ler than  that  in  the  admittedly  distressed  counties  of  the 
south  and  west.  This  fact  must  certainly  give  pause  to 
those  who  are  inclined  to  argue  that  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  Irish  farmers  was  the  excessive  subdivision 
of  their  holdings.  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  strikes  the  true 
keynote  of  the  situation  when  he  points  out  that  the  reason  ■ 
for  the  superior  prosperity  of  the  north-eastern  counties 
was  the  better  system  of  husbandry  pursued  in  them,  and 
that  the  reason  for  that  superior  system  of  husbandry  was 
the  better  system  of  land  tenure  that  there  prevailed.  He 
quotes  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Griffith  before  the  Devon  Com-  . 
mission  in  support  of  his  conclusion,  "I  am  inclined  to 
hope"  he  continues  "that  any  person  who  shall  take  the 
trouble  of  reviewing  the  facts  I  have  stated  will  join  me 
in  the  following  conclusion,  namely,  that,  whilst  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland  immense  poverty  and  suffering 
occur  in  connection  with  dense  population  and  minute 
subdivision  of  land;  nevertheless  a  Uke  denseness  of  popula- 
tion and  subdivision  of  land  occur  in  the  parts  of  Ulster 
I  have  referred  to,  connected  with  a  very  high  degree  of 
peasant-prosperity  and  absence  of  pauperism.  I  trust  the 
foregoing  conclusion  is  incontrovertible  from  the  facts  I 
have  stated;  and,  if  it  be  established,  another  conclusion 
follows  of  the  highest  practical  value.  If  those  economists 
be  correct  who  say  that  no  amelioration  of  the  Irish  people 
can  be  produced  except  by  a  reduction  of  their  number, 
and  by  the  consolidation  of  their  small  holdings  into  an  aggre- 
gate of  large  farms,  then  there  is  no  remedy  but  the 
extermination,  new  location,  or  transportation  of  the 
people.  The  former  is  that  which  is  now  resorted  to  by 
the  landed  proprietors  of  the  distressed  districts,  wluch 
progresses  vfith  a  refinement  of  cruelty  disgraceful  to  any 
civilised  country,  and  which  the  ruling  powers  permit  to 
go  on  with  a  seemingly  placid  assent,  impressed  as  it  would  ' 
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appear  by  the  detestable  doctrine  of  the  Malthusian  econo* 
mists.  My  object  then  is,  by  the  first  conclusion  I  have 
established,  to  controvert  this  doctrine;  to  prove  by  facts 
that  extermination  is  not  necessary  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  people;  and  that^  instead  of  resorting 
to  this  heartless  expedient,  it  is  our  duty  to  investigate  by 
what  means  the  prosperity  of  the  north-east  of  Ulster  has 
been  created,  and  then  to  devise  the  means  of  conducting 
our  western  and  southern  Irish  fellow  creatures  on  the 
same  track  which  has  led  to  the  prosperity  of  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  our  island."^  On  a  later  page  In  the  same 
pamphlet  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  shows  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  small  farms  into  large  could  not  possibly 
succeed  in  giving  employment  to  the  persons  displaced. 

To  these  valuable  expressions  of  opinion,  we  must  add 
those  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,>  and  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  The 
latter  great  economist,  after  examining  the  system  of  land 
tenure  in  every  European  country,  reached  the  condusion 
that  the  most  efficient  agriculture  was  obtained  in  a  system 
of  small  farms,  worked  by  a  peasant  proprietary.' 

Thus  we  see  that  the  best  agricultural  and  economic 
opinion  of  the  time  was  of  the  view  that  Ireland  could 
be  developed  more  profitably  by  small  than  by  large  farms. 
If  that  opinion  was  correct,  then  the  first  of  the  two  assump- 
tions on  which  the  process  of  consolidation  was  based 
falls  to  the  ground.  We  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
reason  why  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  small  farms  was 
so  unprofitable  until  a  later  page;  we  wish  to  emphasize 
however  that,  whatever  were  the  causes  for  that  uneco- 
nomical state  of  affairs,  the  smallness  of  the  farms  was 
not  one  of  them.  That  being  so,  consolidation  was  no 
remedy  for  the  economic  evils  of  Ireland,  but  rather  an 
aggravation  of  the  disease.    We  now  pass  to  the  second 

^  Dtpoputaium  not  Ntetuarjf  and  see  Rtf$ti  R$pcrtt  toL  i.  p.  231  and  Second  Report 
AnZwof  Commisnomn  1888  p.  5.  *  Imiuitriai  Bmmrcn  p.  306. 

•  Mill  T^  Irish  Land  (huHum  pp.  51  and  lOa  PMieal  Eetmomv.  L  IX.  4  and  aee 
Poulett  Sciope  EidhrmeU  of  Evidmea  on  ^  WatU  Lomdi  ModamMm  London  18I7. 
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assumption    underlying    consolidation,    namely    that    the 
country  was  overpopulated.' 


Section  2,  The  Overpopulation  of  Ireland. 

Complaint  that  Ireland  was  overpopulated  was  repeat- 
edly heard  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
"Touching  Ireland"  said  Sadleir  "the  greatest  unanimity 
prevails;  Ireland  must  be  depopulated  to  be  enriched,"' 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  age  of  Malthus, 
and  that  all  economic  evils  were  assumed  by  the  economists 
to  flow  from  a  superabundant  population.  The  doctrines 
of  Malthus  were  held  to  be  pecuUarly  applicable  to  Ireland, 
as  nowhere  did  there  seem  to  be  a  greater  disproportion 
between  the  population  and  the  resources  available  for 
its  support.  The  destiny  of  Ireland  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  was  very  largely  moulded  by  the  ideas  of  two 
great  economists,  Adam  Smith  and  Malthus,  and  of  the 
two  the  latter  was  probably  the  more  influential. 

The  growth  of  population  in  Ireland  in  these  years  was 
certainly  remarkable.  The  population,  which  was  calcu- 
lated at  about  5,000,000  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  was 
estimated  by  Newenham  in  1805  at  5,395,456,°  and  by  the 
incomplete  census  of  1813  at  5,895,856,  Ob\-iously  one  of 
these  calculations  was  wide  of  the  mark.  In  1821  it  was 
said  to  have  risen  to  6,801,827,  in  1831  to  7,767,401,  and 
in  1841  to  8,175,121.  The  population  probably  attained 
its  maximum  in  1846,  after  which,  as  a  result  of  the  famine, 
it  began  to  decrease,  and  it  was  estimated  at  6,552,885  in 
the  census  of  1851. 

We  need  not  enter  in  detail  into  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced tlus  extremely  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of 
Ireland,  as  they  were  mainly  the  same  as  those  which 

'  It  coiM  Dol  be  denial  Uiat  tbe  landlonli  wmeliiiua  derired  certain  bencnu  Irani 
conaolidkting  their  pitntea.  We  have  diaciuwd  the  irmtter  hoveTer  Iram  the  point  of 
vitnr  not  ol  the  ludloids  but  oF  the  public  In  mes  when  ■  eonnlct  occurs  betveen 
nitioaa]  toil  priralfl  inlereatii,  1  he  (onner  must  be  made  to  prsTiil. 

■  /ritad  lU  frill  iK.  p.  i.  '  Eiiay  on  Popuiatim. 
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prevailed  in  the  eighteenth  century^  which  we  have  treated 
elsewhere.^  The  existing  motives  operating  to  produce 
a  rapid  increase  were  however  strengthened  by  some  addi- 
tional motives  which  first  appeared  about  the  time  of  the 
Union.  These  were  mainly  identical  with  those  which,  we 
have  seen,  operated  in  favour  of  the  subdivision  of  farms. 
In  the  first  place  the  high  war  prices  decreased  the  area 
of  the  holding  upon  which  a  family  could  live.  **We  are 
inclined  to  think"  said  O'DriscoU  *^that  the  war  had  much 
to  do  with  the  evil  of  an  excessive  population  in  Ireland* 
The  war  acted  in  that  country  as  a  boimty  upon  population* 
not  in  the  case  of  the  peasantry  only,  but  greatly  also  in 
the  middle  classes.  The  war  acted  in  various  ways;  the 
army  the  navy  and  the  civil  department  were  a  resource 
of  every  family,  rich  or  poor;  and  the  stimulus  which  agri- 
culture received  called  for  additional  hands  and  gave 
occupation  to  all."*  Moreover  the  new  franchise,  and  the 
eagerness  of  the  landlords  to  obtain  *'an  army  of  freehol- 
ders" operated  in  the  same  direction.  ^^Among  the  causes 
which  have  produced  increased  population  in  Ireland 
the  minute  division  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  miLlfing 
freeholders  ought  to  be  dwelt  upon"*  These  new  causes 
must  have  become  apparent  quite  early  in  the  century, 
as  we  find  the  prediction  made  in  1808  that  in  twenty 
years  Ireland  would  be  the  most  densely  populated 
country  in  Europe*.  This  prediction  was  verified;  in 
spite  of  a  most  exceptional  rate  of  infantile  mortality, 
the  population  of  Ireland  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.* 

If  we  were  to  analyse  the  causes  which  produced  this 
great  increase  of  population  we  should  find  that  they  ulti- 
mately resolved  themselves  into  the  low  standard  of  com- 

^  Eeonomie  Hiatory  of  Irdtmd  in  Hu  Ei^^Uemih  C«i<M9y  pp.  10-11 

*  FtMO  of  Irtiomd  toI.  i  p.  188. 

*  Wakefield  toL  iL  p.  660. 

«  E$$oiy$  <m  lAe  PopviaiUm  of  Irdtmd  amd  ike  ChoroeUr  of  iMt  Iriik  hy  *  Member  of  tbs 
I^te  Irieh  Parliament.  London  1803. 

*  A  LeUor  om  the  SiaU  of  Ireiamd  by  an  Iriih  Mpgiarjmte.  London  1825. 
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fort  that  prevailed.  In  a  country  where  the  diet  had  been 
reduced  to  the  simplest  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  life,  there  were  to  be  found  no  prudential  checks  to  a 
reckless  multiplication  of  the  race.  The  general  standard  of 
subsistence  was  so  low  that  it  could  not  be  furtlier  reduced 
except  by  actual  starvation.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs  there 
was  no  motive  which  could  operate  to  discourage  early 
marriages  and  the  propagation  of  an  abundant  offspring. 
"They  say  of  marriage",  said  Dr.  Doyle,  the  famous  Bishop 
of  Kildare,  "as  of  other  changes  in  life,  that  it  cannot  make 
them  worse,  but  it  may  give  them  a  helpmate  in  distress, 
or  at  least  a  companion  in  suffering."^  In  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  a  strong  child  was  looked  on  as  a  source  of 
income  rather  than  of  expense.  *'In  various  parts  of  the 
country  I  found  that  children  are  thought  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition, on  account  of  the  labour  which  they  can  perform 
when  they  grow  up.  A  son's  enlisting  into  the  army  is 
considered  therefore  as  a  great  misfortune."*  With  this 
opinion  in  their  minds,  the  orthodox  economists  who  con* 
sidered  the  state  of  the  country  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  standard  of  life  of  the  people  with  a  view 
to  checking  population — an  aim  which  Sadleir  characterized 
as  a  wish  "to  give  the  people  a  taste  for  good  Uving  in 
preference  to  matrimony;  or  practically  speaking  to  induce 
them  to  exchange  chaste  living  for  good  eating."* 

It  is  frequently  a  matter  of  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
two  closely  related  phenomena  to  say  which  is  the  cause 
and  which  the  effect  of  the  other.  Thus  it  was  constantly 
asserted  by  the  contemporary  economists  that  the  exces- 
sive subdivision  of  land  in  Ireland  was  caused  by  the  remark- 
able increase  of  population.    The  opposite  however  was 

>  LfttrianlluStalteflrAHidbjJ.  K.  L.  p.  110. 

■  Wrkefirtd  *ol.  i.  p.  513. 

*  Irdand  III  Ewiit  tc.  p.  16T.  See  Wakefield  vol.  ii.  p.  eai;  Rieardo,  LeOtr  la  MaWmi 
pp.  139-S.  It  wu  mnarked  that  tbs  prohlem  of  pDpolalian  in  Irebad  wat  difttreat 
ban  that  ia  anj  other  cauntrr,  becauie  in  Ireland  the  populstion  vm  found  to  be  moat 

doM  in  the  pooraat  louUtie*.   Tht  Iriik  Difficuity  Adiraud  lo  H'   "  

Fnflitbnian  toodoa  1848, 
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nearer  the  truth.  We  have  in  the  previous  chapter  pointed 
out  many  causes  quite  sufficient  in  themselves  to  account 
for  the  great  subdivision  of  farms  which  took  place  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy;  and,  we  suggest,  the 
manifold  advantages  to  be  derived  from  subdivision  at  the 
time  formed  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the  tenantry 
to  increase  their  families.  No  doubt  the  large  families  thus 
produced  tended  still  further  to  subdivide  the  holdings.  In 
other  words,  this,  like  many  other  phenomena  of  Irish 
life,  worked  in  a  vicious  circle.  But  the  primary  cause  of 
the  whole  movement  was,  we  suggest,  the  temptation  to 
subdivide  holdings  afforded  by  the  high  price  of  com  and 
the  forty  shilling  franchise.  The  motive  for  subdivision 
having  been  supplied,  the  tenantry  were  not  slow  to  act 
upon  it.  Their  method  of  putting  it  into  effect  was  by 
increasing  their  families  as  rapidly  as  possible.^ 

The  population  of  Ireland  therefore  increased  very 
rapidly  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Are 
we  entitled  to  conclude  from  this  fact  that  the  country 
was  overpopulated?  The  answer  to  this  question  must 
depend  upon  whether  the  population  increased  to  a  point 
at  which  it  exceeded  the  resources  of  the  country.  In 
attempting  to  estimate  the  resources  of  the  country,  we 
must  have  regard,  not  only  to  the  amount  of  wealth  produ- 
ced under  the  existing  system  of  cultivation,  but  also  to 
the  amount  which  might  have  been  produced  if  the  resour- 
ces of  the  country  were  developed  to  their  full  capacity.  A 
disproportion  between  the  needs  of  the  people  of  a  country 
and  the  wealth  available  to  satisfy  them  may  arise  through 
the  n^lect  of  those  responsible  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  to  perform  their  duty.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  in- 
correct to  allege  that  the  ensuing  distress  is  the  result 
of  overpopulation;  it  is  caused  rather  by  underproduction. 
The  question  before  us,  then,   is  whether  the  apparent 

^  It  is  interMting  to  notice  that  one  of  the  *pp«rent  lemiltB  of  the  great  tendency 
towaidB  increased  population  was  a  ramaricable  decrease  of  the  pains  of  ehildhirth. 
See  Wakefield  vol.  u.  p.  781  and  Ourwen,  ObMrvaUom  toL  ii  pp.  3434. 
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insufficiency  of  the  wealth  of  Ireland  to  maintain  its  inhabi- 
tants was  the  result  of  underproduction  or  of  overpopula- 
tion.' 

There  were  four  main  directions  in  which  the  wealth 
produced  in  Ireland  might  have  been  increased.  In  the 
first  place  the  system  of  ^riculture  might  have  been  im- 
proved so  that  a  greater  quantity  of  food  would  be  raised  in 
a  given  area.  To  this  we  have  referred  in  a  previous  chapter, 
and  shall  return  later;  and  we  need  only  remind  the 
reader  here  that  the  land  of  Ireland  did  not  in  fact  produce 
the  maximum  of  which  it  was  capable.  In  the  second 
place,  manufacturing  industry  might  have  been  developed, 
so  as  to  afford  employment  for  the  surplus  agricultural 
population.  This  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  part  of  the 
book.  In  the  third  place,  the  wealth  actually  produced 
might  have  been  distributed  so  as  to  produce  a  greater 
benefit  to  the  population  than  it  actually  did.  In  this  way 
the  disproportion  between  resources  and  population  would 
have  been  amended  just  as  if  a  real  increase  of  production 
had  taken  place.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  amount  of  land 
under  cultivation  might  have  been  increased;  it  is  this 
branch  of  the  subject  which  we  propose  to  examine  in  the 
present  section. 

There  is  no  subject  upon  which  there  prevailed  such 
unanimity  amongst  all  conversant  with  Irish  affairs  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  as  tliat  of  the  possibility  of  greatly 
increasing  the  resources  of  the  country  by  the  reclamation 
of  wasteland.  The  classical  authorities  on  the  subject  were 
the  four  reports  which  were  issued  in  the  years  1810-14 
by  the  Commissioners  on  Bogs,  whose  conclusions  were 
never  seriously  controverted.  The  Commissioners,  who 
acted  largely  on  the  expert  opinion  of  Mr.  Richard  Griffith, 

*  Thi*  dictiiKUon  wn  iiuisUid  on  by  nian;  contempoMry  ecoiionuata.  "IteUnd  it 
■ulfwing  trom  undripioiiuclion,  nol  orcipopuUtlon,"  Hancock  On  Laitsti  Fain  and 
0t4  Ecnomie  Ruovca  of  httatii.  Dublin  IMT ;  "Tha  oreipoput&tioD  of  Ireland  w 
oftea  decland  bu  really  no  piistcnce.  Tbcre  is  no  orprpopulation  but  enough  of  undpi^ 
productkni."   LaiTion,  Tlu  OHrpopninlion  FaUae^  Cimniltrid-   Dublin  1849. 
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reported  that  the  draining  of  the  bogs  urould  be  quite 
practicable,  and  that,  far  from  interfering  with  the  supply  of 
turf,  more  turf  than  ever  would  be  available,  as  the  cutting 
would  cease  to  be  confined  to  the  edge  of  the  bogs.  They 
reported  further  that  an  expenditure  of  from  £l  to  £10 
per  acre  on  reclamation  would  secure  a  permanent  return  of 
from  10  to  15  pet  cent,  on  the  outlay.  This  advantageous 
work,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  not  undertaken  by  the  tenants 
because  their  interest  in  the  land  was  too  uncertain,  nor 
by  the  landlords  because  they  could  not  reconcile  the 
claims  of  the  different  tenants  to  their  respective  patches 
of  the  bog.  The  commissioners  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  fix  boimdaries,  and  the  granting 
of  additional  powers  of  leasing  to  tenemts  for  life;  and 
stated  iu  conclusion,  that  they  estimated  the  peat  soil  in 
Ireland  to  amount  to  2,880,000  English  acres,  of  which 
1,576,000  consisted  of  red  bog,  which  was  easily  reclaim- 
able,  and  1,255,000  of  mountain  bog,  which  might  be 
rendered  suitable  for  pasture  and  plantations.' 

As  we  said,  the  opinion  of  this  commission  was  never 
seriously  controverted;  and  its  four  reports  remained  for 
many  years  the  classic  authority  on  reclamation,  and  were 
accepted  as  correct  by  the  majority  of  later  economists  and 
public  inquiries.  When  the  matter  was  investigated  anew 
by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  1821,  similar  conclusions 
were  reached.  "Although  differences  of  opinion  exist  as 
the  best  mode  of  draining  the  bogs,  there  exists  perfect 
unanimity  as  to  the  important  fact  that  every  description 
of  bog  is  capable  of  being  reclaimed  and  ccmverted  into 
profltable  land,  which  would  adequately,  nay  liberally, 
remunerate  the  outlay  of  the  capital  necessary  to  accom* 

plish  that  object In  the  reclaiming  of  8,000,000  acres 

now  waste  the  skilful  capitalist  will  have  ample  scope 
for  pursuing  agriculture  on  a  large  and  profitable  scale, 
and,  so  far  from  being  under  the  necetisity  of  unliousing 

*  SfpeiU  el  Cammutiimiii  on  Ae^  UlD-t. 
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the  humble  cottager,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  greatly 
improving  his  condition  by  affording  constant  employ- 
meat".'  "That  Ireland"  wrote  an  Irish  magistrate  in  1825 
"is  too  populous  for  her  present  circumstances  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  denied.  But  that  she  is  too  populous 
for  the  means  which  nature  has  given  to  her  is  an  assertion 
which  cannot  he  proved..,.  It  therefore  appears  that 
instead  of  restraining  by  law  the  multiplication  of  the 
human  species  it  would  be  advisable  to  provide  support 
for  those  who  exist.  . .  .  Let  us  colonize  Ireland  rather 
than  the  Antipodes."*  Robert  Owen  was  of  opinion  that 
Ireland  could  support  50,000,000  inhabitants  if  her  waste 
lands  were  put  into  cultivation.* 

That  these  views  were  not  the  opinioti  of  mere  theorists 
was  proved  by  the  success  of  the  few  actual  attempts 
which  Irish  landlords  made  at  reclaiming  the  waste  land 
on  their  estates.  In  every  such  case,  the  process  of  consoU- 
dation  ceased;  the  standard  of  life  of  the  occupiers  rose; 
and  the  spirit  of  agrarian  disturbance  gave  place  to 
one  of  industry  and  contentment.  The  most  notable  exam- 
ple of  reclamation  was  that  of  the  Glenbegh  estate  of 
Lord  Headley.  "Your  conmiittee"  reported  a  select  com- 
mittee of  1830  "cannot  close  this  branch  of  the  inquiry 
without  calling  the  particular  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  satisfactory  results  stated  to  have  been  obtained  at 
Glenbegh.  In  that  experiment  there  has  beeifshown  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  other  landed  proprie- 
tors."* Valuable  experiments  of  the  same  kind  were 
carried  out  by  the  Irish  Improvement  Society,  and  by  the 
monks  of  Mount  Melleray.'   Wherever  the  reclamation  of 

<  Xfporf  of  Iht  Commtitf  of  tiu  B.  D.  S.  m  Draiiugf.  Dublin  1821  knd  see  Wtutlsy 
Stokn,  OttmaHont  an  iMt  F'tmiatim  and  Ritovrra  oj  Inland  Lirerjioot  18SS. 

■  A  iMUr  on  At  SlaUaf  I 'Amdbvux  Irish  Ha^inU.  Londao  1825  and  see  C«iimn>- 
toriu  «  iVufwiuI  Poliey  niul  on  Irtland  Dublio  1831. 

■  Snort  of  ProeitJinfi  at  a  ififting  in  Dublin  htid  hy  Bobtri  Oven.    Dublin  ISSS. 

■  5<tKf  CommitUt  on  Stalt  of  Poor  m  IrHand  1830  p.  ff;  He  on  tliD  Glenb^  eiperi- 
niMit  Hiati  U  Iriih  landliirdi  by  a  Land  Agent  London  1834:  and  Wiggins  Report  ui^ 
Tint  Cant  of  Syfttitfvl  Jmprotmntnt  in  Jrriani,  London  1830. 

*  Vim  ta  Oltmiti  EUalt  bj  a  PrDprietot,  Cork  1814. 
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waste  lands  was  attempted^  the  happiest  results  fc^owed. 
The  findings  of  the  Devon  Commission  on  this  subject 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  They  were  founded  largely 
on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Richard  Griffith^  who  saw  no  reason 
for  departing  from  the  opinion  which  he  had  repressed 
thirty  years  earlier.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  invalu- 
able digest  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission.^ 
^There  is  scarcely  any  subject  investigated  by  the  com- 
missioners upon  which  the  evidence  is  so  concurrent  as  that 
of  waste  land  reclamation,  with  a  view  of  increasing  remu- 
nerative employment  for  the  labouring  population.  Mr. 
Griffith's  valuable  report  exhibits  the  amount  of  waste 
land  in  the  different  counties  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  capability  for  improvement.  It  shows  that 
Ireland  contains:- 

Waste  land  improvable  for  tillage    ./ 1,425,000  acres 

„       „  „  „    pasture 2,330,000     ., 

Total  improvable  3,755,000  acres 

Waste  land  unimprovable 2,535,000  acres 

Total 6,290,000  acres 

The  method  in  which  this  waste  land  might  be  rendered 
available  for  the  colonization  of  the  occupants  of  unecono- 
mic holdings  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  it 
is  postulated  that  the  minimum  holding  on  which  a  man 
can  support  his  family  is  one  of  eight  acres:- 

^  D§9on  Camm,  p.  661 
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From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  first  quality 
of  improvable  waste  land  in  Ireland  would  have  been 
very  nearly  sufficient  to  afford  eight  acre  settlements  to 
all  those  whom  it  might  be  desirable  to  remove  from  the 
overpopulous  districts,  with  a  view  to  consolidating  minute 
holdings  of  dd  productive  land  up  to  eight  acres;  and  that 
the  first  and  second  qualities  of  improvable  waste  land 
taken  together  would  have  supplied  holdings  averaging 
about  twenty  acres  to  those  whom  it  might  be  desirable 
thus  to  remove.  **And  the  evidence  tends  to  the  amviction" 
proceeds  Mr.  Kennedy  *^that  this  result  can  be  obtained 
not  only  without  any  permanent  loss,  but  with  a  very 
large  permanent  gain;  as  it  appears  that  8,755,000  acres 
of  waste  land,  now  not  giving  a  gross  produce  exceeding 
on  the  average  four  shillings  per  acre,  may  be  made  to 
yield  a  gross  produce  of  £6  per  acre,  being  a  total  increase 
from  £751,000  to  £22,580,000  and  that  the  first  three  or 
four  years  crop  would  return  the  cost  requisite  to  bring 
about  this  change."  Mr.  Kennedy  then  shows  that  the 
evidence  proved  that  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  would 
be  a  more  profitable  and  less  expensive  undertaking  than 
either  the  encouragement  of  emigration,  or  the  drainage 
of  the  lands  already  in  cultivation.  It  had  the  particular 
advantage  over  the  latter  that  it  afforded  a  course  of  per- 
manent rather  than  temporary  employment.  He  next 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  best  method  to  be  pursued  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  waste  lands.  "The  practice  hitherto 
adopted  may  be  classed  under  three  distinct  methods; 
first,  by  leaving  the  whole  operation  to  the  unassisted 
exertion  of  the  tenant;  second,  by  the  proprietor  reclaiming 
at  his  own  cost,  and  then  letting  the  land  at  the  full  improved 
value;  third,  by  locating  the  tenant  on  the  unimproved 
land  and  assisting  him  in  those  operations  which  are  beyond 
his  own  means,  or  which  tend  to  bring  the  land  more  rapidly 
forward  to  a  perfect  state  of  tillage. ...  It  is  probable 
that  the  third  would  be  the  most  practicable  mode  of 
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aooomplishing  the  object."  Mr.  Kennedy  then  discusses 
at  length  the  advantages  of  the  respective  methods  of  re- 
damation,  and  the  means  by  which  the  difficulties  may 
be  surmounted.^ 

The  commissioners  adopted  to  a  large  extent  the  views 
of  Mr.  Griffith.  *Tonnected  with  many  of  the  largest 
estates  in  Ireland,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  land  thinly 
populated,  and  affording  opportunities  for  easy  reclamation. 
Without  going  the  length  of  supposing  that  employment 
for  the  people  upon  bringing  such  lands  into  a  profitable 
cultivation  is  to  furnish  a  cure  for  the  evils  of  Ireland, 
we  concur  in  the  opinion  so  strongly  expressed  in  former 
reports  that  very  great  advantages  may  be  expected  from 
judicious  arrangements  for  that  purpose. ...  It  may  be 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  the  State  might 
not  very  usefully  make  for  these  purposes,  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest,  some  advance  regulated,  within  such  limits 
as  Parliament  may  prescribe,  by  the  amount  which  compa- 
nies or  individuals  may  advance  in  aid  of  such  operations. . . . 
The  funds  which  would  be  so  required  would  not  practi- 
cally be  large  in  any  one  year,  and  yet  a  great  public  benefit 
would  be  attained  in  increased  employment  for  labour, 
in  the  progresrive  extension  of  productive  land,  and  in  the 
opportunity  thereby  afforded  for  the  location  of  industrious 
famflies  who  may  have  been  from  unavoidable  circum- 
stances compelled  to  qiut  their  former  holdings. .  •  •  We 
are  desirous  of  stating  our  opinion  that,  under  proper 
arrangements,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  whilst  it 
gives  useful  and  permanent  employment  to  the  labouring 
population,  will  at  the  same  time  produce  a  fair  return 
for  the  capital  employed  upon  it."* 

The  necessity  for  the  reclamation  of  the  waste  lands 
was  urged  by  all  enlightened  Irish  opinion.  'The  great, 
the    all-important    question,"    wrote   Sharman   Crawford 

>  Dtmrn  Comm,  pp.  668-75.  Mr.  Griffith's  astimato  of  tbe  quanUty  of 
imptonUB  WMie  bukI  in  each  county  is  giren  in  Dfwon  Camm.  App  B  p.  685. 

*  i>MOfi  Oamm.  pp.  1142-4. 
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"is  how  the  cottier  system  is  to  be  abolished.  The  grand 
panacea  of  English  political  ecooomists  is  the  consolidation 
of  the  lands  into  the  hands  of  capitalist  farmers,  and  the  con- 
verting the  cottier  tenantry  into  labourers  at  wages  without 
land.  But  this  necessarily  involves  the  reduction  of  the 
numbers  of  the  working  people ;  and  this  thinning,  if  not 
produced  by  natural  means,  must,  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  object,  be  produced  by  some  other  means.  There  are 
three  modes.  One  by  subjecting  the  population  to  circum- 
stances which  will  create  disease  and  death.  This  I  call 
extermination.  The  second  the  more  humane,  and  I  believe 
impracticable  mode  with  reference  to  large  masses  of  popu- 
lation, is  emigration.  The  third,  that  which  I  contend  for, 
is  the  removal  of  the  surplus  tenants  from  overpopulated 
districts  to  unoccupied  waste  or  unimproved  lands,  divid- 
ing the  same  into  such  size  as  will  support  a  family.  This 
mode  of  what  may  be  called  'home  colonization'  has  been 
advocated  by,  among  other  able  writers,  Mr.  Mill,  Mr. 
Thornton,  and  Mr,  Poulett  Scrope."' 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  a  comparison  between 
the  amount  of  unemployed  land  and  unemployed  labour 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  one  would  have  about  balan- 
ced the  other.  There  was  plenty  of  potential  employment 
in  Ireland  for  all  the  inhabitants,  if  the  resources  of  the 
coimtry  were  properly  developed.  It  was  a  remarkable 
fact,  which  may  be  cited  in  confirmation  of  tliis  view, 
that  there  was  more  unemployment  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  waste  lands  than  elsewhere,  "Waste  population  and 
waste  land  are  generally  found  in  the  same  district."* 
Moreover,  as  we  stated  in  the  previous  section,  the  most 
thickly  populated  counties  of  Ireland  were  the  most  pros- 
perous. This  point  was  made  very  well  by  Mr.  Blacker: 
"It  appears  that  the  coimty  of  Armagh  contains  212,755 
acres  and  a  population  of  220,653  souls,  and  that  the  entire 
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kingdom  contains  17,190,726  acres  and  7,889,169  souls; 
now,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  more  than  one  seventh  of 
the  surface  is  taken  up  by  lakes  and  unprofitable  land, 
and  the  remainder  is  for  the  greater  part  but  indifferently 
cultivated,  and  the  peasantry  are  better  clothed  lodged 
and  fed  than  they  are  in  most  otlier  counties  in  Ireland.  I 
cannot  therefore  be  accused  of  taking  away  from  the  com- 
forts of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  taking  the  county  of 
Armagh  as  a  standard,  and  its  proportion  of  unprofitable 
surface  is  not  very  remote,  I  believe,  from  the  average  of 
the  others;  if  then  212,755,  the  number  of  acres  in  Armagh, 
gives  a  population  of  220,653  souls,  17,190,720  acres,  the 
entire  contents  of  the  kingdom  ought  to  give  a  population 
of  17,828,888,  in  place  of  7,889,469,  the  population  at  pre- 
sent. It  therefore  appears  that,  supposing  the  other  parts 
of  Ireland  to  be  as  well  cultivated  as  Armagh,  it  would 
support  two  and  a  half  times  the  number  of  its  present 
inliAbitants,  and  be  able  to  export  provisions  largely  besides, 
for  Armagh,  notwithstanding  the  population,  exports  pork, 
butter,  and  grain  in  great  quantities.  But  before  deciding 
finally  upon  the  population  which  the  kingdom  could 
support,  it  ought  to  be  examined  how  far  the  county  of 
Armagh  has  arrived  at  its  full  complement;  and  in  regard 
to  this  I  would  say,  from  a  pretty  general  knowledge  of 
it,  that,  under  an  improved  system  of  agriculture  and  a 
regular  rotation  of  crops,  the  produce  would  be  treble  of 
what  it  raises  at  present;  but  supposing  it  only  to  yield 
double  as  much,  it  would  follow  that  the  population  of 
Armagh,  if  that  beneficial  change  became  general,  would 
be  doubled  also,  without  in  any  degree  lessening  the  com- 
forts of  its  inhabitants;  which  increase  being  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  calculation,  and  applying  it  to  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  would  make  it  adequate  to  the  support  of  more 
than  thirty-five  million  souls,"*  Mr,  Blacker  proposed 
therefore  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  that 

'  S—ag  n  iMt  Managtmnt  of  Lartdtd  Proftr*f  in  /rfAiaJ.    Dublin  1S34  pp.  SO-Sl. 
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the  natural  resources  of  the  country  should  be  used  to 
their  full  advantage,  and  that,  in  particular,  the  waste 
lands  should  be  reclaimed.  **I  would  therefore  propose 
that  the  State  riiould  assume  the  right  of  taking  to  itself 
those  tracts  of  redaimable  land  which  the  owners  continue 
to  let  remain  uncultivated,  and,  after  giving  fair  compen- 
sation, should  make  a  practical  experiment  whether  they 
oould  not  be  colonized  to  advantage."^ 

So  far,  we  have  combated  the  su^estion  that  Ireland 
was  overpopulated  by  th<  single  argumait  that  the  pro- 
ductive resources  of  the  country  were  capable  of  a  large 
increase.  There  were  many  other  arguments  however 
which  could  be  urged  in  the  same  direction.  Possibly  the 
most  effective  of  these  was  that  the  very  evils  from 
which  Ireland  suffered  had  been  attributed  by  a  pre* 
vious  generation  of  economists  to  precisely  the  opposite 
cause,  underpopulation.  This  point  was  made  extremdy 
well  by  Mr.  Sadleir,  who  examined  one  by  one  the  symp* 
toms  urged  as  evidence  of  a  condition  of  overpopulation. 
These  symptoms  were,  first,  the  wretchedness  and  degradation 
of  the  people,  second,  the  numbers  out  of  employment, 
third,  the  periodical  appearance  of  famine  and  epidemics. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  evils,  S^eir  reminds  us, 
that  the  people  were  almost  as  miserable  in  the  seventeenth 
as  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  that  the  general  complaint 
at  the  former  period  was  that  Ireland  was  too  thinly  popu- 
lated. He  deals  in  sinular  fashion  with  the  second  symptom, 
the  want  oi  employment,  which  he  shows,  by  quotation 
from  Petty  and  other  old  writers,  to  have  been  quite  as 
great  an  evil  in  an  age  when  the  population  of  the  country 
was  extremely  small.  With  regard  to  the  third  and  fourth 
symptoms — ^famines  and  epidemics — ^he  demonstrates  like- 
wise that  they  were  both  quite  as  common  when  the  popu- 
lation ot  Ireland  was  one  million  as  when  it  was  five.  He 
concludes   his  argument  by  the  following  striking  obser^ 

pp.  as*-4. 
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vations:-  "It  forms  indeed  a  most  singular  feature  of  the 
present  argument,  not  only  that  the  whole  train  of  evils 
which  have  long  afflicted  Iceland,  now  ignorantly  attri- 
buted to  her  overflowing  numbers,  existed  long  before 
the  alleged  cause  had  any  being;  but  that  persons  fully 
as  competent  to  observe  and  decide  on  the  subject  as 
any  of  those  who  now  dogmatize  upon  it,  unhesitatingly 
attributed  them  to  a  diametrically  opposite  reason,  namely, 
the  fewness  of  the  people.  Amongst  them  were  Sir  Wra, 
Temple,  Lord  Clarendon,  Dean  Swift,  Sir  William  Petty  &c. 
From  the  latter  I  shall  quote  a  single  passage,  referring  for 
a  comment  upon  it  to  the  whole  of  some  of  his  principid 
works.  The  following  passage  closes  his  Political  Anatomy 
of  Ireland:  'The  greatest  and  most  fundamental  defect  of 
this  kingdom  is  the  want  of  people.'  I  add  another  only; 
half  a  century  afterwards  we  find  an  authority  equally 
competent  to  the  subject,  Arthur  Dobbs,  asserting  that  the 
improvement  of  Ireland  depended  upon  'the  increase  of 
thfe  people*."' 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  the  population 
of  Ireland  could  have  been  easily  supported  by  the  annual 
produce,  even  had  the  country  remained  purely  agricul- 
tural, ,if  the  obvious  measures  had  been  adopted  of  increas- 
ing the  amount  produced  per  acre  on  the  land  already 
in  cultivation  by  introducing  improved  methods  of  agri- 
culture, and  of  reclaiming  the  bogs  and  waste  lands.  We  must 
not^  however  forget  the  importance  of  the  additional  em- 
ployment which  would  have  been  afforded  if  the  industrial 
resources  had  been  developed  as  well.  The  question  of  . 
the  neglected  development  of  manufacturing  industry  is  one 
which  we  must  relegate  to  a  later  part  of  the  book;  all  we 
wish  to  do  here,  is  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  pressure  on  agricultural  employment  would  have 


'  IriUmd  lu  EvOi  kc.  pp.  13.31  uxl  lee  Sptith  o/  PotUni  Serop*  n  U*  Btiut  a/ 
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been  greatly  relieved,  if  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
had  been  prosperous.^ 

The  second  assumption  underlying  consolidation  seems 
therefore  to  have  been  as  fallacious  as  the  first.  Neither 
the  subdivision  of  land,  nor  the  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion was  the  cause  of  Irish  distress,  and  therefore  neither 
consolidation  nor  depopulation  was  the  proper  remedy  for 
that  distress. 

^  See  SigeBMo.  IriikLtmdTmvuMtp.ldti,  Parker.  A  Pirn  for  ik$  Poor  mi 
r.  Cork  1819;  Oil  (ft«  5kato<>//ril(ma  byia  Irish  LttKUoid  18^^^ 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Bsal  Oaubeb  of  Ibish  Aobioultu&al  Distress. 

Section  1.    The  System  of  Land  Tenure. 

IF  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  previous  chapter 
be  correct,  it  would  appear  that  the  distressful  condition 
of  Ireland  was  not  caused  by  the  smallness  of  the  farms  or 
by  the  excess  of  the  population,  and  that  the  attempted 
remedy  by  way  of  consolidation  was  therefore  bound  to 
fail,  as  it  did  in  fact  fail,  to  achieve  any  good  result.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  regarding  the  proper 
measures  which  should  have  been  applied  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  country,  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  real  causes  of  its  distresses.  Diagnosis  must 
always  precede  treatment.  We  shall  find  on  examination 
that  the  real  causes  of  the  economic  distress  of  Ireland 
were  the  manner  in  which  the  land  was  cultivated  rather 
than  the  aze  of  the  holdings  into  which  it  was  divided, 
and  the  under-devdopment  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
rather  than  the  over-development  of  its  population. 

We  are  here  faced  with  a  difficulty.  In  order  fully  to 
explain  the  causes  of  Irish  agricultural  distress,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  enter  at  length  into  the  history  of  the 
Irish  land  system,  a  course  which  we  are  reluctant  to  adopt, 
because  we  have  already  done  so  to  some,  extent  in  our 
books  dealing  with  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, because  it  has  been  fully  treated  in  many  special 
treatises,  and  because  it  would  swell  the  present  volume 
to  undue  length.   On  the  other  hand  it  is  impossible  alto- 
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gether  to  omit  some  reference  to  this  all-important  subject. 
We  have  decided  therefore  to  take  a  middle  course;  to 
assume  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the  main  features 
of  the  Irish  land  system;  and  to  confine  our  reference  to 
it  to  an  examination  of  the  particular  problem  before  us, 
namely,  how  it  was  that  a  rich  and  fertile  country  failed 
to  support  its  population  in  comfort.  In  doing  so  we  shall 
refrain  from  encumbering  the  argument  by  quotations 
from  the  host  of  contemporary  publications  on  the  matter, 
and  shall  quote  from  none  but  the  authorities  which  are 
most  generidly  accepted  as  reliable — ^for  example  the  Devon 
Commission.  Fully  to  enter  into  the  Irish  land  system, 
illustrating  our  conclusions  from  contemporary  sourceSf 
would  entail  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  at  least  twice 
the  size  of  the  present,  which  can  devote  only  one  section 
to  the  subject. 

The  distress  of  the  Irish  rural  population  arose  from 
two  causes,  first,  the  retardation  of  the  improvement  of 
the  methods  of  agriculture  pursued  on  the  land  already  in 
cultivation,  by  reason  of  the  inequitable  distribution  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  second,  the  fact  that  a  large  part 
of  the  potentially  productive  land  in  the  country  was 
suffered  to  remain  waste.  Under  the  first  heading  we  shall 
discuss  the  division  of  the  produce  of  the  land  between  the 
owner  and  the  occupier,  or  in  other  words  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant;  and  shall  refer  to  the  payments  which 
the  tenant  had  to  make  other  than  to  the  landlord,  namdy 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  to  the  county,  to 
the  corporate  towns  where  he  marketed  his  produce,  and 
to  the  poor  law  unions.  Under  the  second  head  we  shall 
call  attention  to  the  failure  of  the  tenants  and  of  the  land- 
lords to  increase  the  quantity  of  land  available  for  culti- 
vation. 

The  discussion  of  the  respective  shares  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil  enjoyed  by  landlord  and  tenant  may  be  con- 
veniently  divided   into  two   parts,  first,  a  consideration 
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of  the  amount  of  the  tenant's  produce  which  the  landlord 
took  at  the  commencement  and  during  the  continuance 
of  a  lease,  and  second,  a  consideration  of  the  advantages 
which  the  landlord  enjoyed  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  as  the 
result  of  the  tenant's  exertions.  The  first  bead  practically 
re-solves  itself  into  a  discussion  of  the  amount  of  the  rents 
paid,  and  the  second  into  a  discussion  of  the  landlord's 
confiscation  ot  the  tenant's  improvements. 

That  rents  were  much  too  high  in  Ireland  under  the 
old  land  system  will  not  be  seriously  disputed  at  the  present 
day.  In  many  eases  the  rent  was  so  high  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  fcr  the  tenant  to  pay  it  even  after  a  pros- 
perous year.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  injustice 
was  the  evil  practice  of  letting  land  by  auction,  or  "cant" 
as  it  was  called.  In  England,  when  a  lease  was  about  to 
be  made,  an  interview  between  the  landlord  and  the  pros- 
pective tenant  usually  resulted  in  their  agreeing  upon  a 
reasonable  rent.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land 
was  put  up  to  public  auction,  the  highest  bidder  being 
accepted.  The  eagerness  of  the  tenants  to  obtain  land — 
without  which  they  could  not  exist — tempted  them  to 
offer  rents  which  they  could  not  possibly  pay.  The  result 
of  course  was  that  they  had  to  give  to  the  landlord 
almost  the  whole  produce  of  the  land,  in  order  to  pay  as 
large  a  portion  of  the  rent  as  they  could,  and  were  them- 
selves forced  to  live  on  the  very  margin  of  subsistence.  All 
these  consequences  flowed  directly  from  the  system  of 
canting.  This  vicious  practice  was  continued  on  the  great 
majority  of  Irish  estates  throughout  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  "The  whole  business  of  letting  an 
estate"  Wakefield  wrote  "is  conducted  in  a  manner  that 
must  excite  the  astonishment  of  an  Englishman,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  make  the  strictest  inquiries  respecting 
those  who  solicit  for  farms.  Regard  to  present  gain,  without 
the  least  thought  of  the  future,  seems  to  be  the  principal 
object  which  the  Irish  landlord  has  in  view.    The  highest 
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bidder,  whatever  be  his  character  or  connection,  is  invariably 
preferred;  and  if  he  can  pay  his  rent  no  inquiries  are  made 
whether  he  cultivates  the  land  in  a  proper  manner,  or  ruins 
and  exhausts  it  by  mismanagement."^  The  practice  of  can- 
ting was  said  in  1815  to  be  less  common  than  formerly.* 
Curwen  however  found  it  in  full  force  when  he  visited 
Ireland  three  years  later.  *The  rents  are  very  high,  being 
regulated  not  by  the  worth  of  the  tenant  but  by  the  wants 
of  the  people."'  "In  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland"  to 
quote  from  the  Devon  Commission  "the  rent  is  commonly 
determined  by  proposals  made  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a 
vacant  farm;  the  highest  solvent  bidder  is  in  most  cases 
accepted.  It  might  be  thought  that  there  would  be  little 
danger  to  the  tenant  from  such  a  mode  of  letting  the  farm ; 
that  no  one  would  offer  for  land  more  than  its  value  to  him- 
self; and  that  the  person  about  to  engage  in  such  an  imder- 
taking  would  be  well  qualified  to  judge  the  probable  capa- 
bilities and  productive  powers  of  the  land.  It  is  however 
asserted  that  this  mode  of  determining  rent  is  replete  with 
evil;  that,  from  the  excessive  competition  for  land,  the 
tenant  to  obtain  possession  is  tempted  to  offer  a  higher  rent 
than  can  be  paid  for  the  farm  under  his  unskilful  manage- 
ment; that  when  making  the  offer  he  has  no  intention  of 
fulfilling  his  part  of  the  bargain,  but  trusts  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  enforcing  repayment  will  ensure  him  a  reduction  of 
the  rent  afterwards.  It  appears  that,  though  this  mode  of 
letting  land  is  most  common  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland,  it  occasionally  occurs  in  other  districts^  especially 
on  estates  under  the  courts,  where  it  is  almost  invariably 
adopted.  Well-managed  estates  are  generally  let  by  private 
contract  or  valuation,  even  in  the  districts  where  the  prac- 
tice of  letting  by  proposal  is  most  frequent."*  Nassau 
Senior  remarked  that  ^i;he  treaty  between  landlord  and 
tenant  is  a  struggle  like  the  struggle  to  buy  bread  in  a 

^  Vol  ip.  304.  *  AnAddruttoih4P9opUofIr«landbjtkComp9iaoi 

[   Dublin  1815.  *  ObserwUiofu  #e.  toI.  L  p.  105.  *  pp.  768-4. 
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besieged  town  or  to  buy  water  in  an  African  caravan."^ 
This  custom  of  canting,  according  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  was 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  a  cottier  tenure.  ^*By  the 
general  appellation  of  cottier  tenure  I  shall  designate  all 
cases  without  exception  in  which  the  conditions  of  the 
contract,  especially  the  amount  of  rent,  are  determined 
not  by  custom  but  by  competition."* 

It  was  inevitable  that  under  such  a  system  rents  should 
tend  to  reach  the  highest  point  consistent  with  the  conti- 
nued existence  of  the  occupier,  or  in  other  words  that  the 
landlords  should  come  to  receive  the  whole  surplus  produce 
of  the  soil.  And  such  in  fact  was  what  happen^.  The 
great  majority  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Devon 
Commission  agreed  that  ^^rents  are  in  general  too  high,  and 
that  much  of  the  misery  prevalent  in  Ireland  arises  from 
this  fact."  Although  the  actual  money  rent  paid  per  acre 
might  be  shown  to  be  lower  than  that  paid  in  England, 
Scotbuul,  Belgium,  or  other  countries,  stUl  it  was  propor- 
tionately higher  when  allowance  was  made  for  the  inferior 
condition  of  Irish  agriculture  and  the  consequent  small 
pfoduce  per  acre.* 

The  evil  of  high  rents  was  worst  on  the  estates  of  mid- 
dlemen, a  class  which  increased  in  number  as  a  result  of  the 
high  price  of  land  caused  by  the  war.*  '*I  shall  suppose 
the  case"  wrote  Wakefield  **that  a  middleman,  such  as 
one  of  those  who  abound  in  ev^y  town  of  Ireland,  obtains  a 
lease  of  land,  and  that  this  person  takes  it  without  the 
least  intention  of  ever  laying  out  upon  it  a  single  shilling, 
or  of  occupying  an  acre  of  it.  This  man  relets  it  at  a  con- 
siderable rack  rent,  and,  whatever  success  attends  the 
occupiers,  the  whole  fruit  of  their  labour  finds  its  way 

^  /f dbni  JiwiMrfi  ToL  i.  p.  98.  *  Tki  IrUk  LkU  QiMffion  p.  71. 

*  l^itM  CosMi.  p.  766w  TlMwonl«iaiiai]eofcMilingwMiii0iwiUioae8Uitos  maiia|ed 
by  th*  Gout  of  Chaaoefy  off  which  the  b«fTon  Commiwten  nniArks  "The  destniefeiFe 
taDdnqr  of  klliQ|i  by  aociaoa  st  iiiterTsb  of  wraa  yean  forcing  taoAoU  to  tako  Iomm 
ol  ho»yy  dMtfgM  for  tiidi  abort  tanna  ozhibHa  an  incredible  dagrae  of  ingeQuity  in  the 

prodnetion  of  oril".  p.  1082. 

*  On  tho  way  In  whieh  tha  war  awelled  the  number  off  middleman  aee  StndbBtu  <m 

i>!an>inpi><f /aaalannyw^l  an  llUJtotao/lfca /yafiflu  Dublin  1615> 
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into  the  pockets  of  this  petty  despot.  There  are  various 
ways  by  which  persons  of  this  description  have  it  in  their 
power  to  ruin  and  destroy  the  real  tenantry  of  an  estate; 
such  as  that  of  binding  them  by  an  oath  to  pay  their  rent 
on  a  certain  day,  or  to  drive  their  cattle  to  the  pound, 
and  it  is  extremely  difHcuIt  to  counteract  this  system.  I 
have  known  estates  offered  at  a  fair  but  highly  increased 
rent  to  the  occupiers,  who  to  a  man  refused  to  take  them. 
They  have  then  been  let  to  one  of  the  Uand-sharks*  as  they 
are  called ;  and  I  have  seen  the  occupiers,  rather  than  quit, 
give  a  pound  an  acre  more  than  the  rent  at  which  they  had 
rejected  the  same  land  a  few  weeks  before.  This  singular 
change  is  effected  partly  by  fear  and  partly  by  persuasion 
and  encouragement.  Many  advantages  are  held  out  by 
way  of  lure.  One  strong  inducement  is  that  the  middleman, 
not  being  in  want  of  money,  engages  to  take  promissory 
notes  at  a  long  date  in  payment  of  the  rent;  but  these 
poor  deluded  people  soon  find  to  their  cost  that  their  con- 
fidence has  been  most  shameftilly  abused;  for  when  the 
day  of  payment  comes  the  middleman  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  drive  away  their  cattle.  Middlemen  of  this  kind 
are  a  disgrace  to  a  country;  they  are  real  pests  of  society; 
as  great  tyrants  in  Ireland  as  the  farmers-general  were  in 
France;  and  while  they  excite  the  detestation  of  the  honest 
part  of  society,  they  are  loaded  with  curses  by  the  poor 
whom  they  oppress.*'^  *The  middleman"  we  read  *Vas 
^parently  a  fine  jovial  fire-eating  fellow,  certain  to  have 
the  best  gun  and  dogs  in  the  barony;  and  as  to  his  horse  no 
man  living  was  allowed  to  lead  him  at  the  foxhunt.  Steeped 
to  the  eyes  in  the  very  purple  of  orangeism  he  hated  sin- 
cerely what  he  called  the  bloody  papists."*  The  number 
of  middlemen  continued  to  grow  until  the  end  of  the  war: 
"The  times  were  very  bad  for  the  farmers,  and  there  was  a 
peculiar  kind  of  gentry,  a  kind  of  middle  order  between 
the  rich  gentry  of  the  country  and  the  peasantry ;  persons 

^  Vol.  i.  pp.  S67-88.        *  ^nffwfMMM  /«r  Ck$ekm§  llU  X$p^  Afitatim  Dubtin  ISIS. 
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who  were  generated  by  the  excessive  rise  of  the  agricul- 
tural produce  during  the  war,  and  got  the  education  of 
persons  above  their  rank";'  aiid  much  injustice  was  per- 
petrated by  them  after  the  peace  by  their  refusal  to  reduce 
the  rents  in  spite  of  the  fall  in  prices.  This  we  have  dealt 
with  already.*  Although  at  the  date  of  the  Devon  Commis- 
sion the  number  of  middlemen  was  tending  to  decrease, 
the  oppression  of  those  who  survived  was  as  severe  as  ever. 
"The  general  management  of  estates  of  middlemen  is 
stated  to  be  very  bad;  the  term  nuddlemen  being  chiefly 
applied  to  those  who,  holding  short  terminable  leases,  or  as 
tenants  from  year  to  year,  sublet  their  lands.  Many  of 
the  cases  of  oppression  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
Commissioners  seem  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  individu- 
als of  this  class.  Most  of  the  proprietors  in  Ireland  seem 
to  struggle  violently  to  overthrow  this  system,  and  their 
efforts  have  been  in  a  considerable  degree  successful.  It 
appears  that  as  one  means  of  abolishing  the  class  of  mid- 
dlemen, proprietors  in  many  cases  on  the  expiration  of  a 
lease  set  the  land  to  the  occupying  tenants,  letting  to 
the  middleman  that  part  only  of  the  farm  which  he  retained 
in  his  own  possession.  And  to  avoid  the  operation  of  this 
system  many  middlemen  have  sought  to  remove  the  com- 
petitors for  a  renewal,  and  have  ejected  all  their  subte- 
nants previous  to  the  lapse  of  their  own  interest.  This 
has  not  uofrequently  caused  much  suffering  and  outrage."' 
The  Devon  Commissioners  say  in  their  report : —  "The 
practice  of  letting  land  to  middlemen  is  now  rare;  but  the 
system  has  entailed  upon  the  country  the  most  injurious 
consequences,  and  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  the  diffi- 
cnilties  which  embarrass  those  who  endeavour  to  place 
the  land  of  Ireland  upon  a  safe  and  wholesome  footing."* 


>  Silttt  C>mmiai4  »/  1825.  p.  101. 
A  food  dewriplioD  of  the  dilCetont  clas««B  of  iKndlord  u  contained  in  Ryan  Etiaf 
U  LandDD  1834.  Tbe  nuldleiiiMi  w««  frequenUr  tbi  Uftden  of  Iht  WhiCc- 
I  LtlUr  m  lilt  SiaU  af  Irdamd  by  ui  Irish  Migiatnte  London  IBSSl 
■  p.  lQe9.  *  p.  1191. 
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Of  course  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  were  a  certain 
number  of  middlemen  who  managed  their  property  well. 
This  is  admitted  by  the  most  violent  opponefits  of  the 
middleman  system — ^such  as  Wakefield  and  Blacker.^ 
But  generally  speaking  the  system  produced  the  evil 
consequences  we  have  described,  and  cannot  escape  ccm- 
demnation  on  account  of  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Lord  Dufferin  pronounced  the  middlemen  to  be  the  real 
curse  of  the  Irish  land  system.* 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  what  the  Irish  tenant  paid 
for  his  land»  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  enquire  as  to  the 
amount  of  his  annual  money  payments.  There  were  many 
additional  payments  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 
One  important  item  was  the  payment  which  frequently  had  to 
be  made  to  the  landlord's  agent  before  a  lease  was  granted. 
'^I  must  observe  also"  wrote  Wakefield  *i;hat  the  most 
barefaced  bribery  and  corruption  are  practised  by  this 
class  of  people  (agents)  without  the  least  sense  of  fear  or 
of  shame.  I  have  known  instances  where  the  first  question 
asked,  on  a  person  applying  for  a  lease,  was  *and  how  much 
do  you  propose  to  give  to  myself?'  Wives,  daughters, 
kept-mistresses,  all  receive  money,  and  the  same  infamous 
system  prevails  even  among  some  resident  landlords. 
Nay  I  have  known  instances  where  the  tenant,  after  feeing 
the  agent  in  this  manner,  could  not  have  his  lease  executed 
without  having  recourse  to  the  proprietor's  lady,  who 
was  to  be  moved  only  by  weighty  arguments  of  the  same 
kind,  and  to  whom  it  was  necessary  for  the  fleeced  tenant 
to  present  a  similar  fee  before  he  could  succeed  in  his  appli- 
cation."* Volimiinous  evidence  of  the  continued  existence 
of  this  extortion  could  be  produced,  but  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  the  digest  of  the  Devon  Conunission 
on  the  matter:-  ''On  much  the  greater  number  of  estates 
agents  are  paid  by  the  landlords  directly,  but  on  a  few 

^  And  tee  O'DrijOoU  Viewi  of  IrtUmd  vol.  iL  p.  157;  PlMker>  0^»tnati9n9  on  HU  InUUti 
AmmidmmU  of  tke  Irish  Onmd  Jury  Law*  LondOQ  1810. 
'  IriA  Emigraium  fe.  pp.  93-06.       *  rd.  i.  pp.  297-8. 
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they  are  paid  by  the  tenants,  and  on  many  the  practice 
has  been  for  the  tenant  to  pay  a  fixed  fee  to  the  agent  for 
the  grant  of  a  lease,  out  of  which  fee  the  agent  defrays  the 
conveyancing  expenses.  Allegations  of  bribery  and  favour- 
itism, ill  consequence  of  presents  given  by  particular  tenants, 
were  made  by  many  of  the  witnesses;  but  in  few  cases  were 
such  allegations  founded  on  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts 
alleged.  A  few  charges  of  bribes  received  by  agents  were 
however  brought  before  the  commissioners  under  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  it  extremely  probable  that 
they  were  well  founded;  and  these  were  generally  CEises 
in  which  such  sums  were  given  on  tlie  grant  of  a  lease  or 
the  appointment  of  a  tenant.  In  a  few  instances  it  appeared 
that  the  agents  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  gratuitous 
labour  from  the  tenants  under  their  charge,  but  this  prac- 
tice has  generally  ceased."'  The  widespread  success  of  such 
practices  forced  the  honest  agents  to  raise  rents  as  high  as 
possible,  as  an  agent  who  let  at  a  low  rent  was  suspected 
of  taking  a  bribe.* 

The  reference  to  gratuitous  labour  leads  us  on  to  the  second 
of  the  additional  payments  which  we  must  take  into  account. 
Wakefield  remarked  the  existence  of  this  "duty  labour." 
"Though  few  leases  contain  clauses  by  which  the  tenant 
is  bound  to  cultivate  tiie  ground  in  a  particular  manner, 
there  are  some  which  oblige  him,  when  called  upon,  to 
labour  for  his  landlord  at  an  inferior  rate  of  wages.  The 
conmion  price  in  these  cases  is  eightpence  a  day,  in  some 
instances  only  sixpence;  and  in  consequence  of  the  service 
required  by  this  clause  being  neglected,  I  Iiave  seen  a  poor 
man's  cattle  taken  from  Ids  door,  and  driven  away  without 
the  least  feeUng  or  regret."' 

"Besides  the  rent  the  tenant  had  to  pay  certain  'dues' 
in  kind,  and  perform  certain  'duties'.  Contributions  of 
poultry,  eggs,  etc.,  were  required  as  'duty  fowl',  'duty 
eggs'  and  so  forth.  The  'duty  work'  to  be  performed  con- 

■  pf.  1036-T.     *  Curoen  ObimaiUv*  ^t.  rol.  ii  y.  13$.    ■  tol.  L  p.  215, 
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Bisted  in  labour  given  to  plant,  reap»  and  gather  the  land- 
lord's crops,  to  thresh  his  com,  draw  home  his  turf,  or 
like  agricultural  services.  A  rate  of  payment  was  occa- 
sionally fixed,  but  thb  payment  was  always  less  than 
the  market  value  of  the  labour.  The  tenants  had  to  neglect 
their  own  occupations  in  order  to  perform  this  labour. 
A  receipt  was  passed  for  its  performance,  as  well  as  for 
tithe  rent  payment,  and  for  non-performance  a  penal 
sum  was  reserved  in  the  lease  to  be  recoverable  in  the 
same  manner  as  rent.''^  The  practice  of  extorting  these 
'^duties*'  appears  to  have  become  less  firequent  with  advan- 
cing years.  According  to  the  Devon  Commission,  ^^suits 
and  services  seem  to  be  seldom  reserved  in  modem  leases, 
although  common  in  those  granted  forty  or  fifty  years 
since.''*  These  duties,  however,  added  to  the  other  payments 
we  have  mentioned,  must  have  operated  greatly  to  enhance 
the  real,  as  distinguished  from  the  nominal  rent,  paid  by 
the  occupiers.  '"Leases  were  no  protection  to  the  tenant*' 
wrote .  Sharman  Crawford  *Vho  from  the  extravagant 
rent  he  was  boimd  to  pay — extravagant  more  particularly 
as  regards  his  means  to  pay  it — ^was  always  in  arrear  and  in 
the  power  of  the  landlord.  Such  was  the  position  in  which 
these  poor  people  had  been  placed;  subject  to  the  grinding 
process  in  every  petty  form  which  such  a  system  must 
give  rise  to— fees  to  agents — ^to  bailiffs  and  drivers — tree 
labour  on  the  lands  of  those  imperious  slave-masters — and 
eve^  duties  and  fees  to  the  landlords'  wives;  so  that  under 
this  system  of  extortion,  the  rent  was  no  index  of  the 
claims  which  the  poor  tenant  was  bound  to  meet."*  The 
last  additional  payment  that  we  shall  mention  was  that  of 
the  stamp  duty  on  the  lease,  to  which  we  shall  return  later. 
While  it  is  dear,  therefore,  that  the  landlord  and  his 
agent  derived  an  inequitably  large  share  of  the  produce 
of  the  tenant's  labour,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arrive 

^  Bgmoa  Iriik  Land  TmnMi  pp.  168-3.  WalLifield 
▼oL  i  pp.  M7,  511,  513.  *  p.  237. 
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at  an  estimate  of  the  actual  average  rent  of  Irish  land. 
Too  many  disturbing  factors  are  present  to  allovr  a  satis- 
factory calculation  to  be  reached.  Wakefield  estimated 
the  average  rent  in  1810  at  £1.7.1  per  acre,  but  this  figure  eaii 
only  be  taken  as  roughly  approximate.'  Cairnes  estimated 
tliat  many  rents  in  Ireland  rose  between  1760  and  1815 
in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1.'  In  1807  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
estimated  the  average  rental  of  Ireland  at  20/-  or  21  /-  per 
acre.'  Nor  is  it  possible  to  compare  the  rents  of  land  in 
England  and  Ireland.  In  order  to  do  so,  one  would  have 
to  make  allowance  for  the  different  degrees  of  agricul- 
tural development  in  the  two  countries ;  one  would 
also  have  to  allow  for  the  different  nature  of  the  farms 
leased;  and  one  would  make  constant  errors — especially 
in  drawing  conclusions  from  figures  relating  to  the  early 
years  of  the  century— on  account  of  the  diffeience  between 
the  English  and  Irish  currencies  and  method  of  mensura- 
tion.* It  was  a  favourite  apology  of  Irish  landlords  that 
the  high  rents  they  obtained  compared  with  rents  in 
England  were  due  to  the  superior  fertility  of  Irish  soil. 
We  must  remember  however  that  in  judging  the  amount 
which  the  owner  of  land  is  entitled  to  receive  for  its  occupat- 
ion the  important  factor  to  be  t£iken  into  account  is  not  the 
natural  fertiUty  of  the  soil  but  the  amount  which  it  is  made 
to  produce;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  amount 
produced  in  Ireland  per  acre  was  less  than  in  England. 

Although,  therefore,  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  definite 
figure  for  the  rent  of  Irish  land  per  acre  at  the  period, 
nor  at  any  satisfactory  comparison  between  the  rents  paid 
in  England  and  Ireland,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  rents  of  Ireland  were 
unreasonably  high  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country  at 


»  VoLL 


*  Foliliad  fifoyf  p.  ITO.  *  Farltieiu  MSB  Tol.  ii.  p.  94. 

*TtH)lwt  emir  ■  -mKued  f.-UDA  in  LttUrt  to  a  FrirrJ  in  Entfiaad  on  Ou  Aetwd  Statt 
of  ttHani.  London  1828.  The  middlemeii  were  tometimn  knoirn  (fl  let  luid  bjt  "tbe 
tan",  which  wu  uDdsratood  b;  Ibr  l«n&nt  to  be  an  Irisb  Km,  but  which  was  afterwards 
inB«l«d  to  be  Bu  Engluh  acie.  Thus  lbs  rent  waa  most  uojusllj  raiwd.  Trimnwi, 
F)ir(A«r  OiMrfotioiu  #c.   I^ndon  1813. 
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the  time.  In  other  words»  the  landlords  took  too  great 
a  share  of  the  total  wealth  produced.  'The  sole  object 
of  the  landlord  is  how  to  improve  his  rent;  that  of  the 
tenant  how  to  pay  it."^  Mr.  Wiggins,  a  most  experienced 
English  agriculturist,  reached  this  conclusion  as  the  result 
of  prolonged  inquiries:-  *'In  tracing  the  present  state  of 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  we  must 
admit,  however  reluctantly,  that  too  high  rents,  or  in 
other  words  too  large  a  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
is  exacted  of  the  occupier  of  land."* 

So  much  for  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
between  landlord  and  tenant  during  the  continuance  of 
the  lease;  we  must  now  discuss  in  what  proportions  they 
shared  any  additional  value  which  the  land  might  have 
acquired  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy.  In  other  words,  to 
whom  did  the  improvements  belong?  The  great  import- 
ance of  this  question  with  regard  to  land  in  Ireland  can  be 
realized  only  by  a  clear  understanding  of  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  Irish  contract  of  tenancy,  namely, 
t^e  practice  of  letting  unimproved  land.  In  England  the 
general  practice  was  that  the  landlord  should  construct 
the  farmhouse  and  offices,  and  otherwise  put  the  holding 
into  good  order,  before  letting  it;  but  in  Ireland  nothing 
was  let  but  the  naked  unimproved  land.  Obviously  there- 
fore the  question  of  the  ownership  of  improvements  was  of 
far  greater  importance  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former 
country.  In  England  it  was  possible  for  a  tenant  to  work 
his  holding  economically  and  profitably,  and  restore  it 
to  the  landlord  at  the  end  of  his  term  in  very  much  the 
same  condition  as  that  in  which  he  received  it;  in  Ireland 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  for  the  tenant  to  lay 
out  a  certain  amount  of  capital  on  his  holding  before  it 
could  be  made  to  produce  anything  at  all,  and  it  was  almost 
inevitable  imder  such  a  system  that  the  Iwd  would  have 

^  LM$t$  on  IIU  StaU  of  Jr^Umd.  London  1631. 
>  Th9  Montitr  Mutry  of  Ir^Umd.  London  1644. 
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acquired  an  additional  value  in  the  course  of  the  tenancy. 
We  need  not  labour  a  point  so  well  known  as  this  differ- 
ence in  the  mode  of  letting  the  land  in  the  two  countries. 
"It  is  well  known"  reported  the  Devon  Commissioners 
"that  in  England  and  Scotland,  before  a  landlord  offers  a 
form  for  letting,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  provide  a  suitable 
farmhouse,  with  necessary  farm  buildings  for  the  proper 
management  of  the  farm.  He  puts  the  gates  and  fences 
into  good  order,  and  he  also  takes  upon  himself  the  burden 
of  keeping  the  buildings  in  repair  during  the  term.  In  Ire- 
land the  case  is  wholly  different.  The  smallness  of  the 
farms  as  they  are  usually  let,  togetlier  with  other  circum- 
stances, render  the  introduction  of  the  Enghsh  system 
extremely  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  impracticable.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that,  according  to  the  general 
practice  in  Ireland,  the  landlord  builds  neither  dwelling- 
house  nor  farm  offices,  nor  puts  fences,  gates  &c.  into 
good  order,  before  he  lets  his  land  to  a  tenant.  The  cases 
in  which  a  landlord  does  any  of  these  things  are  excepti- 
onal. The  system  however  of  giving  aid  in  these  matters 
is  becoming  more  prevalent.  In  most  cases,  whatever  , 
is  done  in  the  way  of  building  or  fencing  is  done  by  the 
tenant,  and  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the  country,  dwell- 
inghouses,  farra-buildings,  and  even  the  making  of  fences, 
are  described  by  the  general  word  'improvements',  which  I 
is  thus  employed  to  denote  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  a 
farm,  without  which  in  England  or  Scotland  no  tenant 
would  be  found  to  rent  it.  Under  the  same  common  term 
of  improvements,  are  also  included  various  agricultural 
operations,  such  as  draining,  deep  trenching,  and  even 
manuring,  which  ought  to  stand  upon  a  very  different 
footing  from  buildings."'  "An  Irish  farmer"  according  to 
Wakefield  "may  be  said  to  commence  without  any  capital. 
He  has  not  to  pay  taxes  or  poor  rates;  the  county  cess  he 
discharges  by  labour,  that  is  by  working  with  his  car  on 

'  pp.  1123-3. 
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the  roads;  and|  as  he  begins  his  agricultural  career  in  want, 
and  continues  it  amidst  poverty,  it  may  readily  be  per- 
ceived that  cultivaticm  under  such  untoward  circumstances 
must  be  wretchedly  bad.'*^ 

The  landlord  thus  gave  nothing  to  the  tenant  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenancy  except  the  bare  land.  The  next 
question  is,  what  did  he  take  away  at  its  termination? 
Here,  again,  we  need  not  reinforce  our  answer  by  veferenoes 
and  quotations,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  landlord  at 
the  termination  of  the  letting  received  bade  from  the 
tenant  not  merely  the  land  which  he  had  let,  but  in  addi- 
tion all  the  improvements  which  the  tenant  had  made. 
Indeed  this  fact  constituted  the  central  pivot  of  the  Irish 
land  question.  *The  importance  and  absolute  necessity 
of  securing  to  the  occupying  tenant  of  land  in  Ireland  some 
distinct  mode  of  remimeration  for  the  judicious  permanent 
improvements  that  he  may  effect  upon  his  farm  is  sustained 
by  a  greater  weight  of  concurrent  evidence  than  any  other 
subject  which  has  been  brought  imder  the  consideration  of 
the  Commissioners."*  Naturally,  as  soon  as  the  landlord 
became  possessed  of  this  property  of  enhanced  value,  he 
was  able  to  let  it  again  at  an  increased  rent.  If  the  old 
tenant  refused  to  take  it  at  the  increased  rent  it  was  let  to 
somebody  else.  Thus  the  tenant  was  placed  in  the  dilemma 
of  having  either  to  pay  a  rent  for  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labour,  or  to  submit  to  eviction  and  all  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences which  it  entailed.  Nobody  today  would  deny  that 
this  method  of  distribution  was  unjust  and  indefensible* 
Let  us  now  see  how  it  affected  the  production  oi  wealth  in 
the  country. 

If  there  was  one  subject  on  which  all  the  competent 
agriculturalists  and  economists  who  studied  the  condition 
of  Ireland  were  agreed,  it  was,  that  the  confiscation  of 
the  tenant's  improvements  operated  as  a  great  discour- 
agement to  the  development  of  agriculture.  Opinions  dif* 

^  Vol  i.  p.  428.       •  Oiwm  Comm.  p.  IAS. 
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fered  widely  as  to  how  this  evil  could  best  be  remedied, 
but  as  regards  its  existence  there  was  only  the  one  view. 
"The  cultivator"  wrote  Trimmer  early  in  the  century  "from 
having  so  short  a  time  in  the  land,  has  had  little  inducement 
to  preserve  the  fences,  where  there  are  any,  or  to  make 
and  plant  them  where  there  are  none.  Neither  can  he  afford 
to  run  any  risks  in  attempting  improvements  in  husbandry. 
His  whole  concern  during  the  time  he  occupies  the  land  is 
to  obtain  the  most  he  can  from  it,  however  disadvantage- 
ously  to  the  estate,  in  that  way  which  his  experience  teaches 
him  will  just  enable  bim  to  pay  his  rent  and  gain  a  scanty 
subsistence.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enumerate  all  the 
pernicious  effects  of  this  system.  It  is  the  very  pest  of  the 
country,  the  cankerworm  of  its  prosperity,"*  "So  surely 
as  the  tenant  showed  any  symptoms  of  improving  means" 
wrote  Sharman  Crawford  "that  moment  he  was  pounced 
upon,  he  was  ejected  for  arrears,  and  his  farm  offered  to 
the  highest  bidder,  without  regard  to  any  improvements 
he  might  have  made.  The  certain  consequence  of  improve- 
ment was  ejectment;  a  man  to  obtain  a  continuance  of 
occupation  must  avoid  the  semblance  of  the  common  com- 
forts which  human  beings  ought  to  enjoy,  and  still  more 
any  exhibition  of  improved  cultivation."'  John  Stuart 
Mill  pointed  out  the  evil  consequences  of  this  practice, 
namely  that  "any  increased  value  given  to  the  land  by  the 
exertions  of  the  tenant  would  have  no  other  effect  but  to 
raise  the  rent  against  himself  and  so  to  afford  an  induce- 
ment to  the  landlord  for  his  dispossessment.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  there  can  be  no  improvement,  and  therefore 
there  can  be  no  employment;  that  the  population  are  indo- 
lent, apathetic  and  apparently  lazy;  that  they  have  not  the 
sufficient  means  to  support  life,  although  those  means 
could  be  procured  from  the  soil  by  proper  cultivation; 

■  A  Brut  I'T''^  "^  (A*  P'tttml  Slats  0/  AjrieaUvtt  in  Ai  Southtrn  Fartt  af  Irdtnd. 
LoodM  180e  wiJ  MM  PvrOm  Otimalini  He.  by  tba  aame  Kulhor,  Dublin  1813.  lad 
John  E4»>f<lii  TKi  iMoiiU  of  Inland  Dublin  1824  aiid  Fruer  Gleaninsi  m  Jriland 
LoDdon  ISaa.         *  DtfvpidatiBujwt  NKmar^.    London  184Q. 
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and  that  amidst  accumulating  pauperism,  overwhelming 
rates,  and  non-payment  of  either  rents  or  rates  the  people 
are  starving."^  **It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  in  England** 
said  Bicheno  *i;hat  the  Irish  cultivators  are  what  they  are 
in  consequence  of  their  not  being  allowed  the  same  share 
of  produce  as  the  English  farmers.  The  truth  is  the  Irish 
tenantry  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  proportion  of  profit 
as  the  English,  for  the  peasants  bring  nothing  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  but  their  own  labour,  and  get  nothing 
out  of  it  but  their  own  subsistence;  whilst  the  farmers 
invest  in  agriculture  no  capital,  which  is  made  to  fructify 
like  the  seed  they  grow,  but  conduct  their  husbandry  by 
the  means  of  persons  who  draw  their  wages  immediately 
from  the  land  at  their  own  risk  and  charge."*  ''Until  the 
landlords  of  Ireland"  said  no  less  an  authority  than  Richard 
Griffith  ''can  be  persuaded  that  it  is  their  interest  to  allow 
the  small  farmer  some  portion  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour, 
the  country  must  be  for  ever  disturbed;  because  until 
that  happens  the  people  can  never  feel  an  interest  in  up- 
holding the  law,  as  any  change  to  them  affords  a  prospect 
of  improving  their  condition."*  "In  Ireland  there  are  few 
persons  who,  either  in  manufacture  or  agriculture,  conduct 
their  operations  on  such  a  scale  as  to  admit  of  much  surplus 
for  accumulation.  The  tendency  from  various  causes  to 
subdivision  of  farms  and  the  general  practice  of  throwing 
the  expense  of  buildings  and  repairs  on  the  tenants,  coun- 
tered the  accumulation  of  profit  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  application  thereof  to  beneficial  enterprise  in 
agriculture."* 

The  whole  trend  of  the  evidence  before  the  Devon  Com- 
missicm  went  to  prove  that  the  confiscation  of  improve- 
ments was  attended  by  the  most  ruinous  consequences 

^  Quoted  in  flharmin  Orwrfoid  op.  eiL 

*  lUmarki  cm  A«  Bmimic^  JPoor  Inquiry  C<mm,  App.  H.  ptri  it  p.  25,  aad  tM  Poulaii 
Scrape  A  LeUirlto  iks'Jamdsi  Profridors  ^  Jrdamdhoaioa  1847. 

*  Pnetieal  DomesHe  PMia  London  1819. 

*  S€e(mi  Report  of  a0hclCotimiii$$am1h9Condiiiom  of  ti^Ukou^  1819. 
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to  agriculture.  "The  want  of  some  measure  of  remuneration 
for  tenants'  improvements  has  been  variously  stated  as 
productive  directly  or  indirectly  of  most  of  the  social  evils 
of  this  country.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  master  evil, 
poverty,  proceeds  from  the  fact  of  occupiers  of  land  with- 
holding the  investment  of  labour  and  capital  from  the  ample 
and  profitable  field  for  it  that  lies  within  their  reach  on  the 
farms  they  occupy;  that  this  hesitation  is  attributable  to  a 
reasonable  disincltnation  to  invest  labour  or  capital  on  the 
propertyof others,  without  a  security  that  adequate  remune- 
ration shall  -be  derived  from  the  investment;  that  no  such 
security  at  present  exists  in  regard  to  the  vast  mass  of 
cases,  including  tenancies  from  year  to  year  and  leases 
with  short  unexpired  terms;  that  the  characteristic  tillage 
of  the  country  is  most  barbarous  and  improfitable;  that 
the  introduction  of  the  more  profitable  courses  of  cultiva- 
tion must  be  impracticable  until  the  requisite  preparatory 
improvements  of  the  soil  shall  have  first  taken  place;  that 
this  preparatory  or  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil 
offers  the  most  profitable  return  for  money  or  labour  invest- 
ed in  it  that  eau  be  imagined,  varying  from  about  15  to 
100  per  cent,  on  the  outlay;  that,  so  far  as  the  small  working 
farmer  is  concerned,  these  lucrative  operations  may  be 
effected  without  the  investment  of  money  capital,  but 
merely  by  the  judicious  application  of  the  time  and  labour 
of  bis  family,  which  are  now  wasted  while  he  is  complain* 
ing  that  employment  cannot  be  had;  that  the  more  exten- 
sive fanners  have  the  same  ample  opportunity  of  employing 
the  labourers  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  on  similar 
works,  calculated  to  bring  hack  a  return  varying  from  15 
to  100  per  cent,  upon  the  money  they  invest  in  certain 
classes  of  work;  that  notwithstanding  these  evident  means, 
afforded  by  the  circumstances  of  almost  very  district,  of 
giving  ample  employment  to  the  people  and  of  deriving 
a  return  unparalleled  in  other  pursuits,  no  effort  is  made 
by  the  farmer — 1st  because  he  is  not  certain  of  being  per- 
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mitted  to  reap  a  remunerating  benefit  from  his  exertions; 
2nd  because,  if  a  tenant  at  will,  he  may  be  immediately 
removed  from  the  improved  lands  after  having  invested 
his  labour  or  capital  without  receiving  any  compensation 
for  what  he  has  done,  or  his  rent  may  be  inunediately 
raised  to  the  f uU  value  of  the  improvements;  8rd  because,  if 
a  tenant  with  a  lease,  the  unexpired  portion  of  his  term  may 
be  insufficient  to  remunerate  him,  and  at  its  termination 
he  may  either  be  removed  without  receiving  the  balance 
of  his  investment,  or  his  rent  may  be  raised  so  as  to  deprive 
him  of  the  power  to  repay  himself  from  the  lands.  • .  • 
Many  persons  of  the  most  upright  intentions  are  surprised 
that  a  tenant  at  will  should  hesitate  to  expend  large  values 
in  labour  or  money  for  the  permanent  improvement  of 
land  or  building,  which  it  may  require  several  years  to  draw 
back  from  the  land,  although  the  following  year  this  outlay 
might  legally  be  appropriated  by  the  landlord.  They  would 
be  much  more  surprised  at  the  folly  or  indiscretion  of  a 
man,  not  being  a  tenant,  who  would  place  his  money  at 
the  arbitrary  control  of  any  other  party,  without  requiring 
either  bond  or  security  for  its  repayment  with  interest.*'^ 
One  point  which  emerges  dearly  is  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  payment  for  improvements  and  the 
duration  and  certainty  of  the  tenancy.  Indeed  this  con- 
nection  is  obvious.  A  tenant  with  fifty  or  sixty  years  still 
to  run  may  well  consider  it  worth  his  while  to  lay  out  money 
on  his  holding  which  would  be  withheld  by  a  tenant  with 
only  ten  years  to  run,  or  still  more  by  a  tenant  from  year 
to  year  or  a  tenant  at  will.  Again,  a  tenant  with  twenty 
years  certain  to  run  will  be  more  inclined  to  improve  his 

^  D§9(m  Cmmh.  pp.  156-8.  AooofdiDf  to  Profeeior  Hancock  the  liz  kgil  impedimaoU 
thai  pi«?eQted  the  appUcaikm  of  capital  to  land  by  tcoaato  wen  (1)  the  old  feudal 
princq^le  that  the  ownenhip  of  inpfoyemeota  followed  the  land  (2)  the  law  of  agii- 
tural  flxtures  (3)  tettiainte  on  leasing  powen  (4)  restraint  on  the  power  of  making  tenant 
right  agieemente  (5)  stamps  on  leases  and  (6)  the  leoinant  of  the  usury  laws  which  stfil 
operated  for  land  loans.  On  As  Reonomie  CoMtu  of  tke  FntmU  StaU  ^  AgrieuUvM  m 
Irdamd  DubUn  1848.  Foulett  Scrope  attributed  the  backwaid  state  of  agrionltuse  m 
Iielaod  to(l)  the  crippled  condition  of  the  laadtoids  and  (2)  that  of  the  tenant  under  the 
ezistHig  law  of  land  tenure.  A  fim  /or  <ls  MigkU  o/  /ndiii^y  ia  IrOmA  London  1848. 
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holding  than  one  whose  tenancy  is  for  the  life  of  another 
person,  who  may  live  for  fifty  years,  or  who  may  die  tomor- 
row. The  shorter  or  the  more  uncertain  the  tenancy,  the 
less  will  the  holding  be  improved.  Thus,  in  a  country  where 
short  or  uncertain  leases  are  {general,  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  non-remuneration  for  improvements  will  certainly 
be  more  acute  than  in  one  where  long  and  certain  leases 
are  the  general  rule.  In  order  then  fully  to  realize  the 
extent  of  the  evil  which  Irish  agriculture  experienced  from 
this  cause  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  inquire  what  were  the 
usual  conditions  of  leases  in  Ireland, 

The  general  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  contained  in  a 
short  passage  from  the  digest  of  the  Devon  Commissioners  : 
"Some  writers  seemed  to  think  that  leases  for  a  short  term 
of  years  do  not  give  a  sufficient  security  to  induce  tenants 
to  invest  their  labour  or  capital  in  the  improvement  of  the 
ground;  and  several  mentioned  sixty-one  years  or  three 
lives  and  thirty-one  years  as  the  shortest  remunerating 
periods.  The  greater  portion  of  the  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland 
hold  as  tenants  from  year  to  year."^  Thus,  with  regard  to  the 
evils  likely  to  arise  from  the  short  duration  of  tenancies, 
Ireland  occupied  the  worst  possible  position.  With  regard 
to  the  evils  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenancy, 
things  were  not  much  better,  as  life  leases  were  verj'  common. 
This  was  accounted  for  by  the  anxiety  of  the  proprietors 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century  to  increase  the  number  of 
freeholders  on  their  estates  for  political  purposes,  and,  as 
is  well  known,  it  is  one  of  the  principles  of  English  law 
that  a  tenant  for  life  is  a  freeholder,  while  a  tenant  for  a 
fixed  period — however  long — is  but  a  leaseholder.  Wake- 
field found  that  the  leases  most  common  in  his  time  were 
for  61  years  and  lives,  81  years  and  lives,  81  years,  21  years 
and  lives,  and  21  years.*  As  was  natural,  the  leases  of 
uncertain  duration  made  for  bad  agriculture.  "I  have 
endeavoured"     wrote    Wakefield    "on    various   occasions 

1  p.  Sa*.       •  Vol  i  p.  386 
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to  convince  an  occupier  that  it  was  not  his  interest  to 
run  so  many  crops»  and  that  a  greater  weight  of  com  could 
be  raised  tmder  proper  management  in  a  less  number  of 
years,  but  my  logic  was  of  no  use;  the  invariable  answer 
was  ^I  hold  the  land  only  during  such  a  person's  life,  he  is 
advanced  in  years,  and  how  do  I  know  when  he  may  drop?'  "^ 
There  was  one  species  of  tenancy  common  in  Ireland 
which  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  been  ideal  both 
as  regards  duration  and  certainty,  namely  the  lease  for 
lives  with  a  covenant  for  perpetual  renewal.  In  practice 
however  the  anxiety  of  the  landlords  to  recover  possession 
of  lands  which  their  predecessors  had  granted,  possibly 
at  a  time  of  distress  or  financial  necessity,  on  these  very 
favourable  terms,  led  to  incessant  litigation,  and  the 
informality  with  which  the  original  documents  had  been 
prepared  frequently  led  to  decisions  adverse  to  the  tenants. 
These  leases  were  therefore  open  to  the  objection  of  uncer- 
tainty. ^^It  is  our  duty"  observed  the  Devon  Commissi- 
oners ^Hx>  observe  upon  one  species  of  tenure,  scarcely  known 
elsewhere,  which  prevails  very  extensively  in  Ireland. 
We  allude  to  the  tenure  by  lease  for  lives  with  a  covenant 
for  perpetual  renewal,  on  payment  of  a  fine,  sometimes 
merely  nominal,  on  the  fall  of  each  life.  • . .  This  tenure 
though  manifestly  intended  to  be  perpetual  has  proved 
a  source  of  frequent  litigation.  Various  constructions 
have  been  put  upon  the  covenant  for  perpetual  renewal. 
We  cannot  more  clearly  exhibit  the  extent  of  this  evil  than 
by  quoting  ....  a  judgment  of  the  late  Sir  M.  O'Loughlin, 
when  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  reference  to  the  subject:- 
*Every  day's  experience  shows  how  very  uncertain  the 
duration  of  an  interest  tmder  such  a  tenure  is.  Forfeitures 
of  the  right  to  enforce  a  renewal  dtdly  occur  throu^  the 
neglect  of  tenants,  or  the  dexterous  management  of  landlords. 
Covenants  treated  in  some  cases  for  more  than  a  century  as 
entitling  tenants  to  renewal  for  ever  have  been  construed 
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in  courts  of  justice  as  not  conferring  that  right.  Any  per- 
son who  is  much  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  titles 
under  leases  of  lives  renewable  for  ever  will  find  ,  in  almost 
every  abstract  of  such  titles,  a  statement  of  the  result  of 
one  or  more  suits  in  equity  for  enforcing  the  right."' 

The  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland  thus  suffered  in  a  peculiar 
degree  from  the  circumptances,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
tended  to  exaggerate  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  con- 
fiscation of  improvements — namely  leases  of  sliort  or 
of  uncertain  duration.  The  introduction  of  the  practice 
of  granting  leases  for  a  fairly  long  term  of  years  was  there- 
fore highly  desirable.  Much  stress  was  laid  by  the  landlord 
witnesses  before  the  Devon  Commission  on  the  fact  that 
tenants  frequently  refused  to  take  leases,  even  when  they 
were  offered  by  the  landlords.  The  explanation  of  this 
apparent  anomaly  is  that  the  leases  the  landlords  were  wil- 
ling to  grant  often  contained  clauses  and  covenants,  the 
disadvant^es  of  which  were  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
advantages  of  the  possession  of  a  lease.  "Perhaps  by  com- 
paring the  forms  of  leases  which  landlords  are  ready  to 
grant  with  those  which  tenants  arc  anxious  to  obtain, 
these  apparent  contradictions  may  be  in  some  degree  recon- 
ciled. Many  tenants  asserted  that  leases  reserving  the  pre- 
sent rents  were  not  to  be  desired;  that  leases  for  a  very 
considerable  time  were  necessary  to  remunerate  the  occu- 
piers; and  several  adverted  with  strong  disapprobation  to 
the  covenants  and  conditions  commonly  contained  in  leases. 
It  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  proprietors  would 
willingly  reduce  their  rents  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving 
leases  to  their  tenants.  Many  landlords  disapprove  of  long 
leases,  and  they  generally  require  the  insertion  of  strict 
covenants,  for  the  sake  of  protecting  their  property  from 
injury.  It  may  therefore  be  the  case  that  not  infrequently 
those  who  assert  the  unwillingness  of  landlords  to  grant, 
and  the  anxiety  of  tenants  to  obtain,  leases,  and  those  who 

>  Dflm  Comm.  pp.  33^^. 
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contradict  them,  may  in  a  great  measure  refer  to  different 
subjects.'*^  The  need  of  the  tenants  was  not  for  leases 
simply,  but  for  leases  of  reasonable  lengthy  reserving  a  fair 
rent,  and  free  from  oppressive  covenants. 

There  was  another  cause  which  operated  to  make  tenants 
hesitate  before  executing  a  lease,  namely  the  high  stamp 
duties.  ^*Many  witnesses  asserted  that  the  stamp  duties, 
by  increasing  the  expense  of  leases,  have  frequently  caused 
tenants  to  avoid  rather  than  seek  them.  This  as  well  as 
other  evil  consequences  of  the  stamp  laws  were  vehemently 
denounced  by  several  witnesses,  amongst  others  by  Mr. 
O'Connell.''*  The  stamp  duties  on  leases  were  substantially 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  Devon  Commis- 
sion.' 

Assuming  however  that  these  initial  difficulties  were 
surmounted,  and  a  lease  granted,  there  were  many  unwrit- 
ten  customs  attached  to  it  which  tended  to  counterbalance 
the  good  effect  it  should  normally  have  had  on  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  custom  of 
allowing  a  certain  amount  of  rent  to  fall  into  arrear,  so 
that  the  landlord's  remedies  for  non-payment  of  rent  could 
be  inunediately  exercised  at  any  moment.  Wakefield 
had  condemned  the  practice  t>f  the  ^^hanging  gale"  as  an 
oppressive  custom.  *^This  is  one  of  the  great  levers  of 
oppression  by  which  the  lower  classes  are  kept  in  a  kind 
of  perpetual  bondage,  for,  as  every  family  almost  holds  some 
portion  of  land  and  owes  half  a  year's  rent  which  the  land- 
lord can  exact  in  a  moment,  thb  debt  hangs  over  their 
heads  like  a  load  ,  and  keeps  them  in  a  continual  state  of 
anxiety  and  terror.'*^  *^In  many  districts  a  considerable 
amount  of  rent  in  arrear  is  by  the  practice  of  the  country 
or  of  particular  provinces  allowed  to  accumulate.  Tht 
custom  of  having  a  running  gale  or  hanging  gale  seems  to  be 
very  prevalent;  where  this  is  the  case  the  tenant  is  not 

^  Dmim  Comm,  p.  835.         *  Dffon  Oomm,  p.  239. 
•  0  and  10  Viol  c  lia.  «  Vol  L  p.  SM. 
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called  on  or  expected  to  pay  one  half  year's  rent  till  he  owes 
two.  In  some  cases  it  appears  that  even  greater  arrears  are 
habitually  allowed  to  accrue.  In  addition  to  these  custom- 
ary arrears  of  rent,  the  tenants,  from  inability  to  pay, 
or  from  a  wish  to  defraud,  frequently  incur  further  arrears 
to  a  very  considerable  amount;  and  though  old  arrears  are 
seldom  pressed  for,  they  are  even  less  frequently  forgiven. 
It  is  asserted  that  in  all  cases  the  existence  of  an  arrear 
operates  most  injuriously,  that  it  gives  a  feeling  of  inse- 
curity  to  the  tenant,  and  prevents  his  attempting  to  im- 
prove his  farm."' 

Thus  we  see  that,  whether  the  Irish  tenant  held  as  a 
tenant  from  year  to  year,  a  tenant  for  life,  a  tenant  for 
lives  renewable  for  ever,  or  under  a  lease,  he  was  in  every 
case  without  an  adequate  motive  to  improve  his  farm. 
"In  Ireland"  we  read  in  a  pamphlet  written  in  1822,  "tenure 
at  will  is  indefinite  oppression;  tenure  by  lease,  oppression 
by  lease.  The  peasant  and  the  land  alike  are  neglected, 
impoverished,  and  starved."'  Beaumont  records  that  he 
had  visited  districts  in  England  where  both  long  and  short 
leases  were  the  custom,  but  that  the  population  of  these 
districts  was  always  better  off  than  they  would  have  been 
in  Ireland — "La  lettre  de  I'engagement  sera  toujours  sterile, 
sans  I'esprit  qui  seul  peut  la  f^conder."' 

We  have  adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  country  was  the  law  which  denied  to  the  culti- 
vator the  value  of  liis  improvements.  Beaumont  perceived 
this  clearly;  the  reason  that  Ireland  was  as  poor  in  18S9 
as  in  1789  was  that  the  landlords  took  the  whole  surplus 
(rf  the  wealth  produced  in  both  years.*  If  any  confirmation 
were  needed  of  this  opinion  we  should  find  it  by  the  appli- 

)  Dttt*  Cram.  pp.  TGT.8,  where  ottwir  Dbjoctiontbta  pncticea  bolwrnl  landlord  uid 
UsBQt  an  ktw  ioHaiund. 
■  WmI*7  DOfb.  OUauMi  Caiaa  of  Ou  Prutnl  SlaU  ef  /rdani  ScMboraugh  ItHi. 

•  L'lttmii  Saelal4  voL  L  p.  K»  oad  aoi  WaketiuLi  Fol.  i,  p.  5W. 
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cation  of  the  maxim  excepHo  probal  regulam.  The  conclu 
sion  that  the  confiscation  of  the  tenant's  improvements 
was  the  main  cause  of  Irish  poverty  would  be  strengthened 
if  we  could  point  to  any  particular  part  of  the  country, 
where  the  rule  did  not  apply,  which  was  more  jMrosperous 
and  contented  than  the  regions  in  which  it  did  apply; 
or  if  we  could  show  that  in  any  case  where  the  rule  was 
temporarily  relaxed,  the  condition  of  affairs  immediately 
improved.  Luckily  we  are  able  to  produce  instances  of 
both  these  cases;  the  former  is  illustrated  by  the  Ulster 
custom,  and  the  latter  by  Ralahine. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  origin  of  the  so-called 
Ulster  custom,  or  why  it  was  that  the  practices  in  the  north- 
em  and  in  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland  were  different; 
it  is  sufficient  that  we  shoidd  describe  the  custom  as  it 
existed  in  the  early  nineteenth  caitury«  The  Ulster  custom 
may  be  defined  as  the  recognition  of  tenant  right  by  the 
(  landlords.  Tenant  right  was  the  name  given  to  the  equitable 
claim  which  a  tenant  was  deemed  to  possess  to  some  remun- 
eration at  the  end  of  his  tenancy  for  his  goodwill  and  for 
the  improvements  he  had  effected.  In  the  south  of  Ire- 
land this  right  was  everywhere  understood  and  recognized 
by  the  tenant  dass,  but  it  was  not  recognized  by  the  land- 
lords or  the  law  courts.^  The  result  was  that  the  tenantry, 
being  denied  the  legal  protection  of  a  custom  which  was 
unanimously  recognized  to  be  just,  endeavoured  to  protect 
it  by  illegal  action.  Such  in  a  word  was  the  explanation 
of  the  so-called  agrarian  outrages  of  the  time.  **It  was  not 
easy  for  a  man  when  building  a  house,  and  thereby  investing 
his  property  permanently  in  the  land,  to  imagine  that  he 
had  still  in  equity  only  a  year's  title;  that  he  might  with 
justice  be  removed  at  the  end  of  that  year,  leaving  his 
investment  behind  him,  and  that  he  was  to  think  no  more 

^  It  ia  interestiiig  to  obterre,  aa  eTideoos  of  the  imivenal  preralenoe  of  teiuuit  right 
in  the  aouth,  thftt  the  legiskture  admitted  payment  lor  it  in  tM  caae  of  the  compulsory 
acquiaition  of  land  for  raflwaya.  See  Aleockl  Tk§  Tmmrt  of  Lamd  in  Irdand  OMtMiararf 
London  1S48. 
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of  the  matter.  As  the  principle  affected  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  all  were  interested  in  inveoting  a  remedy.  The 
remedy  was  a  simple  one.  Failing  that  equitable  settlement 
which  was  neglected  by  the  land  proprietor,  it  was  only 
requisite  to  appeal  to  Lynch  law,  and  to  extort  a  payment 
by  intimidation  from  the  incoming  tenant  with  great  injury 
to  the  latter,  and,  through  him,  to  the  proprietor.  This 
court  of  appeal  did  not  feel  l>ound  to  measure  the  payment 
in  reference  to  the  extent  of  improvements  effected,  but 
as  deciding  on  a  case  affecting  their  own  interests;  and 
in  the  determination  to  maintain  'fixity  of  tenure'  the 
sum  was  calculated  to  discountenance  such  proceedings, 
whether  improvements  were  made  and  unliquidated  invest- 
ments left  behind,  or  on  the  contrary  much  arrear  had 
accrued  on  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  much  injury  had  been 
done  by  him  to  the  premises,"^ 

Such  was  the  method  in  which  tenant  right  was  enforced 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  a  method  obviously  pregnant  with 
injustice  and  fraud.  In  the  northern  counties,  while  the 
claims  put  forward  by  the  outgoing  tenant  were  identical 
with  those  advanced  elsewhere,  the  method  of  their  enforce- 
ment was  entirely  different,  because  the  northern  land- 
lords recognized  and  acted  on  the  assumption  that  the 
claim  of  tenant  right  was  just  and  reasonable.  It  was 
therefore  not  the  existence  of  the  right  but  its  recognition 
that  distinguished  Ulster  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  "In 
most  of  the  northern  counties,  the  incoming  tenant  thinks 
it  preferable  to  make  his  arrangements  methodically  with 
the  person  going  out,  and  to  insure  his  hfe  by  the  payment 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  varying  from  five  to  ten, 
and  in  many  cases  to  a  much  larger  number  of  years'  pur- 
chase of  the  rent;  and  this  on  farms  not  only  where  no 
improvement  may  have  been  effected,  but  where  much 
injur>'  may  have  been  done  by  the  outgoing  tenant."'  The 
last  mentioned  case  may  be  reckoned  as  a  payment  for 

>  Dno»  C<mm.  150.        *.fin>oii  Comm.  p.  liU. 
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goodwill.  'The  tenant  right  of  Ulster"  wrote  Professor 
Hancock  'Vhen  considered  economically  is  only  a  recog- 
nition by  long  established  custom  of  the  right  of  the  tenant 
to  the  fair  profit  of  the  capital  invested  by  him,  by  purchase 
or  expenditure,  on  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  land, 
or  to  the  inherited  profit  arising  from  such  improvement, 
when  made  by  some  of  his  ancestors."^  "The  peculiarity 
of  the  province  of  Ulster'*  according  to  Poulett  Scrope 
^'consists  simply  in  the  fact  that  both  landlords  and  tenants 
have  thought  it  wiser  and  more  for  their  common  advantage 
to  eschew  Lynch  law  and  maintain  voluntarily  in  place  of  it 
that  system  of  tenant  right  which  preserves  the  peace, 
encourages  the  agriculture,  and  secures  the  full  payment 
of  the  rental  of  the  province,  making  it  so  strong  a  contrast 
to  the  disorganization  and  neglected  agriculture  of  the 
south.*'*  One  result  of  this  recognition  was  that  the  sums 
paid  for  tenant  right  were  more  substantial  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south.* 

The  rights  which  were  thus  recognised  by  custom  were 
(1),  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  continue  in  possession  of  the 
farm,  until  for  non-payment  of  rent  or  for  some  other 
reason  the  landlord  had  a  good  and  sufficient  cause  to 
eject  him,  (2),  the  right  of  the  outgoing  tenant  to  receive 
a  sum  of  money  from  the  incoming  tenant  on  a  change  of 
tenancy,  and  (8),  the  right  of  the  tenant,  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  his  landlord,  to  transfer  to  his  assignee  or 
to  leave  to  his  personal  representatives  or  heir  all  the 
interest  in  the  farm  which  was  recognized  by  custom  to 
be  in  him.* 

The  Ulster  custom  was  attended  with  great  blessings  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  district  where  it  prevailed.    *'0n 

^  Hancock.  The  TetunU  Ri^ht  of  UUUr  Conridered  Economieal^,  Dublin  1845. 

*  APlMfortkiRighUoflndbuitymlriUmdhojidonlMi,  On  the  toomt  fight  of  01- 
it«r  St  ft  ]at«r  date  see  Dulferin.  Irish  Emi^raium  pp.  116  aq.  306  sq. 

*  Demm  Comm.  p.  291  tnd  Me  Dobbs  Sotni  Obt^naUcmt  on  tJu  Tenant  Si^hi  of  VUUr 
Dublin  1640. 

«  Hancock  The  Tenant  Ri^  of  UUter  ContUered  KconomicaOs,  Dublin  1845.  A  good 
account  of  the  Ulster  custom  is  to  be  found  in  Sigeiaon'a  Modem  IteUtni  p.  99. 
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the  estates"  according  to  Sharman  Crawford  "which  adopt 
the  tenant  right  principle  the  rent  charged  is  always  con- 
siderably below  the  rack  rent.  It  is  calculated  so  as  to 
leave  the  tenant  his  fair  proportion  of  all  profits  deduced  from 
the  culture  of  the  soil;  to  afford  him  the  means  of  a  com- 
fortable living,  and  the  means  for  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  the  farm,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  to 
the  landlord  a  fair  proportion  for  the  use  of  that  which  he 
supplies,  namely,  the  land  itself  and  that  alone— as  the 
landlord  supplies  nothing  but  the  land  itself  in  its  bare 
unimproved  state,  without  housing  or  farming  appurten- 
ances of  any  kind.  The  lands  are  never  put  up  to  what  ' 
in  the  west  is  called  cant,  meaning  thereby  a  kind  of  auction 
bidding;  they  are  never  subjected  to  competition;  the 
rent  is  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  valuation,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  estate.  On  these  grounds  I  have 
called  the  connection  produced  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant  under  this  system,  a  partnership;  which  cannot  be 
dissolved  without  an  adjustment  of  the  olaims  of  the  work- 
ing partner,  and  under  which  the  payments  by  the  latter, 
which  are  termed  rent,  are  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  fair 
consideration  of  mutual  interests.  .  .  ■  The  tenant  feels 
himself  secure  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  premi- 
ses, and  in  this  confidence,  whether  he  has  a  lease  or  no  lease, 
he  proceeds  with  his  improvements  and  his  buildings,  and 
applies  his  industry  in  every  form  by  which  his  comforts 
or  his  profits  can  be  increased.  And  hence  springs  that 
very  industry  which  has  caused  the  production  of  superior 
crops  from  bad  land.  But  although  the  rent  is  regulated 
on  the  most  moderate  principles  of  valuation,  nevertheless 
it  is  a  fuU  rent  as  compared  with  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  land.  The  industry  of  the  people,  excited  by  moderate 
rents  and  security  of  possession,  creates  a  value  far  beyond 
the  productive  power  of  the  soil  from  its  natural  qualities. 
To  define  tenant  right  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  it  is 
piKCticatly  a  letting  in  perpetuity,  subject  to  a  revaluation 
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of  the  rent  from  time  to  time.  Thus  every  tenant  holding 
under  this  custom  may  be  considered  as  a  peasant  proprie- 
tor; and  from  hence,  it  appears  to  me,  arises  that  same 
prosperity  in  this  portion  of  Ireland,  which  is  found  to 
exist  in  other  countries  where  the  occupier  of  the  soil  has 
all  those  advantages  which  the  interest  of  ownership  cre- 
ates."^ ^^Anomalous  as  the  custom  is'\  the  Devon  Conunission 
reported,  **if  considered  with  reference  to  all  ordinary 
notions  of  property,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  district 
in  which  it  has  prevailed  has  thriven  and  improved,  in  com- 
parison with  other  parts  of  the  country;  and  although  we  can 
foresee  some  danger  to  the  just  rights  of  property  from 
the  imUmited  allowance  of  this  tenant  right,  yet  we  are  sure 
that  evils  more  immediate  and  of  a  still  greater  magnitude 
would  result  from  any  hasty  or  general  disallowance  of  it/'* 
The  best  evidence  of  the  good  effect  of  the  Ulster  custom 
on  agriculture  is  that  of  the  population  maintained  per 
acre  in  the  northern  coimtries.  We  have  already  quoted 
William  Slacker's  remarks  on  this  subject.  The  same  thing 
was  observed  by  Sadleir.  ^The  farmers  of  Downshire,  of 
ten  acres  each,  are  fairly  dealt  by,  and  hold  directly  from 
the  proprietors;  their  situation  consequently  is  this:  they 
eat  animal  food;  build  slated  houses — ^a  great  distinction 
in  Ireland;  their  furniture  is  decent  and  abundant;  and 
finally,  many  of  them  have  saved  very  considerable  sums 
of  money.  As  to  the  labourers,  they  are  represented  to  be 
in  regular  employment,  and  as  paid  in  money.  In  the 
county  of  Down  there  are  867  souls  to  the  square  mile; 
in  Galway,  incontestably  the  most  wretched  and  least 
populated  part  of  Ireland,  just  one  third  that  number. 
It  is  erroneous  then  to  attribute  the  misery  and  distress 
of  the  country  to  the  density  of  its  population/'*  The  con- 
nection between  the  Ulster  custom  and  agricultural  pros- 
perity was  well  put  by  Sharman  Crawford:-   ^The  points 

^  Dtpopmlaium  noi  Nme»$ary,  Loodon  1849. 

*  D§mm  Comm,  p.  1120. 

•  Jr^tMid  Its  BfriU  fc.  pp.  IfiO-l. 
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I  have  established  are  the  following:-  1st;  that  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  the  density  of  the 
population  in  proportion  to  the  area  is  greater  than  it 
generally  is  in  the  southern  and  western  counties  of 
Ireland. 

8nd;  that  there  is  great  prosperity  in  these  districts 
combined  with  that  density  and  subdivision  of  the  soil. 

8rd;  That  in  connection  with  these  circumstances  there 
is  a  security  of  tenure  created  by  the  tenant  right  custom. 

4th;  That  in  the  southern  and  western  districts  great 
distress  exists,  where  the  density  of  population  and  sub- 
division of  the  soil  are  less  than  in  the  prosperous  districts 
I  have  quoted. 

5th;  That  in  these  districts  there  is  no  security  of  tenure.*'^ 

Thus  the  difference  in  the  system  of  land  tenure  in  Ulster 
and  the  other  provinces  produced  a  complete  difference  in 
the  state  of  agriculture  and  the  prosperity  of  the  tenants. 
Lest  however  it  should  be  suggested — ^as  it  sometimes  is — 
that  the  prosperity  of  Ulster  was  due  to  the  superior  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  give  an  in- 
stance of  the  same  cause  producing  the  same  effect  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  exception 
with  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  prove  the  rule — ^the 
famous  Ralahine  experiment. 

Although  the  hand  to  put  this  experiment  into  effect 
was  that  of  Mr.  Vandeleur,  a  county  Clare  landlord,  the 
brain  which  inspired  it  was  that  of  Robert  Owen,  who  was 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  solution  of  all  the  diffi^ 
culties  of  Ireland  by  the  application  of  his  theory  of 
cooperation.  Owen  held  three  meetings  in  Dublin  in  1828. 
At  the  first  meeting  the  discussion  began  on  economics, 
but  drifted  away  to  religion,  whereupon  the  meeting 
broke  up.  The  two  other  meetings  however  confined 
themselves  to  a  discussion  of  Owen's  scheme  for  congrega- 
ting the   people   into    communistic    and    self-supporting 

^  Ihpopu^&HiM  noi  N^emarjft  London  1840. 
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villag€8»  by  which  means,  it  was  contended,  a  vastly 
increased  population  coaU  be  maintained  at  a  high  standard 
of  comfort.  Owen  urged  that  the  scheme  should  be  carried 
through  by  the  government,  a  suggestion  which  was 
ignominiously  flouted  by  the  select  committee  of  the  follow* 
ing  year.  *^When  it  is  considered  that  Mr.  Owen*s  plan" 
reported  the  committee  ^^is  founded  upon  a  principle  that 
a  state  of  equality  can  be  produced,  and  can  lead  to 
beneficial  consequences,  your  committee  consider  this 
position  so  irreooncilable  with  the  nature  and  interests 
of  mankind  and  the  experience  of  all  ages  that  it  is  im- 
possible  to  treat  the  scheme  as  being  practicable.''^ 

These  plans  of  Mr.  Owen  so  greatly  impressed  the  ima- 
gination  of  Mr.  Vanddeur  that  he  endeavoured  to  put 
them  into  practice  on  a  small  scale  on  his  estate.  He  accor- 
dingly procured  the  services  of  Mr.  £.  T.  Craig,  one  of  Owen's 
collaborators  in  Scotland,  and  these  two  gentlemen  went 
down  to  Clare,  amidst  the  ridicule  of  the  othar  Irish  land- 
lords, to  make  their  great  experiment.  Mr.  Vandeleur's 
decision  to  take  such  a  step  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  remarkable  courage  and  intelligence;  his  awn  estate  was 
one  of  the  most  disturbed  in  the  country;  his  steward  had 
recently  been  violently  done  to  death;  and  the  members 
of  his  household  had  hastUy  fled  from  his  mansion,  around 
which  a  reign  of  terror  prevailed. 

The  first  step  was  to  found  the  nucleus  of  a  cooperative 
association  of  the  workers  on  Mr.  Vandeleur's  estate.  The 
association  was  to  take  a  lease  of  six  hundred  and  eighteen 
acres,  of  which  about  one  half  were  under  tillage,  at  a  fixed 
annual  rent  which  was  to  be  paid  not  in  money  but  in  kind. 
The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  was  that  the  value  of 
the  rent  would  not  be  liable  to  be  varied  from  year  to  year 
by  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  prices  of  farm  produce; 
the  landlord  would  justly  suffer  by  any  diminution  and 
benefit  by  any  increase  in  the  value  of  the  produce  of  his 

^  RepoHofStUdCommUimomMmfhifmmtafPoorii^lrdtmdlSaS. 
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lands.  In  this  the  arrangement  resembled  the  metayer  sys- 
tem. All  the  capital  employed  on  the  farm,  other  than  the 
land  itself,  was  to  belong  to  the  association;  an  annual 
payment  equivalent  to  six  per  cent  on  its  value  was  to  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Vandeleur,  who  had  provided  it;  and,  between 
the  members  of  the  association,  all  the  stock  was  to  be  held 
in  common,  without  any  individual  rights  of  ownership. 
The  cost  of  hving  was  to  be  reduced  by  the  adop- 
tion of  large  sctde  domestic  arrangements;  refectories  and 
dormitories  were  to  be  erected  for  the  unmarried  members 
of  the  association;  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  to  pass 
direct  from  the  producer  to  the  consimicr,  without  afford- 
ing a  profit  to  any  middle,  or  unproductive  class. 

No  member  of  the  society  was  to  be  in  any  way  superior 
to  any  other.  The  direction  of  the  agricultural  operations 
of  the  farm  was  entrusted  to  a  small  committee,  elected  by, 
and  composed  of  the  workers  themselves.  Each  evening  this 
committee  allocated  certain  duties  to  each  member  of  the 
association  for  the  following  day.  This  arrangement  worked 
remarkably  smoothly;  in  the  whole  career  of  the  associa- 
tion there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  a  member  refusing  to 
perform  the  work  assigned  to  him  by  the  committee;  and  the 
possibility  of  a  conflict  between  the  committee  and  the 
members  at  large  was  minimised  by  the  practice  of  each 
member  being  at  absolute  liberty  publicly  to  state  his 
views  on  the  behaviour  of  the  committee  in  a  suggestion 
book. 

Although  the  capital  of  the  association  was  held  in  com- 
mon, each  member  was  paid  for  the  labour  which  he  actually 
performed.  Payment  was  made  at  the  rate  current  in  the 
district,  namely,  cightpence  a  day  for  men  and  sixpence 
for  women,  and  payment  was  made  not  in  money,  but  in 
labour  cards,  which  passed  current  in  the  stores  of  the 
association.  These  cards  could  be  cashed  into  money  on 
demand  at  any  time. 

Whatever  surplus  remained  after  payment  of  the  rent, 
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interest  on  capital,  wages,  and  working  expenses,  was  the 
absolute  property  of  the  association.  This  was  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  society  in  its  Irish  surroundings, 
as  it  established  the  very  principle,  the  d^al  of  which 
constituted  the  fundamental  injustice  of  the  Irish  land 
system.  The  association  thus  embodied  the  most  advanced 
ideas  of  tenant  right. 

Admission  to  the  assodation  was  by  the  ballot  of  all  the 
members,  the  original  ballot  being  conducted  by  all  the 
labourers  who  resided  on  the  lands  of  Ralahine.  All  those 
who  applied  for  membership  were  admitted,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  society  when  it  commenced  operations 
was  as  follows:- 

Slngls  men     Zl 

Married  men 7 

Single  women        5 

Harried  womea     7 

Boys  under  17      4 

Girb  under  17       3 

Children  under  9 5 

ToUl       ..     ..     &2 

From  the  very  beginning  the  career  of  the  association 
was  attended  with  success.  The  district  changed  in  a 
few  months  from  the  most  disturbed  to  the  most  peaceful 
in  Ireland.  Agrarian  outrages  completely  ceased;  and 
it  was  remarked  that  the  most  industrious  and  amenable 
members  of  the  association  were  those  who,  the  year 
before,  had  been  the  most  conspicuous  "Terry-alts"  in 
the  county.  The  whole  attitude  of  the  workers  towards 
their  labour  was  transformed.  Formerly  it  was  the  aim 
of  every  labourer  to  get  through  the  day  with  a  minimum 
of  exertion,  but  now  all  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
knowing  that  they  would  themselves  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  own  industry,  A  higher  standard  of  living  began 
to  be  adopted,  and  wheaten  bread  took  the  place  of  potatoes 
as  the  staple  food  of  the  people. 

TliP  fame  of  tlie  association  spread  far  and  wide.    Many 
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travellers  and  students  of  social  questions  repaired  to 
Rolahine  to  witness  the  wonderful  changes  which  had 
taken  place;  other  Irish  landlords  eagerly  sought  to  learn 
the  secret  of  pacifying  their  tenantry  without  injuring 
their  income;  one  enthusiast  walked  from  Ixindon  to  Liver- 
pool and  from  Dublin  to  County  Clare  to  offer  himself 
as  a  citizen  of  Ralahine.  But  what  was  still  more  import- 
ant, the  fame  of  the  "new  system",  as  it  was  called,  began 
to  spread  among  the  cottiers  of  the  adjoining  districts, 
and  many  applications  were  made  for  admission  to  the 
membership  of  the  association.  Every  applicant  was 
subjected  to  the  ballot  of  all  the  existing  members,  and  was 
tested  by  a  week's  probation  before  election.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  the  membership  of  the  association  had  grown 
from  52  to  81,  made  up  of  35  men,  28  women,  7  youths  and 
16  children.  The  necessity  for  this  increased  membership 
was  caused  by  the  fact  that  much  unprofitable  land  had 
been  reclaimed,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  was 
becoming  more  intensive.  The  members  showed  a  remark- 
able wisdom  in  their  attitude  towards  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  whichthey  welcomed,  contrary  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  time.  The  first  reaping  machine  used  in 
Ireland  was  at  Balahinc. 

Indeed  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  remarkable 
experiment  was  an  unqualified  success,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  have  continued  to  succeed, 
had  it  not  been  broken  up. by  causes  completely  outside 
the  control  of  the  members.  In  1838,  the  third  year  of 
the  association's  existence,  Mr.  Vandeleur  fled  the  country 
to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  his  gambling  debts. 
Most  unfortunately,  the  lease  granted  in  the  first  instance 
was  only  for  one  year,  but  the  tenants  had  continued  in 
possession  after  the  year  was  up,  and  the  lease  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  which  was  in  contemplo'ion,  was  never 
actually  executed.  So  long  as  Mr.  VandelL.;:'  managed  the 
estate  this  was  a  matter  of  no  importance,  as  he  was  far 
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too  interegted  in  the  experiment  to  think  of  bringing  it 
to  an  end,  but  after  his  departure  the  tenants  lost  that 
guarantee  of  security.  The  other  members  of  his  family 
refused  to  regard  the  association,  in  the  absence  of  a  legal 
lease,  as  more  than  a  tenant  at  will,  and  took  possession 
of  the  stock  and  buildings  on  the  farm.  The  association  was 
thus  broken  up  by  a  purely  unavoidable  accident,  which 
incidentally  illustrated  the  impossibility  of  effecting  any 
permanent  reform  in  Ireland  under  the  existing  land  sys- 
tem. The  important  thing  about  Ralahine  was  not  its  ulti- 
mate failure,  but  its  initial  success.  So  long  as  it  was  depend- 
ent upon  the  exertions  of  its  own  members  it  surpassed 
all  expectations;  its  breakdown  was  not  to  be  attributed 
to  any  defect  in  its  organization  or  its  members,  but  was 
the  result  of  an  outside  and  independent  event. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Ralahine  experiment 
is  important  as  indicative  of  the  cause  of  its  success  at 
first.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  absence  of 
security  of  tenure.  So  long  as  the  people  of  Ralahine  were 
assured  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour, 
so  long  did  they  continue  industrious  and  improving  agri- 
culturalists; in  other  words,  so  long  as  the  Ulster  custom 
prevailed  in  county  Clare,  the  Ulster  character  and 
prosperity  prevailed  there  also.  But  the  moment  the  flour- 
ishing community  became  exposed  to  the  operation  of 
the  ordinary  Irish  land  law  it  collapsed.  Ralahine  has  been 
frequently  quoted  as  a  triumph  of  communism,^  but  in 
our  opinion  it  is  much  more  correctly  to  be  considered  as. 
a  triumph  of  fixity  of  tenure.  The  mode  in  which  the 
tenants  shared  the  produce  of  the  land  between  themselves 
was  an  interesting  but  irrelevant  factor;  the  main  factor 
was  that  the  amount  of  the  produce  avaUable  for  division 
increased.  That  produce  would  not  have  increased  by  an 
ounce  if  the  most  perfect  communist  colony  in  the  world 
had  cultivated  it  in  the  full  knowledge  that  their  improve- 

^  e.  g.  by  Gomiolly,  Lakaur  in  Iritk  Hithrf,  p.  130. 
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ments  would  have  been  confiscated  by  an  outsider  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  No  doubt  the  superior  division  of  labour 
obtainable  by  reason  of  many  workers  working  together 
under  t-entral  direction  helped  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  wealth  produced  on  the  land — a  dangerous  argument, 
since,  if  pursued  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  would  favour 
large  farms  and  clearances — but  the  animating  motive  which 
made  possible  any  increase  in  the  volume  of  production 
arose  not  from  communism  but  from  fixity  of  tenure.' 
Another  example  of  the  benefits  of  fixity  of  tenure  is  that 
of  the  Palatines  In  County  Limerick,  who  had  been  granted 
exceptionally  favourable  terms  on  their  arrival,*  and  were 
still  remarked  as  late  as  1880  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
native  Irish  in  agriculture.* 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of  these  two 
exceptions — the  Ulster  custom,  and  the  Ralahine  experi- 
ment— which  we  have  quoted  in  order  to  prove  the  rule, 
that  the  backwardness  of  Irish  agriculture  was  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  insecurity  of  tenure  and  confiscation  of 
improvements.  Wherever  the  distribution  of  the  produce 
of  the  land  between  landlord  and  tenant  was  equitable, 
agriculture  tended  to  improve ;  wherever  it  was  inequitable, 
agriculture   was   backward. 

The  evil  of  this  unjust  distribution  was  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  landlords  resided  in  England,  and 
that  such  a  large  sum  was  remitted  abroad  in  rents.  We 
shall  postpone  the  treatment  of  absenteeism  until  a  later 
chapter,  as  it  was  a  loss  which  affected  the  nation  as  a 
whole  rather  than  the  tenantry.  In  many  cases  the  estates 
(f  absentee  landlords  were  extremely  well  managed,  while 
many  of  the  worst  cases  of  oppression  and  neglect  occurred 
on  the  estates  of  residents.  The  evil  results  of  absenteeism 
therefore    did    not  fall  necessarily  on  the  tenants  on  the 

>  The  bdt  KL-ounl  of  Ralahine  ii  Mr.  E.  T.  Cr^'i  book, 
wluch  VH  ne Ji  ted  vitb  Dolei  b;  Mr.  DtMTiud  O'Callej  in  1830. 

*  O'Brwn  Sffmomit  Hiilery  of  IrAatid  >n  llti  EigkUnlh  Cntury  p 

'  Bidumo  Irtland  and  Iti  Eeowmg  p.  101. 
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absentee  estates,  but  rather  on  the  community  as  a  whole, 
and  we  think  that  the  subject  will  be  more  properly  treated 
in  the  chapter  dealing  with  public  burdens. 

The  landlord  was  not  the  only  person  who  robbed  the 
tenant  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  In  additioUi  the  tenant 
was  subject  to  heavy  burdens  in  respect  of  tithes,  grand 
jury  cess,  tolls  in  the  corporate  towns,  and,  after  1888, 
poor  rate.  These  burdens,  when  added  to  the  crusjiing 
rent  he  had  to  pay,  conspired  to  impoverish  the  tenant, 
and  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  his  produce  which  he 
retained  for  his  own  use.  John  Leslie  Foster  giving 
evidence  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1825  stated  that  the  burdens  complained  of  by  the  Irish 
tenants  were  (1)  rent  (2)  tithes  (8)  county  rates  (4)  paro- 
chial rates,  and  (5)  the  support  of  the  Catholic  clergy.^ 
We  do  not  however  intend  to  deal  with  these  burdens  in 
the  present  chapter,  because,  although  they  pressed  on  the 
tenantry,  they  were  not  imposed  on  the  tenantry  alone. 
Tithes  were  payable  by  the  owner  of  a  fee  simple  farm  as 
well  as  by  a  tenant  under  a  lease;  grand  jury  cess  was  payable 
by  persons  other  than  tenants;  tolls  in  the  corporate  towns 
were  payable  by  persons  who  did  not  rent  a  rood  of  land; 
and  the  poor  rate  was  payable  by  urban  as  well  as  rural  occu- 
piers. It  is  more  proper  therefore  to  deal  with  these  matters 
in  the  section  devoted  to  public  burdens  than  in  the  present 
chapter.  We  mention  them  here  simply  to  remind  the 
reader  that,  in  calculating  the  proportion  of  his  produce 
which  the  Irish  tenant  was  allowed  to  retain  for  himself, 
rent  is  not  the  only  pajrment  which  has  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

To  sununarize  the  conclusions  of  this  section:  the  main 
cause  which  tended  to  impede  the  cultivation  of  Irish 
land  to  its  best  advantage  was  the  inequitlible  distribution 
of  the  produce  between  the  owner  and  occupier;  that  ine- 
quality operated  at  the  beginning  and  during  the  continuance 

^  Lewis's  Iritk  Diitw^aite§t  p.  76. 
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of  the  lease  under  the  guise  of  too  high  rents,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  under  the  guise  of  the  confiscation  of  the 
tenant's  improvements.  Added  to  these  exactions  of  the 
landlord  the  tenant  had  to  pay  onerous  sums  to  the  county, 
the  towns,  and  the  Churches. 

Section  2.    The  Failure  to  Reclaim  the   Waste  Lands. 


We  now  pass  from  the  discussion  of  why  the  land  already 
in  cultivation  was  not  worked  to  its  maximum  advantage  to 
discuss  why  the  land  not  already  cultivated  was  not 
brought  into  cultivation —  in  other  words  from  a  discussion 
of  why  the  resources  of  the  country  were  not  developed  in 
quality  to  a  discussion  of  why  they  were  not  developed  in 
quantity.  We  need  not  labour  the  point  with  which  we 
have  dealt  in  an  earlier  section,  that  the  waste  lands  of 
Ireland  were  capable  of  being  reclaimed  at  a  comparatively 
moderate  expense,  and,  if  reclaimed,  they  were  capable  of 
supporting  the  whole  population  in  comfort.  The  question 
now  before  us  is  why  was  this  not  done ;  why  was  this 
excellent  opportunity  of  making  a  remunerative  invest- 
ment neglected  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  different 
in  the  case  of  the  two  classes  of  persons  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  make  this  investment — the  tenants  and 
the  landlords. 

The  reason  that  the  tenants  did  not  lay  out  money  on 
the  reclamation  of  the  waste  land  on  their  holdings  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  which  prevented  them  from  im* 
proving  the  system  of  agriculture  on  the  land  actually  in 
cultivation.  The  only  result  of  reclaiming  any  portion 
of  their  holding  would  be  to  raise  the  rent  on  themselves, 
or  else  to  tempt  the  landlord  to  eject  them  without  com- 
pensation, to  make  way  for  some  other  tenant  who  was 
willing  to  pay  an  increased  rent.  The  tenants  moreover 
had  no  capital  to  invest  in  reclamation.  The  only  chance 
they  had  of  creating  capital  was  by  increasing  the  produce 
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of  their  lands,  but  they  were  unable  to  save  any  part  of 
such  inereasej  as  the  unmediate  result  of  such  improvements 
was  the  increase  of  their  rents.  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  a 
state  of  things  they  could  have  nothing  to  lay  out  on 
reclamations,  which  in  their  turn  would  raise  the  rent  still 
more.  The  vicious  customs  of  insecurity  of  tenure  and  con- 
fiscation of  improvements  thus  wrought  evil  in  more  ways 
than  one;  they  prevented  the  tenant  firom  improving  his 
cultivated  land,  and  the  neglect  of  such  improvement  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  accumulate  the  capital  necessary 
tot  the  reclamation  of  his  wastes.  ''There  is  an  absolute 
deficiency  of  capital  amongst  the  farming  classes  for  the 
profitable  cultivation  of  their  lands ;  and  this  deficiency  is 
increased  by  dirinclination,  especially  amongst  the  small 
farmers,  to  invest  on  their  farms  such  money  capital  as 
they  possess.*'^  The  reason  therefore  why  the  tenants  did 
not  engage  on  reclamation  is  plain;  let  us  next  see  why 
the  landlords  did  not  do  so. 

In  the  first  place,  a  great  many  of  the  landlords  were 
absentees,  and  took  no  interest  whatever  in  their  estates 
beyond  the  collection  of  the  rent.  Many  resident  pro- 
prietors  were  giulty  of  the  same  inattention.  This  attitude 
was  not  unnatural,  however  culpable.  Why  should  a  land- 
lord, who  could  derive  a  considerable  and  constantly  in- 
creasing income  from  his  estate  without  any  exertion, 
trouble  to  reclaim  the  wastes  upon  it  or  otherwise  to  im- 
prove it?  So  long  as  the  tenants  were  forced  to  pay  exor* 
bitant  rents  for  utterly  barren  holdings,  why  should  the 
landlord  risk  the  outlay  necessary  for  reclamation?  It  is 
true  that  as  the  result  of  a  course  of  improvement  his  pro- 
perty would  ultimately  become  much  more  valuable.  But 
then  the  Irish  landlord  was  notoriously  improvident. 
Wakefield  remarked  that  the  landlords  never  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  spend  a  penny  on  drainage  or  other 
improvements,*  and  many  years  afterwards  Poulett  Scrope 

^  Dmm  Omm.  p.  193.        >  VoL  i  p.  471. 
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drew  attention  to:-  "the  indolent  reckless  spendthrift 
and  unbusinesslike  habits  of  the  proprietors  of  Ireland, 
as  a  class,  owing  to  the  long  course  of  partial  government 
and  legislation  by  which  they  were  encouraged  to  believe 
that  their  territorial  rights  were  independent  of  all  duties 
towards  the  persons  inhabiting  their  estates,  and  would 
be  enforced  at  all  hazards  and  to  the  utmost  extent  by  the 
overwhelming  power  of  Britain. . . .  Under  such  a  system 
the  tenants  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  accumulate  or 
expend  capital.  The  landlord  never  for  a  moment  thought 
of  such  a  thing"*. 

The  landlords,  though  undoubtedly  blameable  to  a  large 
esitent  for  their  failure  to  expend  capital  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  waste  lands,  were  not  wholly  to  blame,  as  they 
suffered  under  many  disadvantages  over  which  they  had 
frequently  no  control.  Tiiey  were  often  frustrated  in  their  ' 
attempts  at  improvement  by  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
tenants  resisted  any  encroachment  upon  their  prescriptive 
rights  of  grazing  and  turbary,  A  more  serious  and  insur- 
mountable difficulty  was  that  many  of  the  landlords  lacked 
the  means  of  raising  the  necessary  capital.  A  great  part  . 
of  the  land  of  Ireland  -Was  held  under  strict  settlements, 
with  the  result  that  the  landlord  was  frequently  only  a 
tenant  for  life  or  the  possessor  of  some  other  limited  interest. 
In  the  existing  state  of  the  law  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  the  owner  of  such  an  interest  to  raise  money  on  the  se- 
curity of  the  land.  "A  very  large  proportion  of  property 
in  Ireland  is  strictly  settled.  It  is  asserted  that  this  mode 
of  tenure  is  injurious;  that  the  proprietor  is  unable  to  raise 
money  for  the  improvement  of  his  estate  on  the  security 
of  the  land;  and  that  he  is  unwilling  to  invest  his  capital 
or  to  burden  his  life  interest  for  the  sake  of  imptoving  a 
property  for  an  eldest  son  already  thus  amply  provided  for. 
Although  the  improvements,  if  judiciously  effected,  ought 
to  repay  the  proprietor  in  a  very  short  time;  yet,  as  the 

>  1  Pita  far  tiU  Riflili  c/  /ndiufry  w  IrAind.  Loodon  IMS. 
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duration  of  his  interest  is  uncertain,  he  does  not  willingly 
incur  the  risk."^  One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Devon 
Commission  was  that  tenants  for  life  should  under  certain 
conditions  have  the  power  of  burdening  the  inheritance  for 
the  amount  expended  in  effecting  the  improvement  of  the 
estate.* 

Another  very  important  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
improvement  was  the  extent  to  which  Irish  land  was 
encumbered.  This  not  only  rendered  it  difficult  for  the 
owner  to  raise  capital  on  the  security  of  his  estate,  but  it 
also  hindered  the  sale  of  the  land  to  a  solvent  and  improving 
purchaser.  "At  present  the  sale  of  estates,  especially  of 
encumbered  estates,  is  frequently  attended  with  great 
difficulty  and  expense,  and  b  sometimes  even  impossible 
from  the  embarrassment  of  the  title,  caused  by  the  existence 
of  encumbrances  and  settlements.  Judgments,  by  binding 
lands  in  the  hands  of  purchasers,  frequently  cause  great 
difficulty  in  the  sale  of  estates,  and  the  tendency  of  modem 
legislation  has  been  to  extend  the  lien  of  judgments  upon 
lands,  and  thus  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  selling  lands.*** 
The  attempts  made  by  the  Government  to  improve  lands 
in  Connacht  during  the  famine  were  frequently  frustrated 
by  the  hopelessly  encimibered  condition  of  the  estates.* 
"The  master  evil  of  the  agricultural  system  of  Ireland" 
according  to  Trevelyan  "is  the  law  of  entail,  and  the  en- 
cumbrances which  seldom  fail  to  accumulate  upon  entailed 
estates."*  "The  land"  said  Poulett  Scrope  "is  in  the  hands 
of  nominal  and  embarrassed  proprietors,  who  either  cannot 
or  will  not  themselves  improve  their  estates,  nor  allow  such 
terms  of  tenure  as  will  induce  others  to  improve  them  and 
carry  on  a  spirited  coiurse  of  cultivation."*  It  was  the  im* 

^  Dmm  Cmmh.  pp.  231-3. 

•  And  Me  Pirn  Obatnatums  on  IheEnU  BuMng ia  JrdmU  from  InMcmritM  ^  Tttft 
Dublin  1847. 

'  D€90%  Comm.  pp.  863-1. 

«  Tuke.  A  VUU  to  ConmmgkL  Loodoo  1847. 

•  TKe  Jrith  Criaii,  p.  13. 

•  Tk$  /rtdk  DifficuU^  «md  Sifw  It  muM  ha  MM.  Wiwtminrtw  k  Fonign  QuartMlj 
Reriew  Jul  1840. 
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portance  attached  to  this  evil  by  the  commissioners  that 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act.' 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  failure  of  the  landlords  to  carry 
out  reclamation  operations  was  not  always  culpable.  We 
are  not  however  concerned  here  to  assign  blame  or  praise, 
but  simply  to  describe  the  actual  situation  as  it  was.  The 
main  fact  in  that  situation  which  emerges  is  that,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  avoidable  or  unavoidable,  the  waste 
lands  of  Ireland  were  not  reclaimed,  although  their  reclam- 
ation would  have  been  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  the 
country.  The  tenants  could  not,  and  the  landlords  either 
could  not  or  would  not,  invest  the  capital  necessary  for  the 
undertaking.  The  only  question  that  remains  is  whether 
there  was  not  some  other  agency  whose  duty  it  was  to  under- 
take this  important  national  work  on  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  tenants  to  do  so.  We  reply  that  such  an  agency 
did  exist— namely  the  government.  Theduty  of  the  govern- 
ment in  this  respect  is  admirably  stated  in  an  excellent 
pamphlet  from  which  we  have  abeady  quoted:  "The 
land  pines  for  the  husbandman  and  the  husbandman  sighs 
for  the  land.  What  hinders  the  espousals?  Whose  acres 
are  these  that  lie  uncultivated  by  millions — whose  subjects 
are  these  that  stand  idle  or  lie  starving  with  the  means 
of  plenty  within  reach  of  honest  industry?  The  soil  is 
owned  by  the  landlords  of  Ireland;  the  people  are  subject 
to  British  government.  What  curse  hangs  over  that  coun- 
try? Do  the  people  hve  under  bad  laws,  or  under  hard 
masters? ....  The  blame  hes  between  the  landlords  and 
the  government....  The  last  man  who  should  throw  a 
stone  at  the  Irish  landlord  is  the  British  minister  or  legis- 
lator ....  * 

We  shall  therefore  next  examine  how  far  the  government 
helped  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  proprietors  and 
tenants  in  this  respect.  It  is  our  duty  therefore  to  inquire 
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how  far  the  government  adopted  the  objectionable  policy^ 
pursued  by  the  landlords,  of  righting  the  apparent  dispro- 
p<Mrtion  between  the  population  and  resources  of  Ireland 
by  diminishing  the  population,  and  how  far  they  adopted 
the  preferable  policy  of  increasing  the  resources  of  the 
country. 


GOTEBJIMENTAL  ReMGDIEB. 


Section  1.  Directed   towards   Increasing   Production. 
(a)  Improving  the  Quality  of  Agriculture. 

AS  we  have  seen,  the  problem  which  Ireland  presented 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  an 
apparent  disproportion  between  the  population  and  the 
resources  of  the  country.  In  a  coimtry,  the  resources  of 
which  have  already  been  exploited  to  the  utmost,  such  a 
situation  is  of  extreme  consequence,  as  it  indicates 
a  condition  of  absolute  overpopulation.  So  long  however 
as  a  country  still  retains  undeveloped  sources  of  employment 
the  overpopulation  is  only  relative  and  not  absolute.  This, 
we  have  proved,  was  the  ease  in  Ireland,  the  misery  and 
distress  of  which  were  caused  by  underproduction  rather 
than  by  overpopulation.  Two  remedies  for  this  distressful 
condition  of  affairs  were  therefore  possible,  namely  the 
increase  of  the  available  resources  of  employment  or  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  the  people.  "There  are  but 
two  remedies ....  One  is  the  sudden  importation  and 
di^usion  of  a  large  capital;  the  other  the  exportation  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  population."'  The  former  was  obviously 
the  preferable  course,  as  it  did  not  entail  the  same  amount 
of  suffering  and  privation  as  the  latter.  The  method  by 
which  the  former  course  could  be  best  pursued  can  be 
arrived  at  by  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  operated 
to  prevent  these  resources  from  being  exploited.  These 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  first  the  inequitable  distribution 

>  lorJ  Cnrtoy'a  LMn  Is  Uu  Muntter  Firmer^  Majaziiu  SO  Oct.  IBIB, 
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of  the  produce  of  the  land  actually  in  cultivation,  which 
operated  as  a  discouragement  to  the  tenantry  to  introduce 
improved  methods  of  farming;  and  second  the  failure 
of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  to  bring  into  cultivation 
the  waste  and  unreclaimed  lands.  The  method  by  which 
the  alternative  course — of  diminishing  the  number  of  people 
in  the  country — could  have  been  best  pursued  was  by 
facilitating  the  process  of  eviction.  The  one  course  was 
as  obviously  desirable  as  the  other  was  objectionable. 
Let  us  see  which  the  government  pursued. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  government  towards  increasing 
the  resources  of  the  country  can  be  best  considered  by 
following  the  same  dassification  that  we  adopted  in  the 
last  chapter — ^by  considering  first  those  directed  to  correct 
the  existing  inequality  of  distribution,  and  secondly  those 
directed  to  encourage  reclamation.  Of  course  these  two 
classes  of  measures  were  largely  interdependent.  Neither 
could  have  been  wholly  successful  without  the  other.  No 
widespread  attempt  at  reclamation  could  be  expected  until 
the  tenants  were  assured  of  being  granted  some  fixity  oi 
tenure  in  the  land  they  reclaimed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand* 
legislation  simply  directed  to  providing  compensation  for 
improvements  and  fixity  of  tenure  would  only  solve  the 
problems  of  those  already  in  possession  of  farms;  the 
landless  men  could  only  be  accommodated  by  the  encour- 
agement of  reclamation.^ 

With  regard  to  the  measures  directed  to  the  correction 
of  injustice  in  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  land, 
we  must  refer  in  the  first  place  to  the  opposition  of 
the  classical  or  orthodox  economists  to  any  legislation 
which  interfered  with  the  sacredness  of  private  property. 
This  was  one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  doctrine 

^  These  points  nra  made,  and  the  whole  queetion  diwniifd  in  a  boat  of  contenpoiiij 
publicatioiia,  amongit  the  most  able  of  which  ara  Pouleti  Scrope's  ZHimr  to  Ltri  Jdm 
Bussa  London  1846,  the  same  writer's  article  TKe  Jrith  Diffindi^  ami  Horn  U  muM  h* 
Mh,  in  the  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quartoly  Beriew  Jan.  1840;  Sharman  Cimwfoid's 
DepopMlatum  noi  Necessary  London  1840;  and  an  anonymous  parophlei,  Irdand^s  Hcur 
published  in  Dublin  in  1850. 
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of  laissex  faire,  which  reigned  predominant  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "If,  by  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  constitution"  we  read  in  a  publication  of 
1828  "every  individual  is  the  uncontrolled  master  of  his 
own  person,  except  when  the  State  requires  his  service 
under  an  obligation  common  to  all  classes  of  subjects, 
still  more  is  he  master  of  his  own  property.  A  particular 
law  against  personal  liberty,  or  a  particular  statute  against 
the  unqualified  dominion  of  a  proprietor  over  his  own 
property  would  be  alike  an  invasion  of  the  first  principles 
of  our  constitution.  Under  these  principles  the  complaints 
of  absenteeship  and  high  rents  belong  to  manners  and  not 
to  laws ;  to  the  native  local  gentry,  and  not  to  the  United 
Parliament."'  "Is  it  within  the  province  of  government" 
exclaimed  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the  same  year 
"to  interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant?  Or  would  it 
be  proper  that  legislative  enactments  should  prescribe  to 
the  landlord  the  conduct  which  be  ought  to  pursue  in  that 
relation?  In  thb;  respect,  as  in  many  others,  our  appeal 
must  be  made  to  the  landed  gentry  of  Ireland."*  "The 
obvious  soiurce  of  the  miseries  under  which  this  coimtry 
at  present  labours"  wrote  a  Protestant  clergyman  a  few 
years  later  "is  perhaps  beyond  the  region  of  direct  legislative 
interference.  I  allude  to  the  system  adopted  in  letting  land. 
To  regulate  the  management  of  private  property  is  not 
the  province  of  a  wise  government."^  Thus,  we  may  take 
it  that  during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  claim  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  with  the  right  of 
a  landlord  "to  do  what  he  wished  with  his  own"  was  not 
generally  admitted.* 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the  sacredness 

n  2ind  Afrit  1623 
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of  private  property  was  a  doctrine  of  particular  now 
in  Ireland.  It  did  not  apparently  apply  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  of  Cromwell,  or  of  Williani  III,  during  whose 
reigns  it  was  frequently  ignored.  Nor,  strangely  enough, 
did  it  apply,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  same 
rigidity  in  the  case  of  the  owners  and  the  occupiers  of  land. 
While  the  rights  of  the  former  were  held  to  be  above  and 
beyond  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  those  of  the 
latter  were  more  than  once  altered  by  ex  post  facto  legislation. 
"The  law  as  it  stands  at  present"  said  Poulett  Scrope  in 
18M  "is  the  result  of  innumerable  interferences  in  favour 
of  the  landlord  and  against  the  tenant.  Some  sixty  acts 
of  this  one-sided  legislation  stand  catalogued  in  the  statute 
book.  If  ail  these  were  repealed,  there  would  be  something 
to  be  said  for  non-interference."'  "The  whole  code  relating 
to  landlord  and  tenant  in  this  country"  said  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Pennefather  "was  passed  with  a  view  to  the  interests 
of  the  landlord,  and  to  enforce  the  payment  of  rent  by  the 
tenant.  The  interest  of  the  tenant  never  entered  into  the 
contemplation  of  the  legislature,"*  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  government  entrusted  \vith  legislation 
for  Ireland  was  essentially  representative  of  the  landlords; 
prior  to  1828  no  Catholic  coiUd  sit  in  Parhament;  and 
after  1828  the  franchise  was  raised  so  as  to  minimize  the 
voice  of  the  ordinary  tenantry. 

In  spite  however  of  all  this  opposition  the  demand  for 
the  interference  of  the  legislature  in  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  Ireland  never  wholly  died  out.  Various 
select  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  we 
shall  more  particularly  refer  in  a  later  part  of  this  chapter, 
reported  that  much  of  the  distress  of  the  country  arose 

>  A  Plia  fur  Ihe  SighU  of  Indtulry  in  Inland  London  1848. 

■  Sinylb,  Irtland  BiiUrriail  and  SlaUtticai  vol.  ii.  p.  42,  and  see  Whilley  Stokes  Otjw- 
tatiamfi,  1831  p.  20,  Sliinnui  Cnirfanl  Drpopulation  ni)(JVK«<.-iry  London  1810,  p.  IS, 
Wa  ma^  mmlian  iti  ptniag  IhiA  tbe  supreme  culminatioa  o[  laMKi-/(iir<  u  regurd)  Irish 
l4nd  waa  Oeuy 'a  Act  □!  IBtX).  As  this  brings  lU  ouUkle  our  period  «e  tluUI  not  nter  to 
it  turther.  See  Cunaingham,  Oroalh  of  Englith  Indtutn/  and  Caanunc  rcl.  'a.  ^.  6484. 
Montgomery,  Land  TmvrM  in  Irtland  p,  126. 
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■  from  the  system  of  land  tenure,  and  the  obvious  inference 
from  this  finding  was  that  that  system  should  be  altered. 
Proposals  were  made  in  1824  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners for  each  district  to  settle  rents,  with  reference 
to  current  prices  of  agricultural  produce,*  In  the  following 
year  it  was  proposed  that  a  joint  stock  company  should 
be  founded  with  the  object  of  converting  the  occupiers 
of  land  into  fee  simple  tenants.*  The  great  advocate  of 
land  reform  was  WiJham  Conner,  who  was  prosecuted  for 
a  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  subject.  His  suggestions 
were,  (1),  that  evei-y  person  having  the  possession  of  any 
portion  of  the  scil  as  tenant  at  will  or  on  lease  should  have 
a  fair  valuation  of  his  land  by  a  jury  of  sworn  men  ;  and 
that  neither  tithe,  rent-charge,  county  cess,  poor  rate,  nor 
any  other  acreable  assessment,  should  be  added  to  that 
valued  rent;  (2),  that  each  tenant  should  have  a  perpetuity 
of  his  farm,  the  landlord  having  no  power  to  turn  him  out, 
even  at  the  expii-ation  of  his  lease.  This  plan  differed 
from  that  of  Sharman  Crawford,  the  next  most  important 
advocate  of  land  reform,  in  that  the  latter  suggested  that 
the  landlord  should  have  the  right  to  resume  possession 
on  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy,  but  only  on  payment 
of  a  sum  in  respect  of  the  tenant's  goodwill  and  permanent 
improvements.'  It  was  not  by  Irish  writers  alone  that 
land  reform  was  demanded;  it  was  urged  by  the  Frenchman 
Gustave  de  Beaumont,*  the  German  Von  Raimier,'  Eind 
the  Englishman  John  Stuart  Mill." 

The  British  government  and  parliament  however,  which 
still  remained  under  the  joint  influence  of  the  orthodox 
economists  and  the  Irish  landlords,  were  not  imp; 


>  I^nttpi  Shtrp  U'aol  and  ProsperUy  by  ui  Iiiab  Lnodloni,  Dtistol  1824,ifuiU  lo/rub 
LmndlBTtU  by  >  Land  Agent  (John  WiKgina)  London  1821. 

■  StalmaU  of  Samt  ef  Ou  Causit  of  Disiurbaiuei  in  Inland  by  ft  Frimd.   Dublin  1626. 

*  Conner  THm  FniiniUd  Upteeh  ac.  Dublin  IMS  ;  7ua  Lttttrt  to  At  Eiiliir  0/  thi  Timn 
Dublin  IMS.  Mr.  Coiuirr,  wba  wu  tbs  autbor  of  milny  other  publirations  on  Iho  land 
quMlion  ww  dnciibed  bv  WO  »  'ihe  rarlieat,  must  enthusUslu:.  and  moiit  ipdetaligoblo 
■pralto"  at  ImuI  tefomi,  TIf  Itith  Land  QiuAuis  p.  88,  and  mm  EUioU  LiOtn  of  J.  S.  M^l 
vol.  i.  p.  I4T.  '  L'lrlatidi  Si^ali.  '  England  irn  Juhn  1935  vol.  iL.  p.  401. 

•  Tin  /i-u*  Zawl  QuaUo*  p.  B8. 
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by  these  demands;  commissions  and  committees  were 
appointed,  only  to  see  the  result  of  their  labours  committed 
to  the  waste  paper  basket ;  and  any  attempt  to  raise  the 
matter  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  met  with  hostility, 
tempered  with  indifference  and  ridicule.  Such  was  the 
reception  accorded  to  Poulett  Scrope's  motion  on  the  reform 
of  Irish  land  tenures  in  1884;  and  a  similar  greeting  was 
given  to  a  bill  introduced  by  Sharman  Crawford  in  1885 
to  secure  the  Irish  tenant  some  compensation  for  his  improve- 
ments and  a  limited  degree  of  security  of  tenure.  In  the 
following  year  Sharman  Crawford  reintroduced  his  bill 
with  the  like  result.^ 

In  1848  the  famous  Devon  Commission  was  appointed. 
The  Commission,  which  sat  for  two  years,  made  a  very 
full  and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  whole  subject  of 
Irish  land  tenures.  The  report,  delivered  in  1845,  though 
it  did  not  go  so  far  as  Gladstone  afterwards  went  in  redressing 
the  grievances  of  the  Irish  tenant,  was  a  comparatively 
progressive  document  in  view  of  the  date  and  personnel 
of  the  Conunission.  Various  recommendations  of  minor 
importance  were  made — ^for  instance  that  the  stamp  duties 
on  leases  should  be  reduced,  and  that  the  law  of  distress 
should  be  amended — ^but  the  most  important  and  most 
revolutionary  recommendation  was  that  the  right  of  the 
tenant  to  some  compensation  for  his  improvements  should 
be  admitted.  We  had  better  give  this  part  of  the  report 
verbatim: — ^^Although  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  the 
fair  remuneration  to  which  a  tenant  b  entitled  for  his 
outlay  of  capital,  or  of  labour,  in  permanent  improvements 
should  be  secured  to  him  by  voluntary  agreement  rather 
than  by  compulsion  of  law;  yet,  upon  a  review  of  all  the 
evidence  furnished  to  us  upon  the  subject,  we  believe  that 
some  legislative  measure  will  be  f oimd  necessary  in  order  to 
give  efficacy  to  such  agreements,  as  wdl  as  to  provide  for 
those  cases  which  cannot  be  settled  by  private  arrangement. 

^  Locker  Lampaon,  Inland  in  Ai  IfmtUmUh  Cmtnyt  p.  S67. 
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We  earnestly  hope  that  the  legislature  will  be  disposed  to 
entertain  a  bill  of  this  nature^  and  to  pass  it  into  law  with 
as  little  delay  as  is  consistent  with  a  full  discussion  of  its 
principle  and  details.  We  are  convinced  that  in  the  present 
state  of  feeling  in  Ireland  no  single  measure  can  be  better 
calculated  to  allay  discontent,  and  to  promote  substantial 
improvement  throughout  the  country.  In  some  cases  the 
existence  of  such  a  law  will  incline  the  landlord  to  expend 
his  own  capital  in  making  permanent  improvements.  In 
others  he  may  be  called  upon,  on  the  eviction  or  retirtaient 
of  tenants,  to  provide  the  amount  for  which  their  claims 
may  be  established  under  the  Act. 

''We  do  not  express  these  opinions,  without  having  come 
to  the  conclusion  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
subject,  that  a  satisfactory  enactment  may  be  framed  for 
this  purpose,  which  should  contain  some  such  provision 
as  the  following: — 

(1)  A  power  to  regbter  with  Clerk  of  the  Peace  an  agreement  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  relative  to  improvements  on  farms  by  drainhig,  or 
otherwise,  and  on  farm  buildings  Ac.  with  a  power  to  the  assistant  barrister, 
to  enforce  same,  with  an  appeal  to  Judge  of  assize. 

(^)  In  cases  where  parties  do  not  agree,  a  power  to  tenant  to  serve 
notice  on  landlord  of  any  proposed  improvement  in  farm  buildings,  offices, 
or  exterior  fences,  the  suitableness  thereof  to  be  reported  on  by  mutually 
chosen  arbitrators,  with  power  to  the  assistant  barrister,  on  such  report, 
and  after  examinaUon,  to  decide  and  certify  the  maximum  cost,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years*  rent. 

(3)  If  tenant  be  ejected,  or  his  rent  raised  within  thirty  years,  the  land- 
lord to  pay  such  a  sum,  not  exceeuipg  the  maximum  fixed,  as  work  shall 
then  be  valued  aU 

(4)  Provisions  for  the  registraUon  of  such  adjudications — ^Work  to  be 
completed  within  a  limited  time  from  date  thereof— and  landlord  to  have 
power  to  execute,  charging  five  per  cent,  on  outlay,  not  exceeding  esUmate 
sUted  therein*"^ 

One  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  bore  im- 
portant  firuit,  namely  that  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates 
should  be  facilitated.  '*As  an  encumbered  estate  must 
at  all  times  be  managed  at  great  expense  and  at  much 
disadvantage  under  the  comts,  we  recommend  that  every 

^  Ikwom  Cornm,  pp.  11S4  5. 
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facility  consistent  with  safety  should  be  given  for  Mnging 
such  estates  to  an  early  sale,  rather  than  allowing  them  to 
remain  for  years  the  subject  of  expensive  litigation*'.  This 
recommendation  was  in  accord  with  the  best  eccmcxnie 
opinion  of  the  time.  Trevelyan  stated  that  ^i;he  master 
evil  of  the  agricultural  system  of  Ireland  is  the  law  of  entail 
and  the  encumbrances  which  seldom  fail  to  accumulate 

*  upon  entailed  estates";^  and  in  1849  Lord  Garendon  wrote 
to  Sir  R.  Peel:  *The  landlords  are  the  real  obstacle  to  im- 
provement»  and  their  condition  generally  is  deplorabk. 
As  a  body  they  are  insolvent.  Many  of  them  lack  the  first 
necessaries  of  life»  and»  though  still  exercising  the  rights 
of  property,  they  can  perform  none  of  its  duties."*  The 
writings  of  Poulett  Scrope  and  Professor  Hancodk  are  full 
of  complaints  that  the  development  of  Irish  land  was 
retarded  by  the  hopelessly  encumbered  condition  of  the 
estates.  These  writers  did  not  however  suggest  that  the 
transfer  of  encumbered  estates  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  give  an  impetus  to  improvement;  they  insisted  on  its 
being  accompanied  by  other  reforms  in  the  land  system. 
So  also,  as  we  have  seen,  did  the  Devon  Commission,  whose 
recommendations  must  be  read  as  a  whole.  The  mistake 
that  the  government  made  was  that  they  adopted  one  part 
of  the  report  and  rejected  the  other;  they  passed  a  measure 
to  aid  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates,  but  neglected  to 
reform  the  Irish  land  system  in  other  respects. 

In  1845  a  land  bill,  fo\mded  upon  the  report  of  the  Devon 
Commission,  was  introduced  by  Lord  Stanley  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  improvements,  to  whom  a  tenant  desirous  of 
improving  his  property  was  to  apply  for  a  decision  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  improvements  were  desirable;  and, 

/  if  the  commissioner  approved  of  them,  the  tenant,  on 
eviction  within  a  certain  period,  was  to  be  entitled  to 
compensation.  The  three  classes  of  improvement  recognized 

I  Thilrith  Crisis  p.  IZ.        *  FMktf.  Sir  BobsH  Psd  roliaL  p.  511, 
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by  the  biU  weie  bmlding,  fencing,  and  draini^  The  tenant 
who  built  on  his  fann  was  entitled  to  compensation  for 
thirty  years  after  the  completion  of  the  building  one 
thirtieth  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement  bdng  deducted 
for  every  year  during  which  he  enjoyed  the  improvement; 
the  tenant  who  fenced  his  farm  was  entitled  on  a  similar 
principle  to  compensation  for  twenty  years;  and  the  tenant 
who  drained  his  farm  for  fourteen  years.  This  bill  pleased 
no  party.  The  Repeal  Association,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  tenants,  denounced  it  because  of  '^the  insurmountable 
difficulties  interposed  between  the  tenant's  claim  to  the 
firuits  of  his  industry,  and  the  miserable,  transitory  instal- 
ment of  that  right  delusively  promised;"^  and  the  landlords 
objected  to  the  admission  of  the  tenant's  right  to  any 
compensation  at  all.  The  parliamentary  opposition  of  the 
latter  was  so  strong  that  Stanley  withdrew  the  bill.  A 
similar  fkte  awaited  a  private  bill  introduced  by  Sharman 
Crawford  in  the  same  year.* 

In  the  following  year  Lord  Lincoln  introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  the  payment  of  compensation  in  certain 
cases  by  the  landlord  to  the  tenant  for  his  unexhausted 
improvements,  but  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  interrupted 
by  the  resignation  of  Peel's  government.  In  1847  and  1848 
two  bills  introduced  by  Sharman  Crawford  were  summarily 
rejected ;  and  in  the  latter  year  a  bill  was  introduced  by 
the  Chief  Secretary,  Sir  Wm.  Somerville,  but  was  finally 
dropped.  In  the  following  year  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act  was  passed.* 

This  act*  set  up  a  court  for  the  express  purpose  of  selling 
out  embairassed  landlords.  It  entitled  every  creditor, 
except  the  petitioner  who  was  forcing  the  sale,  and  even 
the  latter,  if  he  obtained  the  leave  of  the  court,  to  bid  for 
the  encumbered  property,  and  to  become  its  owner  with 
an  absolutely  indefeasible  title.  No  provision  of  any 

*  RtpeH  of  M§pmi  A»99eMon  omT  1h§  Tmmit  Compmutium  BOL  1S46. 

*  Loeter tanpioo o*. dip. 961.  *  Lo^er  Lamptoa  0p.  mL  p.  968. 

«  la  and  13  Vid.  c  77. 
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was  made  for  the  allocation  of  any  part  of  the  purchase 
money  to  the  old  tenants  in  respect  of  their  improvements, 
so  that,  as  regards  the  tenants,  the  act  operated  simply 
to  substitute  one  master  for  another.  As  this  act  was 
passed  at  the  very  end  of  the  period  with  which  we  are 
dealing  in  the  present  book,  an  examination  of  its  results 
would  bring  us  outside  the  scope  of  our  subject;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  its  results  were  as  highly  praised  by  some  writers 
as  they  were  deeply  condemned  by  others.^ 

The  only  thing  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  say  about 
the  act  is  that  it  was  passed  purely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
landlords,  and  showed  no  consideration  for  the  tenants. 
As  to  effecting  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  the  act  did  nothing  at 
all.  We  must  therefore  conclude  this  section,  which  has 
been  devoted  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  the  government 
did  to  remedy  the  first  great  cause  of  Irish  backwardness 
and  misery — the  inequitable  distribution  between  the  owner 
and  occupier  of  the  soil — ^by  stating  that  the  government 
did  absolutely  nothing.  Let  us  now  pass  to  the  second 
section  of  our  inquiry  namely,  what  the  government  did 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation. 

(b)   Increasing  the   Quantitjf  of   Agriculture. 

In  considering  the  action  of  the  government  in  the 
matter  of  the  reclamation  of  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland, 
it  is  important  to  consider  how  far  that  action  may  have 
been  the  result  of  ignorance.  We  shall  therefore  in  the 
first  place  inquire  to  what  extent  the  process  of  reclam- 
ation  had   been   recommended    by   the   advisers  of  the 


^  Sm  Caimet,  PeliHeal  Essagi  p.  179 ;  Bany  O'Brien,  Fift^  Ttar$  of  CoaecafiMM 
▼ol.  ii  pp.  160-1 ;  Locker  Lampaon,  Ireland  in  ih$  NimUmUh  Cenimy,  p.  263 ;  Moatgoniery 
Land  Tenwre  in  Irdand  p.  113,  Th$  Enenmbertd  EHata  of  IreUmd^  London  ISSa  Pim. 
ALdUrtoSirJohnBomUfyM.P.  LotA<ml9BOBsiuyoet^  Staiittiei  SupoeUngiheSoU 
of  Eneumhertd  EtUOa  in  Irdand  Dublin  1890.  John  Bright  clearly  peicdyed  the  fntflity 
of  the  Encumberad  Estates  Act  as  a  remedy  for  Irish  agrarian  ills.  "Our  tenitoriid 
system"  he  wrote  in  1840  '*is  one  which  works  a  wide  and  silent  ciuelty,  beggaring, 
demoralizing  and  destroying  multitudes".  TreTelyan  Lift  of  John  Brigktt  p.  ISi. 
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government,  and  how  far  it  had  been  advocated  by  the 
economists  of  the  time.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
four  reports  delivered  by  the  Commissioners  on  Bogs  in 
the  years  ISlO-l'l,  in  which  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
practicability  of  cultivating  with  profit  an  immense  area 
of  waste  land  in  Ireland.  The  proposals  of  the  commissioners 
were  in  no  sense  revolutionary;  they  simply  su^ested 
that  the  government  should  remove  the  existing  obstacles 
to  improvement,  principally  arising  from  the  imcertainty 
prevailing  with  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  contiguous 
estates,  and  from  the  existence  of  various  rights  upon  them, 
which  were  claimed  by  the  neighbouring  tenantry.  Even 
these  moderate  and  eminently  reasonable  proposals  were 
neglected  by  the  government. 

The  Select  Committee  of  1819  referred  to  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioners  on  Bogs,  and  commented  on  "the 
small  extent  to  which  their  recommendations  have  been 
acted  on".  This  committee  professed  the  same  anxiety 
as  the  Commissioners  on  Bogs  not  unduly  to  interfere  tvith 
the  rights  of  the  owners  of  property,  but  it  nevertheless 
felt  it  a  duty  to  indicate  how  the  full  development  of  the 
land  could  be  aided  by  legislation.  It  recommended  that, 
while  the  reclamation  of  bogs  should  be  in  the  main  left 
to  private  enterprise,  a  general  Enclosure  and  Drainage 
Act  should  be  passed  ;  and  that  the  improvement  of  the 
mountain  districts  should  be  to  a  large  extent  undertaken 
by  the  government,  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  fisheries.'  The  report  of  this  committee  was  also 
consigned  to  the  waste  paper  basket.  "It  is  much  to  he 
lamented"  we  read  in  1822  "that,  notwithstanding  the 
recommendations  of  this  committee,  no  legislative  measure 
has  been  adopted  to  facilitate  the  reclaiming  of  those 
extensive  tracts.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
appears  in  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Alexander  Nimmo,  one 
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of  the  engineers,  had  drawn  up  the  heads  of  a  bill  for  this 
purpose,  and  jrfaced  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Secretary  Grant 
nearly  three  years  ago,  and  no  parliamentary  propeedings 
have  taken  place  as  yet  thereupon.*'^ 

In  1828  another  select  committee  urged  that  the  measures 
reconunended  by  the  committee  of  1819  should  be  introduced 
on  the  ground  that  no  real  improventent  could  take  place 
in  Ireland  until  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  restored^ 
and  that  tranquillity  could  not  be  restored  except  by  the 
active  encouragement  of  industry.*  The  committee  of 
1880  strongly  ui^^  the  same  view.  *^When  the  inunense 
importance  of  bringing  into  a  productive  state  5,000,000 
acres  now  lying  waste  is  considered,  it  cannot  but  be  a 
subject  of  regret  and  of  surprise  that  no  greater  progress 
in  the  undertaking  has  as  yet  been  made.  If  this  work  can 
be  accomplished,  not  only  would  it  afford  a  transitory 
but  a  permanent  demand  for  productive  labour,  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  rise  in  wages,  and  an  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Opportunities  would  also 
be  afforded  for  the  settlement  of  the  peasantry,  now  super- 
abundant in  particular  districts,  on  waste  lands  • .  •  •  This 
change  would  be  alike  advantageous  to  the  lands  from 
whence  the  settlers  are  taken,  and  to  those  on  which  they 
may  hereafter  be  fixed.  The  severe  pressure  of  the  system 
of  clearing  farms  and  ejecting  subtenants  may  thus  be 
mitigated  and  the  general  state  of  the  peasantry  improved.*]^ 
The  committee  animadverted  on  the  negligence  of  the 
government  as  follows: — *The  following  conclusions  may 
be  drawn:— (1)  That  in  the  experience  of  fifteoi  years 
trora  1802  to  1817  a  system  of  public  works  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  which  has 
improved  the  habits  and  excited  the  industry  of  the  people, 
and  had  advanced  the  country  one  hundred  years;  (2)  that 
successive  parliamentary  committees  in  the  years  1819, 

^  Fruer,  SkeUhes  and  Bttayt  on  thi  Pr€tmU  StaU  of  JroUmd  Dublin  1823. 
>  RopoH  of  SeUei  CommHUs  oh  EmpUfifiMiU  of  ih4  Poor  in  Irtlmid  1828. 
*  SopoH  of  Sdoa  ComnUtU$  on  ihoSkU  of  Iho  Poor  ISSfk  p.  4&. 
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1626  and  1629  have  recommended  the  application  of  an 
analogous  system  to  Ireland;  (3)  that  public  works  have 
been  carried  on  in  Ireland  since  the  year  1822,  which,  though 
not  conducted  upon  any  permanent  or  well  digested  system, 
have  in  all  respects  confirmed  the  recommendations  of  the 
■elect  committees;  and  (4)  that  the  effects  produced  by 
these  public  works  appear  to  have  been  extended  culti- 
vation, improved  habits  of  industry,  a  better  administration 
of  justice,  the  reestablishment  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
in  the  disturbed  districts,  a  domestic  colonization  of  a 
population  in  excess  in  certain  districts,  the  diminution 
of  illicit  distillation,  and  a  very  considerable  increase  to 
the  revenue."' 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1885 — possibly 
the  most  important  of  all  authorities  on  the  subject— draws 
attention  to  the  undoubted  benefits  which  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  improvements,  and  proceeds 
to  make  the  following  concrete  recommendations: 

"1.  That  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  have 
power  to  undertake,  on  the  requisition  of  the  proprietors 
of  two  thirds  of  the  property  to  be  improved,  drainage  of 
bogs,  embankments,  and  the  removal  of  obstacles  in  rivers 
which  cause  inundation, 

2,  Juries  to  be  formed  for  valuing  well  sites  and  fish  weirs, 
and  also  to  ascertain  the  increased  value  of  lands  drained, 
freed  from  inundations,  or  otherwise  improved,  and  apportion 
the  outlay  to  the  several  proprietors,  according  to  the 
benefit  derived  to  each  estate  or  interest, 

8.  The  outlay  apportioned  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  estate 
or  interest  beneHted. 

4.  The  Board  of  Works  to  be  compensated  in  money 
or  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  waste  lands  improved,  and 
powers  to  be  given  for  that  purpose,  and  also  either  to  sell 
or  mortgage  a  sufficient  portion  ijf  the  whole  estate,  any 
portion  of  which  shall  be  benefited. 

>  Ibidtm  p.  40. 
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5.  Tenants  for  life  to  have  power  to  charge  the  inheritance 
with  an  outlay,  to  the  amount  of  three  years  value,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Works,  for  the  drainage, 
embankment,  or  other  permanent  improvement,  save 
buildings ;  the  Board  in  the  first  instance  to  make  a  report 
in  which  the  feasibility  of  the  improvement,  when  projected 
shall  be  certified  .  •  •  • 

6.  Tenants  for  life  paying  any  portion  of  the  outlay 
with  their  own  moneys,  or  out  of  the  rents  and  profits,  to 
be  entitled  to  the  charge  of  that  amount  on  the  inheritance, 
but  to  be  bound  to  keep  down  the  interest  of  such 
charge. 

7.  When  lands  are  mortgaged  the  wastes  to  be  valued, 
and  the  encumbrances  to  have  operation  on  such  portions 
as  liens  to  the  amount  only  of  the  value  ascertained  anterior 
to  the  improvement,  that  is,  if  the  wastes  prove  worth  £200, 
the  mortgagor  to  have  a  lien  on  them  only  to  that  amount, 
and  the  enhanced  value  to  be  susceptible  for  new  encum- 
brance for  the  purpose  of  improvement. 

8.  Mortgaged  lands,  when  the  rent  to  be  received  in 
respect  of  which  will  not  exceed  2/6  an  acre,  to  be  let  by 
the  proprietor  under  the  approval  of  two  arbitrators. 

0.  Enlarged  powers  of  leasing  to  be  given  to  the  Board 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  Board  of  Conunissioners 
of  the  schools  founded  in  Ireland  by  Erasmus  Smith. 

10.  Reclaimed  wastes  which  shall  be  conveyed  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  to  be  sold  in  small  lots  of  not  less  than 
ten  acres  or  more  than  200  acres  statute  measure."^ 

The  Poor  Inquiry  Commission,  to  which  we  shall  here- 
after more  particularly  refer,  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a  Board  of  Improvement,  with  wide  powers  tor  the 
drainage  and  reclamation  of  uncultivated  and  partially 
cultivated  lands.  They  recommended  that  the  functions 
of  this  new  board  and  of  the  existing  Board  of  Public  Works 

^  S0etmd  Biport  cf  SiUd  Comminti  am  Amtnmt  cf  Aimmea 
madihy  ike  C<nmmi9wiun  of  PiMU  Wodum  ir^iMd,U». 
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should  be  to  some  extent  combined,  and  that  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  improvement  of  waste  lands  by  their  proprie- 
tors should  be  removed.^  The  same  reconunendations  were 
reiterated  in  the  reports  of  Drumraond's  Railway  Com- 
mission. "We  humbly  represent  the  necessity  of  affording 
peculiar  encouragement  to  the  promotion  of  public  works  in 
Ireland  ...  It  would  appear  just  and  reasonable,  whether  re- 
garded as  a  question  of  policy  or  of  duty,  that  every  possible 
Bid  and  facility  should  be  extended  to  public  undertakings, 
the  utility  of  which  has  been  clearly  established,"*  The  com- 
missioners repeated  this  view  in  their  final  report: — "The 
policy  of  rendering  such  assistance  is  unquestionable.  It  is 
acknowledged  to  be  necessary  towards  a  colony,  and  must 
be  considered  more  so  in  the  case  of  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  when  neither  the  land  nor  the  population  can 
continue  to  be  useless  without  being  hurtful  at  the  same 
time."* 

The  Devon  Commission  also  insisted  on  the  vital  necessity 
uf  reclaiming  the  waste  lands.  "Without  going  the  length 
of  supposing  that  employment  for  the  people  upon  bringing 
Buch  lands  into  a  profitable  cultivation  is  to  furnish  a  cure 
for  the  evils  of  Ireland,  we  concur  in  the  opinion,  so  strongly 
expressed  in  former  reports,  that  very  great  advantages 
may  be  expected  to  restdt  frcm  judicious  arrangements 
for  that  purpose  ....  It  may  be  worthy  of  serious  consider- 
ation whether  the  State  might  not  very  usefully  make 
for  these  purposes,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  some 
advances  regulated  within  such  limits  as  parliament  may 
prescribe  for  the  amount  which  companies  or  individuals 
may  advance  in  aid  of  such  operations.  The  funds  which 
could  be  so  required  would  not  probably  be  large  in  any 
one  year,  and  yet  a  great  public  benefit  would  be  attained 
in  increased  employment  for  labour,  in  the  progressive 
extension  of    productive    land,    and    in    the    opportunity 

>  TUri  Srporl  o/  tiu  Poor  Inquiry  CammUnon  tB3S. 
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thereby  afforded  for  the  location  of  indiutrioiifl  families 
who  may  have  been  f^rom  unavoidable  drcumstances  com* 
pelled  to  quit  their  former  holdings."^ 

We  postpone  for  a  moment  the  consideration  of  how 
hat  the  government  acted  on  these  recommendations;  all  we 
wish  to  point  out  here  is,  that  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  was  indicated  over  and  over  again  as  a  proper  subject 
for  government  action  by  royal  oonmiissions  and  parlia- 
mentary committees.  We  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of 
how  far  the  same  course  of  action  was  recommended  by 
the  acknowledged  agricultural  experts  of  the  period. ,  An 
examination  of  the  works  of  those  who  devoted  the  great* 
est  attention  to  Irish  agricultural  affiairs  shows  us  that 
it  was  their  unanimous  opinion  that  the  reclamation 
of  waste  lands  was  a  project  which  should  be  encour* 
aged  by  the  government  in  every  possible  way.  A  cita- 
tion of  all  the  extracts  from  contemporary  writings 
on  this  subject  would  fill  a  large  volume.  We  must  there- 
fore confine  ourselves  here  to  the  quotation  of  a  few  tjrpical 
examples.  Lord  Blessington  in  1822  strongly  urged  the 
adoption  of  some  measure  of  improvement  by  the  govern- 
ment: *^In  short,  make  gradually  all  those  improv^nents 
which  individual  wealth  creates  in  England,  but  which 
can  at  present  only  be  done  in  Ireland  by  parliamentary 
aid.'*'  ^^Rdief  by  emigration  should  not  be  attempted*'  wrote 
the  able  pamphleteer  ^^Hibemicus"  ^  Vhile  there  is  one  improv- 
able acre  of  land  found  uncultivated.  The  sum  allowed  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament  for  the  emigration  of  a  single 
family —  £100 — ^would  make  three  or  four  very  comfortable 
at  home*'.  An  invidious  comparison  was  drawn  by  the  same 
writer  between  the  treatment  accorded  by  the  legislature  to 
Scotiand  and  Ireland:  **The  condition  of  the  two  countries  is 
so  analogous,  both  in  their  wants  and  in  thdr  resources, 
that  much  useftil  information  must  be  obtained  by  reference 

^  Dotok  Comm.  pp.  1148— 4. 
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to  the  system  of  improvement  adopted  in  either.  I  apprehend 
that  the  material  distinction  will  be  found  to  consist  in  that 
systematic  gradual  improvement  which  was  provided  for 
Scotland,  and  which  appears  much  more  rational  than  those 
occasional  irregular  ebullitions  which  are  exhibited  in  Ire- 
land. In  Scotland  the  public  works  are  conducted  under 
a  responsible  parliamentary  board,  whose  attention  is 
continually  directed  to  the  object.  In  Ireland  we  have  no 
such  advantage."'  In  the  following  year  the  need  for  govern- 
ment interference  was  emphasized  by  an  Irish  landlord; — 
"The  extensive  plans  of  public  improvement  which  it  is 
said  the  landlord  ought  to  devise  and  cany  into  effect  are 
not  to  be  accomplished  except  by  the  assistance  of  govem- 
nicnt."* 

Even  John  Ramsay  McCulloch,  the  arch-evangelist  of 
laissez  fatre,  admitted  that  some  legislative  action  was 
called  for  in  this  matter.  When  asked  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  1824-5,  "Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  efforts  of  individual  landlords  to  do  anything  con- 
siderable towards  overcoming  this  difficulty?"  he  replied: — 
"No;  unlciis  the  landlords  were  all  to  cooperate,  or  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  them  to  cooperate,  I  sliould 
think  that  the  isolated  efforts  of  individuals  would  have 
very  little  power  to  increase  the  ratio  of  capital  to  popu- 
lation."* "Here  it  is"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lambert,  the  eminent  ' 
agriculturalist,  a  few  years  later  "that  I  would  throw  out 
a  hint  to  the  abU  advocates  for  emigration  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  who  must  lose  sight  of  the  vast  tracts 
of  unreclaimed  land  in  Ireland  ....  Let  the  encouragement 
recommended  be  applied  at  home,  and  let  Pat  be  encouraged 
to  emigrate  some  five  or  perhaps  twenty  miles  to  his 
unreclaimed  native  hills  and  moors ....  We  are  not 
unmindful  that  we  must  be  content  to  learn  from  and  follow 
our  neighbours  at  an  humble  distance  in  the  way  of  improve- 

■  /VMfieol  Pitm  oarf  Svggttliimi  bv  Hibeniiuu,  Dublin  1^3. 

*  JWnifi.  aiuip.  Wad,  anA  Pmpirit^,  by  bd  Iritb  Landloid,  Bristol  1S24. 
»  p.  6U. 
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ments;  but  as  one  good  practical  experiment  would  be 
worth  one  hundred  theoretical  speculations  for  benefiting 
us»  why  do  not  some  of  those  politicians  propose  to  cultivate 
and  drain  our  waste  lands?"^  ^*I  would  propose"  said  Mr. 
Wm.  Blacker,  possibly  the  most  reliable  authority  on  Irish 
agriculture  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  *^that 
the  state  should  assume  the  right  of  taking  to  itself  those 
tracts  of  reclaimable  land  which  the  owners  continue  to 
let  remain  uncultivated  ;  and  after  giving  fair  compensation, 
should  make  a  practical  experiment  whether  they  could 
not  be  colonized  to  advantage."'  An  admirable  scheme 
was  devised  by  Lord  Cloncurry,  the  least  selfish  and  most 
far-seeing  of  the  Irish  landlords  of  the  time,  wherein  he 
proposed  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  carry 
into  effect  a  wide  course  of  improvement,  imder  which 
loans  should  be  advanced  for  the  erection  of  farm  buildings 
and  other  public  works,  including  the  drainage  of  waste 
lands.  Lord  Cloncurry,  who  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
was  considerably  in  advance  of  his  time,  founded  his  sugges- 
tions upon  two  incontrovertible  assumptions — that  those 
unable  to  work  were  entitled  to  public  support,  and  that 
those  able  to  work  were  entitled  to  employment.* 

The  Repeal  Association  strongly  approved  of  reclamation, 
but  despaired  of  any  step  being  ti^en  in  that  direction 
by  the  United  Parliament.  ^The  construction  of  puUic 
works,  and  the  drainage  and  reclamation  of  waste  lands 
are  most  useful  propositions;  but  what  hope  is  there  of  any 
such  extensive  tmdertakings  being  entered  upon  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Parliament?  Experience  shows 
there  is  none."*  Even  Martin,  the  pro-Union  pamphleteer, 
advocated  the  energetic  pursuit  of  works  of  this  kind.  *'We 
ought  not"  he  remarks  ^^to  be  behind  the  Chinese  in  this 

^  Oh$0niaioni  om  HU  Bwal  Affain  of  IrdmU  Dublin  ISSQi 

'  E$§ayoniheM«nuigemtntofLMdtdIi'op0rtgmJrdaMdlhi^^ 

*  The  De$ign  of  a  Law  for  Prtmeimff  OU  PaeifieaHom  ^ 

*  JUpori  of  tkM  Lopai  NaUomml  Jjopoai  A  9$oemtiom  ot^  jko  WooOm  C^ton  — <  tBk  Mi 
*aeur€t  Dublin  1840. 
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work  of  civilization."'  Possibly  the  most  able  advocate 
of  government  measures  for  the  drainage  of  the  Irish  bogs 
was  the  Englishman,  Mr.  Foulett  Scrope.  "On  the  one  hand" 
he  observes  "hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
are  asking  for  food  in  return  for  their  labour.  On  the  other 
hand  millions  of  Irish  acres  only  require  labour  to  produce 
food.  Can  there  be  question  that  the  first  and  most  urgent 
of  all  measures  demanding  the  attention  of  the  government 
and  legislature  must  be  one  to  apply  the  unemployed  labour 
to  the  unemployed  land?"* 

The  government  did  not  therefore  suffer  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  insufficient  advice  on  this  important  matter; 
the  voice  of  many  important  observers  was  joined  to  that 
of  its  own  commissions  and  committees  in  the  demand  for 
legislation  dealing  with  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland.  Let  us 
now  investigate  how  far  these  urgent  recommendations 
were  heeded. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  actual  measures  under- 
taken by  the  government,  we  may  state  generally  that 
the  legislation  introduced  fell  very  far  short  of  that  recom- 
mended by  the  government's  own  committees  of  inquiry. 
Between  1800  and  1883  no  less  than  114  commissions  and 
60  select  conmiittees  had  investigated  the  state  of  Ireland, 
but,  in  spite  of  all  this  inquiry,  very  little  was  done  in  the 
way  of  actual  remedial  measures.'  The  literature  of  the 
time  is  full  of  bitter  complaints  of  the  government's  inaction, 
"A  large  sum  was  granted  many  years  since"  we  read  in 
1827  "to  ascertain  the  capability  and  expense  of  draining 
the  bogs  of  Ireland,  and  experienced  men  were  appointed 
for  this  undertaking.    The  measiwe  was  feasible  enough, 

■  LMwi  Is  Lari  JcIm  BtuuB  oa  At  FurAer  Miainra  Ariviraj,  London  1847,  uid  MB 
A  Fits  far  tiu  Si^  of  /ndwfry  m  Inland,  iMnAoa  IMS,  by  thn  ume  irri(«T,  ind  an 
Mtlcb  br  bjm  in  tbe  Wulmiiultr  and  Fartign  Qiiarfris  Rmcw  of  Jtuiuat?  IMe.uid  Me 
Bcwnuoot  eiiUauU  BottaU,  tqI.  ii.  p.  809,  Kenned;,  f  utrwf,  Emjioy,  Don'l  Hang  TXtm, 
UmdM  ISSfi,  >od  Shunuii  CniHonl  Dipopulation  nal  Nemiary  London  1849.  Mugge- 
ikbe  Nela  <n  Ou  Iritk  DiffKuUy.  LoDdon  1849,  Butt,  Tht  Famint  in  Ihi  land  p    '" 

fViaa»  Tkt  Montltr  Murry  of  hita-i  U     '      ""' 
\d  AHtr  Ai  Vtnoo  p,  88. 
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yet  to  this  day  nothing  ftirther  has  been  effected."'  "The 
neglect  of  Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  amoimts  to 
a  violation  of  the  constitutional  trusts  delegated  by  the 
nations.  Year  after  year  from  1800  the  sufferings  of  Ireland 
were  made  known,  and  remedies  were  devised,  but  never 
adopted."*  "Assuredly  no  one  can  complain"  John  Pitt 
Kennedy  remarked  some  years  later  "that  a  sufficient 
portion  of  time  has  not  been  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  Irish  affairs  ;  but  has  it  been  devoted  to  the  right  points, 
in  the  right  spirit,  has  it  produced  beneficial  results?  Many 
people  quote  the  long  list  of  parliamentary  committees 
that  have  sat  during  the  last  twenty  years  upon  Irish 
affairs,  as  a  proof  that  the  British  Government  has  done 
fill  that  was  required  upon  the  subject,  without  however 
stating  how  far  the  evidence  produced  before  those  commit- 
tees and  the  reports  drawn  up  from  that  evidence  have 
been  acted  upon,  and  how  grossly  they  have  been 
neglected."' 

The  government  not  only  did  not  itself  attempt  to  carry 
into  effect  the  proposals  of  the  committees,  but  it  put 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  private  individuals  doing  so.  In 
1824  a  large  number  of  Dublin  capitalists  proposed  the 
formation  of  a  joint  stock  company  to  drain  the  waste 
lands.  Legislative  sanction  was  required  for  this  under- 
taking;  but  it  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  government 
was  itself  ab<jut  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  purpose.  Of  course 
no  such  bill  was  introduced,  but  the  government  had 
succeeded  in  stopping  the  private  project.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  same  parliament  extended  its  legislative  sanction 
to   schemes  for   the   drainage   of  Canada   and   Au.stralis.* 

The   recommendations    of  the    early    committees    were 

'  BumnighB,  EtKOii  «■  Praclutti  Buibantlry  Dublin  183T. 

'  Conmmlaria  on  Kalioual  Peliey  and  an  Irtland  Dublin  I83t- 

\Ifilniii,  Emflos,  Don't  Ham  Tktn.    London  !&■». 

■  A  LtUtr  frovi  Leri  Clencurry  lo  Lord  Dmemhirt  DuUtn  1836,  SUuuton  BiMt  lor 
Bardinft  Dublin  1830.   SkOeh  o)  Ai  Fnatdimgi  oj  Uu  Soeitiv  far  du  Improvenmt  ol 
Inland  Dubtin  1828.   Tbe  fomiktiOD  ol  >  iiiiiiilar  joint  atock  compan;  wiu  ausgested  iii 
1834.   A  Flan  for  1A<  I mptn.^tmH,!  of  IrtUnd  London  1834. 
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reiterated  with  great  emphasis  by  the  Poor  Inquiry  Commis- 
sion and  the  Railway  Commissioners.  But  the  same  fate 
awaited  these  reports.  An  arterial  drainage  bill,  to  which 
we  shall  presently  refer,  was  passed  in  1842,  but  it  was  still 
the  general  opinion  that  the  government  was  not  serious 
in  its  intentions  to  reclaim  the  waste  lands.  "Another  large 
measure,"  complained  Nassau  Senior  "that  for  partition- 
ing and  improving  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland,  has  not  been 
acted  on,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  totally 
neglected.  As  is  too  often  the  case  in  Irish  matters,  it  has 
been  talked  about,  admitted  to  be  useful,  and  dropped."' 
"The  true  history  of  the  bogs"  we  read  in  one  of  the  Repeal 
Prize  Essays  "is  that,  though  there  were  surveys  and  reports 
which  cost  £21,556,  the  whole  work  has  been  almost  useless 
to  the  present  hour,  through  the  neglect  of  parliament 
and  the  executive  government."*  The  later  history  of  the 
government's  neglect  to  press  on  mea.surcs  for  reclamation 
falls  more  naturally  into  the  section  dealing  with  the  famine. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  when  the  distress  was  at 
its  height  Lord  John  Russell  admitted  pubhcly  that  measures 
for  this  purpose  were  necessary,  but  no  such  measure 
was  actually  introduced.' 

Let  us  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  steps 
actually  taken  by  the  government  for  the  reclamation 
of  waste  lands.  This  subject  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  legislation  dealing  with  it  formed  part  of  the 
general  code  of  legislation  dealing  with  public  works,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  one  without  dealing  with  the 
other.  The  different  items  of  the  expenditure  on  pubUc 
works  are  more  properly  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  particular  subjects  to  which  they  relate ; 
and    we    shall  therefore   postpone  our   consideration   of 

'  /rWwkt  JnmaU  it.  rol.  L  p.  160. 

■  SmmiSrra^PrittEitusf.iBtaivxiljOtASbtitvabun.RinUtincardiOuFanlica- 
Moa  of  Inlimd  Loadoa  1844, 

■  O'Bmuka  Ortal  Iriik  Fammi  p.  323,  uid  tee  Foulelt  Sciope,  EitratU  of  Snintc*  n 
du  IFaite  loiufi  Btdamalim.  Loodon  IMT,  Smflb,  Ir^ni  Biilorical  and  StalUttett 
TsL  iL  p.  103. 
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the  public  money  devoted  to  the  erection  of  piers  and 
harbours  until  we  come  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  fisheries, 
of  that  devoted  to  canals  until  we  discuss  inland  navi- 
gation,  and  so  on.  All  that  we  are  concerned  with  here 
is  the  public  aid  which  was  granted  to  the  reclamation 
and  draining  of  waste  land.  Of  course  we  do  not  deny 
that  the  opening  up  of  new  methods  of  communication 
was  an  important  contribution  to  increasing  the  productive 
powers  of  the  coimtry.  We  fear  however  that  to  deal  with 
such  matters  in  the  present  section  would  obscure  the  issue 
before  us,  namely  how  far  the  government  assisted  diredly 
in  the  increase  of  Irish  resources  by  the  method  which  had 
been  reconunended  by  so  many  high  authorities. 

The  United  Parliament,  following  the  example  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  never  ceased  to  allocate  a  certain  amount 
of  public  money,  either  by  way  of  grant  or  loan,  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  method 
of  management  of  these  grants  was  wasteful  in  the  extreme 
and  was  strongly  commented  on  by  many  governmental 
inquiries.  "During  a  period  of  twelve  sessions*'  observed 
the  select  committee  of '1880  "there  have  been  repeated 
admissions  made  by  parliamentary  authorities  that  the 
present  system  of  carrying  on  public  works  in  Ireland 
has  been  open  to  serious  objections,  and  in  1819,  1822, 
1828  and  1829,  specific  recommendations  were  given, 
all  concurring  with  respect  to  the  remedy  that  could 
be  relied  on.  And  yet,  whilst  the  evil  is  recognised  and 
undeniable,  both  the  law  and  the  practice  have  been  allowed 
to  continue  without  alteration  or  amendment."^  We  need 
not  delay  however  to  consider  these  early  measures  for 
the  promotion  of  public  works  in  Ireland,  as  none  of  them 
dealt  with  the  reclamation  of  waste  land,  the  particular 
subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 

The  first  measure  introduced  in   parliament    for  the 

^  Rtpori  ef  ad$d  Q$mmiUH  o»  i>< 
A(af#  0/ fftf  P00r  1680  pp.  V— W, 
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further  encouragement  of  the  process  of  reclamation  was 
that  proposed  in  1624.  In  that  year  a  bill  to  encourage 
Irish  drainage  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  no  further  step  was  taken  in  regard  to  it.^ 
In  1829  a  further  attempt  was  made  to  pass  a  measure, 
authorizing  every  person  possessed  of  a  portion  of  bog  or 
waste  land  to  raise  money  for  its  improvement;  but,  although 
this  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  held  up  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  allowed  to  lapse.*  Two  years 
later  an  act  was  passed  constituting  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Spring- 
Rice  Committee.'  While  this  act*  dealt  more  particularly 
with  the  advance  of  money  for  the  construction  of  piers, 
harbours,  roads  and  other  public  works  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  it  contained  provision  for  the  advance  of  money 
to  landowners  for  the  reclamation  of  their  wastes.  One 
section  (s.82)  provided  that  advances  by  way  of  loan  might 
be  made  upon  the  security  of  freehold  or  leasehold  interests 
in  land,  for  the  draining,  embanking,  reclaiming,  or  other- 
wise impro\'ing  land  ;  but  it  was  required  that  money  so 
advanced  should  be  repaid  within  three  years  after  the 
work  was  completed,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent.  The 
act  further  pro\'ided  that  none  but  a  full  owner  could 
obtain  a  grant  for  the  purpose  of  improvement.  Provision 
was  made  for  making  advances  to  life  tenants  and  other 
holders  of  limited  interests  for  building  roads  and  bridges, 
but  not  for  reclaiming  waste  land.    (s.  66). 

Both  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  terms  of  repayment 
laid  down  by  this  act  were  unduly  onerous.  The  result 
was  that  but  a  negligibly  small  number  of  the  land- 
owners of  Ireland  availed  themselves  of  its  provisions. 
The  Select  Committee    of   1835    reported  that,  of  a  total 

'  Slatek  o/  Ai  ProfrrHtgi  of  Ae  Sacitty  /»  Ou  /mpfowmnK  of  Irdmd  Dublin  1828. 

*  Btnj  CBrien,  Fifty  Ytari  of  CoMUtians  toI.  ii.  p.  36.  Locker  Lanipnm,  IrilmU 
is  iMi  NvHtHnA  CftKivy  p.  256. 

■  RffBrt  tf  aiUil  OtmnttUt  on  Stair  »/  Foot  i*n  IrtianJ  1630  p.  W. 

•  ]  ud  3  Win.  IV.  e.  33. 
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amount  of  £407,170  advanced  under  the  Act,  only  £9,900 
had  been  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  reclamation  and 
drainage.^  This  committee  made  many  important  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  the  law  could  be  improved,  the  principal 
being  that  the  repayment  of  loans  should  be  spread  over 
a  period  of  fifteen  years.  These  recommcsidations  however 
were  not  acted  on,  and  the  act  continued  to  remain  prac- 
tically inoperative  as  far  as  grants  for  the  improvement 
of  waste  lands  were  concerned.  In  the  whole  period  of 
fourteen  years  during  which  the  act  continued  in  force 
we  can  find  only  two  instances  of  advances  being  made 
under  it  for  this  purpose,  one  of  £900  to  a  Mr.  O^Gowan 
of  Tipperary  in  1889,  and  the  other  of  £2000  to  Lord  Bess- 
borough  in  the  same  year.'  Thus  the  total  sum  lent  by  the 
government  for  this  all-important  purpose  before  1845 
amoimted  to  the  miserable  total  of  £9,900.  *This  part 
of  the  act,"  the  Devon  Commissioners  reported  ^Sfhich 
was  evidently  intended  to  promote  agricultural  improve- 
ment, has  totally  failed  of  its  purpose."' 

The  Devon  Commissioners  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  possibility  of  increasing  the  resources  of  Ireland  by 
means  of  the  advance  of  public  money,  and  reported  on 
the  subject  as  follows: — *'Two  important  principles  have 
been  recognized  by  the  legislature  with  respect  to  advances 
of  money  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  (Ist)  that  it  is 
desirable  and  proper  to  give  assistance  by  way  of  loan 
towards  the  agricultural  improvement  of  that  country*, 
and  (9nd)  that  in  cases  in  which  the  property  of  individuals 
is  to  derive  a  permanent  benefit  from  the  execution  of  such, 
works,  it  is  just  and  proper  to  give  power  to  persons  having 
limited  interests  or  being  under  legal  disability  to  charge 
such  property  with  the  repayment  of  m<Miey  advanced  in 
aid  of  such  improvements. 


Report  of  Sdod  Commma  on  dko  AmomU  cf  dioamou  modi 
&y  Ou  CommtMiion  of  PMie  WorJu  in  Irdtrnd  1885. 
*  ThirUmA  Ropoii  of  Hu  Commi$$umer»  of  PMkWorktlS45  p.  9. 

*  Dowon  Comm,  p.  1147. 
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"We  believe  that  the  soundness  of  the  view  thus  taken 
by  the  legislature  will  be  admitted  by  all  those  acquainted 
with  the  actual  state  of  Ireland,  and  who  are  enabled  there- 
fore to  appreciate  the  very  great  importance  to  the  public 
interest  of  the  improvement  of  that  country,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  her  people;  and  we  believe  also  that  the  advance 
of  money  from  the  public  treasury  in  aid  of  these  objects 
under  proper  guards  and  restrictions  is  consistent  with 
the  truest  economy  .  .  . 

"It  appears  to  us  that  the  two  provisions  of  the  Public 
Works  Act  to  which  we  have  particularly  referred  require 
amendment,  so  as  to  make  them  more  extensively  useful, 
emd  in  order  to  carry  out  the  apparent  intention  of  the 
legislature. 

"We  think  that  the  advances  authorized  in  aid  of  agri- 
cultural improvements  ought  to  be  made  upon  the  same 
terms  which  are  prescribed  by  the  act  in  other  cases  of 
advances  by  way  of  loan,  as  to  the  rate  of  interest  and  the 
time  and  manner  of  repayment, 

"We  recommend  also  that  the  provision  of  Section  68 
(relating  to  advances  to  Umited  owners)  should  be  extended, 
so  as  to  be  applicable  to  all  cases  of  advances  by  way  of 
loan  under  the  act."' 

The  recommendations  of  the  Devon  Conunission  were 
adopted  by  the  legislature.  A  couple  of  acts  were  passed 
in  1846  increasing  the  provision  of  money  for  the  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement;'  and  the  whole  law  on  the 
subject  was  consolidated  by  a  comprehensive  statute  in 
1847.*  By  this  act  the  treasury  was  authorized  to  advance 
£1,500,000  by  way  of  loan  to  the  proprietors  of  estates 
for  the  improvement  and  reclamation  of  their  lands.  Full 
provision  was  made  for  the  making  of  advances  to  tenants- 
for-life  and  other  holders  of  limited  interests,  and  it  was 
provided  that  the  repayment  of  the  sums  thus  advanced 

'  DetOTt  CBmn.  pp.  1146-50. 

■  9  •nU  10  Vict.  cc.  I  »nd  101- 
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should  be  made  by  twenty-two  annual  payments  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent.  The  purposes  included  under  the  term 
agricultural  improvement  were  enumerated  as  follows: — 

1.  The  drainage  of  lands  by  any  means  which  might 
be   approved   by  the  commissioners. 

2.  The  subsoilingy  trenching,  or  otherwise  deepening 
and  improving  the  soil  of  lands. 

8.  The  irrigation  or  warping  of  lands. 

4.  The  embankment  of  lands  from  the  sea  or  tidal  waters 
or  rivers. 

5.  The  enclosing  or  fencing,  or  improving  the  fences, 
drains,  streams,  or  watercourses  of  land. 

6.  The  reclamation  of  waste  or  other  land. 

7.  The  making  of  farm  roads. 

8.  The  clearing  land  of  rocks  or  stones. 

To  these  purposes  the  construction  of  farm  buildings 
was  added  in  1849.^ 

This  legislation  was  a  great  advance  on  any  that  had 
preceded  it,  and  it  was  availed  of  to  a  very  large  extent 
by  the  landed  proprietors.  Before  the  end  of  1849  the  total 
sum  applied  for  was  £8,501,776,  of  which  £1,617,529,  was 
sanctioned,  and  £788,288  actually  advanced.  The  number 
of  acres  drained  amounted  to  78,660,  and  the  average 
number  of  labourers  employed  was  20,000.'  "It  b  very 
gratifying  to  note"  observe  the  Census  Conunissioners 
of  1851  ^^he  progress  made  in  the  conversion  of  waste 
into  arable  land,  more  especially  in  some  of  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  country.  Thus  in  1841»  Donegal,  Kerry, 
Mayo,  Galway  and  Wicklow  had  the  largest  proportion 
of  uncultivated  land  to  the  entire  area  of  each;  in  1851 
the  proportion  though  still  high  was  considerably  reduced."* 
It  is  doubtful  however  if  the  legislation  went  tax  enough. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  passed  at  atin^of 

^  10  and  11  Viet,  c  32, 12  Viet,  c  23 ;  12  and  13  Vwt  c  W,  TwerdfVi^  IriMh  CriiU 
pp.  82-3 ;  Irdtukffs  Hour^  Dublin  1350  p.  6. 

*  Tkom'i  Dirtetory  1851  p.  224. 

*  Ciiinw  0/  Irdmid  1851  p.  zi 
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unexampled  misery  and  unemployment,  and  that,  w  id 
as  it  was,  it  did  not  prevent  the  starvation  of  thousands 
during  the  famine,  nor  did  it,  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
stem  the  growing  tide  of  emigration.  This  is  a  matter  which 
will  be  more  properly  dealt  with  in  oiu-  section  on  the  famine. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that  the  legislation  was  very 
severely  criticized  at  the  time  on  the  ground  that  it  did 
not  make  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  compulsory, 
and  that  the  landlords  were  inclined  to  neglect  their  duty 
in  the  matter.  "Millions  of  acres  were  in  a  wretched  half 
barren  condition  for  want  of  being  drained;  the  money 
for  the  purpose,  already  granted  by  parliament,  was  in 
the  coffers  of  the  Board  uf  Works,  and  more  would  have 
been  supplied;  the  return  for  the  outlay  would  have  been 
quick  and  remunerative;  but  the  money  remained  unused 
and  sterile;  the  land  was  not  drained,  and  the  people  in 
myriads  died  of  hunger."'  We  are  not  called  upon  to  discuss 
the  relative  merits  of  public  and  private  enterprise;  nor 
how  far  the  government  was  well  advised  in  leaving  the 
process  of  reclamation  to  the  initiative  of  the  landlords, 
rather  than  of  undertaking  it  itself.'  What  we  are  concerned 
with  is  the  behaviom-  of  the  government  in  the  matter 
throughout  the  whole  period  under  review.  Let  us  assume 
therefore  that  the  legislation  of  1846-7  was  wise  and  bene- 
ficial. Even  on  this  assumption,  there  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  conclusion  that  it  came  too  late;  that  the  dramatic 
natural  solution  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  between 
Irish  population  and  resources  was  already  upon  the  coun- 
try; and  that  it  was  impossible  at  the  eleventh  hour  to 
stem  the  tide  which  might  easily  have  been  stemmed  at 
the  first.  Let  us  give  the  government  full  credit  for  the 
benevolent  intentions  and  practical  utility  of  its  measures 
for  the  reclamation  of  waste  land  in  1846-7;  let  us  neverthe- 
less not  be  blinded  to  the  fact  that  the  damage  was  already 
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irreparable^  and  that  whatever  praise  must  be  conceded 
for  that  belated  measure  of  justice  is  more  than  outweighed 
by  the  censure  which  must  attach  to  the  previous  forty- 
five  years  of  neglect  and  indifference. 

In  considering  the  efforts  of  the  legislature  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  profitable  land  under  cultivation  we  must 
not  leave  out  of  account  the  Arterial  Drainage  Act  of 
1842,^  which  aimed  at  the  redamation  of  whole  districts 
rather  than  of  particular  estates.  The  idea  imderlying  this 
act  was  admirable,  but  it  was  so  badly  drawn  as  to  remain 
to  a  large  extent  inoperative.  Many  districts  were  surveyed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  but  nothing  further  was 
done,  and  the  operation  of  the  act  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
still by  the  famine.*  **The  drainage  bill'*  complained 
Poulett  Scrope  ^'was  so  cautiously  drawn  as  to  exclude 
the  owners  of  entailed  estates — ^that  is  the  great  bulk  of 
the  proprietors,  and  that  portion  of  them  especially  whose 
land  b  in  most  need  of  improvement — ^firom  the  power  of 
taking  advantage  of  it.  The  terms  likewise  on  which  loans 
were  proposed  to  such  landlords  as  were  in  a  position  to 
borrow  money  under  the  act  were  so  little  attractive,  that  of 
a  sum  of  £1,000,000  only  £  170,000  had  been  applied  for 
up  to  the  1st  Jan.  1847.*'*  A  parliamentary  return  of 
1849  recites  a  depressing  litany  of  drainage  works,  *^ot 
commenced",  "not  followed  up**,  and  "suspended  for  want 
of  funds." ^  The  Arterial  Drainage  Act  must  be  pronounced 
to  have  been  an  undoubted  failure. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  measures  taken  by 
the  government  to  deal  with  the  pressing  causes  of  Irish 
distress  were  half-hearted  and  quite  inadequate.  Neither 
was  there  any  legislation  passed  to  correct  the  abuses  of 
distribution  that  characterized  the  existing  land  system, 

« 

1  6  aikd  6  YkL  e.  80. 

•  2^  Timit  28th  Oct.  1840. 

•  J7uJriihBdi^Mtasur$slaDdfml94»pAS9Bdm»KmMhaawuAUiMmiry.ABm^ 
Book  on  1M4  Stdamaium  of  WatU  Lonii  p.  lii,  ttkl  Bbckwood't  MagMJiMi  Dw.  1848. 

«  P.  P.  No.  174  of  1840. 
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nor  was  any  serious  attempt  made  to  increase  the  area  of 
land  under  cultivation.  Thus  the  govenunent  failed  to 
pursue  the  first  of  the  alternative  means  of  providing  for  the 
population  of  the  country  from  its  resources — ^namely 
the  increase  of  the  latter;  let  us  now  see  how  far  it  pursued 
the  other  alternative,  namely  the  reduction  of  the  former. 

Section  2.   Directed  Towards  Decreasing  the  Population. 

(a)  The  Ejectment  Acts. 

We  now  pass  from  the  ccmsideration  of  the  measures 
passed  by  the  government  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
the  country  to  the  consideration  of  those  designed  to 
decrease  the  population.  We  propose  to  call  attrition  to  six 
distinct  measures  or  groups  of  measures  whicht  we  suggest, 
were  passed  with  no  other  object  than  to  aid  the  landlords 
in  their  policy  of  consolidation,  ejectment,  and  depopulation. 

The  first  of  such  legislative  aids  to  eviction  were  the 
Ejectment  Acts.  It  is  significant  that  the  first  of  these 
acts  for  facilitating  the  recovery  of  possession  of  land  by 
landlords  was  passed  in  the  year  following  the  peace,  when 
the  frdl  in  prices,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the 
eariy  causes  of  consolidation,  first  began  to  make  itself 
felt.  This  act  enabled  a  landlord  to  evict  an  obnoxious 
tenant  in  two  months  at  a  cost  of  two  pounds,  whereas 
a  similar  process  l^  an  English  landlord  would  take  at 
least  twelve  months  and  cost  eighteen  pounds.  The  act 
further  empowered  the  landlords  in  Ireland  to  distrain  the 
growing  crops  of  their  tenants,  to  keep  them  until  they 
were  ripe,  and  to  save  and  sell  them  when  ripe,  charging 
npon  the  tenant  the  accumulation  of  expense.  This  act 
was  amended  in  the  direction  of  still  further  augmenting 
the  landlords'  powers  in  1818  and  1820.^  The  power  of 
distrsint  was  pregnant  with  great  evil  to  the  tenants,  whose 
beasts  were  frequently  destroyed  through  confinement  in 

^  56  Geo.  m  e.  88,  56  Geo.  Ill  c.  99, 1  Geo.  IV.  e.  67.  ▲  good  aooount  of  the  Ifiih 
kw  o(  ^{eetmMit  end  dittfeini  i«  to  be  found  in  the  eTidanee  of  Serjeent  Howlej 
befoie  the  Deroa  Ooaun.  p.  688^ 
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one  of  the  evilly  constructed  pounds  of  the  country  towns. 
*^I  never  saw  a  pound  in  Ireland,  the  floor  of  which  was 
made  of  flagging  or  pavement  or  kept  clean;  and  but  very 
f eWy  certainly  not  half  a  dozen  in  my  life,  the  walls  of  which 
were  sufficiently  raised  to  provide  shelter  for  the  shivering 
animals ....  It  happens  not  only  generally  but  almost 
universally,  that  the  cattle  are  much  injured,  often  de- 
predated a  third  or  more  in  value,  whereby  the  poor  peasant 
is  made  a  serious  sufferer.*'^ 

Dr.  Sigerson  suggests  that  these  acts  were  secured  by 
the  landlords  in  anticipation  of  the  granting  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  wh^i  it  might  become  desirable  to  dear 
their  estates  of  refractory  voters.  ^'It  seems  probable  that 
the  act  for  facilitating  evictions  was  obtained  partly  as  a 
prudential  political  measure,  for  although  it  preceded  the 
concession  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Act  it  did  not  precede  the 
agitation  for  it.  Two  years  before  the  peace,  a  Catholic 
relief  bill  was  lost  by  only  four  votes;  the  year  after  the 
peace,  when  the  ejectment  act  was  passed,  a  Catholic  relief 
bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  202.*'* 

This  one-sided  legislation  was  the  instrument  of  much 
possible  injustice.  Daniel  O'Connell  pronoimced  the  power 
of  distraining  growing  crops  as  '^he  fruitful  source  of 
murder  and  outrage,*''  and  stated  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1824-5  that  the  power  was  responsible  for  some 
of  the  worst  agrarian  outrages  of  the  south. ^  ^'In  l^islating 
upon  this  subject"  O'Connell  told  the  House  of  Commons, 
^'two  evils  have  been  inflicted  on  Ireland.  The  first  was  by 
the  act  which  then  for  the  first  time  enabled  landlords  to 
distrain  the  growing  crops  of  their  tenants,  and  the  second 
by  that  which  afforded  to  the  landlord  a  cheap  and  expe- 
ditious mode  of  ejecting  his  tenant.  These  two  measures 
I  may  truly  describe  as  measures  by  which  a  landlord  can 

^  PraeUeal  Views  and  8vggtaUon$  by  Hiberoiciii  Dublin  1S23. 
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first  ruin  a  tenant,  and  then  turn  him  out  without  expense."' 
The  acts  were  the  subject  not  only  of  political  but  of  judicial 
comment.  Chief  Justice  Pennefather  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  they  constituted  a  code  of  law  made  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landlord  and  against  the  interest  of  the  tenant, 
and  that  it  was  upon  this  principle  that  they  must  be  ad- 
ministered and  interpreted;'  and  Judge  Blackburn  de--. 
scribed  the  remedies  of  the  Irish  landlord  as  '^he  most 
powerful  that  the  law  can  create."* 

The  Devon  Commission  took  into  consideration  the 
Ejectment  Acts,  *The  civil  bill  jurisdiction  in  ejectment 
is  denounced  by  several  witnesses  as  injurious  to  the  tenant 
firom  the  increased  facilities  of  recovering  possession  given 
by  it  to  the  proprietors.  They  assert  that  the  cheapness 
of  the  remedy  in  nmny  cases  causes  the  proprietor  to  ejects 
tenants  against  whom  he  would  much  less  readily  have 
ccHOBmenoed  proceedings  in  the  superior  courts,  and  that 
the  notice  of  trial  is  insufficient."^  The  commissioners 
refused  however  to  recommend  any  radical  change  in  the 
law  although  they  suggested  several  amendments,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  proved  beneficial  to  the  tenants 
on  account  of  the  power  of  pleading  equitable  defences. 
Tet  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  equitable  defence 
provision  was  of  real  vahie  to  the  tenants;  Daniel  O'Connell 
diought  it  practically  valueless  on  account  of  the  great 
difficulty  found  in  sustaining  it.*  Moreover,  if  the  landlord 
carried  the  suit  by  way  of  ^peal  to  the  superior  courts,  the 
equitable  defence  was  disregarded,  unless  the  tenant  was 
in  a  position  to  launch  a  bill  in  chancery.  The  commis- 
sioners reccxnmended  that  the  power  of  distraining  growing 
crops  should  be  altogether  abolished.* 

>  Spmth  «/  Dtmid  (yCoumdl  •»  A$  H^uh  «/  Commot  &m  Ob  lUk  Nowmibtr  18S0. 
l.j»f^4i?f*  1880. 
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(5)  The  Subletting  Act. 

The  legislative  prohibition  of  subletting  was  stroni^y 
urged  by  John  Ramsay  McCuUoch  as  the  sovoeign  specific 
for  the  too  rapid  increase  of  population  in  Ireland.^  In 
the  year  following  the  report  of  this  committee  the  famous 
Subletting  Act  was  passed.  This  act  provided  that  after 
June  1826  no  assignment  or  suUease  was  to  be  valid  unless 
the  landlord  became  a  party  to  the  instrument,  if  in  writing; 
or,  if  not  in  writing,  gave  his  written  consent;  and  it  was 
made  unlawful  for  the  lessee  to  devise  by  will  to  more  than 
one  person.'  The  efiEect  oi  this  act  was  to  insert  ia  every 
lease  a  stringent  non*ali«iation  clause.  No  doubt  the 
motive  of  fear  of  a  hostile  electorate  ai^)earinig  after  the 
grant  of  Catholic  emancipation,  which  as  we  have  seen,  was 
active  on  the  passing  of  the  Ejectment  Act,  was  also  present 
on  this  occasion.  **As  the  Subletting  Act  was  not  enaeted 
until  the  undertenants  became  the  political  exponents 
of  the  chief  tenants  and  the  proprietors,  the  opprobrium 
of  a  sinister  political  design  has  been  attached  to  it.  The 
law  has  already  been  used  as  an  instrument  of  vengeance, 
and  the  poor  families  who  were  despoiled  undor  it  have  been 
disposed  and  their  doom  is  irrevocable.'** 

The  Subletting  Act  was  productive  of  much  suffering. 
The  pressure  of  eviction  became  much  more  intense  tiMm 
before,  and  the  suffering  resulting  firom  it  was  intaisified 
because  the  tenants  could  not  get  other  lands,  as  the  land- 
lords refused  to  take  poor  people  as  tenants,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  land  as  under-tenant  to  anotJber  on 
account  of  the  act.^  The  act  was  repealed  in  188S»  save 
as  to  prior  leases  and  agreements.* 

>  Sdmi  C^mmmm  im  SiaU  •/  Irdmi  ISas  p.  SIS. 
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(c)  The  Raising  of  the  Franchise. 

The  process  of  clearing  the  estates  could  never  have  been 
carried  to  its  ultimate  conclusion  so  long  as  the  small 
tenants  continued  to  be  of  political  value.  The  supposed 
superiority  of  large  over  small  farms  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  value  of  an  army  of  freeholders.  "Having 
encouraged  tillage  before  the  war'*  said  Dr.  Sigerson  *i;hey 
now  fancied  that  pasture  would  pay  better;  and  their  next 
step  was  to  take  means  to  rid  themselves  of  those  of  the 
tenant-tillers  who  might  cumber  soil  fit  for  pasturage.  No 
time  was  lost.  The  following  year  saw  the  first  act  passed 
for  making  evictions  more  easy.  The  tenants  however  had 
one  thing  still  in  their  power;  they  were  voters."^  As  long 
as  the  tenants  continued  to  exercise  their  votes  agreeably 
to  the  landlord's  wishes,  this  advantage  was  suffered  to 
contmue.  but,  when  they  showed  their  determination  to  use 
the  vote  as  they  themselves  wished,  it  was  inunediately 
decided  that  their  franchise  must  be  abolished.  'The  forty 
shilling  freeholders"  according  to  Lord  Anglesea  "were  first 
created  for  electioneering  purposes.  As  long  as  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  driven  to  the  hustings  like  sheep  to  the 
shambles^  without  a  will  of  their  own,  all  was  well ;  not  a 
murmur  was  heard.  But  the  moment  these  poor  people 
found  out  the  value  of  their  tenure,  the  moment  they 
exercised  their  power  constitutionally,  that  moment  they 
were  swept  out  of  political  existence."* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  forty  shilling  freeholders  had  an  important  effect  in 
helping  on  the  process  of  clearing  the  land.  "It  is  a  mistake 
to  imagine  that  these  clearances  of  estates  have  originated 
with  the  Subletting  Act,  or  with  the  statute  that  raised 
the  franchise.  On  the  contrary  they  existed  more  than 
ten  years  before  those  measiures  had  been  adopted;  but 


^  ModmnIrtUmdp,^^tad9fIriihLtmdTmtmtup,XS9. 
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it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  both  statutes  have  given  motives 
or  afforded  facilities  for  pursuing  a  course  previously  adopted 
on  the  grounds  of  private  enterprise.'**  "It  was  not  until 
the  forty  shilling  freeholders  were  abolished''  says  Mr. 
Barry  O'Brien  "that  the  landlords  became  very  actively 
alive  to  the  evils  of  subdivision,  and  applied  themselves 
to  the  promotion  on  a  large  scale  of  the  system  of  clearances 
and  consolidation."*  "It  is  curious"  we  read  in  a  pamphlet 
of  1848  "that  after  the  abolition  of  the  forty  shilling  fran- 
chise, many  of  those  who  had  encouraged  or  compelled 
their  tenants  to  divide  their  farms,  and  who  had  risen  to 
rank,  as  well  as  in  many  cases  to  power,  through  their 
support,  were  the  most  indefatigable  supporters  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice  of  the  clearance  system."*  "The 
act  of  1829"  reported  the  Devon  Commission  "destroyed 
the  political  value  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholders,  and»  to 
relieve  his  property  from  the  bujxlen  which  this  chain,  of 
circumstances  brought  upon  it,  the  landlord  adopted,  in 
too  many  instances,  what  has  been  called  the  clearance 
system."* 

(d)  The  Poor  Law. 

Although  there  was,  previous  to  1888,  no  general  poor 
law  in  Ireland,  several  acts  of  the  Irish  and  the  United 
Parliaments  had  made  provision  for  the  relief  of  particular 
classes  of  poor.  Apart  from  certain  penal  acts  directed 
against  vagrancy  and  begging,  the  Hrst  enactment  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  dealing  with  the  poor  was  passed  in  1708, 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a  workhouse  and  for  the 
maintenance  and  apprenticing  out  of  foundling  children 
in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  expenses  of  these  objects  were 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  a  tax  on  hackney  coaches  and  sedan 
chairs,  and  a  rate  of  threepence  in  the  pound  on  every 

^  Sdeel  CommitUe  on  StaU  of  Poor  in  Irdand.  1880  p.  8. 
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house  within  the  city  and  liberties.'  This  act  is  important 
as  it  marks  the  earliest  recognition  by  the  Irish  Parliament 
of  the  principle  that  the  poor  should  be  supported  by 
compulsory  taxation.  In  1785  a  similar  act  was  passed 
applying  to  the  city  of  Cork.* 

In  1715  an  act  was  passed  which  applied  to  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  giving  power  to  ministers  and  churchwardens, 
with  the  consent  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  apprentice 
out  helpless  children  to  "any  honest  and  respectable  protest- 
ant  housekeeper,"'  Many  years  later  provision  was  made 
for  the  care  of  foundling  and  deserted  children  in  cities 
by  means  of  a  rate  assessed  on  the  inhabitants,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  provisions  of  this  act  were  extended  to 
country  districts.*  About  the  same  time  the  workhouse  and 
foundling  branches  of  the  Dublin  institution  were  separated.' 

An  important  act  was  passed  in  1771  making  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  a  house  of  industry  in  each  county. 
Corporations  were  to  be  established  in  every  county  with 
power  to  purchase  land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  houses 
of  industry,  "as  plain,  as  durable,  and  at  as  moderate 
expense  as  may  be",  to  be  divided  into  four  parts,  one  for 
such  poor  helpless  men,  and  another  for  such  poor  helpless 
women,  as  should  be  judged  worthy  of  admission,  a  third 
for  the  reception  of  men  able  to  labour  and  committed  as 
vagabonds  or  sturdy  beggars,  and  the  fourth  for  idle,  strolling 
and  disorderly  women  committed  to  the  hospital  and  found 
fit  to  labour.  It  was  expected  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  required  for  these  establishments  would  be  provided 
by  private  contributors,  but  in  addition  grand  juries  were 
required  to  present  annually  in  every  city  a  sum  between 
£100  and  £200,  and  in  every  county  a  sum  between  £200 
and  £400  for  their  support.*  If  this  act  had  been  carried 
out  by  the  local  authorities,  something  resembling  a  general 
system  of  poor  relief  might  have  come  to  exist  before  the 

'  a  Ama  c.  19  Ir.     ■  B  Geo.  11.  c  2S  Ir.     »  2  Gso.  I.  g.  17  Ir. 
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Union»  but^  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  put  into  operation  in  only 
a  few  counties. 

The  following  is  Nicholls*  summary  of  the  poor  relief 
legislation  of  the  Irish  Parliament: — "'Houses  of  industry 
and  foundling  hospitals,  supported  partly  by  public  rates 
and  partly  by  voluntary  contributions,  were  established  at 
Dublin  and  Cork,  for  the  reception  and  bringing  up  of 
exposed  and  deserted  children,  and  the  confinement  of 
vagrants;  parishes  were  required  to  support  the  children 
exposed  and  deserted  within  their  limits,  and  vestries  were 
organized  and  overseers  appointed  to  attend  to  this  duty; 
hospitals,  houses  of  industry,  or  workhouses  were  to  be 
provided  in  every  county  and  city;  severe  punishments  were 
enacted  against  idle  vagabonds  and  vagrants;  while  the 
deserving  poor  were  to  be  lodged  or  licensed  to  beg,  or  if 
infirm  and  helpless  were  to  be  maintained  in  the  hospitals 
or  houses  <^  industry,  for  the  building  and  upholding  of 
which  reliance  was  chiefly  placed  on  the  charitable  aid  of 
the  humane  and  affluent,  assessments  for  the  purpose  being 
limited  to  £400  in  coimties  at  large  and  to  £200  in  counties 
of  cities  or  towns,"^ 

No  statute  of  the  United  Parliament  dealing  with  the 
relief  of  the  able-bodied  poor  was  passed  before  1888, 
though  various  acts  were  passed  making  provision  for  the 
sick  and  lunatic  poor.  An  act  of  1805  provided  that»  in 
counties  where  the  coimty  inHrmary  was  unavailable  to 
the  poor  of  any  district  on  account  of  distance,  the  grand 
jury  might  raise  a  sum  by  presentment  equal  to  the  amount 
already  raised  by  private  subscription  to  establish  local 
dispensaries.*  In  the  following  year  the  amounts  which 
the  grand  juries  were  authorized  to  present  for  the  erection 
of  houses  of  industry  were  slightly  increased.*  In  I8I4  an 
act  was  passed  providing  that,  when  any  fever  hospital 
had  been  established  in  a  county,  the  grand  jury  might 

^  Hittory  o/  ike  Iriak  Po^  Laui  pp.  5T— S. 
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raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  £250  for  its  support;^  and  four 
years  later  a  further  act  provided  for  the  creation  in  every 
county  of  a  corporation,  charged  with  the  duty  of  erecting 
fever  hospitals  and  authorizing  grand  juries  to  present  sums 
for  their  support  not  exceeding  double  the  amount  raised 
by  voluntary  subscription.*  In  the  following  year  provision 
was  made  for  the  appointment  of  officers  of  health  to 
supervise  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  last  mentioned 
act.*  An  act  of  1817  empowered  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
direct  the  erection  of  limatic  asylums  in  districts  where 
they  were  needed,  the  cost  to  be  defrayed  by  grand  jury 
presentments.^  In  1825  the  provision  for  deserted  children 
was  slightly  extended.* 

Such  were  the  principal  measures  directed  to  the  relief 
of  the  Irish  poor,  and  it  now  remains  for  us  to  inquire  how 
far  they  were  effective.  The  Select  Committee  of  1804  on 
the  Poor  of  Ireland  reported  that  'the  acts  directing  the 
establishment  of  a  house  of  industry  in  every  county  have 
not  been  complied  with,  nor  any  presentment  made  by 
grand  juries  to  assist  in  the  support  of  such  establishments 
for  relief  of  the  aged  or  infirm  poor  and  the  punishment  of 
vagrants  and  sturdy  beggars,  except  in  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Waterford  and  Limerick.**  The  committee  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  house  of  industry  in  Dublin  being  open 
to  the  admission  of  the  poor  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  may 
have  led  the  other  counties  and  cities  to  consider  it  suf« 
fident.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Dublin  house  of 
industry,  alone  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Ireland, 
received  public  assistance.  In  the  year  1776  the  parliament- 
ary grant  towards  its  support  amounted  to  £8,000,  in  1786 
to  £8,600,  in  1706  to  £14,500,  in  1806  to  £22,177,  in  1814 
to  £49,118  and  in  1827  to  £28,000.*  The  spectacle  of  this 
specially  favoured  institution  doubtless  operated  to  tempt 
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the  grand  juries  of  the  other  counties  to  neglect  their  statu- 
tory functions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  Spring  Rice  Committee  of  1880  found  that  there 
were  then  in  existence  thirty-one  county  infirmaries— H)ne 
in  every  county  except  Waterford,  where  the  provisions  of 
/  a  local  act  had  prevented  one  from  being  erected;  and  that 
the  entire  cost  of  their  maintenance  amounted  to  £549000 
per  annum,  all  of  which  was  derived  from  local  sub- 
scriptions and  grand-jury  presentments,  except  £8,000 
furnished  by  government.  The  committee  recommended 
that  the  grand  juries  should  be  enabled  to  provide  more 
than  one  infirmary  in  the  large  counties,  and  that  their 
presenting  powers  should  be  extended.  The  committee 
reported  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor  amendments, 
''the  county  infirmaries  of  Ireland  may  be  considered  as 
adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended." 
The  committee  next  devoted  its  attention  to  fever  hospitals, 
which  it  found  had  been  established  in  most  parts  of  Ireland. 
''No  county  is  said  to  be  without  one  in  Munster,  and  the 
county  of  Cork  has  foiur  and  Tipperary  eight;  but  many 
coimties  in  the  province  of  Ulster  and  Connaught  have 
omitted  to  provide  fever  hospitals."  The  committee  fiurther 
found  that  nearly  400  dispensaries  had  been  established, 
affording  relief  annually  to  upwards  of  half  a  million  of 
persons.  It  was  recommended  that  the  optional  power  of 
grand  juries  in  respect  of  dispensaries  and  fever  hospitals 
should  be  rendered  compulsory.  The  provision  for  lunatics 
wasf  ound  to  be  sufficient  and  satisfactory;  "as  regards  one 
of  the  most  painful  afflictions  to  which  humanity  is  exposed, 
there  has  been  provided  within  a  few  years  a  system  of 
relief  for  the  Irish  poor  as  extensive  as  can  be  wished,  and 
as  perfect  and  effectual  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  country." 
The  committee  recommended  that  curable  and  incurable 
cases  should  be  segregated. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  houses 
of  industry,  and  reported  that  the  number  of  those  institu- 
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tions  in  Ireland  did  not  exceed  twelve,  ^^including  the  great 
establishment  bearing  that  name  in  Dublin,  which  is 
supported  exclusively  by  votes  of  parliament."  There  were 
eight  houses  of  industry  in  Munster,  three  in  Leinster,  but 
none  in  Ulster  or  Connaught.  The  committee  was  of  opinion 
that  the  system  might  prove  more  effective  if  the  criminal 
were  separated  from  the  distressed  poor,  and  that  com* 
pulsory  work  would  be  more  successfully  insisted  on  in 
houses  of  correction  than  in  houses  primarily  intended  for 
old  age  and  infirmity. 

Attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  great  volume  of  private 
charity  in  Ireland,  of  which  the  foremost  example  was  the 
Dublin  Mendicity  Institution.  Dublin  has  always  been 
remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  charities  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.  In  I8I5  they  numbered  about 
fifty,  including  dispensaries,  hospitals,  schools,  asylums, 
penitentiaries,  infirmaries  and  loan  societies.  About  16,000 
pounds  was  said  to  be  raised  annually  by  charity  sermons 
alone.  ^  Two  years  later  the  Mendicity  Institution  was 
founded.  The  famine  of  1817  had  flooded  the  streets  of 
the  city  with  more  than  the  usual  niunber  of  beggars,  for 
whose  assistance  subscriptions  were  raised;  the  committee 
appointed  for  this  purpose  led  processions  of  beggars  through 
the  streets,  and  taught  them  to  howl  outside  the  doors  of 
those  who  would  not  subscribe  to  the  fund;  as  a  result  of 
which  campaign  about  £9,000  was  collected,  and  the  Men- 
dicity Institution  founded.'  Among  the  charitable  asso- 
ciations which  the  committee  of  ISdO  observed  in  Dublin 
may  be  mentioned,  "schools,  hospitals,  Magdalen  asylums, 
houses  of  refuge,  orphan  establishments,  lying-  in  hospitals, 
societies  for  relief  of  the  sick  and  indigent,  mendicity 
associations,  and  charitable  loans."' 

The  second  report  of  the  Poor  Inquiry  Commissioners, 
published  in  1886,  was  devoted  to  the  existing  estabUsh- 

^  Am  Adirm  to  IIU  jPhMmt  m  BMU  of  tiU  Poor,  DuUm  1816. 
*  Dm^Im,  Lifi  and  Pnpmi^  m  Irtkmd,  London  1840. 
s  NJohoUs,  0p.  eiL  p.  106. 
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ments  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland.  It  was  stated 
that  there  were  in  existence  ftJL  county  and  5  city  and  town 
infirmaries,  452  independent  dispensaries,  and  42  more 
united  with  fever  hospitals,  and  28  fever  hospitals.  The 
total  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  these  institutions  in  the  year 
1888  was  calculated  to  amount  to  £109,054»  of  which  £55,065 
was  furnished  by  grand  jury  presentments,  £87,568  by 
subscriptions,  £6,661  by  parliamentary  grants,  and  £9,766 
by  petty  sessions  fees  and  miscellaneous  funds.  With  regard 
to  these  institutions  the  commissioners  remarked: — **The 
medical  relief  at  present  afforded  throughout  Ireland  is 
very  unequally  distributed.  In  the  county  of  Dublin,  con- 
taining exclusive  of  the  city  about  176,000  inhabitants,  and 
about  875  square  miles,  there  are  19  dispensaries,  or  one 
for  every  9,806  inhabitants.  In  the  County  of  Mayo,  con- 
taining 811,  828  inhabitants,  and  about  2,100  square  miles, 
there  is  only  one  dispensary  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense." In  spite  of  these  inequalities  of  distribution,  however, 
the  sick  poor  of  Ireland  would  seem  to  have  been  reasonably 
well  provided  for:  "the  sick  poor  of  Ireland  are  better 
attended  than  even  the  sick  poor  of  England"^  While 
however  the  existing  system  was  sound  in  principle,  it  was 
vitiated  by  many  practical  abuses,  amongst  others,  (1) 
the  total  omission  of  an  efficient  superintendence  and 
control  exercised  by  properly  qualified  persons,  whether 
over  the  working  of  the  whole  system  or  its  subordinate 
machinery,  (2)  the  authorizing  of  a  sort  of  partnership  in 
charity  between  the  public  purse  and  private  individuals, 
thereby  placing  it  within  the  power  of  designing  persons 
to  impose  a  permanent  tax  upon  the  community  for  their 
own  or  their  friends'  private  advantage,  (8)  the  leaving  it 
discretionary  with  grand  juries  to  diminish  or  extinguish 
the  funds  of  a  charity  capable  of  much  usefulness,  and  (4) 
the  dispensary  a(*ts  requiring  no  specific  medical  quali- 
fications of  any  kind.* 

^  SUnky. /rilaiMl  ofitf  ITS' JMt.  Dublin  188ft.    *  B^m  Iwtmr^  Oommi$9hnAfp.  B.  p.  S. 
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Passing  from  medical  charities  to  tlie  institutions  for 
the  general  relief  of  the  poor,  the  commission  found  that 
there  were  in  existence  nine  houses  of  industry,  and  two 
large  foundling  hospitals,  one  in  Dublin,  the  other  in  Cork, 
and  a  small  one  in  Galway.  These  institutions,  according 
to  the  commissioners,  were  utterly  indefensible,  in  view  of 
the  large  cost  of  their  upkeep.  In  addition  to  these  institu- 
tions there  were  also  eleven  lunatic  asylums   in   Ireland. 

The  total  cost  of  these  institutions  in  1888  was  as 
follows  : 


InfimtarlH  ) 

DUpenaarlee  J 109.054 

Fever  HospiUIi      ) 

LnnaUc  Afylums 26,^47 

Houses  of  Industry      32,967 

Pouadling  Hospitals 36,628 

S04,89« 

Of  this  sum  Upwards  of  £50,000  was  furnished  by  parlia- 
mentary grants,  the  remainder  being  derived  from  grand 
jury  presentments,  voluntary  contributions,  and  other 
local  sources.* 

Such  was  the  provision  made  for  the  Irish  poor  when 
the  famous  Poor  Inquiry  Commission  embarked  upon  its 
labours.  Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  nature  and  source 
of  the  demand  for  the  extension  to  Ireland  of  some  system 
corresponding  to  the  English  poor  law.  For  many  years 
previous  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Poor  Inquiry  Commission 
in  1888,  constant  complaints  had  been  made  in  England 
of  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  increasing  immigration  of  Irish 
labourers.  It  was  alleged  that  this  influx  had  the  result 
of  depressing  the  rate  of  wages  of  English  labour,  and  of 
further  adding  to  the  burden  of  the  English  poor  rates. 
While  the  latter  of  these  allegations  was  no  doubt  well 
grounded,  the  former  was  quite  erroneous.  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  in  tlie  lengthy  and  able  report  on  the  Irish 

)  Simti  RrpoH  o/  Poor  Iitjuiry  Cammittion  1830. 
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poor  in  Great  Britain  which  he  prepared  for  the  Poor 
Inquiry  Commission,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  presence 
of  the  Irish  labourers  did  not  lower  the  current  rate  of  wages 
in  England,  but  simply  enabled  a  greater  output  to  be 
attained.  He  went  further,  and  said  that  the  Irish  immi- 
gration actually  succeeded  in  raising  wages  in  England  in 
the  long  run,  as  it  furnished  a  constant  supply  of  mobile 
labour,  without  which  the  great  industrial  changes  of  the 
time  could  not  have  proceeded.  "We  ought  not  to  overlook" 
he  added  "the  advantage  of  this  demand  for  labour  in 
England  and  Scotland  being  amply  and  adequately  supplied, 
and  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  at  very  short  notice,  simply  because 
they  are  a  potato-fed  and  disorderly  population  ....  They 
came  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  they  afforded  the  chief  part 
of  the  animal  strength  by  which  the  great  works  of  our 
manufacturing  districts  have  been  executed."^  "We  must 
not  condemn  too  precipitately"  wrote  Sir  R.  Peel  "the 
incursion  of  Irish  labourers  into  England.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  the  advantages  as  well  as  the  disadvantages  of 
cheap  labour."*  The  Poor  Inquiry  Commission  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  wages  were  highest  in  those  dis* 
tricts  of  Great  Britain  where  the  Irish  were  most  numerous.' 
In  reply  to  the  allegation  that  the  Irish  immigration  caused 
unemployment,  Lewis  answered  that  there  were  other 
causes  operating,  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  preva- 
lence of  unemployment.  English  labour  was  not  mobile 
on  account  of  the  settlement  laws,  and  could  not  therefore 
present  itself  where  the  demand  appeared;  and  the  English 
rural  classes  showed  a  certain  indisposition  to  migrate  to 
the  towns,  nor  were  they  so  versatile  and  adaptable. as  the 
Irish.^ 

Lewis's  opinion  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  correct, 
but  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  fight  against  a  popular 
sentiment  by  scientific  arguments.    The  feeling  that  the 

^  Lewis's  S$pori  p.  xzzyii.       *  Parker  Sir  Saberi  Ptd  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 
*  Thvrd  RwpcH  p.  24.  «  Lewis?*  Jtsport  p.  nxWt. 
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hordes  of  Irish  labourers  did  tend  to  depress  wages  and 
increase  unmnployment  in  Great  Britain  was  deep-rooted 
and  widespread.  *The  returns  lately  called  for  by  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  the  number  of  deck  and  steerage 
passengers  which  in  the  last  three  years  have  migrated 
from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
alarm  felt  by  our  feUow-subjects  in  that  country  as 
to  this  increasing  migratioui  which  tends  to  fill  the 
and  the  poorhouses  of  Great  Britain  with 
artisans."^  The  question  of  how  Irish  paupers  could 
best  be  removed  from  the  English  parishes,  in  which 
they  were  felt  as  an  intolerable  burden,  was  considered 
by  two  select  committees  of  the  House  of  Conunons  in  the 
course  ot  a  few  years.  The  committee  of  1828  reported 
that  the  number  of  these  paupers  was  growing  annually, 
and  the  expense  of  their  removd  was  assuming  large  propor- 
tions. *'If  the  present  system  is  continued  unchecked"  the 
report  stated  *^he  effects  of  its  operation  will  inevitably 
be  to  throw  upon  England,  and  that  in  no  very  distant 
period,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  paupers  of  both 
islands.**  The  conunittee  reconunended  an  alteration  of 
the  law  by  which  the  removal  of  the  Irish  poor  was  made 
a  charge  on  England.'  Five  years  later  the  question  was 
considered  by  -another  conunittee,  which  reported  that 
the  evil  of  Irish  vagrancy  had  greatly  increased.  The 
number  of  vagrant  orders  made  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
for  example,  had  increased  from  1,893  in  1828  to  2,086 
in  1829,  2,168  in  1880,  2,648  in  1881,  and  2,977  in  1882. 
The  conmiittee  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  only  real 
remedy  for  the  evil  would  be  to  exclude  Irish  paupers  from 
all  right  to  poor  relief  in  England,  but  that  this  measure 
would  be  too  drastic  if  immediately  introduced,  and  that 
it  mi^^t  be  postponed  imtil  after  the  enactment  of  an  Irish 
poor  law.  The  committee  reconunended  that  in  the  mean- 

^  Sktteh  0/  OU  Soeidg  fvr  A«  Imprwmuni  of  Irdmd.  Dublin  1S88. 
*  SiUd  CommUlm  m  Irish  «md  Scoick  FmgrwmU  182S. 
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while  removals  from  the  south  and  east  of  England  should 
be  made  by  sea  and  not  by  land,  as  the  former  method  of 
travelling  was  cheaper.^ 

While  the  attention  of  parliament  was  thus  being  directed 
to  the  problem  of  the  Irish  in  England,  the  British  public 
and  press  were  loudly  demanding  the  extension  of  the  poor 
law  to  Ireland,  as  the  only  thorough  remedy  for  the  evil. 
"We  must  always  keep  in  mind"  we  read  in  1829  **that 
the  great  and  undisguised  motive  on  the  part  of  the  English 
journals  and  British  members  of  parliament  is  that  a  poor 
rate  should  be  established  in  Ireland,  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  the  poor  Irish,  as  to 
protect  them,  the  English,  from  the  visitation  of  the  Irish 
labourer.'**  "The  advocates  for  this  measure"  wrote  Sir 
John  Walsh  "rest  their  arguments  upon  two  distinct  bases. 
They  maintain  that  it  will  benefit  Ireland,  but  they  likewise 
hold  it  up  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  evils  with  which 
England  is  menaced  by  the  migratory  tribes  of  pauper 
Irish.  This  latter  view  seems  indeed  considerably  the  more 
important  in  their  eyes;  at  least  it  is  more  prominently 
advanced  and  more  frequently  dwelt  upon."*  Mr.  6. 
Poulett  Scrope  addressed  an  open  letter  to  the  landowners 
of  England  urging  them  to  use  their  influence  to  have  the 
poor  law  extended  to  Ireland  "in  justice  to  themselves, 
their  tenantry,  and  the  labouring  classes  of  Britain."^ 
"There  was  rather  a  mournful  expression  of  countenance 
in  the  cabinet"  Peel  wrote  to  Lord  Francis  Gower  in  1829, 
"at  the  mention  of  these  Irish  subjects ....  first  the  state 
of  the  Irish  poor,  particularly  in  their  relation  to  the  English 
poor  law  and  the  maintenance  in  comfort  of  the  English 
labourer."* 

^  Sdedt  CcmmUUt  on  Iruk  Vagrtmit  1833. 

*  Q.  H.  EranB,  Remarks  <m  ths  PcUey  of  Introd^emg  HU  S^tUm  •/  Pe^r  S^m  wto 
XrtUmd,  Londoii  1829. 

*  Poor  Laws  m  Jroiand  London  1830. 

*  PUm  of  a  Poor  Law  for  Irdand,  London  1838  tod  tw  Baneli  fiknilh  £#«  of  Joh^ 
Bright  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

*  PBjkaSir  Rthiri  Pod  roL  ii  p.  IIS. 
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The  importance  of  the  part  played  by  English  public 
opinion  is  foUy  admitted  by  Nicholls.  ^^Aji  impression  had 
long  prevailed,  and  was  daily  becoming  stronger,  of  the 
necessity  for  making  some  provision  for  the  ralief  of  the 
destitute  poor  in  Ireland.  The  perpetually  increasing 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  brought  under 
English  notice  the  wretched  state  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  in  the  sister  island;  and  the  vast  numbers  of 
them  who  crossed  the  channel  in  search  of  the  means  of 
living,  and  became  more  or  less  domiciled  in  the  large  towns 
and  throughout  the  western  districts  of  England,  made  it 
a  matter  of  policy,  as  it  assuredly  was  of  humanity,  to 
endeavour  to  improve  their  condition;  and  nothing  seemed 
so  equitable  or  so  readily  effective  for  this  purpose  as  making 
property  liable  for  the  relief  of  destitution  in  Ireland,  as 
was  the  case  in  England,  in  other  words,  establishing  some 
description  of  poor  law."^  In  view  of  this  volume  of  contem- 
porary evidence,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  the  Irish  poor  law  was  proposed  by  the  government 
largely  with  the  object  of  facilitating  the  expulsion  of  the 
Irish  immigrants  from  England.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that,  while  the  poor  law  as  passed  contained  ample  provisions 
for  this  purpose,  no  corresponding  powers  were  conferred 
on  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  repatriation  of  the  English 
paupers.* 

En^iah  opinion  was  therefore  altogether  in  favour  of 
an  Irish  poor  law.  Irish  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  was, 
with  a  few  important  exceptions,  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Doyle, 
unanimous  against  it.  The  Select  Committee  of  1804 
reported  that  *^he  adoption  of  a  general  rate  of  provision 
for  the  poor  of  Ireland^  by  way  of  parish  rates  as  in  England, 
or  in  any  similar  manner,  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
country,  and  would  not  produce  any  real  or  permanent  advan- 

^  0*.  «it  p.  163. 

'  iht  fact  m  eommmted  on  in  Uie  Baporl  of  the  Vioe-vogAl  Comnufsion  on  Uie  Iridi 
Poor  Lftw  1906  p.  13.  On  the  ttelo  of  Uw  law  regarding  the  nmoral  of  the  Inah  poor 
Cmoi  Engtand  ito  Btpmi  B^pcrU  toL  i.  pp.  17  «q. 
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tage  even  to  the  lower  classes  of  people  who  must  be  the 
objects  of  such  support."^  Mr.  Curwen  in  his  exceUent  book 
on  Ireland  remarks:  ^^It  has  been  a  question  with  some 
whether  an  extension  of  the  English  poor  laws  to  Ireland 
might  not  greatly  relieve  and  highly  benefit  the  lower 
classes — God  forbid  the  attempt  should  be  made."*  The 
Select  Committee  of  1819  took  the  view  that  '^a  S3rstem  of 
poor  laws  would  produce  incalculable  evils  to  every  class 
of  the  community.'*' 

In  the  literature  of  the  next  decade  we  meet  constant 
references  to  the  unsuitability  of  the  English  poor  law  if 
applied  to  Ireland.  "'The  introduction"  wrote  an  Irish 
magistrate  '*of  poor  laws  like  those  of  England  would 
produce  the  most  ruinous  consequences."^  ^'Were  poor 
houses  to  be  erected,  the  country's  existing  distresses 
would  run  rapidly  into  absolute  pauperism."^  Mr.  Lambert, 
whose  opinions  on  Irish  affairs  were  always  valuable,  wrote 
that  *^the  EngUsh  system  of  poor  laws  is  not  adapted  to 
us  for  many  reasons ....  Those  who  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  state  of  the  coimtry  will  be 
found  opposed  to  their  introduction  under  existing  circum- 
stances."* In  view  of  this  widespread  feeling  of  opposition, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Spring  Rice  Conunittee  of  18M) 
refused  to  reconunend  the  introduction  of  a  poor  law, 
and  uttered  the  following  warning:  '^It  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  a  correct  judgment  on  this 
subject;  involving,  as  it  does,  if  decided  affirmatively,  an 
entire  change  in  the  domestic  economy  of  upwards  of  eight 
million  people.  A  false  step  may  here  be  of  such  fatal 
consequences  that  it  greatly  behoves  the  legislature  to 
proceed  cautiously,  to  investigate  closely,  and  to  wdgh 
accurately  before  any  final  decbion  is  made."' 

^  Sded  Conmittee  on  Poor  of  IrOand  ISOl        *  ObienoHomi  toL  L  p«  207. 

*  Firtt  Report  of  Sehel  CommiUet  on  StaU  of  DiMoan  and  Condition  of  Lahoiming  Poor 
mlrOand  1819.       *  A  LeUer  on  ike  StaU  of  Irdandhy  an  IruhMagulriae^  LoaioalB36. 

*  3ohnBwn,ALeltertotkeKingontkePraeHoalImpro9omeni^Iraand,landoal9Sl. 

*  ObservaHons  on  the  Bnral  Affaire  of  Ireland,  Dubliii  1829. 
7  SeUd  CommiUee  on  StaU  of  Poor,  1830  p.  55. 
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This  was  an  exceedingly  grave  warning;  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  observe  how  it  was  acted  on  by  the 
government.  There  was  a  clear  divergence  of  opinion 
between  the  committees  whose  advice  had  been  sought 
for  the  remedying  of  evils  affecting  England  and  evils 
affecting  Ireland.  The  former  had  reconmiended  the 
introduction  of  an  Irish  poor  law,  the  latter  had  reported 
against  it,  or  had  advised  that  such  a  step  should  be 
taken  only  after  the  most  mature  consideration.  The 
correct  thing  to  do  in  the  face  of  such  conflicting  advice 
was  what  the  government  actually  did;  it  constituted  a 
commission  of  the  most  representative  Irishmen  whom  it 
could  assemble,  and  instructed  them  to  report  on  the 
advisability  of  introducing  a  system  of  poor  laws  into 
Ireland.  It  is  not  sufficient  however  to  establish  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  if  one  is  determined  to  ignore  its 
advice  should  it  prove  unpalatable.  A  commission, 
whose  recommendations  are  only  to  be  carried  into  effect 
provided  they  agree  with  the  preconceived  opinions  of 
the  government,  can  achieve  no  purpose  except  the  waste 
of  a  certain  amoimt  of  public  money.  That  such  was  the 
nature  of  the  Poor  Inquiry  Conunission  will,  it  is  suggested, 
appear  from  the  following  pages.^  The  commission,  the 
perionnel  of  which  was  calculated  to  command  respect, 
ffadfiUed  its  duties  in  an  exceptionally  able  and  thorough 
manner.  The  evidence  which  it  took  fiUs  several  massive 
volumes,  and  the  appendices  to  its  reports  are  models  of 
erudition  and  orderly  arrangement.  It  would  not  therefore 
have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  the  recommendations 
of  such  a  body  would  have  been,  if  not  followed,  at  least 
listened  to  with  profound  respect  by  the  government. 
Far  other,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  was  the  case. 

The  commission  presented  three  reports.  The  first  deals 
with  *^he  modes  in  which  the  destitute  classes  in  Ireland 

^  Ibftt  Ui»  gOTenuDici  had  iU  mind  made  up  to  intioduce  a  poor  law  for  Iralimd, 
ngudkH  of  the  findings  of  the  oonuniasion,  appears  from  Wbaiely  Life  of  Wkatdy  vol.  i. 
&  IS9  and  pp.  dM  aq. 
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are  supported,  to  the  extent  and  efif idency  of  these  modes, 
and  their  effects  upon  those  who  give  and  upon  those 
who  receive  relief."  Full  details  are  given  of  the  existing 
facilities  for  the  relief  of  deserted  and  orphan  children, 
illegitimate  children,  widows,  the  sick  poor,  and  the  able- 
bodied  out  of  work.  The  report  complains  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  inquiry  on  account  of  "the  extensive  and 
complicated  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  peculiar  social 
conditions  of  the  Irish  people,"  and  explains  that  it  was  not 
yet  possible  to  make  recommendations  with  regard  to 
remedial  measures.  The  commissioners  complain  in  parti* 
cular  of  the  number  of  theorists,  who  offered  them  panaceas 
for  every  Irish  evil: — "One  party  attributed  all  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  coimtry  to  an  asserted 
extj-eme  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  proposed  a  system  for 
repressing  illicit  distillation,  for  preventing  smuggling, 
and  for  substituting  beer  and  coffee.  Another  party  found 
the  cause  in  the  combination  among  workmen  and  proposed 
rigorous  laws  against  trade  unions.  Others  again  were 
equally  confident  that  the  reclamation  of  the  bogs  and 
waste  lands  was  the  only  practical  remedy.  A  fourth  party 
declared  the  existing  connexion  between  landlord  and 
tenant  to  be  the  root  of  all  the  evil.  Pawnbroking,  redundant 
population,  absence  of  capital,  peculiar  refigious  tenets 
and  religious  differences,  political  excitement,  want  of 
education,  the  maladministration  of  justice,  the  state  of 
prison  disdpUne,  the  want  of  manufactures  and  of  inland 
navigation,  with  a  variety  of  other  circumstances  were  each 
supported  by  their  various  advocates  with  earnestness 
and  ability,  as  being,  either  alone,  or  jointly  with  some 
other,  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  society;  and 
loan  fimds,  emigration,  the  repression  of  political  exdtement, 
the  introduction  of  manufactures,  and  theextension  of  inland 
navigation  were  accordingly  proposed,  each  as  the  chief  means 
by  which  the  improvement  of  Irdand  could  be  promoted.*'^ 

^  Fira  BnparU 
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It  is  not  surpiising  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  confusion 
of  counsel,  the  commissioners  should  have  sought  further 
time  in  which  to  come  to  an  opinion. 

The  second  report  of  the  commission  dealt  with  **the 
various  institutions  at  present  established  by  law  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor."  These  were  stated  to  consist  principally 
of  medical  institutions,  lunatic  asylums,  houses  of  industry, 
and  foundling  hospitals.  This  report  is  purely  statistical 
in  nature,  and  does  not  contain  any  reconmiendations 
for  the  ftiture.^ 

The  third  report  of  the  commission  is  the  most  important, 
as  it  contains  the  considered  scheme  of  a  number  of  the 
most  representative  Irishmen  that  could  be  consulted  on 
the  economic  regeneration  of  their  country.  It  is  possibly 
the  most  important  document  in  existence  for  the  student 
of  Irish  economic  history.  The  report  in  the  first  place 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  in  Ireland  about 
five  agricultural  labourers  for  every  two  that  there  were 
for  the  same  quantity  of  land  in  Great  Britain;  and  describes 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  Irish  agricultural  population. 
The  report  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  English  poor  law 
was  quite  unsuited  to  Ireland,  as  the  problems  of  poverty 
in  the  two  countries  were  fundamentally  different.  **The 
difficulty  in  Ireland  is  not  to  make  the  able-bodied  look 
for  employment,  but  to  find  it  profitably  for  the  many 
who  seek  it.'* 

It  is  then  pointed  out  that  workhouses  in  Ireland,  in 
order  to  be  effective,  would  have  to  be  on  a  colossal  scale. 
*'We  cannot  estimate  the  number  of  persons  out  of  work 
and  in  distress  during  thirty  weeks  of  the  year  at  less  than 
585,000,  and  the  number  of  persons  dependent  on  them 
at  less  than  1,800,000,  making  in  the  whole  2,885,000. 
In  this  condition  of  affairs,  a  workhouse  system  could  not 
be  recommended.  In  the  first  place  the  cost  would  be 
prohibitive,  probably  about  £5,000,000  annually,  ''whereas 
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the  gross  rental  of  Ireland  (exclusive  of  towns)  is  estimated 
at  less  than  £10»0009000,  and  the  net  income  of  the  landlords 
at  less  than  fa^OOO^OOO/*  Moreover  the  Irish  poor  would 
probably  be  hostile  to  any  such  system.  '*We  believe  that 
the  able-bodied  in  general  and  their  families  would  endure 
any  misery  rather  than  make  a  workhouse  their  domicile/' 
The  commissioners  therefore  stated  that  they  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion:  ^^We  cannot  reconunend  the  present 
workhouse  system  of  England  as  at  all  suited  to  Ireland." 
They  further  expressed  thp  opinion  that  the  establishment 
of  out-door  reUef  would  be  equally  pernicious,  as  it  would 
eat  up  the  rental  of  the  coimtry^  and  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital. 

Having  thus  advised  against  a  system  of  poor  law  on 
the  grounds  of  practicability  and  policy,  the  conunissioners 
next  proceed  to  their  positive  proposab  for  the  alleviation 
of  the  misery  of  the  country.  The  general  scope  and  trend 
of  these  measures  are  outlined  as  follows:  ^^Considering  the 
redundancy  of  labour  which  now  exists  in  Ireland,  how 
earnings  are  kept  down  by  it,  what  misery  is  thus  produced, 
and  what  insecurity  of  liberty,  property,  and  life  ensues, 
we  are  satisfied  that  enactments  calculated  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  so  to  extend  the 
demand  for  free  and  profitable  labour,  should  make  essential 
parts  of  any  law  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
And  for  the  same  reasons,  while  we  feel  that  relief  should 
be  provided  for  the  impotent,  we  consider  it  due  to  the 
whole  community,  and  to  the  labouring  class  in  particular, 
that  such  able-bodied  as  may  still  be  unable  to  find  free  and 
profitable  employment  in  Ireland  should  be  secured  support 
only  through  emigration  or  as  a  preliminary  to  it.  In  saying 
this,  we  mean  that  those  who  desire  to  emigrate  should 
be  furnished  with  the  means  of  doing  so  in  safety,  and  with 
intermediate  support,  when  they  stand  in  need  of  it,  at 
emigration  dep6ts . . . ."  ^^We  do  not  look  to  emigration" 
the  commissioners  add,  ^'as  an  object  to  be  permanently 
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punued  upon  any  extensive  scale,  nor  by  any  means  as 
the  main  retief  for  the  evils  of  Ireland,  but  we  do  look  to 
it  for  the  present  as  an  auxiliary  essential  to  a  commencing 
coarse  of  amelioration."  The  last  words  are  very  important, 
as  they  strike  the  keynote  of  the  whole  report  of  the  com- 
missioners ;  what  they  aimed  at  was  not  temporary  measures, 
but  a  ^^course  of  amelioration". 

The  report  next  outline^  the  concrete  measures  of  im- 
provement of  which  the  commissioners  approved.  The 
first  of  such  measures  was  an  act  modelled  on  the  Bedford 
Levd  Acts  for  the  ^'enforced  improvement  of  property 
at  the  expense  of  the  property  improved."  It  was  suggested 
that  a  board  should  be  created  charged  with  the  duty  of 
improving  unreclaimed  and  waste  lands,  and  that  the  Board 
ci  Works  should  be  authorized  to  construct  main  drains 
and  roads  at  the  expense  of  the  property  benefited.  The 
commissioners  next  reoonmiended  that,  with  regard  to  land 
already  in  cultivation,  a  general  drainage  act  was  required. 
They  Anther  recommended  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board  of  Works  should  be  increased;  and  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  better  housing  of  the 
working  classes.  **We  consider  it  advisable  that  the  Board 
of  Improvement  should  be  enabled  as  far  as  possible  to 
make  provision  for  the  occupants  of  cabins  which  may  be 
nuisances,  and,  when  such  provision  is  made,  to  cause  the 
cabins  to  be  taken  down;  and  that  landlords  should  be 
required  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  removing 
the  occupants  and  providing  for  them."  Other  recommen- 
datacms  included  the  provision  of  agricultural  model  schools, 
the  grant  of  increased  powers  to  tenants  for  life,  and  the 
rdSorm  of  the  grand  jury  system. 

The  commissioners  then  passed  to  a  discussion  of  what 
measures  of  direct  relief  were  needful.  The  substance 
of  their  recommendations  is  as  follows; — ^^We  think  that 
a  legal  provision  should  be  made  and  rates  levied  • ...  for 
the  rdief  and  support  of  incurable  as  well  as  curable  luna- 
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tics,  of  idiots,  epileptic  persons,  cripples,  dei^  and  dumb 
and  blind  poor,  and  all  who  labour  under  perman^it  bodily 
infirmities — such  relief  and  support  to  be  afforded  within 
the  walls  of  public  institutions;  also  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
poor  in  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  convalescent  establish- 
ments, or  by  extern  attendance,  and  a  supply  of  food  as  well 
as  medicine,  when  the  persons  to  be  relieved  are  not  in  a 
state  to  be  removed  from  home;  also  for  the  purpose  of 
emigration,  for  the  support  of  penitentaries  to  which  vag- 
rants may  be  sent,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  deserted 
children;  also  towards  the  relief  of  aged  and  infirm  persons, 
of  orphans,  of  helpless  widows  with  young  children,  of  the 
families  of  sick  persons,  and  of  casual  destitutioii.*'   With 
a  view  to  carrying  these  recommendations  into  effect, 
the  commissioners  advised  that  poor  law  commissioners 
should  be  appointed;  that  the  country  should  be  divided 
into  relief  districts  with  local  boards  of  guardians ;    that 
national   establishments,   supported   by  a  national  rate, 
should  be  founded  for  lunatics,  the  deaf,  dumb^  and  blind, 
penitentiaries  for  vagrants,  and  emigration  depOts;  that 
one  half  of  the  expense  of  emigration  should  be  borne  by 
the  general  imperial  funds,  and  the  other  hall^  in  the  case 
of  urban  tenants,  by  the  national  rate,  and,  in  the  case  of 
rural  tenants,  by  the  landlords  from  whose  lands  they  had 
been  evicted  within  the  previous  twelve  months;  that  the 
poor  law  commissioners  should  have  power  to  borrow  for 
emigration  depdts,  and  to  repay  such  loans  out  of  the 
national  rate ;  and  that  a  loan  fund  should  be  established. 
The  commissioners  further  recommended  the  immediate 
provision  of  accommodation  for  the  relief  of  aged  and  infirm, 
of  helpless  widows,  and  of  destitute  people.  Thexe  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  such  establishments 
should  be  supported  by  voluntary  or  compulsory  contri- 
butions, the  majority  being  in  favour  of  the  former,  aided 
by  such  grants  as  the  poor  law  commissioners  should  think 
proper.    It  was  recommended  that  the  holders  of  land  of 
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leas  than  £5  valuation  should  he  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  rates  for  any  of  the  above  purposes,  and  that  encumbran- 
een  of  land  should  be  made  to  pay  an  equitable  shue  of 
the  rate.  After  making  various  minor  recommendations, 
the  commissioners  concluded  the  report  by  an  appeal  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  Irish  landlords: — *'The  efficacy  of 
remedial  measures,  under  Providence,  must  depend  mainly 
iqxm  those  who  possess  power  and  influence  in  the  country. 
In  proportion  as  such  persons  are  raised  high,  they  have 
high  duties  to  perform."^ 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission  were  quite 
dear  and  consistent.  They  aimed  at  giving  employment  to 
the  able-bodied  and  relief  to  the  disabled,  and  embraced 
a  complete  scheme  for  the  industrial  regeneration  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  best  exposition  of  the  policy  of  increase  *. 
ing  resources  as  contrasted  with  that  of  decreasing  popu- 
lation that  had  yet  been  made*  Nor  could  it  be  said  to 
be  impracticable,  as  almost  every  one  of  the  recommen- 
dations has  since  been  more  or  less  put  into  effect  after 
many  years  delay.  It  therefore  deserved  the  government's 
most  serious  consideration. 

No  such  consideration  was  however  accorded  to  it.  On  ' 
the  contrary  it  was  inunediately  set  aside  as  being  Wdesir- 
able,  and  a  fresh  investigation,  this  time  conducted  by  a 
move  pliable  instrument,  was  established.  This  new  arbiter, 
whose  finding  was  destined  to  overrule  the  three  years' 
labour  of  the  commissioners,  was  Mr.  George  Nicholls, 
one  of  the  English  poor  law  conmiissioners.  This  gentleman 
had,  prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  commissioners'  third 
report,  drawn  up  a  series  of  suggestions  upon  the  matter 
Cor  the  consideration  of  the  government.  "He  did  not 
pretend  to  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
but  considered  that  the  information  provided  by  the  evidence 
appended  to  the  commissioners'  first  report  showed  that 
destitution  and  wretchedness  prevailed  to  such  an  extent 
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among  the  poorer  classes  in  that  country,  that  legislative 
interference  could  no  longer  be  delayed.'*  Mr.  Nicholls 
recommended  the  extension  to  Ireland  of  the  English  poor 
law  system.^  Even  at  this  stage,  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Nicholls 
seemed  to  be  shared  by  the  government,  for  the  royal 
speech  opening  parliament  stated  that,  '*a  further  report 
of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  Ireland  will  shortly  be  laid  before  you* 
You  will  approach  this  subject  with  the  caution  due  to  its 
importance  and  difficulty ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
salutary  effect  produced  by  the  act  for  the  amendment 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales  may 
in  some  respects  assist  yoiur  deliberations."'  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  the  ministers  distinctly  favoured 
the  extension  of  the  English  poor  law  to  Ireland,  quite 
apart  from  the  reconunendations  of  the  conunission,  which 
indeed  they  had  not  yet  seen. 

The  third  report,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  presented, 
appears  to  have  been  distasteful  to  the  government,  who 
refused  to  embody  any  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  it  in  a  bill,  and  allowed  the  session  to  pass  without  taking 
any  action  on  it.  Two  days  after  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament, the  government  directed  Mr.  Nicholls  to  proceed 
to  Ireland  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  and  advisa- 
bility of  introducing  the  English  poor  law.  This  step 
definitely  marks  the  rejection  of  the  advice  of  the  com- 
missioners, as  is  evident  from  the  letter  of  instructions 
which  Mr.  Nicholls  received  from  Lord  John  Russell: — 
"You  will  carefuUy  weigh  the  important  question  whether 
a  rate  might  be  usefully  directed  to  the  erection  and  mainten- 
ance of  workhouses  for  all  those  who  sought  relief  as 
paupers ....  Your  attention  need  not  be  very  specially 
given  to  the  plans  for  the  general  improvement  of  Irdand 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry."' 

^  Nicholls  op,  eU,  p.  130.     '  Nicholls  op,  eiL  p.  154. 
*  Vieo-Rtgtd  Commistion  on  Irish  Poor  Lam  1905  p.  4. 
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Mr.  Nicholls  accordingly  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Ireland, 
and,  after  a  six  weeks  tour  in  the  country,  proceeded  to 
prepare  his  first  report,  ivliich  completely  reversed  the 
conclusions  which  the  commissioners  had  reached  as  the 
result  of  three  years'  close  investigation.  This  report  is 
divided  into  three  parts:  the  first,  giving  the  general  result 
of  inquiries  into  the  condition,  habits,  and  feelings  of  the 
people,  especially  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  a  law 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  the  second,  dealing  with  the  question 
whether  the  workhouse  system  could  with  safety  be  esta- 
blished; and  the  third,  considering  the  chief  points  requiring 
attention  in  the  framing  of  a  poor  law  for  Ireland, 

In  the  first  part  of  the  report  Mr.  Nicholls  deals  with 
the  objections  usually  put  forward  against  his  favourite 
scheme:  "The  objections  usually  urged  against  the  intro- 
duction of  poor  laws  into  Ireland  are  founded  on  an  antici- 
pated demoralization  of  the  peasantry,  and  on  the  probable 
amount  of  the  charge.  The  first  objection  derives  its  force 
from  the  example  of  England  under  the  poor  law,  but 
the  weight  of  this  objection  is  destroyed  by  the  improved 
administration  under  the  new  law,  which  is  rapidly  eradicat- 
ing the  effects  of  previous  abuse  ....  With  respect  to  the 
second  objection,  founded  on  the  probable  amount  of  expen- 
diture, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Irish  population,  like 
any  other,  must  be  supported  in  some  way  out  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
establishment  of  such  a  system  of  rehef  will  greatly  increase 
the  charge,  if  it  increase  it  at  all."  Having  thus  answered 
the  principal  objections  to  his  scheme,  Mr.  Nicholls  next 
proceeds  to  make  a  statement,  which  we  find  it  hard  to 
credit:  "Notwithstanding  these  objections,  I  found  every- 
where, after  quitting  Dublin,  a  strong  feehng  in  favour 
of  property  being  assessed  for  the  rehef  of  the  indigent." 

The  conclusion  that  a  poor  law  was  desirable  in  Ireland 
having  been  reached,  the  next  question  was  the  form  it  should 
take.    "There  arc  two  points  for  consideration  under  this 
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division  of  the  subject,  which  are  of  primary  import,  first, 
whether  the  workhouse  system  can  be  safely  and  effectivdy 
established  in  Ireland,  and  secondly,  whether  a  machinery 
can  be  there  established  for  their  government,  such  as 
exists  in  the  English  unions."  Both  these  questions  are 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  **In  the  course  of  my  inquiries 
I  soon  found  reason  for  concluding  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  apprehension,  either  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  work* 
house  for  the  purpose  of  relief,  or  as  to  any  danger  of  resist* 
ance  to  such  a  system  of  classification  and  discipline 
within  it,  as  would  make  it  a  test  of  destitution."  The  cost 
of  erecting  sufficient  workhouses  was  estimated  at  £700,000; 
and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  English  system  of 
unions,  with  certain  modifications,  could  be  successfully 
Implied. 

The  third  part  of  the  report  is  concerned  with  the  chief 
points  deserving  of  attention  in  the  framing  of  an  Irish 
poor  law.  This  section  is  prefaced  by  an  interesting  remark, 
which  throws  much  Ught  on  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Nicholls 
conducted  his  inquiries.  "The  governing  principle  to  be 
observed  is  that  the  poor  law  of  Ireland  should  assimilate 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  established  in  England." 
Starting  from  this  cardinal  assumption,  Mr.  Nicholls  recom- 
mended that  no  outdoor  relief  should  in  any  circumstances 
be  granted,  that  the  poor  rate  should  be  borne  in  equal 
shares  by  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  that  the  English 
law  of  settlement  should  not  be  extended  to  Ireland,  that 
the  English  poor  law  conunissioners  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  scheme  in  Ireland, 
and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  emigration  in 
certain   cases.^ 

It  appears  firom  every  line  of  this  report  that  Mr.  Nicholls 
went  to  Ireland  with  his  mind  quite  made  up  to  recommend 
the  poor  law.  "He  set  about  his  task  under  the  greatest 
possible  disadvantages;  first,  he  was  unacquainted  with 

1  NidioUa  op.  eii.  pp.  160-187 
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the  nation  for  which  he  was  selected  to  lay  the  basis  of  a 
most  important  law;  second,  he  was,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  imbued  with  partial  and  erroneous  notions 
concerning  the  inhabitants;  and,  third,  he  was  extremely 
limited  as  to  the  time  given  him  to  assess  that  knowledge 
by  which  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  mankind  was  to  be 
corrected ....  It  seems  a  question  whether  he  was  not 
seeking  to  shape  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  Irish 
people  to  his  act,  rather  than  to  frame  an  act  suitable  to 
their  real  needs  and  condition/'^  *lt  would  appear  from 
the  published  reports  of  Mr.  Nicholls  that  he  went  to  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  reasons  for  introducing 
there  the  workhouse  system,  and  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing that  object;  and  he  seems  to  have  seen  nothing  but 
what  he  had  previously  made  up  his  mind  to  see .  •  •  He 
came  to  Irdand  with  his  whole  soul  full  of  English  work- 
houses, so  ftill  that  nothing  else  could  gain  access  to  it. 
From  the  moment  that  he  landed  in  Ireland,  five  minutes 
conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  was  sufficient  to  enable 
anyone  to  determine  what  would  be  his  report.*'* 

In  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  insufficient  knowledge 
and  experience  under  which  Mr.  Nicholls  laboured,  his 
report  was  immediately  adopted  by  the  government,  and 
he  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  biU  embodjring  its  recommen- 
dations.' This  bill  was  rushed  through  the  House  of 
Conunons,  but  its  progress  was  temporarily  delayed  by 
the  death  of  the  king.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this 
delay  to  send  Mr.  Nicholls  to  Ireland  again,  to  visit  the 
coimties  which  he  had  neglected  to  visit  on  his  first  journey. 
On  his  return  he  prepared  a  second  report,  answering 
certain  objections  which  had  been  suggested  against  his 
ftrst,  and  concluding  that,  'i;he  investigations  I  have 
just  concluded  have  not  afforded  ground  for  any  material 

^  J.  p.  Kennedy.  Anatynt  of  the  Projeds  propostd  for  tht  Sditf  of 
A§  Poor  im  IroUmL  Loadoa  1837. 

^  Strtehuts  on  the  Proposed  Poor  Law  for  Ireland*  I<ODdon  1838 
*  NidKiD*,  op.  eiL  p.  188. 
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change  of  opinion.  I  may  perhaps  estimate  the  di£B- 
culty  of  establishing  a  poor  law  in  Ireland  somewhat 
higher  than  I  did  before,  but  of  the  necessity  for  such  a 
measure  I  am,  if  possible,  more  fully  convinced."^  This 
report  was  also  adopted  by  the  cabinet,  and  a  measure 
embodying  its  recommendations  was  framed  and  rushed 
through  parliament  with  the  utmost  possible  speed.  With 
the  exception  of  certain  minor  amendments  insisted  upon 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  biU  received  the  royal  assent 
in  its  original  form  on  the  81st  of  July  1888.* 

The  main  provisions  of  this  act,  which  still  remains  the 
basis  of  the  Irish  poor  law,  were  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  division  of  the  country  into  unions,  composed 
of  electoral  divisions,  which  in  turn  were  made  up  of  ^^town- 
lands." 

(2)  The  formation  of  a  board  of  guardians  for  each 
union — ^the  board  consisting  of  elected  and  ex-ofiKcio 
guardians. 

(8)  The  establishment  of  a  central  authority,  viz.,  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales. 

(4)  A  compulsory  rate  for  the  rehef  of  the  poor. 

(5)  The  relief  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  guardians* 
and  accordingly  no  poor  person,  however  destitute,  to  be 
held  to  have  a  statutory  right  to  relief.  A  preference  to 
be  given  to  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  defective,  and  the 
children;  after  these  had  been  provided  for,  the  guardians 
to  be  at  liberty  to  relieve  such  other  persons  as  they  might 
deem  to  be  destitute,  priority  to  be  given  to  those  resident 
in  the  union,  in  the  event  of  the  accommodation  in  the 
workhouse  being  insufficient  for  all. 

(6)  The  relief  to  be  limited  to  relief  in  the  workhouse. 

(7)  The  relief  to  be  subject  to  the  ^^direction  and  control** 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  who,  however,  were  pro- 
hibited from  interfering  in  individual  cases  for  the  purpose 
of  ordering  relief.   The  Commissioners  to  make  orders  for 

^  NichoUs,  op  mC  p.  100.       *  Nicholis,  op.  cU,  pp.  90M1. 
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the  guidance  and  control  of  guardians,  wardens,  officers, 
the  auditing  of  accounts,  and  for  carrying  tlie  act  into 
execution  in  all  other  respects  as  they  might  think 
proper. 

This  act  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  passed  in  complete 
defiance  of  the  report  of  the  Poor  Inquiry  Commission,  also 
ran  counter  to  the  best^public  opinion  in  Ireland.  Of  course 
we  must  remember  that  a  good  deal  of  the  Irish  opposition 
was  purely  selfish,  ajs  it  originated  with  landlords,  anxious 
lest  their  estates  should  be  charged  for  the  support  of  the 
poor;  neverthless  there  was  a  strong  body  of  opinion  which 
opposed  the  measure  on  the  more  statesmanlike  grounds  : 
that  it  began  at  the  wrong  end,  in  aiming  at  cure  rather  than 
prevention,  and  that  it  was  not  calculated  even  to  cure.  In 
parUamcnt  the  majority  of  the  Irish  members  in  both 
houses  were  opposed  to  the  bill ;  and  between  the  second 
and  third  readings  86  petitions  with  81,221  signatures  were 
presented  against  the  bill,  and  only  4  petitions  with  598 
signatures  in  its  favour.' 

Public  opinion  in  Ireland  on  the  matter,  which  was  at 
first  indifferent,  gradually  became  inflamed  against  the 
bill.  Isaac  Butt,  lecturing  in  Trinity  College  in  December 
1887,  complained  that,  "at  this  moment  legislators  are 
preparing  for  Ireland  s  measure,  which,  whether  wise  or 
unwise,  is  an  experiment  of  the  most  fearful  magnitude  and 
perilous  character — -and  yet  public  opinion  appears  as 
perfectly  indifferent  to  its  introduction,  as  if  it  were  only 
a  turnpike  bill  that  were  passing  through  parliament." 
Six  months  later,  according  to  Butt,  this  indifference  no 
longer  existed;  but  the  public  interest  in  the  matter  came 
too  late,  when  the  bill  was  half  way  through  parliament.* 
Butt  was  himself  violently  opposed  to  the  bill:  "Anyone 
acquainted  with  Ireland  must  feel  upon  perusing  this  bill 
that  it  has  not  grown  naturally  out  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  the  country. ...    It  is  a  piece 

*  Viemfd  Cammutam  lUOK  p.  6.       ■  Butt,  RnU,  Fnjil  and  lohmr,  Dublio  183«. 
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of  forced  legislation;  and  in  every  dause  you  can  discern 
that  it  is  erected^  more  from  the  impression  that  as  much 
of  an  article  called  legislation  must  be  produced,  than  from 
any  a  priori  conviction  that  a  particular  provision  is  of  itself 
expedient ....  Mr.  NichoUs'  great  and  fatal  mistake  is 
this — ^he  started  on  the  assumption  that  he  must  deal  with 
destitution  in  Ireland,  as  if  it  were  the  accident  of  indivi-* 
duals,  instead  of  considering  it  as  the  essential  and  general 
condition  of  a  class.  It  is  this  which  has  led  him  to  propose, 
as  a  remedial  measure,  workhouses  where  one  cut  of  every 
hundred  of  the  population  might  be  occasionally  relieved; 
instead  of  suggesting  some  measure  by  which  we  might 
endeavour  to  find  sufficient  food  for  one-third  of  the 
population  who  have  not  enough  to  eat."^  Even  NichoUs 
admitted  that,  ^'In  Iceland  especially  the  recommendations 
of  the  inquiry  commissioners  were  more  popular  than  the 
government  bill."* 

It  was  remarked  that  the  advocates  of  the  poor  law 
were  in  the  habit  of  supporting  their  case  by  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  arguments.  '*Its  agricultural  supporters 
assume  that  it  will  cause  the  inhabitants  to  consume  their 
own  wheat,  and  therefore  leave  less  to  export;  whereas 
other  advocates  insist  that  by  forcing  landlords  to  employ 
the  population  all  the  Irish  wastes  would  be  reclaimed,  and 
of  course  a  much  larger  exportation  would  follow,"* 

Why,  we  are  tempted  to  inquire,  had  the  government  its 
mind  so  bent  on  the  passing  into  law  of  a  measure  so  ob- 


1  Th$  Poor  Law  Sm  for  Ir^hmlSjBemin^laadxUilSSl. 

*  Op.  eit.  p.  210. 

*  B\ticktT,Se9i§wofC.Shtml^i9ri'tLM0t,  LondoalSST.  OneoftlMinartdetoaiiiiwi 
opponents  of  the  measure  was  Beaumont.  L*Irlande  SoeiaU,  p.  143.  Those  who  wish, 
to  study  the  contemporary  discussion  on  the  poor  law  will  find  the  fbUowing  among 
the  most  ntluahle  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  time :— In  farour  of  the  bill ;  Wm.  Stanley, 
li$mark$  on  the  Applieation  of  the  Workhmu$  8yiUm  to  Hu  Irith  Poor  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  London  1837  ;  against  the  hiU ;  Philohibemus.  EtmarhM  on  As  BH  ^e. 
London,  1837.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Analyiis  of  the  Projects  Promoted  for  ike  Relief  of  the  Poor 
in  Ireiand,  London  1837 ;  Isaac  Butt,  The  Poor  Law  BiU  for  IrHand  Sxammed  Loodoo 
1837;  Irish  Poor,  A  Word  to  Mr,  NickoUs  fty  a  Looker  on  I^ondon  1837 ;  W.  T.  McCuUagh. 
Letter  to  the  Represeniaiive  Peers  of  Ireland,  Dublin  1838 ;  Stridare4  on  the  Proposed 
Poor  Law  for  Ireland  London  1838  MaimseU.  A  LetUr  to  Viscownt  MorfA  DuhUn  1696. 
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viously  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  those  whom  it  was 
meant  to  affect?  Of  course  there  was  the  pressure  from 
England,  which  we  have  noticed,  directed  towards  the  relief 
of  the  English  unions  from  the  pressure  of  the  Irish  poor. 
Thi?  is  however  scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  strong 
government  action  on  this  occasion,  as  the  grievances  of 
the  English  unions  could  have  been  met  by  some  measure 
falling  far  short  of  the  far-reaching  poor  law  act.  We 
suggest  that  the  true  reason  which  impelled  the  government 
to  rush  through  its  measure  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Irish  poor  law  was  that  it  was  hoped  that  such  a  law  would 
operate  as  an  aid  to  depopulation.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  have  included  the  treatment  of  the  Irish  poor 
law  in  the  present  chapter. 

Bicheno,  in  his  excellent  book  on  Ireland  and  its  Economy, 
observed  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  parallel 
to  that  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  so  far  as 
the  cottiers  were  being  cleared;  and  consequently  the 
need  for  a  poor  law  was  similar,'  In  other  words,  Ireland 
was  going  through  a  period  of  transition,  when  special 
measures  were  called  for  on  behalf  of  the  dispossessed. 
This  point  was  strongly  put  by  Mr.  Nicholls  in  liis  report, 
on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  action  of  the  government 
was  based:  "A  system  of  poor  laws,  if  established  in  Ireland, 
must  not  be  expected  to  work  miracles.  It  would  not 
immediately  give  employment  or  capital;  but  it  would, 
I  think,  serve  to  help  the  country  through  what  may  be 
called  its  transitional  period;  and  in  time,  and  with  the 
aid  of  other  circumstances,  would  affect  a  material  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people.  The  English 
poor  laws  in  their  earUer  operation  contributed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  in  England;  and  there  seems 
nothing  to  prevent  similar  results  in  Ireland.  Facilities 
now  exist  in  Ireland  for  helpiug  forward  the  change,  and  for 
fiboftenii^  its  duration  as  well  as  for  securing  its  benefits, 

»  p  23T 
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which  En^^d  did  not  possess  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or 
for  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards.  By  the  term  transition 
period*,  which  I  have  used  above,  I  mean  to  indicate  that 
season  of  change  from  the  system  of  small  holdings,  which 
now  prevails  in  Ireland,  to  the  better  practice  of  day  labour 
for  wages,  and  to  that  dependence  on  daily  labour 
for  support  which  is  the  present  condition  of  the  English 
peasantry.  This  transition  period  is,  I  believe,  generally 
beset  with  difficulty  and  suffering.  It  was  so  in  Eni^and; 
it  is  and  for  a  time  will  probably  continue  to  be  so  in  Ireland, 
and  every  aid  should  be  afforded  to  shorten  its  duration 
and  lessen  its  pressure."^ 

After  NichoUs,  possibly  the  most  influential  adviser 
of  the  government  was  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  therefore  that  in  his  remarkable  book 
on  Irish  Disturbances^  published  in  1886,  Lewis  stated  that 
the  consolidation  of  farms  could  never  be  carried  suffi- 
ciently far  without  the  passing  of  a  poor  law.  *The  remedy 
is  to  alter  the  mode  of  subsistence  of  the  Irish  peasant; 
to  change  him  from  a  cottier  Uving  upon  land  to  a  labourer 
living  upon  wages;  to  support  him  by  employm^at  for 
hire  instead  of  by  a  potato  ground. . . .  But  the  landlords 
cannot  consolidate  farms  because  they  cannot  dear  their 
estates. . . .  The  tenant  cannot  quit  his  holdin^^  he  has 
not  the  means  of  emigrating,  and  he  cannot  get  r^^ular 
employment,  there  being  no  large  farmers.  On  the  other 
hand  the  landlord  cannot  eject  his  cottier  tenants  in  order 
to  make  large  farms;  he  exposes  the  ejected  parties  to  the 
risk  of  starvation,  and  the  new  tenant  to  the  risk  of  being 
murdered  by  the  Whiteboys.*'*  All  these  difficulties  would 
disappear,  if  there  were  a  convenient  woridiouse  to  receive 
the  evicted  tenant.  'The  law  alone  can  furnish  a  remedy; 
by  its  insistence  alone  can  the  transition  of  the  peasantry 
from  the  cottier  to  the  labourer  state  be  effected.  What 
is  wanted  is  to  give  the  peasant  some  third  alternative 

^  NichoUa,  op.  cU,  p.  168.        >  p.  319. 
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besides  land  and  starvation,  by  which  he  may  be  induced 
to  relax  that  desperate  grasp  with  which  he  clings  to  his 
potato  ground.  This  alternative — as  it  seems  to  me — can 
alone  be  ftimished  by  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor'\^ 
Torrens  in  his  pamphlet  advocating  emigration  remarked, 
'^Considered  as  a  final  measure  the  poor  law  is  not  worth 
its  cost;  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  it  is  of  inesti- 
mable value/**  Mr.  Bicheno,  who  was  one  of  the  Poor 
Inquiry  Commissioners,  expressed  the  opinion  that  ^^a 
poor  law  would  furnish  an  excuse  for  ejectment";  and 
stated  that  ''the  prospect  of  it  has  already  been  made  a 
plea  for  dispossessing  many  of  the  poor.*'*  The  following  is 
the  conunent  of  the  Viceregal  Conunission  of  1906  on  the 
motives  influencing  Nicholls  and  Lewis,  and  through  them, 
the  government.  "It  appears  that  the  bringing  about  of 
a  transition  period  was  the  object  of  the  principal  promoters 
of  the  workhouse  system  in  Ireland. ...  To  paraphrase  the 
recommendations  briefly,  the  landlords  were  to  be  enabled 
to  evict  their  small  tenants  by  the  provision  of  workhouses, 
into  which  the  evicted  tenants  could  be  received.  •  • .  The 
community  of  sentiment  between  Mr.  Nicholls  and  Mr. 
Lewis  is  obvious,  and  the  former  was  the  draughtsman  of 
the  bill/*^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  Lewis's 
confidential  opinion  to  the  Chancellor^of  the  Exchequer  on 
the  report,  the  following  passage  occurs:  "In  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland  I  can  conceive  no  other  means  except 
a  strongly  guarded  poor  law  of  restoring  to  the  landlords 
the  power  of  doing  what  they  will  with  their  own...." 
Of  course  all  this  reasoning  was  based  on  the  obviously  false 
assumption  that  there  was  employment  to  be  found  for 
the  evicted  cottiers,  and  that  the  latter  were  competent 
to  earn  high  wages.*  The  influence  of  the  poor  law  and  the 

of  farms  worked  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  pow 


^  IriMk  DiMmr^m^  p.  381. 

*  A  UtUr  to  Lord  Jokm  Amn0.  London  1837. 

*  if ff .  17.  Port  2  p.  20,  Mid  flee  Stgenon  IriA  Lamd  Temim  p.  165. 
«pp  8-9. 
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law  was  not  only  directed  to  assist  the  process  of  consoli- 
dation ,but  was  to  some  extent  rendered  necessary  by  the 
length  to  which  consolidation  had  already  advanced/ 

There  can  be  foiuid  no  better  example  of  the  conflict 
between  the  British  and  Irish  suggestions  for  remedjring 
the  economic  ills  of  Ireland  than  the  introduction  of  the 
poor  law.  This  is  well  put  in  the  report  of  the  Viceregal 
Commission:  ^^Mr.  NichoUs  in  his  second  report  remarks: 
*many  sanguine  persons  appear  to  consider  it  as  the  purpose 
of  a  poor  law  not  only  to  relieve  destitution  but  to  eradi- 
cate poverty'.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  desire  so  far  as 
practicable  of  the  Irish  Royal  Commission,  and  it  was  the 
precise  point  of  divergence  between  British  and  Irish 
opinion  in  1888.  The  Irish  Commission  aimed  at  making 
the  country  gradually  prosperous  through  the  judicious 
development  of  its  resources.  The  British  promoters  of  the 
act  of  1888  were,  on  the  contrary,  prepared  to  hazard  the 
fortunes,  such  as  they  were,  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  in 
a  'transition  period',  during  which  they  were  to  be  turned 
from  small  tenants  into  day  labourers  after  an  interval 
'beset  with  difficulty  and  sufferings'.  The  act  passed;  the 
difficulties  and  sufferings  arose,  but  the  small  tenants  did 
not  turn  themselves  into  day  labourers."' 

In  so  far  as  the  act  was  designed  to  aid  eviction  it  was 
a  great  success,  as  the  number  of  evictions  greatly  increased 
after  its  passing.'  ''The  influence  of  the  new  poor  law  has 
accelerated  immensely  the  clearances  of  estates,"  wrote 
Mr.  6.  Poulett  Scrope.^  "The  measm^"  according  to 
Dr  Sigerson  "was  so  different  from  that  passed  for  England, 
so  aptly  imperfect,  that  it  has  constantly  held  out  induce- 
ments to  the  prosecution  of  a  war  of  eviction.  The  system 
of  parish  settlement  was  not  extended  to  Ireland,  a  scheme 
of  electoral  division  rating  was  established  in  place  of  union 

^  Blacker,  Essay  9n  the  Managetnent  of  Lamd^  Fropertu  m 

Jrdamd  Dublin  ISSi.       •  p.  10. 
*  Casts  of  Tmumi  Evutions  from  leOO U>  I9i6.  DabImlB48. 
«  A  Pka  for  thM  BighU  of  Industry  m  Irsiand,  London  1648. 
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rating.  The  Irish  upper  tenants,  by  means  of  this  cunning 
change,  enabled  themselves  to  expel  all  who  had  grown 
nigh  exhausted  in  producing  rent  for  them  from  their 
estates,  and  to  thrust  the  burden  of  their  support  upon  the 
adjoining  towns."* 

The  process  of  eviction  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
advancing  rapidly  enough  to  satisfy  the  government,  as 
B  few  years  later  they  devised  another  provision  calculated 
to  facihtate  it  further.  Tliis  was  the  famous  Gregory  clause, 
which  provided  that  no  person  in  possession  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  could  be  deemed  to  be 
destitute,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  guardians  to 
relieve  such  persons.'  The  significance  of  this  clause  is 
obvious;  passed,  as  it  was,  at  the  height  of  the  famine,  when 
unall  holdings  had  completely  failed  to  be  productive,  it 
held  out  to  the  peasant  the  clearly  defined  alternatives 
of  quitting  his  holding  or  starvation.  Many  of  the  poor 
famtUes  chose  the  latter.  Although  great  numbers  surren- 
dered their  holdings,  many  others  clung  desperately  to 
them.  "The  class  of  poor  and  destitute  occupiers,  who  are 
debarred  by  law  from  receiving  reUef  unless  they  give  up 
their  land,  struggle,  notwithstanding  their  great  privations, 
to  retain  it,  and  endeavour  by  every  effort  to  pass  through 
the  season  of  difficulty,  beyond  which  they  see  the  prospect 
of  their  former  mode  of  subsistence  returning,  provided 
they  continue  in  the  possession  of  their  land,  The 
use  for  a  long  time  of  inferior  food  has  in  such  cases 
sometimes  induced  disease  fatal  to  the  occupier  himself  or 
one  or  more  members  of  his  family."*  "A  more  complete 
engine"  stated  Father  O'Rourke  "for  the  slaughter  and  de- 
gradation of  a  people  was  never  designed.  The  previous 
clause  offered  facilities  for  emigrating  to  those  who  would 
give  up  their  land;  the  quarter-acre  clause  compelled  them 
to  give  it  up  or  die  of  hunger".*  Lord  John  Russell's  bio- 

■  Firtt  Srport  of  Irith  Poor  Law  Cc.*- 
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grapher  admits  that  **the  extension  of  the  poor  law  furnished 
Irish  landlords  with  a  new  reason  for  evicting  their  tenantry*'  ^. 
John  Mitchell  described  the  quarter-acre  clause  as  *^he 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  of  the  ejectment  acts."'  So 
many  persons  perished  from  starvation  in  this  way  that 
the  government  wished  to  prosecute  heads  of  families  under 
the  Vagrancy  Act  for  neglecting  to  maintain  them,  but  this 
course  was  advised  against  by  the  law  officers.  So  great 
had  the  evil  become,  that  ultimately  the  grant  of  relief  to 
the  families  of  such  persons  was  authorised  during  the  period 
of  crisis.'  By  an  act  of  1848  special  provision  was  made  for 
granting  relief  to  famili^  evicted  from  their  dwellings.* 
The  only  other  important  amendments  to  the  Poor  Law 
Act  which  we  need  mention  here  were  the  establishment  of 
an  Irish  Poor  Law  Commission  in  1847,'  and  the  authorizing 
of  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  old  and  infirm  and  to 
poor  widows,  with  two  or  more  children  depending  on  them, 
in  all  cases,  and  to  others  when  the  workhouse  was  fiill.* 
The  progress  of  the  poor  law  during  the  first  seven  years 
of  its  operation  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Number  of 

Year*              UBioBt  in 

operatton 

Expenditure 

No.  In 

Workhottiet 

on  Dec.  31 

Total  namber 
lelleTed  In  year 

1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 

4 
37 
92 
106 
113 
123 
130 

37,057 
110.278 
281,233 
244,374 
271,334 
316,026 
316,026 

5,648 
15.246 
31,572 
35.515 
39.175 
42,068 
94,437 

10,910 

31.108 

87,604 

87,898 

105,358 

114.205 

243,933 

•  NichoUi  op.  eiL  p.  828. 

The  dissatisfaction  which  Irish  public  opinion  had  ex- 
pressed at  the  passing  of  the  poor  law  was  continued  against 
its  operation,  and  the  measure  remained  extremely  unpo- 


^  Welpok  Lif$  of  Lord  J.  BuiMoB  rol  i.  p.  4S0.      *  Apoiog^  for 

*  Soeond  Seport  of  iriA  Poor  Law  CotmmiMtumtrg  Ihili  p.  4,    «  11  and  12  Viet.  c.  47. 

•  10  aiki  11  Vict  c  90.  MO  Vict,  c  31. 
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pular  in  the  country.  For  one  thing  it  was  complained  that, 
although  the  act  was  said  to  be  modelled  on  the  English 
law,  many  of  the  best  features  of  the  latter  were  omitted. 
Poulett  Scrope  decribed  it  as  a  "fragment  only  of  the 
EngUsh  poor  law;  a  poor  law  only  in  name  and  pretence,  the 
mere  skeleton  of  what  such  a  law  should  be."'  "The  present 
law  is  perhaps  the  greatest  failure  of  modern  legislation. 
It  has  cost  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  and  has  in  no  sen- 
sible degree  Ughtened  the  pressure  of  distress  or  the  claims 
of  charity  by  its  operation  and  effects."*  "The  present 
Irish  poor  law— as  is  now  universally  admitted — has  turned 
out  a  complete  failure."'  Far  from  relieving  the  distress, 
the  act  simply  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  already  heavy 
burdens  which  oppressed  the  country,  "All  the  expectations 
from  the  minute  examination  of  the  Poor  Inquiry  Commis- 
sion ended  in  a  tax,  whereas  the  general  inquiry  amongst  the 
people  was  'what  have  the  gentlemen  come  to  do  for  us?'  "• 
Complaints  were  levelled  not  only  against  the  amount  of 
the  tax,  but  also  against  its  incidence  and  the  method  in 
which  it  was  expended.  The  system  of  valuation  was 
unsatisfactory,  some  districts  being  assessed  much  more 
heavily  than  others.*  "The  poor  law  valuation  is  denoun- 
ced by  many  witnesses  as  very  inaccurately,  sometimes 
even  as  fraudulently,  made."'  The  method  of  administra- 
tion was  felt  to  be  unduly  extravagant.  "I  know  of  many 
districts  where  each  pauper  htis  hitherto  cost  £100  per 
annum,  as  few  as  S  or  6  being  in  the  poorhouse  from  districts 
paying  £500  or  £600  each."'  "The  poor  rate"  Mr.  Wiggins 
tells  us  "is  at  present  felt  as  a  great  grievance  in  Ireland 
on  the  ground  that  so  large  a  portion  of  it  goes  to  the  staff 

'  Tht  Irith  Bdiif  Mtanret,  London  1848. 

*  Smjrth,  /nlaiut  HiHotical  and  SlalHlial.  ral.  ii.  p.  444;  and  see  Butt  The  Faniiu  in 
iKi  LoMi  pp.  35-65. 

*  Obitreatimii  and  Slrictura  cm  Ou  f  rewnl  IrUh  Poor  Lam  by  wi  Iriah  Migulcato 
Dublin  1843. 

.    *  Wigguu.  Tht  Umur  Mitiry  o/  Inland,  London  1844. 

*  Riptni  »/  Croud  Jury  Conmitiim  1842  p.  ixiiii. 
^'  Drtim  ComnKi.  p.  701. 

•  '  06ma«i>Hu  mi  aUthrtl  on  At  pHUnl  Ituh  Four  I^t-m  by  ui  Iriuli  Mogiitnt*. 
[ha>Ucil843. 
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or  officers,  and  to  the  support  of  the  union  houses,  leaving 
what  is  considered  but  a  small  share  of  the  rate  applicable 
to  the  actual  relief  of  the  poor."^  The  grievance  of  the 
rate  was  increased  in  1849,  when  a  rate  in  aid  was  added 
to  the  existing  burdens.* 

But  the  real  objection  felt  to  the  poor  law  arose  less 
out  of  the  financial  burden  it  imposed,  than  out  of  the 
realization  that  it  did  not  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
country.  We  shall  see  in  a  later  chapter  that  it  broke 
down  in  the  face  of  acute  distress,  but  even  in  normal 
years  it  did  not  succeed  in  suppressing  mendicancy.  Al- 
though there  were  8,722  inmates  in  the  Dublin  woridiouses 
in  1841,  the  number  of  destitute  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
had  scarcely  diminished  at  all,'  and  the  Mendicity  Asso- 
ciation was  fotmd  as  necessary  as  ever.^  Generally  speaking 
the  act  was  felt  to  have  been  a  complete  failure.  *Ten 
years  ago"  wrote  G.  L.  Smyth  *the  hope  prevailed  with 
many  that  the  operation  of  the  poor  law  would  have  put 
an  end  to  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  distress.  But 
that  hope  was  soon  dispelled.  • . .  The  law  is  one  of  the 
greatest  failures  in  modem  l^slation.  The  number  of  the 
poor  has  not  diminished,  while  the  poor  themselves  and 
every  other  superior  interest  in  the  country  stand  com- 
pactly arrayed  against  its  administration.'**  Nothing  is 
more  indicative  of  the  failure  of  the  act  than  the  innumer- 
able suggestions  which  were  constantly  being  made  for  its 
reform.* 

(e)  The  Repeal  of  the   Com  Lowe. 

Our  inclusion  of  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  amongst  the 
legislative  measures  which  we  have  classified  as  aids  to 
depopulation  may  at  first  sight   surprise  some  of   our 

\  Tlu  Monmt  Mum^  of  InlmUL  London  184i. 

*  12  and  13  Vict,  c  84,  Nicholla  09.  dt  p.  880.  Buil,  2%«  £ate  m  iliil,  Dttbttn  184S. 

*  33ni  RepoH  tf  MmdieU^  At^oeMm  1841. 
«  iM  M$poH  0/  MmdieUg  A  $$ocMam  1846. 

*  Ir«UmdBiitoneaiandSlatitiiealTOim.^.ii. 

*  TbMe  mig|«tik»*  tat  dwafied  inap«nphlat<ntiU>d  Whaii$iob4lkm^rniml94B. 
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readers,  and»  indeed,  it  is  undeniable  that  this  measure 
is  not  precisely  in  the  same  class  as  those  we  have  already 
mentioned*  The  ejectm^it  acts,  the  subletting  act»  the 
raising  of  the  franchise,  and  the  poor  law,  were  measures 
deliberately  designed  to  encourage  the  clearance  of  estates, 
and  the  consequent  depopulation  of  Ireland;  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  on  the  other  hand  was  passed  primarily 
with  the  object  of  reducing  the  price  of  bread  for  the  English 
manufacturer*  Its  effect  nevertheless  was  undoubtedly 
to  hasten  the  process  of  clearance,  and,  as  we  shall  show, 
that  effect  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  clearly  foreseen  by 
its  proposers.  In  law,  wilful  recklessness  and  a  blind  dis- 
r^ard  of  other  people's  interests  are  held  to  be  equivalent 
to  positive  negligence.  If  this  be  so,  we  are  surely  not 
overstepping  the  mark  in  suggesting  that,  in  passing  a 
measure — ^primarily  designed,  it  is  true,  to  attain  other 
ends — the  inevitable  consequence  of  which  was  to  aid  the 
process  of  clearing  estates,  the  government  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  passage  of  another  calculated  aid  to , 


Nothing  was  more  clearly  grasped  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  than  the  proposition  that  Ireland  was  England's 
granary — ^in  other  words,  that  England  was  to  provide  a 
preferential  market  for  Irish  com,  in  return  for  the  aban- 
donment on  Ireland's  part  of  all  pretence  to  become  an 
industrial  country.  In  1806  Irish  cereals  were  admitted 
free  firom  restrictions  into  England*  This  concession,  which 
was  often  subsequently  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  tender 
r^ard  of  England  for  Ireland's  economic  welfare,  was, 
of  course,  dictated  by  purely  selfish  motives.  If  Irish  com 
had  not  at  the  time  had  access  to  the  British  market,  the 
absentees  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  pajrment 
of  their  rents,  and  the  English  consumer,  on  account  of 
tjie  war,  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  food.^ 

1  FraMT.  gfafcJUt  omd  B$iafs  <m  At  Prt»md  StaU  ef  Irdamd.  Dublin,  1882 ;  Ensor, 
An  Addtmt9$hi  PwfU^  iftUmd.  Dublin  1829. 
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Whatever  its  motive,  however,  this  action  of  parliament 
hod  the  effect  of  crystallizing  the  idea  that  Ireland  was 
entitled  to  some  preference  in  the  British  market;  and  Irish 
agriculturalists  continued  to  direct  their  operations  on  this 
assumption.  When  the  com  bill  was  introduced  in  1815, 
Grattan  emphasized  the  duty  which  England  lay  under 
to  buy  Irish  com;  and  exhorted  parliament  that,  having 
already  driven  Ireland  out  of  manufacture,  it  should  not 
then  drive  her  out  of  tillage.  **Do  you  propose"  Grattan 
exclaimed  on  this  occasion  **that  Ireland  should  prefer 
the  British  manufacturer,  and  that  the  British  manufac- 
turer should  prefer  the  French  husbandman?  ....  If  you 
go  out  of  tillage,  what  will  you  do  with  the  population 
of  Ireland?"^  Peel,  who  afterwards  repealed  the  com  laws, 
remarked  on  this  occasion  that  ''among  measures  likely 
to  be  productive  of  practical  benefit,  I  consider  those  which 
are  calculated  to  secure  to  the  productions  of  Ireland  a  just 
preference  over  the  productions  of  foreign  countries.'** 
'The  advantages  of  this  protection"  said  Francis  Wyse 
"offered  to  the  people  of  this  country  some  partial  atonement 
for  the  complete  or  near  annihilation  of  every  kind  or 
species  of  manufacturing  industry."*  "The  cry  since  the 
Union"  according  to  John  O'Connell  "has  been,  that  we 
ought  not  to  think  of  any  manufacture,  but  to  devote 
ourselves  to  the  suppljdng  of  Great  Britain  with  our  agri- 
cultural  produce."^  "Dazzled"  wrote  Sir  Robert  Kane 
"by  the  wondrous  facilities  for  industrial  activity  which 
the  structure  of  the  sister  kingdom  presents,  we  had  gradu- 
ally sunk  under  a  stupefying  in^M^ssion  that  Ireland 
was  unsuited  for  any  manufactures;  and  the  phrase  currently 
ran:  Ve  are  an  agricultural  people;  our  soil  and  climate  fit 
us  for  producing  com  and  cattle,  whilst  her  union  of  coal 
and  iron  make  her  the  workshop  lA  the  world.  The  position 
of  the  two  islands  is  therefore  correlative  and  mutually 

1  Oratian*9  SpuehMt,  Tol  it  p.  370  and  tee  GimtUn  Lif$  of  OrvtUm^  rol  t.  p.  51Sl 
*  Pftrkerftr  BobertPedrolip.  232.    *  A  UiUr  to  Lord  Stanh^,  Dubliii  1846 

«  An  Argimmt  for  Ir^amL  Dublin  1S47. 
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advantageous;  she  sends  us  clothing  and  we  send  her  food; 
from  her  crowded  factories  we  receive  all  the  products 
of  complex  manufacture,  and  in  return  she  takes  our  corn 
and   cattle,   the  raw   productions   of  our  soil.'  "• 

This  understanding  was  analagous  to  that  which  had 
prevailed  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  regard 
to  the  woollen  and  linen  trades.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  consideration  offered  for  the  destruction  of  the 
former  was  the  encouragement  of  the  latter.  The  two 
understandings  were  not  alone  similar  but  similarly  observed. 
As  soon  as  the  destruction  of  the  woollen  industry  had  been 
safely  accomplished,  the  British  parliament  proceeded  to 
discourage  the  linen;  and,  now,  as  soon  as  Ireland  had 
become  definitely  an  agricultural  and  tillage  country  in  con- 
sideration of  receiving  a  preference  in  the  British  market, 
that  preference  was  taken  away.  The  same  type  of  argument 
was  put  forward,  and  the  same  type  of  excuse  offered  on 
each  occasion.  As,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  specious 
arguments  were  based  on  the  alleged  unsuitability  to  Ireland 
of  the  particular  industry  the  destruction  of  which  was 
contemplated;  so,  in  the  nineteenth,  it  was  said  that  Ireland 
was  not  suited  for  tillage.  Acccording  to  Professor  Cairnes, 
the  arch-freetrader,  the  movement  from  pasture  to  tillage 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  "a  violent 
diversion  of  Irish  industry  from  its  natural  source— a 
diversion  from  which  have  directly  flowed  no  small  jmrt 
of  all  the  most  serious  evils  which  Ireland  has  since  endured."* 
If  however  this  were  so,  and  if  Ireland  had  become  a  tillage 
country  only  by  reason  of  strong  artificial  encouragement, 
this  would  surely  make  it  all  the  more  incumbent  on  the 
legislature  to  watch  carefully  that  this  encouragement  was 
not  suddenly  withdrawn.  If  the  staple  industry  in  a  country 
is  one  which  springs  natunJly  from  its  resources,  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  public  encouragement  from  that  industry 
will  probably  be  innocuous,  if  not  beneficial;  but,  when  a 

>  /nrfutriBl  JttMWeM  p.  2S0.  *  Politicai  Eitoyj  p.  128. 
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country  has  been  forced  into  a  new  and  unnatural  economic 
life  by  the  action  of  the  legislature,  it  behoves  the  legislature 
to  guard  against  the  sudden  subversion  of  an  artificial  con* 
dition  which  it  has  itself  established.  The  argument  (tf 
Professor  Caimes  therefore  merely  strengthens  the  case 
against  the  government  that  repealed  the  com  laws. 

We  must  not  be  taken  as  expressing  any  opinion  about 
the  wisdom  of  PeePs  measure  at  the  time  it  was  passed. 
Probably  the  admission  of  cheap  food  into  England  was 
very  beneficial,  and  aided  the  development  of  English 
industry.  The  only  point  we  wish  to  make  is,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws,  like  so  many  other  measures  of 
the  United  Parliament,  was  carried  purely  in  the  interests 
of  England,  and  that  the  special  circumstances  of  Ireland 
do  not  appear  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment or  parliament.  The  difference  between  the  effects 
of  the  measure  on  the  two  countries  is  well  put  by  Professor 
Caimes: — "It  is,  I  hold,  indubitably  true  that  the  cultivation 
of  cereals  in  Ireland  on  the  scale  on  which  it  prevailed 
anterior  to  1846  depended  upon  Ireland's  bdng  secured 
in  the  monopoly  of  the  English  markets;  and  this  condition 
free  trade  forbade.  Whether  England  was  on  this  account 
boimd  to  exclude  her  ovm  people  from  procuring  their 
food  where  they  could  get  it  cheapest  — ^bound  to  set  limits 
to  her  own  development  in  order  to  find  a  market  for 
products  unsuitable  to  the  Irish  soil — is  a  question  which 
free  traders  have  to  meet.  For  my  part  I  meet  it  by  denying 
the  obligation."*  This  was  precisely  the  problem  which 
faced  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846,  and  he  solved  it  as  Profesor 
Cairnes  would  have  done.  The  interests  of  the  smaller 
must  give  way  to  those  of  the  larger  country ;  minorities 
must  suffer.  That  Peel  was  quite  alive  to  the  possible 
consequences  of  his  measure  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  his 
speech,  where  he  said,  "If  there  be  any  part  of  the  United 
lom  which  is  to  suffer  by  the  withdrawal  of  protection, 

S$9tf$  f.  137. 
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I  have  always  fdt  that  it  is  Irdand.'*^  ^*It  seems  strange 
we  read  in  a  oontemporaiy  pubKcation,  **that  amidst  all 
that  has  been  spoken  and  written  on  the  subject  of  a  repeal 
of  the  eom  laws,  scarcely  an  allusion  has  been  made  by  the 
contending  interests  to  the  effect  it  would  have  on  Ireland.'** 
The  repeal,  iHien  it  came,  exactly  bore  out  the  startling 
prediction  uttered  by  Shell  ten  years  before,  that  ^if  the 
safety  of  the  empire  were  placed  in  one  scale  and  a  quartern 
k>af  In  the  other,  there  was  no  doubt  which  scale  would 
sink  at  the  impulse  of  the  political  economist.*'' 

We  shall  refer  further  in  a  later  section  to  the  pretended 
reason  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  namdy, 
the  desirability  of  admitting  cheap  food  into  Ireland  during 
the  famine,  and  shaU  simply  remark  in  passing  that  it 
rested  on  the  assumption  that  what  Ireland  lacked  in  those 
terrible  years  was  food.  Nothing  however  could  be  further 
trom  the  truth;  what  the  country  lacked  was  not  food  but 
the  means  of  purchasing  it.  If  any  measure  had  been  desir- 
able for  increasing  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  in  the  Iriirfi 
market,  surely  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  place  an  embargo 
on  the  exportation  of  Irish  com  than  to  give  facilities 
for  foreign  farmers  to  flood  the  country  with  cereals  of 
an  inferior  description  to  those  which  it  itself  produced. 
So  long  as  the  Irish  peasantry  suffered  from  the  evil  of 
unemployment,  they  were  not  concerned  as  consumers  in 
the  price  of  com,  as  they  were  equally  \mable  to  purchase 
it  whether  it  was  cheap  or  dear;  they  were  vitally  interested 
on  tiie  other  hand  as  producers  in  its  price,  as  the  higher 
the  price  of  com,  the  more  employment  would  be  available. 
The  interest  of  Ireland  was  thus  diametricaUy  opposed  to 
that  of  England  in  this  matter.  The  latter  was  naturally 
as  amrious  to  buy  its  com  cheap  as  the  former  to  sell  it 
dear.  This  was  deariy  perceived  by  Newenham  quite 
eariy  in  the  century: — "In  consequence  of  the  inferior 

1  Haonid  Sid  Ssr.  rol  63  Col.  978. 

*  PhiUp  Bmd^  Whig  mid  Tory  JUfnedia  for  Irith  BvOs,  DnUm  1844. 

*  ikbal€  on  tki  a^pml  pf  Ok  Umiot^,  OubUn  1634.  p.  138. 
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orders  of  the  Irish  people  subsisting  chiefly  on  potatoes, 
the  com  of  Ireland  cannot  with  propriety  be  viewed  in  the 
same  light  as  that  of  other  cotintries.  There,  it  is  a  mere 
necessity  of  life;  here,  it  is  rather  an  exportable  manufacture 
by  the  f ordgn  vent  whereof  those  who  labour  in  preparing 
it  for  market  are  enabled  to  purchase  that  article  of  food 
which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using.  Some  part 
of  the  Irish  community  may  no  doubt  experience  distress 
in  the  event  of  any  great  rise  in  the  price  of  com;  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  would  be  nowise  affected  thereby, 
and  many  might  be  thereby  benefited.*'^  The  truth  of 
Newenham's  observations  increased  rather  than  diminished 
in  later  years. 

The  best  writers  on  Irish  economic  affairs  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  unanimous  in  insisting 
on  the  importance  of  the  com  laws  to  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland.  *'Evil  as  the  present  system  is/'  the  Rev.  Henry 
Major  wrote  in  1815  *Vho  can  tell  what  the  consequence 
may  be  if  hereafter,  on  the  rettim  of  a  general  peace,  Irish 
com  shall  be  denied  in  the  British  market  that  preference 
to  which  it  is  indubitably  entitled?  The  tradesmoiand 
manufacturers  of  England  will  object  to  purchase  com 
at  a  higher  price  from  Ireland  than  they  shall  be  able  to 
procure  it  from  different  parts  of  the  continent;  nor  in  all 
probability  wiU  the  legislature  compel  them  to  do  so.  Under 
this  circumstance,  the  specie  we  receive  for  our  exports 
becoming  still  less  than  the  specie  we  are  necessitated 
to  part  with  for  our  imports,  the  virtual  balance  of  trade 
will  be  turned  against  Ireland  more  fatally  than  we  find 
at  present;  and  we  shall  probably  behold  the  approach 
with  accelerated  pace  of  the  impoverishment  and  depopu- 
lation  of  Ireland."'  Sadleir  also  insisted  on  the  vital  neces- 
sity for  the  continuance  of  the  com  laws.  **Other  propo* 
sitions  in  favour  of  Ireland  I  shall  waive  at  present  in  favour 


0/  Irdamd  p.  211. 
*  ObsrnmUoiit  Dmiumtlr«Uiv$  of  ik$  NoomU^  to  Irdmi^M  W^om^  Iw.  DubUn  1815. 
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of  one  which  can  neither  be  overlooked  nor  hastily  dismissed; 
involving  as  it  does  without  a  figure  of  speech  the  remaining 
vital  interest  of  a  country  deserted  and  degraded;  that 
interest  which  gives  the  limited  measure  of  employment 
and  food  which  is  still  afforded  to  the  mass  of  the  community, 
and  in  the  due  support  of  which  the  best  hopes  of  their  future 
improvement  are  founded.  But  this  proposition  is  strictly 
speaking  of  a  negative  character,  and  goes  to  the  contin- 
uation of  an  advantage  which  has  now  been  for  many 
years  enjoyed,  rather  than  the  bestowment  of  any  new  or 
additional  benefit;  it  implores  that,  if  no  new  policy  shall 
be  pursued  to  serve  and  assist  Ireland,  none  shall  be  adopted 
that  shall  injure  her  interests  or  complete  her  ruin.  It  is 
afanost  needless  to  explain  that  I  refer  to  a  continuation 
of  a  free  and  exclusive  access  to  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain  for  her  agricultural  products;  or  in  other  words 
that  the  legislature  shall  stiU  continue  to  protect  her  almost 
only  brandi  of  national  industry  by  efficient  com  laws  .... 
Withdraw  the  last  protection,  and  the  wish  expressed  by 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Spenser's  View  of  Ireland  that 
we  could  set  our  foot  upon  it  and  sink  it  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  would,  if  accomplished,  be  an  act  of 
kindness."^  ^*If  the  com  laws  were  to  be  repealed,"  we  read 
a  few  years  later  '^before  Irish  husbandry  shall  be  improved, 
so  as  to  meet  foreign  competition,  the  agricultural  interests 
of  Ireland  would  be  overwhelmed  with  difficulties  producing 
most  fearftil  results.*'*  The  great  danger  threatened  to 
Ireland  by  such  a  measure  was  emphasized  by  the  Dublin 
Chamber  of  Commerce.' 

Petitions  were  presented  to  parliament  from  every  part 
of  Ireland  protesting  against  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
com  laws.^  William  Blacker  was  to  the  fore  in  resisting 
the  suggested  measure:  *'The  importation  of  foreign  com 

1  Jr§Umd  Jti  BvOi  fe,  pp.  318-9. 

*  A.B.hTudb^AMrMtoih4EUdoriiif(hkmf.  London  1888 

*  M^pofi  if  tiu  DMim  Chttmb^r  of  Comm§rt€  1838. 
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is  more  likely  to  deteriorate  than  to  improve  our  agrieultuiBl 
labourers'  condition,  and  even  the  cheap  provision  which 
it  promises  seems  to  me  likely  to  last  no  longer  than  until 
the  present  race  of  farmers  are  driven  out  of  the  fidd.''^ 
A  very  well-attended  and  representative  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Ireland  adopted  the  follow- 
ing  resolution.  'That,  though  we  approve  of  the  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  present  ministry  in  their  general 
principles  of  free  trade,  and  striking  the  shackles  from 
commerce,  yet,  as  Ireland  may  suffer  from  losing  the 
advantage  of  supplying  com  and  provisions  to  the  sirter 
cotmtry,  we  feel  that  Ireland  is  now  entitled  to  an  amjde 
equivalent."'  The  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
received  much  stimulation  from  the  gen^«l  fear  of  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws.*. 

In  repealing  the  com  laws,  therefore,  the  government 
must  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  injury  that  the  measure 
would  inflict  upon  Ireland.  We  need  not  labour  the  point 
that  such  injury  was  in  fact  experienced,  as  on  this  all  the 
available  testimony  is  unanimous.  Professor  Caimes,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  a  vigorous  supporter  of  repeal,  never- 
thdess  fully  admitted  the  evil  effects  which  repeal  had 
entailed.  'The  famine  of  1846"  he  writes  'Is  commonly 
taken  as  the  tiuming  point  in  the  industrial  history  of 
Ireland.  In  fact  it  has  proved  so,  because  the  frLmine 
precipitated  free  trade;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  free  trade 
would  of  itself  have  entailed,  though  without  the  frightful 
aggravations  incident  on  the  suddoi  failure  of  a  people's 
,  food,  all  the  consequences  of  a  permanent  kind  which 
.  we  trace  to  that  ealamity.  All  the  leading  incidents  of  the 
industrial  economy  of  Irdand  as  it  stood  in  1846  were  iden* 
tified  with  the  maintenance  of  the  tillage  system;  and  of 


\An  Bmag  on  th$  BiM  Mmm  of  Improwmf  M«  CondHUm  of  OU  Lah<nirii»0  GhaMV  m 
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that  system  free  trade  sounded  the  inevitable  doom  .... 
The  shock,  of  the  famine,  rude  as  it  was,  extensively 
deranging,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be,  to  the  entire  territorial 
system,  might  possibly  not  have  been  fatal,  had  not  the 
famine  been  the  occasion  of  free  trade,  but  free  trade 
effectually  and  for  ever  sealed  its  doom."'  "The  Irish 
famine"  according  to  Dr.  Cunningham  "was  the  direct 
occasion  of  breaking  down  the  policy  of  agricultural  pro- 
tection; the  importation  of  foodstuffs  was  temporarily 
encouraged  for  the  sake  of  the  starving  peasantry;  but  the 
complete  abandonment  of  the  corn  laws  proved  to  be  a 
very  serious  blow  to  the  more  energetic  elements  in  the 
population."*  "I  suppose,"  said  Lecky  addressing  the  House 
of  Commons,  "that  England  under  free  trade  has  advanced 
her  prosperity  far  beyond  any  other  country;  but  in  Ireland 
the  effects  of  free  trade  were  totally  different.  Ireland  was 
almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  effects 
of  free  trade  were  first  of  all  to  depreciate  the  article  she 
produced,  and  then  to  deprive  her  of  the  monopoly  which 
she  had  for  her  goods."*  Mr.  Childers  expressed  the  same  ' 
view: — "The  change  is  usually  considered  to  have  been 
advantageous  to  a  population,  the  great  bulk  of  which  had 
oome  to  depend  not  upon  agriculture  but  upon  manufactur- 
ing industry  and  commerce.  It  is,  we  think,  evident  that 
the  change  has  not  been  so  advantageous  to  Ireland  as  it 
has  been  to  England,  and  although,  as  consumers,  the  Irish 
population  may  iiave  gained  in  some  cases  by  the  aboUtion 
of  duties  on  food  stuffs,  yet  that  on  the  other  hand,  as  pro- 
ducers, chiefly  dependent  upon  agriculture,  they  have  lost 
in  a  far  greater  degree  by  the  cheap  prices  in  the  British 
markets."* 

The  first  noticeable  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws 


>  PcUtuai  Euayi  pp.  13t),  ITl. 
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was  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  Irish  agricultural  produce. 
"Free  trade"  complained  Isaac  Butt  in  1849  "has  very 
much  declined  the  value  of  what  is  raised;"^  and  in  the  same 
year  we  read  that,  ^tbe  staple  commodity  of  Ireland  firee 
trade  has  entirely  annihilated;  nor  could  that  able  financier 
Sir  Robert  Peel  have  considered  Ireland  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  when  he  inflicted  on  her  this 
last  most  fatal  blow.'*'  From  1850  onwards  a  diminution 
in  the  area  imder  tillage  was  to  be  remarked.'  The  dis- 
couragement of  tillage  inevitably  led  to  more  rapid  con- 
solidation and  to  further  clearances.  *The  enormous 
decrease  in  the  number  of  small  holdings''  said  J.  S.  Mill 
"and  increase  in  those  of  a  medium  size  is  attested  by 
the  statistical  returns ...  It  is  probable  that  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws,  necessitating  a  change  in  the  exports  of 
Ireland  from  the  products  of  tillage  to  those  of  pasturage, 
would  of  itself  have  sufficed  to  bring  about  this  revolution 
in  tenure."^  "Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  consequences 
of  free  trade/'  wrote  Professor  Caimes,  "and,  first  aQd  most 
important  of  all,  free  trade  imperatively  prescribed  a  large 
reduction  in  the  number  of  the  Irish  people ;  for  it  struck 
at  the  root  of  the  large  cereal  cultivation  by  which  those 
numbers  were  sustained  •  • .  Free  trade  in  Ireland  thus  of 
necessity  involved  as  its  consequence  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  its  people."'  In  view  of  the  above»  can  it  be 
suggested  that  we  are  straining  language  when  we  include 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  amongst  the  legislative  aids  to 
depopulation? 

One  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  was  that  the 
prosperous  milling  industry  experienced  a  reverse.  One 
of  the  provisions  of  Foster's  Com  Law  was  the  prohibition 
of  the  importation  into  Ireland  of  com  groimd  into  meal 
or  flour,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  mills  was  greatly 

^  XU  BaU  im  AitL  DuWkk  IM».     *  n.B.Utm^IrAmi.Iuauiti.ItiBwibtJu 
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increased.  Wakefield  states  that  mills  for  grinding  wheat 
had  been  erected  in  almost  every  county,  and  that  mills 
for  grinding  oats  were  common.^  A  few  years  later  we  are 
told  that  **mills  are  being  established  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom/'*  A  great  part  of  the  com  exported  to  England 
was  ground  at  Liverpool  or  Bristol  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  but  it  became  more  and  more  the  custom  to  grind 
in  Ireland.*  In  1885  there  were  1882  registered  com  mills 
and  2296  com  kilns  in  Ireland.  Naturally  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws  inflicted  serious  damage  on  this  flourishing 
industry.  **Previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws''  Marmion 
complained  in  1856  ^^Clonmel  had  the  most  extesmve  flour 
mills  in  Ireland,  on  the  erection  of  which  large  capitals 
were  expended.  The  legislature,  so  tenacious  on  other 
occasions  of  interfering  with  vested  interests  or  individual 
enterprise,  particularly  in  English,  admitted  foreign  flour 
duty  f^ee,  without  affording  the  slightest  compensation 
to  those  whose  investments  were  thus  in  a  great  measure 
rendered  a  nullity."* 

(/)  Emigration. 

In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  place  to  treat  of 
emigration  in  the  present  chapter,  as  the  exodus  firom 
bdand  was  an  indication  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  depo- 
pulation of  the  country.  Moreover,  there  were  with  a  few 
trifling  exceptions  no  legislative  measures  passed  in  the 
period  under  review  directly  designed  to  aid  emigration 
out  of  public  funds.  But  in  another  sense  it  is  strictly 
logical  to  treat  of  emigration  in  this  place.  The  other 
measures  which  we  have  mentioned  conspired  to  clear  the 
land'  of  its  tenants,  who,  in  the  absence  of  manufactur- 

&  Vol  L  p.  7fiS. 
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ing  industry^  were  left  but  two  alternatives,  starvation 
or  emigration,  of  which  the  latter  was  naturally  the 
more  popular.  The  volume  of  emigration  that  tock  place 
in  the  period  was  thus  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
govenunent's  general  policy,  and,  this  being  so,  we  suggest 
that  we  are  justified  in  stating  that  the  encouragement 
of  emigration  formed  part  of  that  policy.  The  policy 
of  the  government  had  the  inevitable  and  easily  foreseen 
result  of  increasing  the  volume  of  emigration;  and  a 
government,  like  an  individuid,  must  be  credited  with 
intending  the  results  which  must  flow  immediately  from 
its  actions. 

It  is  a  by  no  means  unconunon  error  to  think  that  Irish 
emigration  dates  from  the  famine.  Of  course,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  famine  caused  great  numbers  to  emigrate,  but  there 
was  also  a  considerable  volume  of  emigration  previous 
to  1846.  It  is  with  the  latter  that  we  are  exclusively  con* 
cemed  in  the  present  section,  as  the  post-famine  emigration 
falls  more  naturally  into  the  next  chapter. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  emigration 
was  practicaUy  confined  to  the  northern  counties.  Wake- 
fi^d  says  that  it  had  very  materially  diminished  in  the 
other  parts  of  Ireland  in  the  years  preceding  1810,^  but 
it  seems  to  have  continued  in  Antrim*  Down,  Arma^  and 
Derry.'  While  the  emigration  from  Ireland  never  totally 
ceased,  it  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  comparatively 
reasonable  dimensions  before  I8S0.'  It  must  not  be  for* 
gotten  however  that  the  drain  caused  by  ordinary  enugra* 
tion  was  swollen  by  the  great  numbers  of  Icidimen  who 
joined  the  British  army  and  navy  in  these  yeais.  *The 
country  since  1792"  we  read  in  1810  "'has  been  largely 
drawn  on  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  to  the  amount  of 

»  Vol,  a,  pp.  712-8. 
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some  hundreds  of  thousands  have  perished  in  the  service 
of  their  country;"'  and  Wakefield  stated  that  Ireland  was 
the  great  officina  militum  of  the  empire.^  The  enlistment 
of  Irish  Catholics  was  encouraged  by  the  government. 
"The  enlistment  of  CathoUcs"  Lord  Grenville  wrote  in 
1806  "is  recommended  by  every  consideration.  We  greatly 
want  the  supply  which  Ireland  might  afford  to  our  recruit- 
ing; and  Ireland  wants  such  a  vent  for  its  population,  - 
being  exactly  in  that  stage  of  society  which  increases  popu- 
lation without  an  adequate  increase  of  the  means  of  employ- 
ment."* A  further  drain  was  caused  by  the  system  of 
"indentured  apprentices,"  When  American  merchantmen 
touched  at  Irish  ports,  it  was  the  common  practice  to  get 
young  Irish  boys  to  sign  agreements  to  serve  on  board  for 
a  number  of  years,  to  use  them  for  the  voyage,  and  then 
to  turn  them  adrift.  "This  traffic  in  Irishmen  has  been  of 
long  continuance,  and  to  a  very  great  extent;  as  lately  as 
last  year  I  witnessed  an  American  vessel  freighted  with 
nearly  three  hundred  of  these  poor  deluded  self-sold  men."* 
Generally  speaking  however  the  great  tide  of  emigration 
from  Ireland  did  not  set  in  until  about  1823. 

The  impetus  which  emigration  received  in  that  year 
was  caused  by  the  severe  famine,  as  a  result  of  which  thou- 
sands of  homeless  families  were  driven  from  the  country 
in  search  of  a  living.  The  emigrants  however  betook  them- 
selves less  to  America  than  to  Great  Britain.  From  this 
time  onwards  we  meet  with  the  constant  complaint  of  the 
flooding  of  the  English  labour  market  hy  Irish  emigrants. 
Doubtless  a  certain  amount  of  emigration  to  England  had 
taken  place  before  that  date;  in  1819  it  was  stated  that 
large  numbers  of  the  poor  in  London  were  Irish;"  and  the 
1821  Census  showed  that  Glasgow  contained  25,000  natives 
of  Ireland;*  but  generally  speaking  it  is  correct  to  say 

'  Tin  Sum  of  Ir^and  Caiuidtrfd  Dublin  1810.  '  Vol.  ii.  p.  713. 

'  FnrtHcvi  ,VS3.  col.  viii.  p.  466. 

*  Trimiaef.  FuHStr  Ohimiatiom  Elt.  London  1S12. 

•  Pwker,  An  ffuoy  on  Iht  EmfA-ymmi  of  Iht  LataunKf  Ctatiti.   Cork  1819. 
■  Mm  CemmiUa  ao  SbUt  of  Inland  1B25  p  HZI. 
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that  the  great  fkxxi  of  Irish  emigrants  did  not  appear  in 
England  until  after  the  famine  of  1822.^  From  that  date 
onwards  we  meet  incessant  complaints  of  the  way  in  which 
the  English  labour  market  was  flooded  with  cheap  Irish 
labour,  to  the  detriment  of  the  English  working  class*  We 
have  already  examined  how  far  this  complaint  was  justi- 
fied; the  only  thing  for  us  to  remark  here  is  that  it  was 
persistently  made»  and  that  it  produced  an  intense  desire 
in  England  to  get  rid  of  the  Irish  emigrants.  Hence  arose  the 
cry  in  favour  of  colonial  emigration  as  the  panacea  for  Irish 
ills.  What  was  not  apparently  perceived  was  that,  as  far 
as  the  interests  of  Ireland  were  concerned,  the  destination 
of  the  emigrant  was  a  matter  of  indifference;  that  the 
overpopulation  of  the  country  was  equally  relieved  by  the 
departure  of  a  family  for  Liverpool  and  for  New  York; 
and  that,  if  emigration  from  Ireland  was  desirable,  it 
might  just  as  well  be  to  England  as  to  the  American 
colonies  or  the  United  States. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  Irisli  immigration  into  England  at 
this  time  there  can  be  no  question.  "I  fed  certain"  Sir 
Henry  Pamell  predicted  in  1824  *^that  there  will  be  a  great 
emigration  of  labourers  from  Ireland  to  England;  not  of 
labourers  coming  over  for  the  harvest,  and  returning  to  Ire- 
land, but  of  young  able  labourers  who  will  settle  permanently 
in  England.  The  practice  is  already  becoming  very  general."* 
^^There  is  a  vast  surplus  of  Irish  labourers  at  this  season 
in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire*',  we  are  told  three  years  later. 
*^At  Huddersfidd  the  number  is  so  great  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  they  can  find  shdter  during  the  night;  the  far- 
mers all  the  way  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  coast  are 
quite  annoyed  with  applications  for  employment  from  these 
half-famished  people.*'*  'Temales  continually  proceed  to 
the  different  manufacturing  districts  in  England,  and  are 
enabled  to  earn  weekly  wages  even  higher  than  what  men 

^  0'Roiirt:e,  Tk€  Or$at  /rwA  ^amiiM  p.  483. 

*  Speteh  of  Sir  Henry  PonuO  tn  <A«  jfimfi  o/ Commmu  011  Jf fly  1UIU824.  I^ondoa  USA 

*  rorkikirt  OautU  23xd  May  1827. 
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earn  in  this  country  in  agricultural  labour,  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  often  happens  that  when  they  are  reduced 
to  poverty  from  continued  want  of  employment,  or  from  ill 
health,  they  are  sent  back  to  this  country  under  the  poor 
law  system."^  Enormous  numbers  of  Irish  workers  were 
employed  on  public  works  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  and 
in  the  textile  trade  in  Lancashire.*  The  migration  of  Irish 
labourers  to  England  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  intro^ 
duction  of  steam  transit.  ^'Every  hour'*  exclaimed  O'Dris- 
coll  in  1825  ^'throws  its  multitudes  of  Irish  poor  on  the 
English  shores.  All  the  powers  of  steam  labour  to  cast  the 
living  burden  upon  Britain.'**  The  owners  of  steamships  were 
accustomed  to  convey  the  Irish  poor  to  Great  Britain 
free,  in  expectation  of  the  passage  money  they  would  receive 
on  their  return  journey,  when  the  migrants  were  repatriated 
under  the  poor  law.^ 

The  best  account  of  the  Irish  immigrants  in  Great  Britain 
is  to  be  found  in  the  report  drawn  up  on  the  subject  by 
6.  C.  Lewis  for  the  Poor  Inquiry  Commission.  Lewis  divided 
the  Irish  poor  to  be  met  in  England  into  two  classes — ^tem- 
porarily and  permanently  resident.  The  former  were  of 
three  kinds,  harvest  labourers,  cattle  drovers,  and  men- 
dicants. The  latter  class  however  was  exclusively  the  subject 
of  Lewis*  investigations.  They  were  principally  engaged  in 
the  textile  industries  of  Lancashire  and  Scotland,  on  coarse 
unskilled  labour.  ^^The  kind  of  work  on  which  they  are 
employed  is  usually  of  the  roughest,  coarsest  and  most 
repulsive  description,  and  requiring  the  least  skill  and  prac- 
tice; and  their  mode  of  life  is  in  general  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  poorest  of  the  native  population,  if  not  inferior 
to  it. .  • .  The  emigration  from  Ireland  to  England  and 
Scotland  is  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  and  is  perhaps 
nearly  unparallelled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  has 


>  KtDalMn.  (hMu  ^  a  Plm  far  SdUmng  ik4  Poor  of  IriUmd.  Dab]inl829. 
*n;f.Uf*md  JUbom  m  th$  NmeUnUk  Cmhtry  pp.  104.,  171,  S17,  SSO. 
*  JMfW  of  ^  EnimH  htforo  ike  Jfith  Committoe$.  Dublin  18S6. 
Tl^au^  on  the  Poet  of  Trttmd  by  a  Bwristar  Dublin  1831. 
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usually  happened  that  emigrations  have  taken  place  from 
more  civilized  to  less  civilized  nations;  but  the  Irish  emi- 
gration into  Britain  is  an  example  of  a  less  civilized  popula- 
tion spreading  themselves  as  a  kind  of  substratum  beneath 
a  more  civilized  community."  Lewis  estimated  the  number 
of  Irish  in  Lanarkshire  at  50,000,  in  Edinburgh  at  10,000» 
in  Dundee  at  5,000,  in  Aberdeen  at  8,000,  in  Lancashire 
at  100,000  and  in  Birmingham  at  6,000.  Many  were  em- 
ployed in  factories,  others  engaged  in  a  small  retail  trade, 
but  the  greater  number  were  navvies  and  the  like.  The 
first  generation  of  settiers  did  not,  generally  speaking,  raise 
their  standard  of  life  in  proportion  to  the  increased  wages 
they  received;  but  the  second  generation  generally  did  so^ 
and  became  indistinguishable  from  the  native  Elnglish. 
Lewis  pays  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  high  industrial 
character  of  these  poor  Irish  settiers:  "The  introduction  of 
so  large  a  number  of  Irish  into  Great  Britain  has  been 
influenced  by  the  qualities  which,  the  Irish  brings  into 
competition  with  the  English  or  Scotch  workman.  The 
most  valuable  of  these,  and  those  to  which  the  emplo3rment 
of  the  Irish  has  been  mainly  owing,  are  willingness,  alacrity, 
and  perseverance  in  the  severest,  the  most  iricsome,  and 
most  disagreeable  kinds  of  coarse  labour.  •  •  •  In  these 
departments  of  work  it  has  been  found  by  contractors  and 
others  more  advantageous  to  employ  Irish  than  native  labour- 
ers; and,  though  in  Ireland  a  Idtourer  perhaps  does  not 
perform  half  so  much  work  in  a  day  f or  8d  as  an  English 
labourer  for  16d,  yet  when  he  is  stimulated  by  high  wages 
he  is  foimd  to  exert  an  energy  and  zeal  which  cannot 
easily  be  surpassed.*'^  - 

While  the  emigration  to  England  thus  continued  to 
increase  considerably,  no  material  augmentation  of  the 
colonial  and  foreign  emigration  was  noticeable.  The  move- 
ment in  this  direction  was  retarded  by  the  high  cost  of 

^  Lewis  BtfovU  p.  zxxL  A  good  aoooiml  of  the  esily  triah  emlgniUoii  is  to  be  found  in 
O'Rourke  Tlu  Qrttd  Jriak  Famim  pp.  463  sq. 
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passage  abroad — about  £20  per  head  from  Dublin  to  New 
York* — ,  and  by  the  merchant  shipping  regulations  which 
subjected  the  owners  of  emigrant  ships  to  many  severe 
restraints.* 

As  we  said  above,  the  influx  of  cheap  Irish  labour  into 
Great  Britain  aroused  considerable  anxiety  amongst  the 
English  working  classes,  and  the  desirability  of  the  Irish 
being  encouraged,  or  compelled,  to  betake  themselves  else- 
where came  to  be  frequently  discussed.  Numerous  pamphlets 
were  issued  on  the  subject;  amongst  them  a  genuinely 
Swiftean  modest  proposal  for  the  compulsory  transporta- 
tion of  four  millions  of  people  from  Ireland  to  the  colonies.' 
The  orthodox  economists  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  only  possible  remedy  for  Irish  ills  was  a  wholesale 
system  of  emigration.  "I  certainly  think"  said  Mr.  J.  R. 
McCulloch  "that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  Ireland  is 
actufdly  placedt  it  would  be  most  proper  and  advisable 
for  the  government  to  lay  out  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
on  carrying  away  such  tenants  as  might  be  ejected  or 
deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence  by  the  consolidation 
of  farms,  provided  the  landlords  gave  the  government 
unquestioned  security  that  the  place  which  these  tenants 
now  fill  woiUd  not  be  occupied  for  some  considerable 
number  of  years."*  Malthus  advocated,  as  one  of  the  prime 
steps  towards  the  regeneration  of  Ireland,  "a  judicious 
system  of  emigration."*  Mr.  NichoUs  strongly  advocated 
emigration  as  an  absolute  necessity  for  Ireland:  "Aa  long  as 
the  labourers  exceed  the  number  required,  so  long  will 
their  competition  for  employment  tend  to  depress  their 
condition,  and  to  counteract  any  efforts  that  may  be  made 

>  Cainws  PMieel  Emyi  p.  149. 

*  Sdtel  CommiUa  m  Sutti  of  Irdatd  1834-5.  Eridraice  of  John  Aitlu :  Buchuiu). 
Kmigratioii  PraiUcaUy  Conndtrid.    London  1 — 


i 
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to  improve  it.  The  only  alternative  therefore  in  such  case 
is  either  to  increase  the  amount  of  employment  or  to  decrease 
the  number  of  labourers  depending  upon  it.  Now  to  effect 
an  artificial  increase  in  the  amoimt  of  employment  may 
under  certain  circumstances  be  practicable  for  a  time,  I 
believe  only  for  a  short  time,  but  this  would  merely  mitigate 
the  symptoms;  it  would  not  destroy  the  seeds  of  the  di- 
sease."^ George  Comewall  Lewis  concurred  in  this  opinion: 
*^As  we  cannot  make  more  land  for  the  inhabitants,  we  must 
make  fewer  inhabitants  to  the  land.'**  Torrens  also  recom- 
mended an  extended  system  of  emigration,  and  approved 
of  the  poor  law  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  such  a  schemed 
Nassau  Senior  regarded  it  as  the  one  certain  means  of 
Irish  regeneration.*  Thus  all  the  leading  English  econo- 
mists looked  with  favour  on  a  scheme  of  emigf  ation.  ^*Of 
all  the  systems*'  said  Beaumont  ^'which  for  the  past  twenty 
years  have  been  proposed  for  the  salvation  of  Ireland, 
there  is  none  perhaps  which  has  had  in  England  more 
favour  than  that  of  emigration  practised  on  a  large 
scale."* 

The  government  was  advised  in  this  direction  not  alone  by 
the  economists,  but  also  by  several  official  committees  of 
inquiry.  In  1828  an  experiment  on  a  small  scale  was  car* 
ried  into  effect,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  it  proved 
successful.  The  total  number  transported  to  America  under 
this  scheme  was  2,592.*  The  select  conunittee  on  emigration 
of  1826  strongly  reconunended  emigration.  "Very  impor- 
tant evidence  by  Mr  Leslie  Foster  and  Mr.  Ninmio  wiU  be 
found  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  the  bog  lands  of 

^  NiduM  Export  p.  111. 

*  Jriak  Dishuhmuat  p.  832. 

*  A  Ldttr  to  Lord  JAn  BvtsA  London  1837  ;  and  see  PIm  ^  m  ^jMciofitf*  m  if  m( 
^  tk$  Iritk  Poor  Lami,  London  1838.  , 

*  Irdand  JoumaU  4^  toL  i  p.  28S. 

*  L'JrttuUU  SociaU  vol  ii  p.  121.  See  Btftj  O'Brien  Fi%  Tom'M  ofComcmiomsiolrAmd 
▼oL  iL  p.  143  end  eee  Duf ferin,  Irish  Emi^roHotk  «fe.  p.  28. 

*  O'iUrarke  Tk€  Oroai  Irish  Fammo  pp.  483-4.  Loid  Ckmonny  ^^'^-f'^t"^  InUulf 
of  the  enooungement  gnren  to  emigimtion  by  ibis  ezpetimeni.  A  LsUar  from  Lord  CImi- 
cKiry  to  Lord  Downshiro,  Dublin  1828. 
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Ireland;  but,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  advantages 
which  might  arise  &om  such  an  apphcation  of  capital,  they 
would  in  no  degree  supersede  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  contemporaneous  and  systematic  principle  of  emi- 
gration." The  committee  made  it  quite  plain  that  emigration 
to  Great  Britain  would  not  satisfy  its  desires.  "The 
question  of  emigration  as  connected  with  Ireland  has  been 
already  decided  by  the  population  itself;  and  that  which 
remains  for  the  legislature  to  decide  is  to  what  points  the 
emigration  shall  be  directed,  and  whether  it  shall  be  turned 
to  the  improvement  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  suffered  to  deluge  Great  Britain  with 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  . .  .  The  question  whether  an 
extensive  plan  of  emigration  shall  or  shall  not  be  adopted 
resolves  itself  into  this  simple  point,  whether  the  wheat-fed 
population  of  Great  Britain  shall  or  shall  not  be  replaced 
by  the  potato-fed  population  of  Ireland."^  The  Spring 
Rice  Committee  of  1830  also  insisted  on  the  necessity  for 
emigration,  and  recommended  that  facihties  should  be 
a^orded  by  the  government  to  such  peasants  as  were  dis- 
posed to  emigrate,  and  who  could,  either  by  themselves  or 
their  landlords,  provide  funds  to  defray  the  expense  of 
their  passage  to  and  location  in  America,'  It  was  pointed 
out  that,  whereas  emigration  from  Great  Britain,  by  tend- 
ing to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  encouraged  the  migration 
of  Irish  labourers  from  Ireland  to  England,  emigration 
from  Ireland,  by  tending  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  there, 
operated  to  check  such  migration.  The  important  committee 
on  pubUc  works  of  1885  on  the  other  hand  viewed  emigra- 
tion with  disfavour;  "While  the  empire  is  loaded  with  taxa* 
tion  to  defray  the  charges  of  its  wars,  it  appears  more 
poUtic  to  use  its  internal  resources  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  population,  by  which  the  revenue  of  the 
Exchequer  must  be  increased,  than  to  encourage  emigration,  < 
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by  which  the  revenue  would  suffer  a  ^ounution."^  The 
Poor  Inquiry  Commissioners,  as  we  l^ave  seen,  looked  on 
emigration  as  '^a  purely  temporary  expedient,  and  in  no  sense 
as  a  permanent  remedy."  The  Devon  Commissioners  took 
a  similar  view: — ^^We  desire  to  express  our  own  conviction 
that  a  well-organised  system  of  emigration  may  be  of  very 
great  service,  as  one  amongst  the  measures  which  the 
situation  of  the  occupier  of  land  in  Ireland  at  present  calls 
for.  We  cannot  think  that  either  emigration  or  the  exten- 
sion of  public  works  or  the  reclamation  and  improvement 
of  land  can  singly  remove  the  existing  evil.  All  these  rem- 
edies must  be  provided  concurrently,  and  applied  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.*'*  A  select  conmiittee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1846  recommended  '*that  increa- 
sed facilities  for  the  emigration  of  poor  persons  should  be 
afforded,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  government/** 
In  spite  of  these  many  recommendations,  no  legislative 
assistance  was  given  to  emigration  until  the  passing  of  the 
Irish  poor  law  in  1888,  one  section  of  which  enabled  the 
majority  of  the  ratepayers  in  any  union  to  strike  a  rate  of 
not  more  than  one  shilling  in  the  pound  to  aid  the  emigra- 
tion of  any  of  its  paupers.^  An  amending  act  of  1848  provi* 
ded  that  two-thirds  of  the  guardians  in  any  unicm  mi^t 
assist  any  person  who  had  been  in  the  poorhouse  for  three 
months  to  emigrate  to  a  British  colony,  and  might  charge 
the  expenses  on  the  union  or  on  the  electoral  division  on 
which  such  poor  person  had  become  chargeable,  the  rate 
to  be  levied  not  to  exceed  sixpence  in  the  pound.*  A  further 
amending  act  of  1847  enlarged  the  powers  of  guardians  in 
this  respect.  ^^If  any  occupier  of  land  within  any  union 
valued  under  £5.  is  willing  to  give  up  land  to  hb  landlord, 
and  to  emigrate  with  all  persons  depoident  upon  him  for 
support,  and  if  he  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  Secretary 

^  Stwnd  BtforU  *  Dmootk  Cmmm.  p.  114S. 

*  Poii.  Pflp.  No.  94  of  184S.  «  80c  61. 

■  6  and  7  Vici.  c  8S  t.  la 
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for  the  Colonies,  aad  if  the  landlord  is  willing  to  release 
him  from  all  elaim  for  rent,  and  to  provide  two-thirds  of 
the  sum  required  for  emigration,  then  the  guardians  may 
charge  the  deotoral  division  of  the  occupier  with  one  half 
of  the  sum  contracted  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  in  aid 
of  the  emigration  of  such  occupier  and  his  family/'^  The 
power  of  guardians  was  further  increased  in  1840.*  These 
acts  were  however  availed  of  to  but  a  very  limited  extent' 
The  amount  of  assistance  given  by  the  government 
directly  to  emigration  was  not  great;  but  emigration  never- 
thdess  continued  to  progress.  We  have  no  figures  of  the 
number  of  emigrants  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  extracts 
which  we  have  quoted  from  Lewis's  report  show  that  it 
was  considerable.  We  are  however  in  possession  of  approx- 
imate figures  relating  to  the  colonial  and  foreign  emigration, 
which  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  expense  of  the  passage, 
this  kind  of  emigration  constituted  a  substantial  drain  on 
the  manhood  of  Ireland.  The  figures  from  1882  to  the 
fsmine  are  as  follows:- 


Ntunber  of  emigrants  from  Irish 

porln  tp  cotoales  aod  fordia 

conntries. 

YEAS* 

18S2 

33.007 

1833 

20.417 

1834 

30.165 

1835 

10.815 

1836 

20,800 

1837 

25.382 

1S88 

4.424 

1889 

11.835 

1840 

28,148 

1841 

29.554 

1842 

89.686 

1843 

37.609 

1844 

54.289 

1845 

74.969 
105,955 

1846 

R.701.  nm'i i>VMlBry  laU p.  178.  Cmmu  1861. p.lr. 
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-  Although  the  emigration  previous  to  1846  was  insignifi- 
cant  compared  with  what  came  afterwards,  it  was 
nevertheless  substantial  when  considered  absolutely.  The 
strange  thing  that  first  strikes  us  about  it  is  the  fact  that 
it  did  not  appear  to  benefit  the  country  in  the  very  least; 
while  the  tide  of  emigration  became  greater  and  greater, 
the  misery  of  those  who  remained  at  home  became  worse  and 
worse.  This  was  undoubtedly  accounted  for  to  some  extent 
by  the  fact  that  the  people  who  emigrated  were  precisdy  those 
who  were  most  needed  in  Ireland.  Owing  to  the  cost  of  the 
passage  none  could  emigrate  to  the  <K)lonies  or  foreign 
countries,  unless  possessed  of  a  small  capital.  We  have 
abundant  evidence  that  it  was  the  small  artisan  dass 
and  middle  farming  dass  who  composed  the  bulk  of  the 
emigrants.  In  1801  Lord  EnniskiUen  complained  that 
great  numbers  of  emigrants  were  leaving  Derry,  ^^and  they 
are  all  the  well-affected  people  that  are  going.**^  In  1816 
Fed  complained  that  the  majority  of  the  emigrants  were 
fix^m  the  north,  and  remarked:  '*I  think  this  diminuticm  of 
the  Protestant  population  very  unfortunate."*  In  1828,  the 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  was  much  alarmed  by  the 
drain  on  the  Protestant  population.'  About  1828,  large 
niunbers  of  Protestants  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture 
went  to  America.^  The  owner  of  an  emigrant  ship  told  a 
committee  of  inquiry  that  it  was  mostly  respectable  agri- 
culturalists and  artisans  who  went,  and  that  more  Protest- 
ants went  than  Catholics  in  proportion  to  their  mmibers.* 
Mr.  NichoUs  insisted  that  there  should  be  government 
assistance  for  emigration  provided  in  the  poor  law  bill, 
because  "the  individuals  who  now  spontaneously  emigrate 
are  for  the  most  part  possessed  of  more  means,  and  more 
mental  and  physical  energy  than  their  neighbours.   They 

^OffiatiP^nf^iPuHk  Record  Offie$DMm  11^  carton  838  no.  019. 

*  Parker.  Sir  RtibiH  Ptd  toL  i.  p.  834,  Tonge.  lAit «/  Luri  Linrfool  toL  iL  p.  879. 
s  Offieud  Papera.  PiMie  Beeord  Office  DubSn  1790>1831.   cuton  838. 

*  CoMMf  of  ikf  DiaeonUnis  of  JrcUmd,  DoUin  1883. 

*  Sctcd  CommHtcc  of  1884-5.  Sndmieo  of  Jolm  AaUc 
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are  in  fact  forced  into  it  by  the  growth  of  a  lower  class  at 
home.  The  best  go — the  worst  remain."'  Mr.  Muggeridge 
found  that  the  emigrants  from  the  Ulster  ports  were  "with 
very  trifling  exceptions  all  Protestants,  and  many  of  them 
were  small  capitalists,  and  exactly  the  sort  of  [lersons  it 
was  most  desirable  to  keep  at  home."'  The  evidence 
before  the  Devon  Commission  estabUshed  "that  the  present 
emigration  does  not  relieve  us  from  those  classes  that  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  part  with;  that  the  voluntary 
emigrants  for  the  most  part  consist  of  families  possessing 
capital,  whilst  our  paupers  remain  at  home;  and  that  the 
young,  the  strong,  the  enterprising  and  the  industrious 
individuals  of  families  leave  us,  whilst  the  old,  the  impotent, 
the  idle  and  indolent  portions  stay  with  us."'  "Emigration" 
according  to  William  Blacker  "so  far  from  being  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  one  direct  and  influential  cause  of  their  continuance. 
It  is  the  wealthy,  the  industrious,  and  the  well-doing,  or 
the  young  and  the  healthy  and  strong  who  swell  the  emi- 
grant  list."' 

The  actual  emigration  which  took  place  was  thus  a 
source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  The  mass  of  the 
poor  peasantry  who  constituted  the  so-called  surplus  popu- 
lation were  unable  to  emigrate  through  poverty.  We  must 
therefore  inquire  whether,  assuming  that  their  removal  was 
advisable,  it  could  have  been  effected  by  government  aid 
as  economically  as  the  other  measures  for  the  regeneration 
of  Ireland  which  we  have  discussed.  This  question  was  fully 
investigated  by  the  Devon  Commission,  when  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  the  expense  of  a  state-aided  emigration 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  would  have  been  considerably 
more  than  that  of  a  thorough  reclamation  of  the  waste 
lands.  We  have  not  space  here  to  follow  the  calculations 

t  Stand  Rtpart  74. 

■  Rtporl  Dit  thi  BanHiixm  Wtmttt  p.  722. 

*  t>no»  Commn.  p.  56T. 

*  E4ta<f  m  Ai  But  Modi  of  Imjnwing  Ihi  ConJifisn  of  t/u  Latmring  Clami  in  Irtland. 
LondOQ  1646  :  and  we  Trerelvao  TAi  Iriih  Cririi  p.  es.  Butt,  The  Rait  in  Aid. 
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in  detail;  it  is  enough  to  state  that  the  cost  of  the  passage 
to,  and  location  of  an  emigrant  in  Upper  Canada  was  taken 
to  be  £21. 5s.  per  head,  or  £106.  5s.  for  an  average  familjr; 
that  it  was  estimated  that  £80  of  this  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  repaid,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  dead  loss; 
and  that  the  number  of  families  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  transport  would  be  102,868.  The  minimum  dead  loss 
thus  incurred  would  amount  to  £5,771,040;  and  the  return 
on  the  capital  which  would  be  ultimately  repaid  could  not 
exceed  8%.^  This  scheme  would  therefore  prove  more 
costly  than  the  alternative  scheme  of  reclaiming  the  waste 
lands,  which  involved  a  greater  initial  outlay,  but  which 
was  calculated  to  produce  a  handsome  return  by  way 
of  interest. 

The  dilemma  therefore  was  that,  if  the  government  left 
emigration  to  take  its  own  course,  the  best  and  not  the 
worst  elements  of  the  population  went,  and  the  country 
was  thus  weakened  instead  of  strengthened,  whereas  it 
could  interfere  only  at  colossal  public  expense.  Nor  was 
it  at  all  certain  that  the  good  results  expected  would  follow. 
The  place  of  those  who  emigrated  would  probably  soon 
be  filled  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  growth  of  the 
population.  Moreover  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  periods 
of  the  greatest  emigration  in  the  past  had  synchronised 
with  those  of  the  greatest  possible  misery  in  Ireland.* 
The  arguments  against  emigration  were  wdl  sunmiarised 
by  Sadleir*  as  follows:-  ^\1)  It  is  but  a  temporary  expe- 
dient on  the  acknowledged  principles  of  those  who  would 
adopt  it;  (2)  It  is  demonstrably  a  totally  worthless  rmedy, 
having  been  tried  largely  and  long  and  having  totalty 
failed,  and  (8)  the  disposable  revenue  of  the  country  would 
not  suffice  to  carry  the  scheme  into  effect  on  a  scale  suf- 
ficiently large  to  answer  the  purposes  oontaft[dated.'* 

The  government,  while  not  directly  encouraging  emigra- 


^  The  iMd«r  i»  nfeirad  tor  Um  full  fignnt  to  Jhmm  Ctmm,  pp.  MT  aa. 
*  Hub b v«tt pmlD SMlliM /NiaMi /to #■* te. p. m 
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tion  by  the  assistance  of  the  emigrants  firom  the  public 
funds,  nevertheless  indirectly  assisted  it  by  passing  other 
measures  which  rendered  it  inevitable  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  The  result  of  this  policy  was  that  the 
emigration  that  took  place  was  productive  of  the  greatest 
possible  damage  to  the  country  and  of  the  greatest  possible 
suffering  to  the  emigrants. 


CHAPTER   Vn. 

The  Obeat  FAMmE. 

Section  1.  Earlier  Famines. 

nr*HE  previous  chapters  have  been  devoted  to  a  dis- 
JL  cussion  of  the  great  problem  of  Irish  economic  life  in 
the  fitst  half  of  the  nineteenth  centmy,  the  apparent  dis- 
proportion between  the  population  and  the  available  resour^ 
ces  of  the  country.  We  have  seen  that  there  were  two 
possible  solutions  of  the  problem,  the  one  to  increase  the 
resources,  and  the  other  to  decrease  the  population;  and  that 
while  all  the  best  opinion  of  the  time,  including  that  of 
many  public  commissions  of  inquiry,  was  in  favour  of  the 
adoption  of  the  former  comrse,  the  latter  was  in  fact  adopted, 
both  by  the  landlords,  who  pursued  their  policy  of  consoli- 
dation regardless  of  consequences,  and  by  the  government, 
which  passed  a  series  of  measures  designed  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  landlords*  policy.  The  fundamental 
problem  however  was  no  nearer  solution  in  1845  than  it 
was  in  1800;  because,  in  spite  of  the  long  campaign  of  state- 
aided  clearances,  the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland 
remained  as  poor  as  ever — or  rather  grew  poorer  &om  year 
to  year.  The  problem  therefore  not  only  remained  unsolvedp 
but  became  more  acute.  Further  discussion  on  the  best  means 
of  solving  it  was  however  saved  by  the  interposition  of 
a  great  natural  catastrophe,  which  solved  it  completely 
and  beyond  all  discussion.  The  importance  of  the  great 
famine  of  1845-7  in  the  economic  history  of  Ireland  arises 
firom  the  fact  that  it  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  question 

2SS 
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of  disproportioQ  between  resources  and  population  by 
drastically  reducing  the  latter.  While  the  economists  and 
the  politicians  were  discussing  what  should  be  done  for 
Ireland,  the  potato  blight  provided  a  complete  and  unanswer- 
able solution. 

The  famine  of  1845-7  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  an  isolated  phenomenon  in  Irish  history.  Though 
often  referred  to  as  "the  great  famine",  it  is  more  frequently 
referred  to  simply  as  "the  famine."  Though  not  unintellig- 
ible, this  description  is  apt  to  be  misleading.  While  it  is 
perfectly  natural  that  the  unprecedented  magnitude  of 
the  calamity  of  1815-7  should  distinguish  it  in  a  special 
way  &om  all  previous  misfortunes  of  the  same  nature,  we 
sboiUd  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  calamity,  though 
unprecedented  in  extent,  was  not  unique  in  kind.  The 
truth  is  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  Ireland  had 
been  living  on  the  very  border  of  famine,  and  that  the 
border  was  not  unfrequently  crossed, 

As  we  have  seen,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  economic 
condition  of  Ireland  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  was 
the  dependence  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  on  a 
■ingle  article  of  food.  Naturally  the  fewer  the  commodities 
to  which  a  people  look  for  subsistence,  the  more  dangerous 
becomes  a  failure  of  the  supply  of  any  one  of  them;  and, 
when  one  article  alone  is  depended  upon,  any  failure  of 
that  article  becomes  a  mattef  of  vital  importance.  The 
danger  of  such  a  situation  is  aggravated  when  that  single 
article  is  one  which  is  in  its  very  nature  peculiarly  liable 
to  fail  in  certain  seasons.  The  potato  is  an  article  of  this 
kind.  The  many  diseases  to  which  this  plant  is  liable  to 
fall  a  \'ictim  are  thus  described  in  the  census  of  1851: — 
"It  appears  that  the  potato  dies  in  the  ground  by  what 
^  is  termed  the  "Dry  Rot",  without  ever  vegetating,  as  was 
frequently  the  case  from  the  year  1882  to  1880;  that  it 
suffers  from  extremes  of  wet  at  all  periods  of  its  development 
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after  vegetation  has  coinmeiiced»  but  especially  during  the 
latter  end  of  siunmer  and  beginning  of  harvest;  that  at  a 
later  period  it  is  liable  to  sour  and  rot,  both  before  being 
dug  and  also  when  in  the  pits»  by  inundations  and  excessive 
moisture  saturating  the  ground,  as  occurred  in  the  memor- 
able autunm  of  1821;  that  it  is  subject  to  partial  Might 
by  arrest  of  growth  at  the  most  critical  period  of  its  [nogress, 
firom  the  slight  frosts  which  sometimes  occur  in  spring 
and  early  harvest;  and  to  complete  destructicm  of  the 
tuber  itself,  by  the  direct  influence  of  those  very  severe 
and  premature  frosts  which  have  occasionally  occurred 
/  so  early  even  as  October  and  November  (as  in  1789)  and, 
which,  by  converting  the  starch  of  the  potato  into  sugar, 
make  it  unfit  for  present  use,  and  render  its  preservation 
impossible.  To  these  ordinary  and  accidental  means  of 
destruction  may  be  added  the  distemper  in  the  leaves, 
denominated  the  Curl,  which  appears  diiefly  in  summer; 
and  finally  the  BUghif  that  mysterious  disease,  which 
fatally  affected  leaves,  stalks  and  tubers  in  rapid  succession, 
and  to  which  the  recent  wide-spread  calamity  is  to  be 
attributed.**^ 

The  dependence  of  a  large  population  upon  so  delicate 
a  root  was  fraught  with  danger.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Ireland  had  been  subject  to  recurring 
periods  of  famine,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop. 
The  history  of  these  famines  before  1845  is  admirably 
summarised  in  the  census  of  1801:"The  following  resume 
will  show  how  Kttle  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the 
stability  of  the  potato  crop,  and  how  frequent  have  been 
the  warnings  given  of  its  liability  to  decay.  As  already 
stated,  the  potato  was  introduced  into  Irdand  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  we  have  no  proof  that  it  was 
so  extensively  planted  as  to  become  a  staple  article  of  human 
food,  and  to  displace  com  to  any  extent,  until  towards 

^  Cmnu  iff,  IrtUmd  1851  pt  V.  p.  S41.  The  defaoto  of  Om  potato  m  the  itapte  food 
of  A  oountrjr  are  wall  liatod  in  John  ReTtnt'  E9iU  of  Ik*  8taU  of  JreUnid  London  1887. 
and  in  Sandham  EUy*!  Pottion  Fift  md  PoUtia  A$  Cunt  of  inUtnd  London  IStf. 
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the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  great  destruc- 
tion of  the  potato  crop  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1739-40, 
and  was  attributed  to  the  early,  very  severe,  and  long- 
continued  frost  of  that  period.  There  had  been  a  very 
wet  summer  and  autumn  in  1789;  and  although  the  frost, 
no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  destruction,  yet 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  potato  failures  in  1789, 
1740,  and  1711,  were  not  altogether  attributable  to  the 
severity  of  the  winters.  A  century  ago,  improvidence  and 
bad  agriculture  were  more  marked  than  in  the  present  day  ; 
and  thus,  when  the  great  frost  broke  out  in  the  November 
of  1789,  and  which  increased  in  intensity  during  the  following 
month,  it  found  all  the  potato  crop  not  already  used,  in 
the  ground,  either  undug,  or  in  pits  with  such  a  loose  cover- 
ing of  earth  as  was  penetrable  to  the  frost;  and  thus  it  was 
said  that  the  potato  crop  was  destroyed  in  one  night.  Three 
hundred  thousand  people  are  stated  to  have  perished  of 
famine  resulting  from  this  failure.  Even  in  1711  the  people 
yttK  cautioned  against  eating  potatoes,  which  were  believed 
to  be  diseased,  and  likely  to  produce  disease  in  man. 

"In  1756  a  new  epidemic  constitution  commenced,  and 
the  seasons  were  characterized  by  extreme  wetness,  yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  potato  suffered.  There  had  been 
a  series  of  unusual  wet  seasons  preceding  the  year  1765, 
which  was  memorable  for  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell 
in  the  early  part  of  it,  and  the  excessive  drought  in  the 
commencement  of  summer — an  amount  of  heat  and  dryness 
so  great  that  the  trees  dropped  their  leaves  for  want  of 
moisture,  and  cattle  were  unable  to  supply  milk; — the 
potatoes  were  scarce  and  small,  as  occurred  again,  under 
like  circumstances  in  1826.  In  1770  there  was  a  potato 
failure,  attributed  to  the  curl,  or  disease  in  the  leaves; 
and  this  is  the  first  year  in  which  we  read  of  an  epiphytic 

#to  any  degree  in  Scotland,  because,  in  all  probabiUty  the 
potato  only  then  began  to  be  cultivated  to  such  an  extent 

•  there  as  to  attract  attention  in  case  of  failure.  The  earUest 
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date  assigned  by  writers  for  its  cultivation  in  Sootlaadi 
except  in  gardens,  is  1728. 

"In  1775  the  disease*  denominated  curl  destroyed  the 
potato  crop  in  Flanders  to  such  an  extent  that  its  cultivation 
was  for  a  time  aknost  abandoned.  From  this  we  may 
suppose  that  the  potato  was  then  in  general  use  in  the  Low 
Countries.  'The  disease/  says  Van  Adbrodc,  ^increased 
firom  year  to  year  to  that  degree  that  the  root  was  threatened 
with  total  destruction;  and  fresh  seed  was  introduced  from 
Virgmia.'  The  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels  gave  a  priste 
for  the  best  treatise  on  the  cause  of  the  malady. 

^'Although  we  do  not  read  of  any  special  failure  in  the 
potato  crop  about  the  year  1779»  yet  that  philosophical 
writer,  Arthur  Young,  informs  us  that  in  some  of  the 
northern  counties,  the  people  sprinkled  their  potato  land 
with  lime,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Black  RoL  And  now 
again  we  read  of  s3rmptoms  of  degmeracy  in  the  plant 
in  Scotland,  where  the  curl  prevailed  for  the  first  tiniQ 
and  the  deterioration  of  the  plant  continued  in  so  mari^ed 
a  degree  that  in  1784  or  1785  the  whole  crops  of  the  Lothians 
were  affected  by  it.  In  1784  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
intense  frost  injured  the  potato  in  Ireland.  In  lattt  years 
the  people  seemed  aware  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the 
frost,  and  denominated  the  potato  so  injured,  ^'jpugfotin/* 
expressive  of  its  softness.  The  year  1700  was  one  of  unusual 
character,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  weathar  here 
was  uncommonly  severe,  the  spring  cold  and  late,  the 
summer  suffocatingly  hot,  damp,  and  rainy,  while  south 
winds  were  prevalent.  The  fruits  perished  from  mould, 
and  there  was  a  disease  among  vegetables,  especially  potatoes 
and  cabbages.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  1708  was  unusu- 
ally  wet  in  Ireland,  and  1799  was  particularly  ooM;  general 
bad  harvests  ensued,  but  we  do  not  read  of  any  qiedal 
destruction  of  the  potato  crop,  although  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  suffered  materially,  together  with  the 
wheat  and  oats. 
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"In  1800  there  was  a  partial  failure  of  the  potato,  owing 
to  excessive  drought;  the  disease  appeared  in  the  stalks, 
but  science  has  not  informed  us  what  the  specific  nattu% 
of  the  epiphytic  was;  and  the  harvest  generally  was  a  bad 
one.  Great  scarcity  and  distress  succeeded  this  time.  The 
potato  also  failed  in  England,  and  for  some  years  afterwards 
the  curl  injured  many  of  the  best  varieties  there.  In  1801 
there  was  a  very  general  potato  failure  in  Ireland,  attributed 
to  obstructed  vegetation,  consequent  upon  the  heat  and 
drought,  while  the  roots  were  yet  in  the  ground.  Again, 
in  1807,  the  frost,  which  set  in  about  November  with 
unusual  severity,  destroyed  about  one-half  of  the  potato 
crop.  In  1809  the  curl  again  injured  the  potatoes,  though 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  failure; 
but  in  1811,  the  spring  and  early  siunmer  of  which  year 
were  excessively  wet,  a  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
was  again  reported.  At  this  time,  as  on  subsequent  occasions, 
the  loss  of  the  potato  was  not  much  felt  during  the  year 
in  which  it  occurred;  as,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  there 
is  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  derived  from  the  year's 
crop  to  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  community  until 
the  following  spring.  In  1812  some  of  the  early  planted 
potatoes  likewise  failed,  but  not  sufficiently  as  to  affect 
human  life. 

"The  memorable  frost  in  the  winter  of  1813-14  did  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  food  of  men  in  this  island,  although  it 
was  the  forerunner  toother  calamities  of  a  character  no  less 
remarkable;  but  a  new  and  memorable  pestilential  consti* 
tution  now  commenced.  In  1816 — the  spring  being  unusu- 
ally backward,  the  summer  and  autumn  also  very  late, 
and  the  whole  year  characterized  by  far  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  rain — the  potato  again  failed  very 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom.  At  this  time  the  stalk 
was  the  part  chiefly  affected,  and  the  disease  was  attributed 
to  the  excessive  wet  and  extreme  cold  of  the  seasons.  The 
potato  crop,  in  England  as  well  as  Ireland,  was  especially 
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defectire,  which  shows  how  wide-spread  and  malignant 
were  the  peculiar  atmospheric  influences  which  charae* 
terized  that  well-known  period.  The  accounts  of  this 
epidemic  in  Ekigland  state  that  early  in  September  the  pota* 
toes  were  Slackened  and  spoiled;  they  smell  at  a  distance 
the  same  as  aft^  a  frosty  night  late  in  October* — symptoms 
which  indicated  a  similarity  between  the  epidemic  of  that 
period  and  the  one  with  which  we  have  lately  become  so 


^he  end  of  1880  was  distinguished  for  the  great  quantity 
of  snow  which  fell;  heavy  and  extensive  inundations  followed^ 
which  produced  remarkable  telluric  phenomoia  early 
in  the  following  year.  May  and  Jime,  1821,  were  dry,  coM, 
and  frosty;  but  the  autunm  was  one  of  unusual  moisture; 
the  rain  accumulated  upon  the  sur£aee  of  the  ground,  the 
rivers  rose,  the  lakes  swelled,  and  the  floods  spread  far 
and  wide  over  the  face  of  the  land,  while  the  rain  continued 
to  pour  in  torrents  during  November,  December,  and  part 
of  the  following  January.  It  was  scarcely  possible,  and 
generally  unprofitable,  to  dig  out  the  potato  crop — ^it 
soured  and  rotted  in  the  ground;  and  although  a  sufficiency 
was  obtained  in  the  dry  and  upland  districts  to  support 
human  life  for  some  months,  it  was  expended  early  in  the 
ensuing  spring;  and  then  destitution,  famine,  and  pestilence 
in  quick  succession  followed.  Fortunately  these  effects 
were  not  general  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  occupied 
a  district  which  might  be  defined  by  a  line  drawn  from 
I  the  bay  of  Donegal,  upon  the  north  side,  at  the  junction 
.'  of  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Ldtrim,  to  Youg^iai  harbour, 
;  where  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Watford  border  on  the 
south — ^thus  including  the  whcde  western  seaboard  of  Sligo, 
Mayo,  Galway,  Clare,  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork;  all  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic,  the  influence  of  whidi 
though  mild  is  moist.  A  failure  of  the  potato  crop  was 
reported  in  Scotland  in  1828. 

'*In  1825  the  seasdns  were  mild,  yet  we  read  of  a  partial 
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taSbaie  of  the  potato  crop;  the  test  of  which  in  this»  as  well 
as  in  previous  and  subsequent  years  of  failures,  may  be 
mstanoed  by  the  rise  of  tJie  price  of  potatoes.  Epidemic 
diseases  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  during  the  excessively 
dry  summer  of  1896,  yet  the  potato,  although  stunted  in 
growth,  was  free  from  any  epiphytic;  and  the  same  remark 
hohis  good  with  respect  to  that  crop  in  America;  but  in 
parts  of  Holland  and  Germany  there  was  an  unmistakaUe 
fsihire  of  the  potatoes,  especially  in  Holstein.  The  year 
18S9  was  wet,  and  the  month  of  August  particularly  so; 
the  crops  were  beaten  down  by  the  heavy  rains  and  severe 
storms,  and  in  all  the  low  grounds  the  water  overran  the 
potatoes,  and  so  remained  for  many  weeks;  thus  a  great 
quantity  of  the  potatoes  were  lost  this  year  also.  The 
great  arterial  drainage  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  that 
has  taken  place  since  that  period,  the  lowering  of  the  waters 
of  some  of  our  principal  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  several 
places  the  consequent  drying^up  of  the  great  turloughs 
and  callows  must  to  a  large  extent  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
calamities  similar  to  the  foregoing. 

"In  18M,  we  read  'that  violent  storms  and  heavy  rains 
farott^t  upon  the  West  of  Ireland  another  failure  of  the 
potato,  with  its  usual  accompaniment  of  famine  and  pesti- 
lenee,'  but  it  was  principally  confined  to  the  coasts  of 
Mayo,  Galway,  and  Donegal.  This  blight  was  common 
to  parts  of  America,  and  to  Germany,  where  it  bontinucd 
fat  two  3^ears.  In  1882,  and  for  several  years  following 
in  succession,  an  unmistakable  eiMdemic  attacked  the 
potato  in  spring  throughout  Ireland,  and  also  extended  to 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  to  America.  In  1888  it  presented 
not  only  the  appearance  of  the  etiri,  but  likewise  attacked 
the  potatoes  in  the  pits.  In  1884  the  failure  was  chiefly 
observed  in  the  early-planted  potatoes,  but  having  been 
discovered  in  spring,  was  to  a  certain  extent  susceptiUe 
of  remedy.  Although  there  was  an  intermission  in  1885, 
a  partial  jGuture  of  the  potato  was  observed  in  several 
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parts  of  Ireland  in  1886,  which  had  been  wet,  and  July 
and  August  unusually  so;  and  the  price  of  food  rose  to  a 
height  almost  unparalleled.  Both  in  188S  and  1886  failures 
of  the  potatoes  were  noted  in  Scotland.  We  have  no  recorded 
account  of  any  special  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
in  1888,  which  was  also  a  wet  year,  but  the  inherent  con- 
stitutional weakness*  of  that  esculent  was  observed,  and 
the  deterioration  in  the  best  kinds  of  the  potato  fonned 
the  theme  of  public  remark  at  the  time.  In  1880  there  was 
an  unmistakable  failure  of  that  crop,  attributed  to  the 
incessant  rains,  and  the  extensive  inundations  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  In  New  En^and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
potato  found  a  formidable  enemy  in  the  Black  Btui,  whidi 
'struck  universally  on  the  27th  of  August.'     % 

*'The  year  1880  was  characterized  by  an  amount  of  moisture 
unparalleled,  according  to  modem  observations;  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  fell  near  Dublin  being  nearly  10  inches  beyond 
the  average;  and  the  potatoes  failed  throughout  the  western 
and  midland  counties.  Part  of  1840  was  likewise  character- 
ized by  excessive  moisture;  although  there  was  less  rain 
than  in  the  previous  year,  yet  it  came  down  at  an  unpropi- 
tious  period; — the  potato  crops  failed  again  in  Leinster 
and  Mimster;  and  upon  both  occasions  great  distress 
followed.  The  Scotch  islands  of  Arran,  and  the  Highlands, 
are  said  to  have  suffered  from  partial  potato  failures  yearly 
from  1880  to  1842  inclusive.  In  1840  the  potato  disease 
prevailed  to  such  a  degree  in  Germany  as  to  threaten  the 
total  extinction  of  that  esculent  there;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  crop  was  extensively  affected  in  that  country 
with  a  disease  called  ^^Dry  Gafigrene'\  In  1841  excessive 
rains  occurred  in  August,  causing  a  partial  destruction 
of  crops,  especially  in  the  south  of  Ireland;  the  year  was 
cold  and  frosty,  and  although  not  specially  characteriied 
for  its  wetness,  the  number  of  days  (246)  up<m  which  rain 
fell  was  very  great.  As  much  as  10.58  inches  of  rain*  fdl 
in  July,  August,  and  October.   In  1842,  which  was  more 
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tiian  unusually  unfisvourable  to  vegetatioii,  we  read  that 
^although  the  harvest  generally  was  good,  the  potato  crop 
was  injured  by  the  inundations/  1848  was  more  fatal  to 
animal  than  vegetable  life,  epizootics  largely  predominating 
over  vegetable  diseases  in  Ireland;  but  in  other  countries, 
and  especially  in  North  America,  the  potato  crop  suffered 
severely  from  the  Dry  i^of— evidently  the  commencement 
of  that  great  BliglU  which  prevailed  during  the  ensuing 
five  or  six  years.  In  1844,  the  severity  of  the  seasons  again 
acting  prejudicially  upon  vegetable  life,  there  was  a  partial 
fulure  of  the  potato,  and  destitution  again  followed  in 
its  wake*  The  faUures  were  noted  soon  after  the  seed  was 
planted;  and  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  even  as  early 
as  the  month  of  June,  the  first  symptoms  of  that  vegetabk 
pestilence  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  late  misery 
appeared;  and  although  the  crop  was  reported  generally 
a  good  one,  acute. observers  remarked  the  degmeracy  oi 
the  tubers,  and  prognosticated  that  the  future  crop  would 
citlier  CmI  entirely  when  any  additional  predisposing  causes 
ensoed,  or  would  send  up  a  puny  and  diseased  stalk.  The 
disease  likewise  showed  itself,  late  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year»  in  En^^and,  especially  in  Kent  and  Devonshire.  In 
America,  also,  although  the  weather  was  dry,  the  potato 
crap  was   very   defective,    having  suffered   much  from 

In  view  of  this  melancholy  recital,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Ireland  had  been  in  a  chronic  state  of  famine 
for  many  years  previous  to  the  great  calamity  of  1840. 
This  ocmdusion  was  arrived  at  by  the  census  c<»nmissioners: 
— ^**We  have  thus  seen,  that  during  the  hundred  years 
previous  to  this  date,  repeated  failures  in  the  potato  crop 
of  Irdand  were  noted.  Public  aid  was  afforded,  and  private 
benevolence  largely  contributed,  to  save,  year  by  year. 


^  OSmwm 


a/  IrtUmd  1S61,  pi.  V.  pp.  888-41;  and  aee  WiUe  An  Immdrf  mto  tU  Tmm  a/ 
IJMM^IIfOiiMral  17m  «/tlUP0tato  Ml /fibii^DuUmlSM.  "Tow  las  tot" 


to  BcaonoBl  **  A  pea  pit  A  k  mwM  ^poqtte,  oil  aniioiioa  « 
k  fuBitti,  fat  pNCiMi  •atmfifw,eiMadfciiik''  X7ffaMbi8MM<«ToLLpJ07. 
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from  absolute  starvation,  those  who  were  reduced  to  waut 
by  the  failure  of  their  favourite  and  prolific  esculent  but 
which,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  in  all  weathers,  during 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  in  dryness  and  in  moisture^ 
whether  planted  early  or  late,  was  destined  to  liAil,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  leaving  those  who  trusted  to  its  support 
for  food  and  mamtenance  nearly  destitute  tot  months 
together  previous  to  the  ensuing  crop  arriving  at  maturity; 
so  that  a  state  of  clmmic  famine  had  existed  in  many 
districts  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  for  several  years 
antecedent  to  the  late  great  potato  failure.  This  may  be 
seen  from  the  newspapers  and  other  public  records  of  the 
day,  and  receives  confirmation  from  tiie  number  of  parlia- 
mentary grants  made  to  relieve  the  frequent  distress  of 
these  districts.**^ 

Section  2.    The  Course  of  the  Famine. 

It  was  the  conditions  imder  which  the  potato  was  culti- 
vated rather  than  any  inherent  defects  of  the  plant  itself 
that  caused  its  failure  to  be  attended  by  such  disastrous 
consequences.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  contemporary 
writers  to  contend  that,  had  the  staple  article  of  Irish  diet 
been  wheat  or  oats,  the  famine  could  not  have  occurred. 
Thus  Trevelyan  says:  ^^A  population  whose  ordinary  food 
is  wheat  and  beef,  and  whose  ordinary  drink  is  porter  and 
ale,  can  retrench  in  periods  of  scarcity,  and  resort  to  cheaper 
kinds  of  food,  such  as  barley,  oats,  rice  and  potatoes. 

^  Cmmm  0/  Ifdamd  1861,  pi  V.  p.  24S.  For  ftirtiMr  ptftlealtn  of  famiiMf  jprarkoi 
lo  1846  see  R^pmi  •/  UU  CSmmm^Im  AfpcntM  to  Dittikuli  RdUt  ^  A§  Pmr  rfMUm, 
Dublin  1814,  Viiw  of  <^  AgneuUwol  SiaU  of  Irdtmi  Londoii  18SS.  Tn&amn  BmdoB, 
Snfgutioiu  on  A*  Bm€  Mods  of  Ummg  Ao  Pmmt  ProotOmf  Dkirm  §»  Pmi  of  dM 
Sotah(^IrdmtdVuhUnlBB2^BepoHof8a€eiComm4Uo$otiDU§a$o€mddUZ^how^ 
m  Irdgmd  London  1819,  Ftaads  Eogvi,  Oh$tnetum$  on  tho  Conditim  of  Ae  MtUdU 
md  Lovor  Oassot  im  the  NijsrA  of  IrAmi  London  1810,  Rtpori  of  Ao  Fromoiimm  of  As 
ComrniUMofMomagommUfrnVuRdiofofDiitreuodDittrietim 


Hous0,IhMin,  J)uhUn  1622, PraOieaiViowtmdSwgMtiumt by mbmoE^ 
Ropon  of  adoa  CommUtot  on  the  Bmplomnmd  of  tko  Poor  m  Irdomd  1823,^  UtUt  <m  A« 
Slai€ofIrohmdbjtaiJAkUofpataui%.  London  18», Dr. Doyle, £«ll«r te TJbMOf  AwtM^ 
IttM  Dublin  18SL  lUp<»i  of  tho  Wotttm  CcmmiUOi  ^  Ao  lUUtf  of  Ao  Tritk  Poor  ISSl. 
OnlAo  Fmhtn  of  Ao  Kmo  Crop  DubUn  1886. 
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But  those  who  are  habitually  and  entirely  fed  on  potatoes 
live  upon  the  extreme  verge  of  hiunan  subsistence*  and»  when 
they  are  deprived  of  their  accustomed  food»  there  is  nothing 
cheaper  to  which  they  can  resort.    They  have  already 
reached  the  lowest  point  in  the  descending  scale*  and  there 
is  nothing  beyond*  but  starvation  or  beggary."^  Trevelyan* 
in  common  with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  error  on  this  point.   It  is  true  that  the  potato 
is  the  cheapest  and  lowest  of  all  foods;  that  it  is,  as  we  have 
insisted  above*  peculiarly  unsuitable  as  the  staple  article 
of  a  people's  diet*  because  it  is  a  plant   pecuharly  subject 
to  disease  and  decay.   There  is  therefore  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  a  peasantry  engaged  in  the  production  of  com 
is  in  a  happier  position  than  one  engaged  in  the  production 
of  potatoes*  so  long  as  the  produce  is  intended  for  the  market. 
The  peasant  who  produces  com  cultivates  a  crop  which 
is  fairly  constant  from  year  to  year*  and  which  is  certain 
to  fetch  a  reasonably  high  market  price;  while  the  peasant 
who  is  engaged  on  potato  culture  is  the  victim  of  low  prices 
and  of  much  uncertainty.  This  distinction  however  ceases 
to  carry  weight  when  the  crop  is  produced  not  for  the  market 
but  for  the  peasant's  own  consumption.    In  this  case* 
whether  the  crop  be  of  potatoes  or  of  com*  a  total  fail\u*e 
spells  ruin  for  the  producer.  In  Ireland  the  peasant's  crop 
was  produced  not  for  the  market  but  for  domestic  consump- 
tion; not  for  money  but  for  f6od.   It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
in  such  a  state  of  affairs  the  producer  of  potatoes  was  any 
worse  off  in  the  event  of  a  total  failure  than  the  producer 
of  com.   In  either  case  the  failure  would  entail  the  total 
annihilation  of  the  peasant's  means  of  subsistence.  It  may 
be  said  that  com  can  be  kept  from  one  year  to  another* 
whereas  the  potato  cannot  be  kept  for  more  than  a  few 
months*  and  that  therefore  a  corn-growing  people   may 
make  provision  against  bad  years  in  advance.   No  doubt 
this  is  generally  true*  but  we  must  remember  that*  whatever 
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crop  is  cultivated,  no  provision  can  be  made  for  futue 
years,  when,  as  was  the  case  in  Ireland,  each  fomily  has 
barely  sufficient  to  support  itself  during  the  current  season. 
Even  were  the  potato  as  easily  preserved  as  wheat  or  oats, 
no  store  could  have  been  put  aside  by  the  Irish  peasantry, 
who  were  reduced  to  the  cultivation  of  the  smallest  holding 
upon  which  life  could  be  supported. 

Isaac  Butt  thus  described  the  absolute  dependence  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  on  the  potato:— **The  destruction  of 
the  potato  crop  entailed  a  double  misery  upon  the  pow. 
It  destroyed  their  food,  and  at  the  same  time  it  took  from 
them  their  income.  Let  the  com  of  England  fail,  and  you 
have  indeed  the  distress  among  her  population  that  a 
scarcity  of  the  means  of  subsistence  will  occasion,  but  the 
capacity  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  purchase  that 
subsistence,  were  it  offered  at  the  accustomed  price,  is  left 
unimpaired.  Far  different  however  was  the  effect  of  the 
withering  of  the  potato  gardens  and  the  conacres  of  Ireland. 
The  poor  man's  store  was  altogether  gone;  a  purchaser  of 
provisions  he  never  had  been — the  means  of  purchasing 
them  he  never  had.  Send  the  potatoes  into  the  market 
at  the  usual  price,  and  the  cottier  who  never  had  the  where- 
withal to  purchase,  if  unsupported  by  the  charity  of  others, 
must  still  starve.  His  whole  wealth  has  perished  in  his 
potato-ridge;  not  only  was  the  usual  quantity  of  provisions 
removed  from  the  country,  but  his  power  of  commanding 
a  share  of  those  that  were,  or  might  be  in  it,  was  gone."^ 

In  Ireland  the  potato,  in  addition  to  being  grown  on  this 
unsatisfactory  system,  was  cultivated  to  an  extent  uneqi{al- 
led  elsewhere,  so  that  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  would 
naturally  affect  a  greater  proportion  of  the  families  of  Ireland 
than  of  any  other  country.  Whenever  the  staple  food  of  a 
community  perishes  the  community  is  bound  to  suffer; 
and  in  Ireland  the  staple  food  happened  to  be  the  potato. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  &ihire  of  1M5-6  was  not 

^  lU  Fmm»  m  A*  Imd  p.  7. 
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confined  to  Ireland;  the  crop  also  flEdled  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  and  in  parts  of  England,  particulariy  in  Wilt- 
shire, Somersetshire  and  Devonshire.^  Yet  these  British 
failures  have  not  been  remembered  to  the  present  day 
as  among  the  most  appalling  calamities  recorded  in  history, 
simply  because  the  number  of  people  in  Great  Britain  who 
depended  on  the  potato  for  their  sustenance  was  but 
small.  The  blight  was  equally  virul^it  in  both  countries; 
but  its  evil  effects  were  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
the  population  who  were  supported  by  the  plant  which  it 
attacked. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  calamity  was 
so  unprecedented  in  its  severity,  as  to  have  been  practically 
incapable  of  being  foreseen.  ^^Sometimes  the  failure  occurred 
in  a  single  year,  sometimes  during  two  in  succession;  but 
in  no  other  period  have  we  had  to  deplore  its  loss  in  five 
consecutive  years."*  Even  assuming  that  the  Irish  people 
had  been  living  on  com  instead  of  potatoes,  and  that  they 
had  exercised  the  utmost  possible  providence  in  accumulat- 
ing reserves  of  grain  for  a  period  of  scarcity,  it  is  hardly 
likdy  that  they  would  have  laid  aside  sufficient  to  carry 
them  through  a  succession  of  several  years  of  total  failure. 
However  we  regard  the  matter,  we  are  driven  to  conclude 
that  no  blame  for  the  sufferings  of  the  famine  should  be 
attributed  to  the  Irish  people  simply  because  they  engaged 
to  such  a  degree  in  the  cultivation  of  the  potato.  That 
they  depended  upon  a  plant  that  proved  so  unreliable  in  the 
result  was  their  .misfortune  and  not  their  fault. 

The  actual  Cscts  of  the  course  of  the  potato  disease 
are  well  known  and  do  not  require  any  elaboration.  They 
can  be  briefly  narrated  in  the  words  of  Trevdyan:  *The 
potato  disease,  which  had  manifested  itself  in  North  America 
in  1844b  fint  appeared  in  these  islands  late  in  the  autumn 
of  184S.    The  early  crop  of  potatoes,  which  is  generally 

>  laa  Awmd  Rtfpri  tf  F^  Lmf  CcmmiMUmin  1547.  Nkholto,  ff wfsrf  f^  A*  Aifiidl 
^Mf  Lam  roL  IL  pp.  891-3.  Sidorf  of  1k$  8eaitk  Poor  Lam,  p.  199. 

>  CfliiM  9^  trOmd  IflSl  pi.  T.  p.  sa. 
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about  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  and  is  dug  in  September  and 
October,  escaped;  but  the  late,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
the  ^people's  crop\  and  b  taken  up  in  December  and 
January,  was  tainted  after  it  arrived  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  maturity.  When  the  disease  had  once  commenced,  it 
made  steady  progress,  and  it  was  often  found,  on  opening 
the  pits,  that  the  potatoes  had  become  a  mass  of  rottenness. 
Nevertheless,  this  year  the  attack  was  partial;  and  although 
few  parts  of  the  country  entirdy  escaped,  and  the  destruction 
of  hiunan  food  was,  on  the  whole,  very  great,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  crop,  which  had  been  a  more  than  usually 
large  one,  was  saved.  The  wheat  crop  was  a  full  average; 
oats  and  barley  were  abundant;  and  of  turnips,  carrots, 
and  green  crops,  including  a  plentiful  hay  harvest,  there 
was  a  more  than  sufficient  supply.  On  the  Continent, 
the  rye  crops  failed  partially,  and  the  potato  disease  was 
very  destructive  in  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  west 
of  Germany. 

*ln  the  following  year  (1846)  the  blight  in  the  potatoes 
took  j)lace  earlier,  and  was  of  a  much  more  sweeping  and 
decisive  kind.  *0n  the  27th  of  last  month  (July),  I  {lapsed,' 
Father  Mathew  writes  in  a  letter  published  in  the  parlia- 
mentary papers,  ^froQi  Cork  to  Dublin,  and  this  doomed 
plant  bloomed  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  an  abundant  harvest. 
Returning  on  the  8rd  instant  (August),  I  beheld  with  sorrow 
one  wide  waste  of  putrefying  vegetation.  In  many  places 
the  wretched  people  were  seated  on  the  fences  of  their 
decajring  gardens,  wringing  their  hands,  and  wailing  bitterly 
the  destruction  that  had  left  them  foodless/  The  first 
s}rmptom  of  the  disease  was  a  little  brown  spot  on  the  leaf, 
and  these  spots  gradually  increased  in  number  and  size, 
until  the  foliage  ¥rithered  and  the  stem  became  brittle, 
and  snapped  oft  immediately  when  touched.  In  less  than 
a  week  the  whole  process  was  accomplished.  The  fields 
assumed  a  bladcened  appearance,  as  if  they  had  been 
burnt  up,  and  the  growth  of  the  potatoes  was  arrested 
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when  they  were  not  larger  than  a  marble  or  a  pigeon's  e^. 
No  potatoes  were  pitted  tliis  year.  In  many  districts  where 
they  had  been  most  abundant,  full-grown  wholesome  pota- 
toes were  not  to  be  procured;  and  even  in  London  and  other 
large  town*',  they  were  sold  at  fancy  prices,  and  were 
consumed  as  a  luxury  by  the  wealthy,  rice  and  other  sub- 
stitutes being  had  recourse  to  by  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  crop  of  wheat  this  year  was  barely  an  average  one, 
while  barley  and  oats,  particularly  the  former,  were  deci- 
dedly deficient.  On  the  Continent,  the  rye  and  potato 
crops  again  failed,  and  prices  rose  early  in  the  season  above 
those  ruling  in  England,  which  caused  the  shipments  from 
the  Black  Sea,  Turkey,  and  Egj-pt,  to  be  sent  to  France, 
Italy,  and  Belgium;  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  season, 
that  our  prices  rose  to  a  point  which  turned  the  current 
of  supplies  towards  England  and  Ireland.  The  Indian 
com  crop  in  the  United  States  tliis  year  was  very  abundant, 
and  it  became  a  resource  of  the  utmost  value  to  this  country. 
In  the  third  year  (1847)  the  disease  had  nearly  exhausted 
itself.  It  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  the 
plants  generally  exerted  fresh  vigour  and  outgrew  it."' 
The  years  1845-7  were  characterized  by  failures  other 
than  those  cf  the  potato.  They  constituted  a  period  of 
disease  of  nxany  other  plants,  the  crops  of  which  proved 
considerably  less  abundant  than  usual.  "To  the  deficiency 
in  vitality  in  vegetable  life  may  be  mainly  traced  the  cala- 
mities of  this  memorable  period.  It  was  not  the  potato 
alone  which  was  attacked;  wheat,  oats,  and  in  time  turnips,  ) 
beans,  and  onions  etc,  were  affected;  even  the  hardy  race  j 
of  the  pines  suffered  and  large  tracts  of  larch  trees  and  other 
coniferae  decayed."*  The  animal  kingdom  experienced 
a  simultaneous  period  of  disease.  "An  epizootic  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia had  spread  extensively  over  the  cattle  pastures 
of  Europe,  and  proved  remarkably  fatal  to  the  bovine 
*  Tk4lTlihCriiv pf.U-ll.Onlbe ioaiti^upectot thubSgbtMi,  Sirm  Tfu  Pctaia 
_..._...  ,...,..,^.n  ^  ,.,  ,  ....     -vPi.tatoifBTTfl.imBJiuffBiKdj.I.oiidoti  ISie. 
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spedesy  espedaUy  in  Holland  and  Germany,  for  a  numbar 
of  years  antecedent  to  1840.  This  disease  invaded  Irelaiid 
about  1880  and  for  the  ten  years  period  following  that  date 
largely  affected  the  homed  cattle  in  the  country,  especially 
the  modem  improved  breeds — ^thus  seriously  HinnAgipg 
the  interests  of  the  grazier  and  stock  farmer  • .  •  •  During 
the  ej^idemic  period  animal  life  among  all  descriptions  of 
cattle  was  more  or  less  affected,  with  the  exception  of  horses. 
....  Sheep  perished  from  the  rot,  and  even  domestic  fowl 
decreased  \mder  the  mortal  influence  of  the  prevailing 
atmospheric  constitution.*'^  The  potato  failure  moreover 
tended  to  decrease  the  stocks  of  some  other  kinds  of 
food  much  in  use  in  Ireland.  '^With  its  failure  those 
valuable  animals  the  pigs  were  almost  extinguished  in  many 
districts;  which  was  also  to  a  great  extent  the  case  with 
the  poultry."*  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  period  of  the 
famine  was  one  of  shortage  in  many  directions.  The  value 
of  the  produce  destroyed  by  the  blight  was  estimated  to 
amount  to  sixteen  million  pounds.* 

We  do  not  intend  to  harrow  our  readers  with  any  detailed 
description  of  the  misery  produced  by  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop.  We  could  fill  page  aft»  page  with  the  most 
horrifying  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people. 
We  forbear  from  doing  so  however,  because  the  tale  has 
been  told  so  often  before  and  because  we  are  concerned 
with  the  causes  and  results  of  the  calamity,  rather  than  with 
its  actual  details.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  the 
quotation  of  a  single  passage,  which  is  eloquent  <m  account 
of  its  detachment.  It  is  to  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  the 
Census  of  1851,  and  was  therefore  written  some  years 
after  the  actual  famine,  so  that  its  author  cannot  be  accused 
of  the  hysteria  produced  by  the  spectacle  of  horrifying 
sights.  ^^Agriculture  was  neglected,'*  we  read  in  this  cold 
unimaginative  blue  book,  **and  the  land  in  many  places 
untilled.    Thousands  were  supported  from  day 

i  /M.  >  iM.  •  ML 
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to  day  upon  the  bounty  of  outdoor  relief;  the  closest  ties  of 
kindred  were  dissolved;  the  most  ancient  and  long-cherished 
usages  of  the  people  were  disregarded;  food  the  most 
revolting  to  human  palates  was  eagerly  devoured;  the  once 
proverbial  gaiety  and  light  heartedness  of  the  peasant 
people  seemed  to  have  vanished  completely;  and  village 
merriment  or  marriage  festival  was  no  longer  seen  or  heard 
throughout  the  regions  desolated  by  the  intensity  and 
extent  of  the  famine;  finally,  the  disorganization  of  society 
became  marked  and  memorable  by  the  exodus  of  above 
one  million  of  people,  who  deserted  their  homes  and  hearths 
to  seek  fur  food  and  shelter  in  foreign  lands,  of  whom  thou- 
sands perished  from  pestilence  and  the  hardships  endured 
on  sliipboard.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  in  imagin- 
ation what  people  will  and  are  forced  to  do  before  they 
die  from  absolute  want  of  food,  for  not  only  does  the  body 
become  darkened,  the  feelings  callous,  blunted,  and  apathe- 
tic; but  a  pecuhar  fever  is  generated,  which  became  but 
too  wei!  known  to  the  medical  profession  in  Ireland  at  that 
time,  and  to  all  those  engaged  in  administering  rehef.  In 
this  state  of  what  may  almost  be  called  mania,  before  the 
final  collapse  takes  place,  when  the  victim  sinks  into  utter 
prostration  through  inanition,  some  instances  may  have 
occurred  at  which  human  nature  in  its  ordinary  healthy 
condition  revolts.  Thus  a  stipendiary  magistrate  stated 
in  Galway  in  extenuation  of  the  crime  of  a  poor  prisoner 
brought  up  for  stealing  food,  that  to  his  own  knowledge 
before  he  was  driven  to  the  theft,  he  and  his  family  had 
actually  consumed  part  of  a  human  body  lying  dead  in 
the  cabin  with  them.  Generally  speaking  the  actually 
starving  people  Uved  upon  the  carcases  of  diseased  cattle, 
upon  dogs,  and  dead  horses,  but  principally  on  the  herbs 
of  the  field,  nettle  tops,  wild  mustard,  and  watercresses. 
and  even  in  some  places  dead  bodies  were  found  with  grass 
in  their  mouths.  The  shamrock  or  wood  sorrel,  mentioned 
by  Spenser  as  forming  part  of  the  food  used  by  the  starving 
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people  in  his  time,  does  not  now,  owing  to  the  extirpation 
of  woods,  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  atford  any  nutriment; 
but  along  the  coast  every  description  of  seaweed  was  g^ier- 
ally  devoured,  often  with  fatal  consequences;  even  the  diUisk 
or  ^^salt-leaf ",  though  a  safe  occasional  condiment,  became 
the  cause  of  disease  when  used  as  the  sole  support  of  life."^ 
The  patience  of  the  poor  people  under  this  heavy  load 
of  oppression  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed 
it.  *^No  such  amount  of  suffering"  we  read  in  the  Census  of 
1851  ^^has  been  chronicled  in  Irish  history  since  the  days 
of  Edward  Bruce;  and  yet,  through  all,  the  forbearance  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  and  the  calm  submission  with  which 
they  bore  the  deadliest  ills  that  can  fall  on  man  can  scarcely 
be  parallelled  in  the  annals  of  any  people . .  •   The  slight 
amount  of  crime  of  a  serious  nature  which  prevailed  through- 
out  Ireland  during  the  years  of  extreme  destitution  was 
remarkable.*'*  This  aspect  of  the  Irish  peasant's  character 
had  also  imi»ressed  Sir  Grcorge  Comewall  Lewis:  ^*It  may 
be  remarked  that  some  active  interference  either  actual 
or  apprehended  with  the  ordinary  state  of  the  ptosantry 
is  required  in  order  to  rouse  thai  to  aggressive  measures; 
some  positive  ill  usage,  or  infliction  of  eviU  sudi  as  eject- 
ment from  land,  driving  for  rent  etc;  to  the  mere  passive 
state  of  suffering  produced  by  scantiness  of  food  or  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  the  Irish  peasants,  a  dass  r^oark- 
able  for  their  patient  endurance,  are  willing  to  submit, 
and  hence  we  find  that  at  times  when  a  large  part  of  the 
population  are  hanging  over  the  verge  of  starvation,  the 
country  is  nevertheless  for  the  most  part  tranquil/'' 


^  Cmuui  of  IrOamd  1851  pt.  V.  p.  243.  Thote  who  wiah  for  fuHber  putioiilAitof  tbe 
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Section  3.  The  Cost  of  the  Famine. 


As  we  said  above,  the  problem  of  population  versue 
resources  was  tragically  solved  by  the  faniine.  The  period 
preceding  1845  had  been  remarkable  for  a  steady  and 
continuous  growth  of  population;  and  the  period  after 
that  year  was  equally  remarkable  for  its  steady  and  continu- 
ous decrease.  The  immediate  decrease  in  the  population 
consequent  on  the  famine  was  the  result  of  two  causes, 
emigration  and  death. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  system  of  evictitsa  and 
clearances  was  strengthened  and  reinforced  during  the 
famine  years,  partly  by  the  action  of  the  landlords  in  their 
desire  to  rid  their  lands  of  paupers,  and  partly  as  «  result 
of  the  famous  Gregory  or  quarter-acre  clause.  Innumerable 
f&miUes  were  turned  out  on  the  roads;  and,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  new  holding  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
or  to  find  employment  in  manufacturing  industry,  there 
were  no  alternatives  but  starvation  or  emigration.  The 
number  of  emigrants  consequently  swelled  to  an  unpre- 
cedented xJegree.  "The  annual  emigration  from  the  aoth 
Jime  IMb'to  the  end  of  1846  averaged  61,242.  Such  how- 
ever was  the  effect  of  the  potato  blight  and  the  warning 
voice  of  the  pestilence  that  the  number  rose  to  105,955 
in  1846,  after  which  the  emigration  seemed  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  an  epidemic,  and  in  1847  the  numbers  who 
left  the  country  more  than  doubled  those  who  departed 
in  the  previous  year.  Owing  to  a  sUght  mitigation  of  the 
potato  blight,  and  a  consequent  improvement  in  the  harvest 
of  1847,  there  was  an  arrest  of  the  exodus  at  the  beginning 
of  18*8,  when  the  numbers  who  emigrated  only  amounted 
to  178,159;  but  in  the  following  year  they  again  rose  to 
214,425.  In  1850  the  amount  of  emigration  was  209,054.  . 
The  emigration  reached  its  highest  point  in  1851  when  the  1 
numbers  amounted   to   249,721,"*    Two  features   besides 

■  Cmnu  0/  /rcbnd  18SI  pL  V.  p.  243. 
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its  magnitude  distinguished  the  emigration  following  from 
that  preceding  the  famine.  One  was  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  emigrants  proceeded  to  the  United  States  instead 
of  to  British  colonies;  and  the  other  was  that  those  who  went 
materially  aided  the  departure  of  those  who  remained 
by  the  remittance  of  large  sums  of  money.  The  contribu- 
tions so  made,  either  in  the  form  of  prepaid  passages,  or  of 
money  sent  home,  were  estimated  to  amount  to  £400,000 
in  1848,  £540,000  m  1849,  £957,000  in  1850,  and  £990,000 
in  1851.^  Besides  those  who  emigrated  to  the  colonies  and 
the  United  States,  large  numbers  emigrated  to  Great 
Britain,  ^^Many  have  reached  Manchester  and  the  other 
manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire,  as  well  as  of  the  West 
Riding  and  Cheshire ....  Large  numbers  of  Irish  have  also 
landed  at  Newport  and  Chepstow,  and  have  thence  moved 
on  to  Cheltenham  and  other  towns  in  the  Midland  counties. 
A  considerable  number  of  Irish  poor  (estimated  at  about 
a  thousand  within  a  week)  have  recently  been  landed  in 
London  by  steamer  from  Cork  and  Dublin.  In  addition 
to  these  some  Irish  have  reached  the  metropolis  from  Bristol 
and  Newport."* 

The  losses  suffered  by  the  population  on  account  of  the 
abnormally  high  death  rate  were  even  greater  than  those 
incurred  through  emigration.  The  growth  in  the  death 
rate  during  the  famine  can  best  be  realized  by  considering 
that,  of  all  the  deaths  recorded  in  the  decennial,  period 
1841-51,5-1  per  cent,  took  place  in  1842,5*2  per  cent,  in 
1848,  5*6  per  cent,  in  1844,  6*4  per  c^it.  in  1845,  0«1  per 
\  cent,  in  1846,  18*5  per  cent  in  1847,  15-4  per  cent,  in  1848, 
17«9  per  cent,  in  1849,  and  12*2  per  cent,  in  1850.*  The  first 
and  most  immediate  cause  of  this  increased  death  rate 
after  1845  was  simple  starvation.  ""In  every  cotmtry,'* 
we  read  in  the  excellent  and  exhaustive  report  on  the  table 


^  Cmtui  aflriimd  1961  ^IwL 

*  IM  Ammd  B^paH  «/  Pomr  Lam  CvmmnmMur»  1SA7.  Oo  Um  appalUng  mOhtint^ 
eodnred  by  the  anugimnts  lee  O'Souzke  Or^tU  IrUk  Fmmma  pp.  497  M. 
s  Cmnu  of  Irttmd  1S61  p.  I 
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of  deaths  published  by  the  census  commissioners  ^^even 
in  England,  deaths  from  starvation  are  annually  recorded. 
The  deaths  registered  in  England  from  privation  of  food 
were  for  many  years  above  100  annually;  and  even  in  the 
year  18M  as  many  as  78  persons  perished  there  from  want. 
In  the  Irish  returns  prior  to  1841  only  117  deaths  were 
registered  from  starvation  for  the  two  years  prior  to  that 
period;  but  from  thence,  according  to  the  registration  made 
in  1861,  deaths  from  this  cause  began  notably  to  increase; 
from  187  in  the  year  1842  to  616  in  1846.  After  that  date 
deaths  attributed  to  starvation  increased  rapidly  so  as  to 
amount  to  2,041  for  the  year  1846;  in  1847  they  reached 
the  great  height  of  6,068;  and  in  the  two  following  years 
1848  and  1849  taken  together  they  amounted  to  9,896. 
In  1860  they  were  even  more  than  in  1846;  and  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1861  as  many  as  662  deaths  attributed 
to  starvation  were  recorded.  The  total  deaths  returned  to 
us  under  the  head  of  starvation  amounted  to  21,770.  As 
many  as  888  of  these  occurred  in  workhouses,  being  persons 
received  in  a  dying  state  as  a  result  of  previous  privation. 
Large,  therefore,  as  the  total  deaths  from  this  cause  returned 
to  us  on  the  census  forms  appear,  a  review  of  the  past 
circumstances  of  the  kingdom  will,  we  think,  strengthen 
the  belief  that  many  more  must  have  perished  from  disease 
remotely  induced  by  privation  during  the  years  of  famine 
and  pestilence."^ 

Next  in  number  to  the  deaths  fix>m  starvation  were 
those  resulting  from  pestilences  which  accompanied  the 
famine.  The  most  fatal  of  these  diseases  was  that 
known  simply  by  the  name  of  fever.*  **Up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1846  the  annual  average  mortality  from  fever 
in  Irdand  was  but  7,249  ....  According  to  the  information 
with  which  we  have  been  supplied,  the  disease  increased 
gradually  from  1840  to  1846,  when  the  deaths  reached  17,146 


^  p.  268.         •Ml  madinl  pttrtlculaa  of  (hit  diM«»  an  to 
U  ftmnl  fai  (1»  Cmuui  H  IhUmd    1661  pt  t.  pp.  S46-7. 
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in  the  latter  year.  In  1847  there  were  67,095  deaths  from, 
fever;  in  1 848  there  were  45,048;  in  1840  as  many  as  80,816; 
and  in  1850,  28,545."^  These  figures,  appalling  thou^  * 
they  are,  do  not  represent  the  whole  toll  which  the  fever 
exacted.  ^'The  Irish  typhus  of  this  period  was  of  a  highly 
contagious  nature,  and  was  carried  by  those  who  fled  in 
dismay  from  the  famine  and  the  pestilence  to  the  sister 
kingdom — ^where  it  spread  rapidly  throughout  'Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Manchester  and  other  townr 
and  districts  in  which  the  Irish  emigrants  worked*  It  was 
also  carried  on  board  the  emigrant  vessels,  in  which*  the 
crews  and  passengers  were  in  several  instances  decimated 
by  it,  even  before  they  reached  the  destined  port^  while 
at  Quebec  and  New  York  it  spread  its  pestilentiid  infludioe 
among  those  sufferers,  who,  wasted  by  previous  destitution 
in  Ireland,  and  the  hardships  and  privations  induced  during 
the  time  they  were  cooped  up  between  the  decks  of  a  closely 
packed  plague-ship,  became,  even  when  allowed  to  breathe 
the  pure  air  of  the  shore,  ready  victims  for  its  fury/'* 
The  census  commissioners,  taking  everything  into  account, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  250,000  people  perished  from 
fever  between  1845  and  1851.' 

Besides  the  fever,  many  less  deadly  pestilences  raged 
in  Ireland  during  the  famine.  Scurvy  appeared  in  county 
Kildare  in  1845,  spread  to  parts  of  the  west  in  1846  ,and 
was  general  throughout  the  country  in  the  next  year. 
''Under  the  head  of  Purpura  and  Scurvy"  we  read  in 
the  census  ''were  registered  167  deatiis;  and  of  these 
the  greater  bulk  was  returned  from  hospitals  and  work- 
houses, upon  medical  authority,  during  the  years  from  1846 
to  1850  inclusive.  These  deatiis  form  however  but  a  small 
proportion  of  those  which  absolutely  occurred  throughout 
the  country,  either  directiy  or  indirectiy  as  the  consequence 
of  scurvy;  and  we  have  introduced  the  subject  here»  not 

^  Cmaut  of  IrAmd  1851  pL  y.  p.  247. 
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somuoh  because  of  the  fotelily  of  the  disease,  as  on  aeoount 
of  its  fanning  so  remarkable  an  iUustration  of  the  peculiar 
pestilential  period  from  which  the  country  suffered."^ 
Dysentery*  the  habitual  companion  of  famine*  also  accoun- 
ted for  many  deaths.  **The  first  manifest  increase  of  dysen- 
tery occurred  in  1846;  it  then  rose  rapidly  to  its  climax  in 
the  sucpeeding  yeiM^,  the  numbers  being  5*402  in  the  former* 
and  25*757  in  the  latter.  In  1848*  the  deaths  from  dysentery 
amounted  to  18*480*  and  from  diarrhoea  to  7*264;  in  1849 
bo^  these  diseases  occurring  on  about  the  same  proportions, 
produced  death  in  20*446  instances;  and  in  1850  the  mor- 
tality from  both  these  causes  was  10*224.">  At  the  end 
of  1848  an  epidemic  of  cholera  broke  out*  producing  80*156 
deaths  in  the  following  year.* 

* .  Death  was  not  the  only  evil  result  of  the  epidemics  of 
this  terrible  period.  Frcmi  the  economic  point  of  view* 
pomanent  incapacity  is  even  more  detrimental  than  death; 
and  we  must  therefore  draw  attention  to  the  great  increase 
of  blindness  resulting  from  ophthalmia*  and  to  the  growth  of 
insanity  during  the  famine  years.  At  the  time  of  the  1851 
census  Irdand  presented  the  largest  proportion  of  blind  of 
any  country  in  Europe*  with  the  exception  of  Norway;  and 
the  number  of  inmates  in  Irish  hmatic  asylums  greatly 
increased  in  the  year  following  the  famine.^ 

The  figures  which  we  have  quoted  do  not  give  any  real 
idea  of  the  loss  which  the  population  of  Ireland  suffered 
during  these  years.  An  attempt  to  ascertain  the  real  extent 
of  this  loss  was  made  by  the  census  commissioners*  who 
aimed  at  calculating  what  the  population  of  Ireland  would 
have  been*  had  the  famine  not  occurred.  The  following  is 
the  result  of  this  attanpt:-  "Supposing  the  immigration 
and  emigration  to  have  been  equal*  and  that  the  increase 
of  populaticm  by  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  in  a 
similar  ratio  to  that  which  had  taken  place  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  last  sixteen  years*  viz.  1-0086  per  cent. 

^  iM.  p.  SOa       >  iW.  p.  851.       •  /M.  p.  858.       «  iKi.  pp.  SSSU 
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/  par  annum,  the  number  of  peofde  in  Ireland  would  have 
been  9,010,798  on  the  80th  March  1851.  But,  as  the  last 
census  returns  have  only  afforded  a  population  of  6t662,88tf, 
it  is  important  to  account  (as  far  as  is  possible  in  the  unfiur* 
tunate  absence  of  any  general  registraticMi  of  births  and 
deaths)  for  the  deficiency  in  the  population  of  nearly  S| 
millions,  independent  of  the  emigration.  Inevitable  defi- 
ciencies must  result  from  any  retrospective  inquiry  derived 
from  the  remnant  of  a  population  upon  a  certain  day 
subsequent  to  the  events  to  which  it  has  reference.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  disruption  of  the 
population  in  any  walk  of  life,  so  much  the  more  difftcult 
will  be  the  attempt  to  acquire  subsequent  informationt 
and  consequently  the  less  will  be  the  amount  of  recorded 
deaths  derived  through  any  household  form, — for  not  only 
were  whole  families  swept  away  by  disease,  and  large 
districts  depopulated  by  emigration,  or  the  inhalMtants 
driven  to  seek  a  reftige  in  the  workhouse,  but  whole  villa- 
ges were  eUaced  from  off  the  land.  Yet  notwithstanding 
these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  complete  enumeration  of 
deaths,  and  with  a  great  decrease  of  population  fitnn  non- 
births,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  marriages,  and  other 
causes  which  during  some  portion  of  the  period  sensibly 
affected  the  question —  the  recorded  mortality  for  the  last 
five  years  of  the  decennial  period  1841-51  was  as  great  as 
985,866,  or  very  nearly  one  million."^  In  O'Rourke's  book  on 
the  famine  the  number  of  deaths  is  calculated  at  1.240.000.' 

Section  i — The  Belief  Measures. 

Having  dealt  briefly  with  the  causes,  the  course,  and 
the  effects  of  the  famine,  let  us  next  consider  the  measures 
which  were  taken  to  alleviate  its  ravages.  This  subject 
falls  naturally  into  two  divisions,  the  private  and  the  public 
relief  measures. 

>  pp.  8454.       •  DU  OfMi  iritk  Fmms  p.  4QS. 
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It  18  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
efforts  made  by  private  charity,  not  only  in  Ireland^  but 
in  Great  Britain  and  abroad*  to  minimize  the  sufferings 
caused  by  the  potato  failure.  As  early  as  November  1846 
the  English  Society  of  Friends  opened  a  subscription  and 
sent  a  deputation  to  Ireland.  In  January  of  the  following 
year  was  fotmded  the  British  Association  for  the  Relief  of 
Extreme  Distress  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland,  which  collected  and  distributed  ftmds  amount- 
ing to  £268,261.  Shortly  afterwards  a  Queen's  Letter  was 
issued,  in  response  to  which  £171,588  was  collected.  Of 
these  large  sums  one*sixth  was  allotted  to  Scotland  and 
five-sixths  to  Ireland.^ 

Innumerable  smaller  bodies  also  exerted  themselves  to 
relieve  the  Irish  distress  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  ^'Besides 
the  great  stream  of  charity"  says  Trevelyan  *^here  were 
a  thousand  other  channels  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace, 
and  of  the  aggregate  result  of  which  no  estimate  can  be 
formed.  There  were  separate  committees  which  raised  and 
sent  over  large  sums  of  money.  There  were  ladies'  associa- 
tions without  end  to  collect  small  weekly  subscriptions 
and  make  up  clothes  to  send  to  Ireland.  The  opera,  the  fancy 
basaar,  the  foshionable  ball  rendered  tribute,  and  above 
all  there  were  the  private  efforts  of  numberless  individuals, 
each  acting  for  himself  and  choosing  his  own  almoners,  of 
which  no  record  exists  except  on  High.  •  • . 

^In  the  contemplation  of  this  great  calamity  the  people 
of  the  United  States  forgot  their  separate  nationality  and 
remembered  only  that  they  were  sprung  fh>m  the  same 
origin  as  ourselves.  The  sjrmpathy  there  was  earnest  and 
universal,  and  the  manifestation  of  it  most  generous  and 
munificent.  The  contributions  from  this  land  of  plenty 
consisted  principally  of  Indian  com  and  other  provisions .... 
The  fireight  and  charges  on  the  supplies  of  food  and  clothing 
sent  to  Ireland  by  charitable  societies  and  individuals. 

^  Trardyta  Th$  Irkk  OHrit  pp.  67*8. 
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as  well  from  the  United  StsteB  and  Canada  on  the  one  iide» 
as  from  England  on  the  other»  were  paid  by  the  government 
to  an  amomit  exceeding  £50,000;  all  customs  dues  were 
remitted  . . .  ."* 

In  Ireland  itself  private  charity  was  no  less  active  than 
abroad.  A  large  committee,  known  as  the  General  Central 
Relief  Committee  for  all  Ireland,  was  founded  in  Dublin, 
and  collected  subscriptions  amounting  to  £50,000,  many 
of  which  were  contributed  by  the  colonies  and  foreign 
countries.  The  Irish  Relief  Association  for  the  Destitute 
Peasantry  whidi  had  been  established  in  1881  was  revived, 
and  distributed  large  sums.  The  Irish  Society  of  Friends 
was  conspicuous  for  its  charitable  activity;  and  the  Ladies* 
Relief  Association  for  Ireland  and  the  Ladies*  Industrial 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Remunerative  Labour 
among  the  Peasantry  of  Ireland  did  excellent  woric.  Innu* 
merable  other  associations  and  individuals  lent  their  aid  in 
the  good  work,  and  nobody  can  deny  that  private  charity 
did  all  it  could  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  terrible  period.* 

The  calamity  was  however  of  such  a  magnitude  that 
private  charity  alone  could  not  deal  with  it;  and  public 
action  became  imperative.  We  shall  here  describe  the 
measures  taken  by  the  government  in  their  order,  and  shall 
reserve  our  comments  and  criticisms  until  later. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the 
lowering  of  the  import  duties  on  com,  with  the  object  of 
increasing  the  supply.  On  the  27th  January  1846  he  jnto- 
posed  his  measure  for  the  relaxation  of  the  duties  oa  the 
importation  of  foreign  com,  by  which  the  scale  of  duties 
payable  on  wheat  was  to  range  from  four  to  ten  shillings 
per  quarter,  and  Indian  com,  whidi  had  previously  been 
charged  with  the  same  duty  as  barley,  was  to  pay  only 
one  sbiUing  a  quarter.  This  was  to  last  till  February  1840 
when  a  uniform  duty  of  one  shilling  a  quarter  was  to  be 
charged  on  every  description  of  grain.  The  bill  passed  the 

>  All  pp.  60-1.       •Atf.pp.Sl^ 
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Honse  of  Commons  in  June.  In  the  following  January 
Lord  John  Russell  introduced  bills  to  suspend  until  the 
1st.  of  September  1847  the  duties  on  foreign  com,  and  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  navigation  laws  on  the  import- 
ation of  com  in  foreign  vessels.  The  suspension  of  the 
com  and  navigation  laws  wa.s  subsequently  extended  to 
the  1st.  March  1848.' 

The  government's  next  step  was  to  order  from  the  United 
States  £100.000  worth  of  Indian  com.  Owing  to  the  pro- 
hibitory duty,  Indian  com  was  unknown  as  an  article  of 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  private  merchants 
therefore  could  not  complain  of  interference  with  a  trade 
which  did  not  exist.  Thus  the  government  continued  to 
adhere  to  the  sacred  principle  of  laissez  faire,  and,  in  order 
still  further  to  adhere  to  the  principle,  the  transaction  was 
kept  secret  as  long  as  possible.  In  order  to  distribute  this 
food,  central  dep6ts  were  estabhshed  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland  under  the  direction  of  officers  of  the  commissariat) 
with  sub-dep6ts  under  the  charge  of  the  constabulary  and 
coast  guards;  and,  when  the  supplies  in  the  local  market  were 
insufficient,  meal  was  sold  through  these  dep6ts  at  reason- 
able prices.  In  the  time  of  the  heaviest  pressure  one  sub- 
dep6t  retailed  as  much  as  twenty  tons  of  meal  daily.  Relief 
committees  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  selling  food 
to  those  who  could  buy  it  and  giving  it  to  those  who  could 
not,  the  requisite  funds  being  obtained  from  private  sub- 
scriptions aided  by  the  government. 

These  arrangements  were  very  good  as  far  as  they  went, 
but  they  rested  on  the  fundamentally  false  assumption 
that  what  was  needed  was  to  procure  a  supply  of  food 
in  the  famine-stricken  areas.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
provision  of  such  a  supply  did  not  tend  materially  to 
relieve  the  situation,  for  the  simple  reason,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  that  the  Irish  peasantry  had  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  their  food,  and  therefore 
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when  their  home  grown  stocks  feiled»  they  had  no  money 
wherewith  to  purchase  food.  It  was  therefore  imperative 
that  purchasing  power  should  be  provided  for  the  peasantoy; 
and  the  method  by  which  this  end  was  attained  was  by 
the  provision  of  public  works  on  which  the  poor  ooukl 
be  employed  and  earn  a  wage. 

These  public  works,  which  were  avthorised  by  a  statute 
of  1846,^  were  to  be  undertaken  on  the  iq>plication  of  the 
magistrates  and  principal  cess-payers  of  the  district,  the 
expenses  of  executing  them  to  be  defrayed  by  an  advance 
of  public  money,  half  of  which  was  a  grant,  and  half  a  loan 
to  be  repaid  by  the  barony.  It  was  made  a  fundamental 
condition  of  grants  for  these  works  that  they  should  be 
beneficial  purely  to  the  public  and  should  not  benefit 
any  private  landowners.  The  result  of  this  limitation  was 
that  most  of  the  works  undertaken  were  completely  usdess 
as,  for  example,  roads  constructed  for  miles  into  the  bog. 
The  largest  number  of  persons  employed  under  this  act  was 
07,000.  The  existence  of  a  large  and  unprecedented  source 
of  emplo3rment  at  which  substantial  wages  could  be  earned 
for  comparatively  light  work  had  a  pernicious  effect  on  the 
ordinary  agriculture  of  the  country,  as  the  labourers  were 
drawn  away  from  tillage.  The  relief  works  were  ccmsequently 
brought  to  an  end  on  the  fifteenth  of  August  1846.  The 
total  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  government  on 
Irish  relief  up  to  this  date  was  £758,872,  of  which  £868,000 
was  in  loans  and  £865,872  in  grants. 

The  failiure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1846  called  for  further 
measures  of  relief,  and  a  new  system  of  public  works  was 
inaugurated  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  A  statute*  was 
passed  making  the  whole  expense  of  public  works  authorised 
a  local  charge,  and  the  deficiencies  were  directed  to  be 
repaid  by  a  rate  levied  according  to  the  poor  law  valuation, 
which  made  the  landlords  liable  for  the  whole  amount  on 
tenements  under  £4  yearly  value,  and  for  a  proportion, 

^  9  Mid  10  Vict  al.       *8aadlOVicLcl07. 
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generally  amounting  to  half,  on  tenements  above  that 
value,  instead  of  according  to  the  grand  jury  cess,  the  basis 
of  the  repayments  under  the  previous  act,  which  laid  the 
whole  burden  upon  the  occupier.  It  was  also  determined 
that  the  wages  given  on  the  relief  works  should  be  slightly 
below  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  the  district;  that  the 
persons  employed  should  as  far  as  possible  be  paid  by  task 
or  in  proportion  to  the  work  actually  performed;  and  that 
the  relief  committees,  instead  of  giving  tickets  entitling 
persons  to  employment  on  public  works,  should  furnish 
lists  of  persons  requiring  relief  which  should  be  carefully 
revised  by  the  officers  of  public  works. 

The  provision  of  employment  for  the  people  was  thus 
ensured  and  the  other  problem  of  the  provision  of  food 
had  next  to  be  considered.  It  could  not  be  expected  that 
private  traders  would  adapt  themselves  sufficiently  rapidly 
to  supply  the  totally  new  demands  of  the  Irish  market, 
and  the  government  therefore  were  faced  with  the  difficulty 
of  having  to  insure  that  a  double  supply  of  food  would  be 
available,  when  required,  without  unduly  interfering  with 
the  operations  of  the  private  trader.  It  was  therefore 
announced,  (1)  that  no  orders  for  supplies  of  food  would  be 
sent  by  the  government  to  foreign  countries,  (2)  that  the 
interference  of  the  government  would  be  confined  to  those 
western  districts  of  Ireland  in  which,  owing  to  the  former 
prevalence  of  potato  cultivation,  no  trade  in  corn  for  local 
consumption  existed,  and,  (8)  that  even  in  these  districts 
the  government  dep6ts  would  not  be  opened  for  the  sale 
of  food  while  it  could  be  bought  from  private  dealers  at 
reasonable  prices.  The  reUef  committees  of  the  preceding 
season  were  reorganised,  and  inspecting  officers  were 
appointed  to  superintend  their  proceedings.' 

The  successful  working  of  the  new  scheme  of  public 
works  depended  largely  on  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
local  gentry,  but  that  cooperation  was  unfortunately  not 

I  TrcTBly«n 'op.  eil.  pp.  35-6. 
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forthcoming,  and  the  whole  labour  of  working  the  scheme 
devolved  upon  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who 
obviously  were  not  in  a  position  to  detect  frauds,  or  to 
observe  economy,  so  completely  as  administrators  with 
local  knowledge.  *^he  resident  gentry  and  ratcrpayers, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  prob- 
able amount  of  destitution  in  their  neighbourhood,  the 
siun  required  to  reUeve  it,  the  works  upon  which  that  sum 
could  best  be  expended,  and  who  had  the  necessary  local 
knowledge,  in  almost  every  case  devolved  these  functions 
upon  the  Board  of  Works,  who  could  only  act  on  such 
information  as  they  could  obtun  fh>m  naval  and  military 
officers  and  engineers,  most  of  whom  were  selected  from 
among  strangers  to  the  district,  in  order  to  prevent^  undue 
influence  being  used.  After  that,  to  advance  funds;  to  select 
the  labourers;  to  superintend  the  work;  to  pay  the  people 
weekly;  to  enforce  proper  performance  of  the  labour; 
if  the  farm  works  were  interrupted,  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  labour  reqtiired  for  them;  to  select  and  draft  off  the 
proper  persons  to  perform  it;  to  settle  the  wages  to  be  paid 
to  them  by  the  farmers,  and  see  that  they  were  paid;  to 
furnish  food,  not  only  for  all  the  destitute  out  of  doors* 
but  in  some  measure  f6r  the  paupers  in  the  workhouse; 
were  the  duties  which  the  government  and  its  officers 
were  called  upon  to  perform.  The  proprietors  and  assodated 
rate-payers,  having  presented  indefinitely^  said  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  government  and  its  officers  if  the  people  were 
not  instantly  employed,  and  these  officers  were  blamed 
ev^i  by  persons  of  character  and  understanding,  if  they 
were  not  at  once  equal  to  execute  the  duties  which  in  this 
country  are  performed  in  their  respective  districts  by  thou- 
sands of  country  gentlemen,  magistrates,  guardians,  over- 
seers, surveyors,  &c.,  resident  throughout  the  country,  and 
trained  by  the  experience  of  years  to  the  performance  of 
their  various  functions.  The  Board  of  Works  became  the 
centre  of  a  colossal  organization;   5,000   separate  works 
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had  to  be  reported  upon;  12,000  subordinate  officers  had  to 
be  superintended.  Their  letters  averaged  upwards  of  800 
a  day,  and  the  number  received  on  each  of  the  following 
days  was: 

January     4th — 8,104  April  19th— 4,840 

February  15th— 4,900  May    17th— 6,088 


''The  strain  on  the  springs  of  society  from  this  monstrous 
system  of  centralisation  was  fearful  in  the  extreme.  The 
government,  which  ought  only  to  mediate  between  the 
different  classes  of  society,  had  now  to  bear  the  immediate 
pressure  of  the  millions,  on  the  sensitive  points  of  wages 
and  food.  The  opposition  to  task-work  was  general,  and 
the  enforcement  of  it  became  a  trial  of  strength  between 
the  government  and  the  multitude.  The  officers  of  the 
board  were  in  numerous  instances  the  objects  of  murderous 
attacks,  and  it  became  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  whole  community,  to  have  recourse  to  the  painful 
expedient  of  stopping  the  works  whenever  cases  of  insub* 
ordination  or  outrage  occurred.*'^  Not  only  did  the  gentry 
neglect  to  work  the  scheme,  but  they  actually  increased 
the  burden  which  it  imposed,  by  endeavouring  to  get  as 
many  of  their  own  tenants  and  labourers  as  possible 
employed  on  the  public  works.  The  average  number 
employed  in  October  was  114,000,  in  November  '285,000, 
in  December  440,000,  and  in  January  1847,570,000.  It  was 
generally  known  that  vast  numbers  were  employed  on 
rehef  works  who  were  in  no  sense  destitute.  The  worics, 
moreover,  extensive  though  they  were,  had  not  succeeded 
in  grappling  with  the  problem  of  destitution,  inasmuch 
as  the  wages  given,  although  high,  were  not  high  enough 
to  enable  a  labourer  to  support  his  family  at  the  existing 
price  of  food~«*  The  pressure  on  the  works  nevertheless 
continued  to  increase,  and  the  niunber  of  persons  daily 
employed  became  in  February  708,000,  and  in  March  784,000, 

^  Ttwnfyma^  op.  ek.  pp.  28^30.  *  iM  p.  83. 
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representing  at  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  number  of  each 
family,  upwards  of  three  million  persons.  The  government, 
having  become  alive  to  the  abuse  of  which  the  works  formed 
the  subject,  and  the  neglect  which  the  ordinary  agricultural 
operations  of  the  country  were  experiencing,  determined 
to  reduce  the  numbers  employed  as  rapidly  as  possible; 
and  successive  reductions  were  made,  b^inning  in  March 
and  ending  in  August,  whereby  the  whole  system  of  public 
works  was  brought  to  an  end. 

We  drew  attention  above  to  the  fact  that  the  operations 
under  the  first  Labour  Rate  Act  were  strictly  confined  to 
public  works  which  could  not  possibly  benefit  any  private 
landholder.    This  condition  was  again  insisted  on  in  the 
second  act,  but  it  proved  so  unpopular  in  Ireland  that  it 
was  relaxed  by  the  government  in  October  1846.    The 
announcement  of  this  relaxation  was  made  in  a  conununi- 
cation  known  as  Labouchere*s  letter,  which  authorised 
presentments  for  the  drainage  and  subsoiling  of  the  estates 
of  individuals,  provided  that  their  estates  were  charged 
with  the  repayments  of  the  sum  advanced.  Owing  to  the 
hampering    conditions    and    unsatisfactory    terms    which 
accompanied  this  offer,  no  substantial  benefit  was  derived 
from  it.  The  aggregate  amount  presented  was  but  £880,007, 
of  which  presentments  were  acted  on  to  the  gross  amount 
of  £280,470.  The  sum  actually  expended  was  about  £180,000; 
and  the  largest  number  of  persons  at  any  one  time  employed 
was  20,061,  in  the  month  of  May  1847.  Trevelyan  sa]rs  that 
"stme  incidental  good  was  done  by  the  example  of  the 
advantages  of  thorough  draining,  and  of  the  proper  mode 
of  executing  it;  but  as  a  remedy  for  the  wide-spread  calamity, 
the  plan  totally   failed."^    Baronial   presentments   were 
also  authorised  at  a  later  date  for  the  construction  of  railway 
earthworks,  but  advantage  was  taken  of  this  permissioQ 
only  in  two  baronies. 
The   government's   commissariat   operations   were   less 

^  TTCfflyuk  «f.  cit  p.  34. 
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objectionable  than  the  public  works.  Upwards  of  800,000 
quarters  of  com  were  purchased  from  time  to  time  to 
supply  the  government  depdts  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and 
lai^  supplies  of  biscuits  and  salt-meat  were  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  people.  In  order  to  facilitate  grinding,  hand 
mills  were  distributed  in  the  distressed  districts.  Thirty- 
four  large  depdts  were  established  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
from  Dunfanaghy  to  Skibbereen,  and  every  available 
steamer  was  utilised  for  the  carriage  of  food  to  the  distressed 
districts.  Care  was  however  taken  that  private  trade  shoidd 
be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible,  with  the  result  that, 
simultaneously  with  the  government  importation,  the 
importation  of  com  by  private  traders  developed  to  an 
unprecedented  extent.  1007  relief  committees  were  esta- 
blished under  the  superintendence  of  the  commissariat; 
while  £109,470  was  subscribed  by  private  individuals, 
and  £180,014  by  the  government  (ma^g  together  £889,884) 
in  support  of  their  operations. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  relief  committees  was  to 
distribute  gratuitous    food    to  those  who  were  unable  to 
earn  the  means  of  purchasing  it,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
distribution  of  cooked  food  proved  an  excellent  test  of 
destitution.  It  was  the  general  experience  that  the  distri- 
bution of  food  in  this  way  was  accompanied  by  fewer  abuses 
than  attended  the  provision  of  employment  by  the  relief 
works,  and  the  government  therefore  determined  to  alter   [ 
its  whole  system  of  relief  by  substituting  the  distribution   ; 
of  food  for  the  provision  of  employment.  Effect  was  given 
to  the  government's  determination  by  the  passing  of  an 
act%  known  as  the  Soup  Kitchen  Act,  by  which  a  relief 
committee,  composed  of  the  magistrates,  one  clergyman 
of  each  persuasion,  the  poor  law  guardian,  and  the  three 
highest  rate-payers,  was  constituted  in  each  electoral  divi- 
sion the  unit  of  Irish  poor  law  administration.  A  finance 
committee,  consisting  of  four  gentlemen,  carefully  selected 

^  10  Vicfc.  e  7. 
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for  their  strength  of  character  and  knowledge  of  businesSi 
was  formed  to  control  the  expenditure  in  each  union. 
Inspecting   officers   were   appointed,    and   a   commission 
sitting  in  Dublin  superintended  the  whole  system.    The 
expense  was  to  be  defrayed  by  payments  made  by  the 
guardians    out   of   the    produce   of  the  rates,  and  when 
this  fund  was  insufficient — as  it  always  proved  to  be — it 
was  supplemented  by  loans,  to  be  repaid  by  rates  subse- 
quently levied.    Free  grants  were  also  made  in  aid  of  the 
rates  in  those  unions  in  which  the  number  of  destitute  poor 
was  largest,  compared  with  the  means  of  relieving  them, 
and,  when  private  subscriptions  were  raised,donation8  were 
made  to  an  equal  amount.    The  check  principally  relied 
on  to  insure  economy  was  that  the  expenditure  should  fall 
either  immediately  or  ultimately  on  the  local  rates.  No  loan 
was  to  be  made  to  any  board  of  guardians  until  the  inspect- 
ing officer  had  certified  that  they  had  passed  a  resolution 
to  make  the  rate  upon  which  it  was  to  be  secured,  and  that, 
to  the  best  of  his  belief,  they  were  proceeding  with  all  poss- 
ible despatch  to  9iake  and  levy  that  rate.  Generally  speaking 
this  check  proved  effective,  as  those  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  were  most  anxious  not  to  overburden 
their  district  with  the  repayment  of  large  advances.   The 
cooked  food  test  also  prevented  abuses.    The  temptation 
of  the  poor  people  to  sell  their  rations  was  overcome  by 
the  fact  that  the  food  provided  was  of  no  use  except  for 
immediate  consmnption.    The  soup  kitehoi  system  reached 
its  highest  point  in  the  month  July,  1847,  when,  out  of 
2,049  electoral  divisions,  1,826  had  been  .brought  under 
the  operation  of  the  act,  and  8,020,712  persons  received 
separate  rations.  The  season  of  harvest  rendered  available 
new  and  abundant  supplies  of  food,  and  the  relief  under 
the  act  entirely|ceased  at  the  b^[inning  of  October*   The 
expense  of  the  act  was  comparatively  moderate.    The 
amount  at  which  it  was  originally  estimated  by  the  commiss- 
ioners was  £8,000,000;  the  sum  for  which  partiament  was 
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asked  to  provide  was  £2,200,000,  and  the  sum  actually 
expended  was  £l, 557,212.' 

Another  measure  undertaken  by  the  government  for  the 
relief  of  the  famine  was  the  importation  of  turnip  and  flax 
seed,  whereby  the  foundation  was  laid  for  an  improved 
system  of  rotation.  An  act  was  passed'  appropriating  a 
sum  of  £50,000  to  be  granted  in  aid  of  public  works  of 
acknowledged  utility — half  of  the  expense  weis  to  be  pro- 
vided by  a  loan,  and  the  other  half  to  be  contributed 
in  cash  by  the  persons  principally  interested  in  the  works. 
No  application  was  made  to  participate  in  the  advantage 
of  this  arrangement,  and  the  £50,000  was  therefore  trans- 
ferred in  the  next  session  of  parliament  to  the  erection  of 
fishery  piers  and  other  useful  objects.'  We  must  also 
mention  that  towards  the  end  of  the  famine  the  Irish  poor 
law  was  amended  in  some  important  particulars,  princi- 
pally by  the  authorisation  of  outdoor  relief.  We  have 
considered  this  in  another  section.  The  entire  amount 
advanced  by  the  government  towards  the  reUef  of  the  Irish 
people  during  the  famine  was  £7,182.268,  of  which  £3,754,789 
was  to  be  repaid  within  ten  years,  and  the  remaining 
£8,877,529  was  a  free  grant.  Of  the  sums  lent,  a  large  part 
was  remitted  between  1847  and  1852,  when  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  recommended  the  remission 
of  the  whole  amount,  and  in  1S53  the  total  loans  made  to 
meet  the  famine  were  remitted  by  Gladstone,  in  consideration 
of  Ireland's  assuming  the  burden  of  the  income  tax.  To 
comment  on  this  bargain  would  take  us  outside  our  period; 
it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  it  ultimately  proved  very 
beneficial  to  England.* 

In  discussing  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  government  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  famine  we  do  not 

*  Tivnlrmn  of.  eit.  pp.  42-4S.  Oa  tb«  question  whetbcr  Uw  ntioni  diapenisl  weta 
(uWckiil  U>  tuppart  lite  He  a  dunuiion  ia  O'Rmuke  Oroil  /m*  FamiiH  pp.  4SS  tq. 

■  9  and  10  Vict.  e.  106. 

*  TrarelTui,  of.  eil.  40-91. 

*  Nicholii  llinay  of  Hit  Iriih  Foot  ia»  p.  330.   F.  B.  C.  A['p,  rol.  i.  p.  3S3 
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propose  to  make  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  those 
administrative  abuses  which  are  inevitable  in  the  conduct 
of  an  elaborate  system  of  emergency  legislation.  It  is 
necessary  however  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  such 
abuses  existed,  and  did  much  to  lessen  the  possible  benefits 
which  the  government's  measures  might  otherwise  have 
produced.  One  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  on  so  large  a  scale  was  widespread  jobbery. 
*The  tom-up  roads"  a  c(»itemporary  complains  ^^are 
crowded  with  miserable  creatures,  lorded  over  by  hosts 
of  well  paid  officials,  who  continue  to  secure  no  regularity 
in  work  or  pay.  The  sums  disbursed,  however  laige,  are 
thrown  away,  because  the  whole  is  in  truth  a  jobbing 
expenditure."^  ^'Millions  of  public  money"  wrote  Poulett 
Scrope  ^  Vere  flowing  into  that  coimtry  from  the  Treasury, 
and  there  arose  a  general  scramble  to  obtain  a  share  of  it. 
Though  distributed  chiefly  in  payment  of  wages  to  the 
destitute,  much  of  it  could  not  fail  to  find  its  way  into  other 
pockets  directly  or  indirectly;  an  army  of  overseers  and 
other  agents,  some  twelve  thousand  in  number,  were  to  be 
appointed  to  places  worth  a  guinea  or  two  at  least  per  week; 
jobs  without  end  of  every  grade  and  character  thus  sprang 
into  activity."*  Enormous  sums  of  public  m<Hiey  were 
squandered  in  useless  projects.  **In  every  district  that  was 
proclaimed"  according  to  Isaac  Butt  ^^he  g^mtry  and  the 
farmers  vied  with  each  other  in  voting  away  money  with 
a  reckless  prodigality."'  The  farmers  in  particular  encour- 
aged every  kind  of  public  works  as  a  saf ^fuard  against  the 
pillage  of  their  own  stocks  of  wheat  and  oats.^ 

Another  abuse  which  lay  in  the  administration  of  the 
system,  rather  than  in  the  system  itself,  was  the  unnecessary 
strictness  with  which  some  of  the  directions  were  enforced. 

^  Mulock.  Tkret  Littirs  OH  ike  Prtima  DuHMiom  of  ths  Iruh  PmtMbV'  Dublin  1840. 

*  TiU  Irish  Rdief  Moaswes,  Londoa  1848  p.  17. 

*  Tht  Famine  in  the  Land  p.  14. 

«  Parker.  Sir  Baberi  Fed  rot  ill  p.  466  tad  Me  Walpola  ZAi9  of  Lord  John  BmoM 
▼jI.  l  p  438. 
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Thu8»  for  example,  it  was  made  a  rule  that  no  stores  should 
be  sold  from  government  depots  until  it  was  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  assistant  commissary-general  of  the 
district  that  no  other  means  for  obtaining  food  existed. 
This  rule  was  in  some  instances  kept  to  so  stringently  that 
people  died  of  starvation  within  easy  distance  of  these 
dep6t8,  with  money  in  their  hands  to  buy  the  food  that 
woidd  not  be  sold  to  them.^  Another  serious  error  of  admi- 
nistration was  the  interval  which  was  allowed  to  intervene 
between  the  cessation  of  the  public  works  and  the  opening 
of  the  soup  kitchens,  during  which  the  people  were  without 
either  form  of  relief.*  The  administration  of  the  soup  kitchen 
act  was  not  f^  from  many  abuses.  ^^Cases  occurred  in 
which  more  rations  were  demanded  than  there  were  indivi- 
duals  in  the  whole  district.  Hundreds  of  names  were  struck 
off  by  the  inspecting  officers,  including  servants  and  men 
in  the  constant  emplc^  of  persons  of  station  and  property; 
the  latter  were  frequently  themselves  members  of  the 
committees;  and  in  some  cases  the  very  chairmen,  being 
magistrates,  have  sanctioned  the  issue  of  rations  to  tenants 
of  their  own  of  considerable  holdings."* 

As  we  have  said,  however,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  dwdl 
upon  these  abuses  which  were  inevitable  in  the  administra- 
ticm  of  measures  so  complex  and  so  novel.  What  we  are 
more  concerned  with  is  the  question  how  far  the  measures 
thcmsdves  were  calculated  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
country,  in  the  first  place  by  alleviating  the  immediate 
distress,  and  in  the  second  place  by  minimizing  the  possibility 
of  such  a  calamity  in  the  ftiture.  In  criticizing  the  govern- 
ment's action  in  this  matter,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  situation  with  which  it  was  faced. 
The  account  wluch  we  have  given  of  the  extent  of  the 
potato  failure  and  the  magnitude  of  the  relief  operations 
will  sufficiently  convey  to  the  reader  that  we  do  not  regard 
the  relief  of  the  Irish  famine  as  a  matter  which  could  have 

^  O'Rourke,  «f .  tfiil.  p.  225.       •  Dnd  p.  447.       *  ML  p.  460. 
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been  attained  by  any  but  the  most  eard^  consideration. 
In  estimating  however  to  what  degree  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  should  be  taken  into  account  in  discussing  the 
adequacy  of  the  government's  actions,  two  imp<Hrtant 
considerations  must  not  be  left  out  of  account^  first  that 
the  government  had  received  frequent  and  ample  warnings 
of  the  danger  which  would  arise  in  the  event  of  a  potato 
failure  in  Ireland,  and  second  that  it  was  itself  to  some 
extent  responsible  for  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation 
which  such  a  failure  would  produce. 

We  need  not  labour  the  point  that  frequent  and  ample 
warnings  had  been  received  of  the  dangers  of  a  potato 
failure.  As  we  have  seen  above,  such  failures  were  so  commcm 
that  it  was  possible  to  speak  of  Ireland  being  in  a  condition 
of  chronic  famine;  and  the  failiu«  of  1845  differed  simply 
in  degree  and  not  in  kind  from  innumerable  failures  in 
previous  years.  But  the  government  had  not  alone  the 
spectacle  of  former  famines  to  warn  it;  it  had  been  gravely 
warned  by  commissions  of  its  own  appomtment  of  the  danger 
which  would  arise  in  the  event  of  a  general  potato  failure. 
To  quote  but  one  of  such  monitions,  the  Select  Committee 
of  1885  on  the  Advances  for  PuUic  Works  in  Ireland  had 
solemnly  reported  that,  *^if  the  potato  crop  be  a  failure, 
its  produce  is  consumed  long  before  the  peasantry  can 
acquire  new  means  of  subsistence,  and  then  a  famine  ensues. 
• .  •  Thus  the  present  system  not  only  creates  poverty  and 
rapidly  augments  the  population,  but  also  entails  on  th^ 
country  all  the  horrors  of  famine."  Nor  need  we  labour 
the  further  point  that  the  government  was  itself  in  some 
measure  responsible  for  the  gravity  of  the  situation  produced 
by  a  potato  failure.  Commissi(m  after  cammission,  and 
ocmunittee  after  committee^  had  recommended  specific 
measures  calculated  to  enable  Ireland  to  support  its  large 
population  on  a  sounder  basis  than  that  of  reliance  upon 
this  single  and  highly  perishaUe  (bod;  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  such  advice  was  habitually  ignored  by  the  govern- 
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ments  to  whom,  and  at  whose  invitation^  it  was  tendered. 
We  do  not  suggest  that  this  foreknowledge  of^  and  partial 
responsibility  for^  the  situation  created  by  the  failure  of 
the  potato  in  1845  in  any  way  rendered  the  problem  pre- 
sented to  the  government  of  the  day  less  difficult;  we  do 
however  suggest  that  they  are  relevant  considerations 
which  must  be  taken  into  acooimt  when  attempting  to 
arrive  at  a  soimd  opinion  on  the  wisdom  of  the  action  of  the 
government. 

As  we  have  already  said»  of  the  two  questions  which 
must  be  answered  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  just  estimate 
of  the  action  of  the  government  in  the  f amine»  the  first  is 
how  far  did  it  succeed  in  alleviating  the  immediate 
distress.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  some  extent 
contained  in  the  preceding  pages  which  record  the  appal- 
ling  suffering,  mortality,  and  emigration  which  Ireland 
experienced  between  1845  and  1850.  Certain  apologists 
of  the  government  at  the  time  spoke  of  the  relief  measures 
as  though  they  had  been  completely  successful.  Thus 
Trevdyan's  excellent  accoimt  of  the  period  drops  no 
hint  ttiBt  the  measures  were  not  completely  successful; 
and  Poulett  Scrope  remarks,  with  justice,  of  Trevdyan's 
essay  that  **a  stranger  to  the  real  events  of  the  last  two 
years  might  read  through  the  whole  hundred  pages  without 
even  finding  out  that  during  the  'Irish  crisis*  several  hundred 
thousand  souls  perished  in  Irdand  of  want,  through  the 
ineffidency  of  those  'colossal*  rdief  measures/'^  No  doubt 
more  pec^le  would  have  perished  of  hunger  and  pestilence, 
had  there  been  no  rdief  works  and  no  soup  kitchens;  but 
this .  is  simply  to  say  that  the  measures  were  not  entirdy 
abortive.  But  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  suggest  that  they 
were  entirdy  successful  as  that  they  were  entirdy  abwtive, 
in  view  of  the  terrible  facts  and  figures  which  we  have 
stated. 

In  the  twentieth  century  however,  looking  at  the  matter 

A  Of.  cd.  p.  a 
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from  a  distance,  and  regarding  it  rather  as  part  of  the 
general  economic  history  of  the  period  than  as  an  isolated 
incident,  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  second  question, 
how  far  the  relief  measures  tended  to  render  impossible 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  misfortune.  How  far  did  they 
attempt  to  provide  a  solution  of  the  great  economic  problem 
of  the  time,  the  apparent  disparity  between  the  population 
and  the  resources  of  Ireland?  Did  they  show  that  the 
government  proposed  to  increase  the  resources  rather 
than  decrease  the  population?  Did  they  point  in  the 
direction  of  depopulation  or  of  development? 

The  first  measure  adopted  by  the  government  was  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Now,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
in  a  state  of  affairs  like  the  Irish  famine,  when  there  was 
a  total  failure  of  one  of  the  great  staple  conmiodities  of 
life,  it  was  a  wise  and  obvious  step  to  encourage  the  supply 
of  all  other  kinds  of  food  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  however  how  far  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  was  calculated  to  increase  the  supply  of  alternative 
foodstuffs  in  the  Irish  market  sufficiently  soon  to  meet 
the  immediate  demands  of  the  situation.  For  one  thing 
the  proposal  to  repeal  the  com  Jaws  took  many  months 
to  pass  through  parliament,  and  proved  one  of  the  most 
contentious  and  vigorously  combated  measures  ever  debated 
in  that  assembly.  On  this  0*Rourke  justly  remarks,  **So 
early  as  the  end  of  October  1845  Dr.  Playfair  expressed 
to  Sir  R.  Peel  his  opinion  that  fully  one  half  of  the  potatoes 
in  Ireland  were  perfectly  unfit  for  human  food ...  Sir  R. 
Peel  knew  this  in  October  1845,  admitted  its  truth  more 
than  once  during  the  session  of  parliament  that  followed* 
and  yet  the  bill  which  he  persisted  in  regarding  as  the  only 
panacea  for  such  a  national  calamity  did  not  become  law 
until  the  25th  of  June  1846,  eight  months  afterwards; 
but  of  course  four  millions  of  foodless  Irish  must  battle 
witl\.  starvation  imtil  the  premier  had  matured  and  carried 
his  measure  for  securing  cheap  food  for  the  artisans  of  Eng- 
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land;  and  fturther  those  same  famishing  millions  had»  day 
by  day,  to  submit  to  be  insulted  by  his  false  and  hollow 
assertions  that  all  this  was  done  for  them.'*^ 

Moreover,  even  when  the  measure  was  passed,  it  showed 
an  unwarranted  confidenee  in  the  operation  of  the  ordinary 
law  of  supply  and  demand  to  assume  that  the  Irish  market 
would  immediately  be  inundated  with  quantities  of  cheap 
American  com.  No  doubt  in  time  the  supply  would  have 
adapted  itself  to  the  demand;  but  the  Irish  demand  was 
immediate,  and  could  not  afford  to  wait  upon  the  attainment 
of  the  p<^tico-economic  equilibrium.  This  was  excellently 
put  by  Isaac  Butt:  *There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  any 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  were  to  cause  Ire- 
land permanently  to  need  an  importation  of  Indian  com, 
and  if  the  same  change  of  circumstances  were  to  endow 
her  people  with  the  means  of  paying  for  it,  in  a  few  years 
trade  would  accommodate  itself  to  this  new  market,  so 
as  to  afford  the  required  supply.  Shipping,  probably, 
would  be  built  to  carry  on  the  new  transits-capital  would 
be  gradually  withdrawn  from  other  occupations,  to  be 
embarked  in  the  trade — merchants  would  build  stores, 
and  carriers  establish  conveyances,  to  distribute  the  imported 
produce  through  the  country;  retail  dealers  in  the  towns  and 
villages  would  gradually  spring  up,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  new  social  machinery  which  the  altered 
habits  of  the  people  demanded  would  be  called  into  exis- 
tence. But  all  this  must  be,  in  any  event,  the  work  of  time,' 
and  it  could  only  be  the  wwk  of  time  where  there  was  a 
market  existing,  and  pec^le  with  the  means  of  purchase 
known  to  exist  in  their  hands;  but  to  expect  all  tins  to  be 
done  as  if  by  magic,  to  meet  a  sudden  emergency,  and  this 
to  supply  the  wants  of  a  people  known  not  to  have  the 
means  of  purchase  in  their  hands,  whose  ability  to  pay 
must  depend  upon  the  successM  application  of  tiie  provi- 
sions of  a  questionable  statute — ^to  expect  this  economic 

^  Op.  Ml.  p.  128. 
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miracle  to  be  wrought,  would  indicate  the  most  miseraUe 
misapprehensdon  of  every  principle  and  law  that  regulates 
the  system  by  which  the  wants  of  mankind  are  suj^lied. 
The  process  by  which  extraordinary  demand  produces 
within  certain  limits  additional  supply  is  one  not  vety 
difficult  to  understand.  The  retail  dealer  of  an  article 
finds  the  calls  of  his  customers  for  that  article  increasiDg; 
he  correspondingly  increases  his  orders  to  the  merdiant, 
who  again,  if  the  article  be  one  of  importation,  gives  larger 
orders  to  his  correspondents  abroad.  By  what  delusion 
could  any  man  persuade  himself,  that  by  the  natural  ope> 
ration  of  this  process,  Indian  com  could  find  its  way  to 
the  wilds  of  Mayo,  or  the  village  of  Carbeny?  There  were 
neither  dealers  nor  merchants  in  the  article  required.  The 
people  whose  food  was  gone  were,  in  fact,  beyond  the  pak 
of  all  mercantile  system — ^they  had  lived  upon  the  produce 
of  their  potato  gardens,  and  had  been  customers  of  no 
shop.  To  trust  to  mercantile  enterprise  to  supply  a  country 
so  circumstanced,  was  to  expect  men  suddenly  to  embark 
in  the  trade  of  supplying  Ireland  with  food,  not  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  processes  by  which  merchants  are  led  into 
the  affording  of  additional  supplies,  by  orders  coming  in 
the  usual  way  of  trade,  but  upon  some  vague  and  uncertain 
speculation  that  a  country  of  which  they  knew  nothing 
would  have  a  demand  for  com,  and  the  still  more  uncertain 
speculation  that  the  pauper  inhabitants  of  that  country 
would  have  the  means  of  paying  for  that  demand.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulty,  upon  such  a  sudden  emergency, 
of  finding  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade  the  shipping  necessary 
for  the  additional  transit;  from  what  other  branch  of  com- 
mercial marine  were  they  to  be  withdrawn?  what  trade 
was  to  have  all  its  contracts  distiurbed — its  promised 
freights  retarded — its  orders  for  importation  disregarded? 
and  all  this  to  meet  an  emergency  for  which  no  calcuktioo 
had  prepared  men."^ 

^  Thi  Famm*  in  A$  Lamd  pp.  9-ia 
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Biit»  eren  ftuwiming  that  the  mftxiiiw  of  orthodox  politi- 
cal eoooomy  were  to  be  allowed  to  goyem  the  situation, 
at  least  those  laws  should  have  been  allowed  to  operate  in 
the  most  favourable  conditions.  If  the  free  flow  of  demand 
and  supply  were  to  be  relied  on,  at  least  the  flow  should 
have  been  allowed  to  be  free.  The  government  did  not 
apparently  take  this  view,  for,  while  professing  their  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  Irish  markets  being  supplied 
by  the  actu>n  of  foreign  producers,  they  delayed  for  many 
months  in  taking  a  necessary  step  to  allow  those  foreign 
producers  to  import  their  goods  in  the  obvious  and  natural 
vmy.  In  other  words,  they  refrained  from  repealing  the 
navigation  laws  for  many  months.  ^*The  refusal  or  neglect 
to  suspend  the  navigation  laws"  wrote  Butt  ^Vas  the 
climax  of  infatuation.  While  food  was  deficient  in  the 
country,  and  the  freight  of  com  from  America  had  risen 
to  three  times  its  ordinary  rate,  not  a  vessel  of  any  f ordgn 
nattcn  would  have  been  pomitted  to  unload  a  cargo  of 
grain  in  any  one  of  our  ports.  If  ministers  resolved  to  trust 
the  lives  df  the  Irish  people  to  i»ivate  enterprise,  was  it 
not  common  sense  and  common  justice  to  them  that  private 
enterprise  should  be  unencumbered  by  any  restrictions  in 
the  execution  of  the  task  of  supplying,  at  the  notice  of  a 
few  months,  provisions  to  five  millions  of  people;  yet,  during 
the  months  in  which  food  might  have  been  imported  into 
the  country,  the  ministry  left  the  importation  of  com 
impeded  by  the  restriction  of  the  navigation  laws,  and 
subject  to  a  duty  on  importati<»(  which  an  order  in  coimcil 
mi^bt  have  removed."^  ^*If  those  laws  were  suspended  in 
tfane*'  says  O'Rourice  'food  could  be  carried  to  British 
ports  in  the  ships  of  any  nation;  and  in  fact,  while  a  great 
ootciy  was  raised  by  oar  government  about  the  scarcity 
of  food,  ar^l  the  want  of  ships  to  carry  it,  Odessa  and  other 
food  centres  ^^  crowded  with  vessels,  looking  for  freights 
to  igngli^fMl^  but  could  not  obtain  them,  in  consequence 
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of  the  operation  of  the  navigftticm  laws.  The  immediate 
effect  was  a  great  difficulty  in  sending  food  to  those  parts 
of  Irdand  where  the  people  were  dying  of  sheer  starvation. 
But  a  second  effect  was  the  enrichment  to  an  enormoos 
extent  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  England;  freights  having 
nearly  doubled  in  almost  every  instance,  and  in  a  most 
important  one,  that  of  America,  nearly  trebled.  The  freights 
from  London  to  Irish  ports  had  fully  trebled.**^ 

A  further  criticism  directed  against  the  government's 

action  in  repealing  the  com  laws  was  that,  if  the  end  aimed 

at  by  that  measure  was,  as  was  suggested,  the  provision 

of  an  abundant  supply  of  com  in  the  Lrish  market,  the  same 

end  could  have  been  much  more  certainly  attained  by 

prohibiting  the  exportation  of  com  from  the  country* 

In  any  event,  it  was  argued,  the  latter  measure  should  have 

accompanied  the  former.   The  relaxaticm  of  the  duties  on 

the  importation  of  com  was  a  remedy  frequently  adopted 

in  other  countries  in  time  of  famine,  but  such  a  relaxation 

was  invariably  accompanied  by  a  prohibition  of  the  export 

of  grain.  Such  was  the  precedent  of  England  itself  in  1798; 

'  and  in  the  very  years  of  the  Irish  famine,  as  soon  as  the 

,  cereal  crops  on  the  continent  showed  signs  of  shortage,  Bd- 

:'  gium  and  Portugal  stopped  the  export  of  grain,  and  Russia 

.   that  of  rye.*  In  the  years  of  the  famine,  the  exportation  of  food 

'   was  forbidden  in  every  country  in  Europe  where  the  potato 

blight  was  threatened,  except  Ireland.*  In  the  case  of  Ireland 

the  prohibiti<Hi  need  not  even  have  been  complete;  it  would 

have  been  quite  sufficient  to  place  some  limitation  on  the 

amount   exported.    Captain   Larcom's  agricultural  census 

showed  that  the  value  of  the  produce  of  Ireland  in  1847 

amounted  to  £44,058,120,  and  was  sufficient  to  feed  moie 

than  twice  the  population  of  the  island.*  We  need  not  labour 

this  point,  which  must  be  obvious  to  present  day  readers. 

^  op.  tfii  pp.  375-0. 

•  Mitchdl AfUon for ths BrUuk Oowtmrnrnt  OlUmrk   M.ciUp.9S. 

*  GftTan  Dutfy.  Mf  Lift  im  Two  BgmitfikiMB  toL  L  p.  1ST. 
«  Thorn's  JHndory  1651  p.  298. 
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It  was  admitted  that  it  was  most  desirable  that  a  cheap 
and  plentifid  supply  of  com  should  be  rendered  available 
in  the  Irish  market;  in  order  to  attain  this  end  it  was  no 
doubt  expedient  that  the  greatest  possible  liberty  should 
be  given  to  the  foreign  importer;  but»  as  it  was  certain 
that  the  supply  would  take  some  time  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  new  demand,  and,  as  that  demand  was  urgent,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  argument  could  be  advanced  against 
the  obvious  measure  of  meeting  the  Irish  demand  by  the 
Irish  supply.  The  extraordinary  spectacle  of  Irishmen 
starving  by  thousands  in  the  midst  of  rich  cornfields  was 
thus  witnessed.  One  case,  typical  of  many  others,  is  recorded 
of  a  man's  dying  of  starvation  in  the  house  of  his  daughter, 
who  had  in  her  haggard  a  substantial  stack  of  barley, 
which  she  was  afraid  to  touch,  as  it  was  marked  by  the 
landlord  for  his  rent.^  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  the 
underlying'  reason  that  this  obvious  precaution  was  not 
taken  was  that  Ireland  was  not  regarded  as  a  separate 
entity.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  self-governing 
nation  would  have  allowed  its  people  to  perish  in  the  midst 
of  plenty;  and  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  famine  that 
was  not  a  famine  was  to  some  extent  explicable  by  the  fact 
that  for  certain  purposes  Ireland  was  simply  regarded  as  a 
geographical  division  of  a  larger  political  unit. 

Thirty  years  earlier,  in  a  similar  famine,  Sir  R.  Peel 
bad  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  an  embargo  on  expor- 
tation, on  the  ground  that  such  a  measure  would  tend  to 
weaken  the  unity  of  the  United  Kingdom.*  In  the  very 
beginning  of  the  famine  Peel  explained  his  opposition  to 
a  prohibition  of  export,  ^*I  have  no  confidence  in  such  re- 
medies as  the  prohibition  of  export,  or  the  stoppage  of  the 
distilleries.  The  removal  of  impediments  to  import  is  the  only 
effectual  remedy."*  In  previous  famines  attempts  had  been 
made  to  prevent  the  export  of  food  by  force,  and  the  canals 

^  O'Bourke,  op.  eU,  p.  252. 

*  Parker.  Sir  Bobmi  Ptf^  toL  L  p.  241. 

•  Ibid.  ToL  iu  p.  223. 
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had  been  cut  to  prevent  com  being  conveyed  to  Dublin.^ 
Die  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  com  from  Ireland 
should  therefore  have  preceded  or  at  least  accompanied 
the  suspension  of  the  com  laws.  But  even  assuming  that 
the  latter  measure  was  called  for  by  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  situation^  it  cannot  be  suggested  that  it  was  beneficial 
to  Ireland  that  the  suspension  should  have  been  permanent. 
We  have  dealt  with  this  matter  in  another  chapter^  where 
we  pointed  out  that  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  could  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  legislative  aids  to  depopulation,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  the  matter  again  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  spectacle  of  Ireland*s  immediate 
necessity  was  made  the  excuse  for  hurrying  through  parlia- 
ment a  measure,  which,  however  it  may  have  helped  to 
alleviate  the  immediate  needs  of  the  moment,  proved  ulti- 
mately detrimental  rather  than  beneficial  to  Ireland.  John 
Mitchell  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell.  **The  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  foreign  com  and  provisions  was  a  measure  for 
cheapening  that  commodity  which  the  English  buy  and 
which  the  Irish  sell."*  We  are  thus  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  whatever  temporary  benefit  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  may  have  produced  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  its  ultimate  harmful  results. 

If  we  turn  to  the  next  method  of  relief  employed  by  the 
government,  we  shall  find  it  open  to  the  same  objection. 
While  the  public  works  undoubtedly  did  a  great  deal  to 
mitigate  the  inmiediate  suflering  caused  by  the  famine, 
they  did  nothing  to  extend  the  permanent  means  of  employ- 
ment in  the  country.  This  was  owing  altogether  to  their 
unproductive  nature.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  repeat 
what  we  have  already  said  with  rega^  to  the  benefits 
which  Ireland  would  have  derived  from  the  investment 
of  a  large  sum  of  public  money  in  the  reclamation  of  waste 
ands  and  the  drainage  of  bogs.  As  we  have  already  stated. 


^  Official  Paptri  PMie  Beeord  Offiet  DMtn  1790-1631  cartoa  324  no.  1451. 
*  ^fo^on  f<^  BriH^  Govtrnmtmi, 
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such  an  investment  had  been  recommended  by  countless 
commissions  and  oonunittees  as  the  true  solution  of  the 
apparent  conflict  between  the  population  and  the  resources 
of  Ireland.  In  the  famine  the  govonunent  had  an  unpre- 
cedented opportunity  of  carrying  that  policy  into  effect; 
the  necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  public  money  to  provide 
employment  for  the  Irish  people  was  admitted  on  all  sides; 
and  the  sole  question  was  whether  that  expenditure  should 
be  productive  or  unproductive.  The  government^  in  the 
fsce  of  widespread  public  opinion  in  Ireland^  decided  in 
favour  ci  the  latter  alternative. 

We  need  not  emphasize  the  magnitude  of  this  error. 
Not  only  did  it  result  in  himdreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
being  squandered  on  works  from  which  nobody  did  or  could 
derive  any  possible  benefit,  but  it  actually  toided  to  dimi- 
nish the  amount  of  productive  work  already  being  carried 
on  in  the  country.  ^The  consequence'*  wrote  Poulett 
Scrope  *^was  that  the  wages  were  necessarily  placed  high 
enough  to  allow  of  even  the  weakest  labourer  maintaining 
from  hb  earnings  the  largest  possible  family;  otherwise 
these  large  families  must  have  been  starved;  or,  when  wages 
were  not  placed  as  high  as  this,  it  became  at  least  necessary 
to  employ  on  the  roads  old  people,  w<Mnen,  and  children, 
to  help  to  eke  out  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  through 
which  their  health  was  much  injured  and  their  lives  in  many 
instances  destroyed.  The  comparatively  high  rate  of  pay 
thus  rendered  necessary  made  it  easy  for  a  strong  man, 
single  or  with  few  incumbrances  dependent  on  him,  to  earn 
wages  far  beyond  what  any  farmer  would  give.  And  hence 
the  relief  works  drew  and  kept  this  class  of  labourers  from 
the  land."^  Not  only  did  the  act  tempt  the  labourers  to 
desert  their  ordinary  agricultural  emplojrment;  it  also 
discouraged  landlords  from  undertaking  improvements  on 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  embarked.  *The  Labour 
Bate  Act"  we  read   in   a    well-informed   contemporary 

^  0]k  dt  p.  84. 
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pamphlet  "to  a  great  extent  paralysed  the  exertions  of 
improving  landlords.  Those  who  lamented  the  effects 
of  the  law  could  not  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  declining  its  provisions.  They  could  not  encounter 
the  risk  of  leaving  a  large  population  of  destitute  poor  to 
the  precarious  support  to  be  obtained  from  private  employ- 
ment; and»  with  diminished  means,  they  could  not  reserve 
their  funds  to  meet  heavy  taxation,  and  at  the  same  time 
expend  those  funds  in  carrjring  on  measures  of  improvement 
upon  their  properties."*  "Not  only"  writes  O'Rourke 
"did  the  Labour  Rate  Act  exclude  productive  labour  from 
its  own  operations,  but  its  direct  tendency  was  to  discourage 
and  put  a  stop  to  improvement  on  the  part  of  others.  This 
is  manifest  enough.  The  baronies  were  to  be  taxed  for  all 
the  works  undertaken  to  give  employment  to  the  starving 
people.  No  one  could  foresee  when  or  where  that  taxation 
was  to  end.  There  could  be  no  more  effectual  bar  to  usefiil 
improvements."* 

It  was  no  doubt  to  the  unproductive  nature  of  the  works 
that  was  attributable  the  neglect  of  the  gentry  to  administer 
the  act,  which  formed  the  subject  of  so  much  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  While  the  landholders 
would  probably  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  works  from  which  they  could  expect 
to  derive  some  ben^it  to  their  estates,  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  them  to  interest  themselves  actively  in  operations 
which  were  notoriously  and  intentionally  futile.  It  was  the 
same  knowledge  of  the  utter  futility  of  the  task  on  which 
they  were  engaged  that  rendered  the  workers  idle  and  lazy. 
"The  Irish  are  an  acute  people"  observes  Isaac  Butt  "and 
they  understood  as  well  as  their  employers  that  the  works 
upon  which  they  were  set  were  valueless;  the  infermice 
was  not  an  unnatural  one,  that  the  less  labour  they  could 
bestow  upon  them  the  better.  They  knew  that  the  labour 
was  but  a  pretence  for  giving  them  wages,  and  they  made 

^  John  DiJl.   What  it  to  h$  ioiu  for  Itdmi  London  1849.      *  0^.  «ii  p.  177. 
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as  little  of  the  pretence  as  could  possibly  suffice.  Hence 
the  public  works  became  schools  of  idleness,  in  which  men 
met  to  teach  each  other  how  little  it  was  possible  to  do 
in  a  day's  work,"'  Poulett  Scrope  remarks  "Set  an  Irish- 
man to  dig  holes  only  to  fill  them  up  again,  and  he 
will  loiter  over  his  task  or  shirk  it  altogether.  He  looks 
upon  it  as — what  it  is — a  sort  of  treadwheel  task  employed 
as  a  penalty  or  at  the  best  only  a  roll  call.  Emplo}'ment 
of  this  description — and  such  was  the  general  cliaracter 
of  the  relief  works — is  as  demoralizing  as  gratuitous  relief 
to  the  idle.  But  set  them  to  work  on  draining  a  bog,  or 
reclaiming  waste  land,  or  making  a  really  useful  roEid  or 
a  bridge,  or  any  other  obviously  productive  work — and  none 
will  labour  more  rapidly  or  harder  than  an  Irishman."' 
'*I  am  inclined  to  think"  Sir  T.  Fremantle  wrote  to  Peel, 
"that  encouragement  given  by  the  govermiient  at  a  very 
small  expense  would  induce  proprietors  at  this  time  to 
carry  forward  very  extensive  operations."' 

We  have  referred  to  the  neglect  of  the  gentry  to  administer 
the  Labour  Rate  Act,  and  the  loud  complaints  of  the  govern- 
ment on  this  score;  and  have  suggested  that  that  neglect 
was  partially  caused  by  the  unproductive  nature  of  tiie 
works.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  conduct  of 
the  gentry,  far  from  being  an  excuse  for  inaction,  was  a 
compeUing  reason  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
For  many  years  the  Irish  gentry  had  failed  lamentably 
in  their  duties  towards  their  tenants,  and  in  this  failure 
they  had  met  with  the  uniform  approval  and  encouragement  i  J 
of  the  government.  It  therefore  ill  suited  the  government,  ■ 
which  from  time  out  of  mind  had  condoned  the  landlords' 
behaviour,  and  which  had  passed  numerous  measures 
to  facihtate  them  in  their  selfish  conduct,  to  complain 
that  they  were  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  the  famine 
years.  Was  it  not  the  government's  duty  to  see  that  the 
Irish  gentry  should  do  their'a  ?  As  Poulett  Sca^pe  observes, 

'  ftp.  rO.  r-  l^-        *  Of.  fit.  p.  <0.        •  TmIit.  S,r  nebirt  I'l-l  vol.  ui.  p.  23« 
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^This  lamentable  state  of  tiungB  was  too  dearly  cming  to 
the  too  great  reliance  placed  by  government  on  tiie  volun- 
tary exerticms  of  the  gentry  of  Ireland,  and  the  practice 
stiU  pursued  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  all  past  experience 
of  merely  exhorting  and  urging  them  to  the  fulfilment  of 
those  duties — in  which  their  real  ultimate  interests  were 
involved — instead  of  eompdUng  them  with  that  steong  hand 
of  authority,  which  in  so  serious  a  crisis  as  the  present, 
should  have  compelled  the  owners  of  land  to  that  which 
of  their  own  motion  they  had  so  culpably  neglected."^ 
It  cannot  we  suppose  be  suggested  by  the  most  enthu- 
siastic supporters  of  the  government,  that  it  was  ignorant 
of  the  measures  best  calculated,  not  alone  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  the  famine,  but  in  addition  permanently 
to  improve  the  country.  We  have  repeatedly  referred  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  commissions  and  committees 
in  favour  of  expenditiure  on  productive  purposes;  and  in 
addition  to  this  source  of  information,  the  government 
had  the  benefit  of  the  expression  of  much  well  informed 
opinion  at  the  time  of  the  famine  itself.  Lord  George 
Bentinck's  Railway  bill  would,  in  the  words  of  Butt,  **have 
given  relief  to  all  grades  and  classes  of  the  Irish  nation 
without  costing  the  British  Treasury  one  penny.  It  would 
have  employed  our  destitute  labourers;  it  would  have 
stimidated  our  stagnant  trade;  developed  the  resources 
of  our  soil,  about  to  be  subjected  to  novel  and  unprecedented 
burdens ;  and  poured  into  Irdand  rapidly  and  naturally 
an  amount  of  capital  productively  employed,  that  would 
have  arrested  the  evil  effects  of  the  present  calamity  upon 
her  commerce  and  her  trade.'*'  Yet  this  bill  was  opposed 
and  defeated  by  the  government.  Lord  John  Russell  himself 
admitted  the  great  benefits  which  would  have  flowed  firom 
a  measure  designed  to  reclaim  the  waste  lands;  indeed  he 
proposed  to  introduce  such  a  measure,  which  however 
never  saw  the  light.*  Innumerable  bodies  of  representative 

^  Of.  ciU  p.  187.       *  Op.  c«».  p.  38.       *  O'RouiU,  «p.  ed.  p.  486^ 
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Irishmen  pressed  upon  the  government  the  necessity  of 
some  measure  for  the  draining  of  the  bogs  and  the  reclam- 
ation i-f  waste  lands.i  The  famine  was  as  acute  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  as  in  Ireland;  yet  the  sufferings 
endured  in  the  former  region  were  incomparably  less  than 
in  the  latter,  principally  because  the  same  government 
that  refused  productive  works  in  Ireland  adopted  them  in 
Scotland.' 

But  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  government's  know- 
ledge of  the  futility  of  the  Labour  Rate  Act  was  the  Labou- 
chere  letter,  by  which  the  very  productive  works,  which 
had  theretofore  been  denounced  as  impracticable  and 
impolitic  were  approved  and  authorized.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  actual  amount  of  benefit  derived  under 
the  Labouchere  letter  was  insignificant;  and  this  disappoint- 
ing result  was  attributable  to  the  conditions  and  Umitations 
with  which  the  government's  proposal  was  hampered. 
"The  cry  for  productive  employment"  writes  Poulett 
Scrope  "produced  no  other  result  than  Labouchere's  letter, 
which  proved  almost  wholly  abortive  in  consequence  of  the 
conditions  which  it  imposed  on  those  who  desired  to  act 
under  it.  This  letter,  in  language  so  guarded  as  not  to  be 
clearly  intelligible,  and  to  take  two  months'  correspondence 
to  explain  it,  -permiUed  reproductive  works  to  be  substituted 
for  the  roads,  only  in  cases  where  individual  landowners 
chose  to  sign  a  contract  to  repay  the  expense.  It  was  at 
once  seen  that  few  or  none  would  do  this,  by  reason  of  the 
absence  and  incapacity  of  many,  and  the  unwillingness 
of  the  rest  to  take  on  themselves  exclusively  the  repayment 
of  what  the  employment  act  justly  made  a  common 
burden  .  .  Hence  it  proved  almost  a  complete  failure,  and 
gave  rise  to  universal  complaints,  as  holding  out  a  false 
expectation  of  aid,  while  imposing  conditions  that  prevented 
its  acceptance.  The  mistake  clearly  lay  in  making  the  repro- 
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ductive  employment  optional;  allowing  it  only  as  a  favour 
on  conditions  of  a  very  hard  and  generally  unacceptable 
nature — ^impossible  indeed  in  a  moiety  of  the  cases  perhaps, 
imlikely  to  be  accepted  in  any  but  a  very  few-— instead  of 
making  it  compulsory  wherever  the  Board  of  Works  judged 
the  circumstances  of  the  district  to  require  it.'*^ 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  a  memorial  presented 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  pointed  out  that  reproductive  works 
tmder  Labouchere's  letter  cotdd  not  be  undertaken  for  the 
following  reasons: — 

^^1.  Because  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  find  works  in 
any  electoral  division  of  such  universal  benefit  as  would 
render  them  profitable  or  reproductive  to  all  owners  and 
occupiers  in  such  divisions. 

^'2.  Because,  by  the  terms  of  the  letter,  drainage  in  connec- 
tion with  subsoiling  appeared  to  be  the  only  work  of  a 
private  character  allowed  as  a  substitute  for  public  works , 
whereas,  in  many  districts  this  class  of  work  was  not 
required,  whUst  others,  such  as  clearing,  fencing,  and  making 
farm  roads,  were. 

*'8.  Because,  in  case  of  works  the  cost  of  which  was  to 
be  made  an  exclusive  charge  on  the  lands  to  be  improved, 
as  specified  in  the  letter,  it  was  necessary  for  the  just 
operation  of  the  system,  that  each  proprietor  should  imder- 
take  his  own  portion  of  the  sum  to  which  the  electoral 
division  would  be  assessed,  and  imanimity,  so  essential 
on  this  point,  was  seldom  attainable.  For  instance,  town- 
lands  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  separate  proprietors, 
of  whom  many  were  absentees,  whose  consent  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  obtain;  others  were  lunatics,  infants, 
tenants  for  life,  in  which  cases  impediments  existed  to  the 
obtaining  of  the  required  guarantee  others  again  were 
embarrassed;  some,  too,  might  prefer  the  work  on  the  public 
roads  to  private  works,  and  their  opposition  could  counteract 
the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

^  0)1.  A  pp.  SS-S6. 
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"4.  In  practice  it  could  not  be  expected,  that  a  proprietor 
would  submit  both  to  the  direct  charge  incurred  for  drainage 
or  other  iniproveraent  of  his  property,  and  likewise  to  that 
proportion  of  the  general  rate,  wliich  would  be  cast  upon 
him  by  the  refusal  of  other  proprietors  to  undertake  their  own 
portion.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  not  only  involve 
the  enterprising  proprietor  in  a  double  expense,  but  would, 
in  precisely  the  same  proportion,  relieve  his  negligent 
neighbours  from  their  allotted  share  of  the  burthen."  The 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  concluded  its  memorial  by 
various  suggestions  as  to  amendments  which  would  render 
the  government's  scheme  more  practicable;  but  these 
suggestions  were  ignored.* 

In  addition  to  the  objection  arising  out  of  its  unproductive 
character,  the  Labour  Rate  Act  was  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that,  by  making  labour  the  £ole  test  of  destitution, 
and  by  prohibiting  the  grant  of  gratuitous  relief  for  the 
first  few  months  of  its  operation,  the  act  deprived  of 
any  relief  the  old  and  infirm  who  were  not  able  to  labour. 
"The  result  was  a  vost  mortality  among  the  infirm  poor — 
the  class  to  which  above  all  others  the  care  and  protection 
of  the  state  would  seem  due.  Painful  reports  arrived  day 
after  day  of  the  numbers  of  old  people,  of  cripples,  beggars, 
single  women,  widows  and  children,  whom  the  famine  swept 
off.  This  is  the  class  of  the  population  who  were  found  to 
have  suffered  most,  when  the  sad  reckoning  was  made  up 
of  the  frightful  loss  of  life  which  had  taken  place.  Indeed 
it  is  said  that  the  class  of  liabitual  beggars  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  impotent  has  been  wholly  aimihilated  ....  Within 
many  of  the  relief  districts  comfortable  farmers,  with  both 
com  and  cattle  in  their  yards,  were  allowed  to  earn  a  large 
amount  of  the  public  money  at  the  relief  works,  or  to  place 
their  sons  upon  them,  while  they  sat  idly  smoking  their 
pipes  at  home;  while  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
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neighbourhood,  many  and  many  a  wretched  cripple  or 
poor  widow  with  her  fatherless  orphans — ^nay  many  an 
entire  family  struck  down  by  the  sickness  of  their  bread- 
earner — wore  suffered  to  die  imknown."*  We  are  therefore 
driven  to  the  unpleasant  conclusion  that,  not  alone  were 
the  relief  works  unsound  in  principle  and  not  calculated 
permanently  to  improve  the  country  and  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  the  population,  but  that  they  did  not  even  succeed 
in  achieving  their  inunediate  purpose  of  relieving  the 
distress  and  of  preventing  starvation  during  the  period  of 
crisis.  As  O'Rourke  says: — ^^Everything  connected  with 
the  public  works  tends  to  impress  one  with  their  gigantic 
proportions  • . .  Notwithstanding,  the  famine  was  but 
very  partially  stayed;  on  it  went,  deepening,  widening, 
desolating,  slaying  •  • .  •  The  numbers  applying  for  work 
without  being  able  to  obtain  it  were  fearfully  enormous."' 
At  the  height  of  the  famine  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  to  John 
Austin: — "You  ask  what  I  think  of  the  Irish  measures.  I 
expect  nothing  from  them  but  mischief,  or  if  any  good, 
only  through  excess  of  evil.''* 

It  was  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  public  works 
were  largely  ineffective  and  productive  of  great  abuses 
that  prompted  the  government  to  drop  the  labour  test 
principle  and  to  adopt  the  soup  kitchen  system.  It  does 
not  however  always  follow  that  the  reverse  of  wrong  is 
right,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  new  system  erred  in  the 
opposite  direction.  As  the  essence  of  the  first  system  was 
payment  for  labour  only,  the  essence  of  the  new  system  was 
the  provision  of  food  for  all  without  requiring  work  from 
any.  Both  systems  offended  equally  against  the  excellent 
maxim  which  stood  at  the  base  of  the  English  poor  law: 
"Relief  to  the  impotent  poor  gratuitously;  to  the  able 
bodied  only  in  return  for  work."  Of  course  the  soup  kitchen 
system  did  not  pretend  to  do  anything  towards  permanently 

^  Poulett  Scrape  op.  nt  pp.  37  9.  *  Op,  tit,  p.  S19. 
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ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  country;  it  was  a  pure 
emergency  measure;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  providing 
pennanent  employment  for  the  Irish  people  was  quite  as 
futile  as  the  Labour  Rate  Act. 

The  large  sums  of  public  money  spent  at  the  time  of 
the  famine  were  therefore  devoted  purely  to  the  alleviation 
of  the  immediate  distress^  when  they  might  have  been  much 
more  usefully  employed  in  lasring  the  foundations  of  a 
better  condition  of  things  for  the  future.  A  great  opportunity 
was  thus  thrown  away.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  public  money  spent  at  this  time  was  for  the 
most  part  wasted.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1852  complained  of  ^*the  uselessness  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  works  executed,  their  incompleteness,  and 
the  enormous  waste  of  labour  and  capital  which  they 
have  produced.''^ 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  attempt  %o  give  an  answer 
to  the  question  which  we  proposed  at  the  b^finning  of  this 
section — how  far  did  the  government's  relief  measures 
attempt  to  provide  a  solution  of  the  great  economic  problem 
of  the  time,  the  apparent  disproportion  between  the  popula- 
tion and  the  resources  of  Ireland?  Did  they  show  any  evidence 
that  the  government  wished  to  increase  the  resources  rather 
than  decrease  the  population?  Did  they  point  in  the  direction 
of  depopulation  or  development?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  pointed  towards  depopulation. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  said  repeatedly  in  the 
forgoing  pages,  there  were  only  the  two  possible  paths 
for  a  government  to  follow;  and,  if  it  deliberately  refused 
to  follow  one,  it  must  be  taken  to  have  inclined  towards 
the  other.  The  famine,  with  the  vast  expenditure  of  public 
m(mey  that  it  entailed,  gave  an  unequalled  opportunity 
for  pursuing  a  policy  of  development,  but  that  opportunity 
was  deliberately  missed.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  an  essential 
feature  of  the  public  works  promoted  by  the  government 

^  F.  M.  0.  App.  ToL  L  p.  S6S. 
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that  they  should  be  unproductive,  and  should  not  help 
to  increase  the  amount  of  employment  in  the  country  in 
future  years.  The  policy  of  development  was  thus  rejected; 
and»  as  the  only  alternative  solution  of  the  problem  was 
depopulation,  we  may  say  that  the  policy  of  depopulation 
was  adopted. 

This  is  the  negative  method  of  arriving  at  the  answ^ 
to  the  question;  but  there  are  positive  considerations  also. 
As  we  mentioned  in  another  chapter,  eviction  and  clearances 
never  assumed  such  dimensions  as  during  the  famine  and  in 
the  years  immediately  following  it;  and  the  quarter  acre 
clause  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1847  was  one 
of  the  most  effective  legislative  aids  to  ejectment  ever 
devised.  But  eviction  in  Ireland  meant  depopulation,  as 
the  evicted  family  had  but  two  alternatives,  starvation  or 
emigration.  Those  who  could  escape  the  former  chose  the 
latter;  and  the  country  was  depopulated  in  either  case. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  fact  that  the  government 
lent  no  direct  aid  to  emigration  proves  that  it  did  not  view 
it  with  favour.  This  is  however  fallacious  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  evicted  tenants  were  obliged  either  to  emi- 
grate or  to  starve,  and  that  no  state  aid  was  needed  to  stimu- 
late a  man  to  fly  from  starvation.  Besides  we  stated  above 
the  fact  that  the  powers  possessed  by  public  bodies  to  assist 
emigration  were  extended  in  1847,  and  these  powers  were 
widely  acted  on  in  the  years  following  the  famine.^  It  is 
true  that  Lord  John  Russell  refused  to  give  the  govern- 
ment's support  to  the  gigantic  scheme  organized  by  a  group 
of  Irish  landlords  to  assist  large  numbers  of  Irish  to  emi- 
grate; but  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  do  so,  as  the  tide 
of  voluntary  emigration  had  already  set  in,  and  the  starving 
people  were  flocking  abroad  as  rapidly  as  they  could  have 
been  transported  by  any  public  scheme.* 

We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  therefore  that  even  the 
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great  famine  did  not  succeed  in  awakening  the  govenunent 
to  a  proper  sense  of  its  responsibility  towards  Ireland.  The 
measures  it  passed  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  calamity  were 
purely  emergency  measures,  passed  with  no  regard  to  the 
fiiture.  This  was  admitted  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who,  in 
his  reply  to  a  question  regarding  his  attitude  towards  the 
great  emigration  scheme,  remarked,  **I  deny  on  the  part 
of  the  government  the  responsibility  of  completely,  still 
less  suddenly,  resolving  the  question  of  the  great  excess 
of  labour  existing  in  Ireland.  What  we  can  do,  and  what  we 
have  endeavoured  to  do  is  to  mitigate  present  suffering.*'^ 
Nassau  Senior  put  the  matter  well  when  he  said,  **The 
English  resolved  therefore  that  the  Irish  shotdd  not  starve. 
We  resolved  therefore  that  for  one  year  we  would  feed  them. 
But  we  came  to  a  third  resolution,  inconsistent  with  the 
first,  that  we  would  not  feed  them  for  more  than  a  year.'** 
In  other  words  the  policy  at  the  time  of  the  famine  was  to 
look  to  immediate  and  to  ignore  ultimate  problems.  The 
policy  of  the  government,  which  we  have  traced  throughout 
the  previous  fifty  years,  of  favouring  depopulation  rather 
than  development  suffered  no  alteration.' 

The  failure  of  the  government  to  change  its  Irish  economic 
policy  at  this  time  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the 
great  changes  brought  about  by  the  famine  rendered  the 
policy  of  development  in  after  years  far  more  difficult 
than  before.  The  tide  of  emigration  that  set  in  at  that  time 
could  not  be  easily  stayed;  it  was  cumulative  in  its  results; 
and  depopulation  had  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  normal 
solution  of  the  problem.  *^We  lost  that  opportunity'* 
exclaimed  John  Stuart^Mill  twenty  years  after,  *^and  we  lost  it 
for  ever,  because  since  that  time  fully  one  half  of  all  the 

1  O'novfca,  «p.  dL  p.  40S. 

*  Ifdtmi  J^mmdt  iBc.  roL  L  p.  900. 

*  On  Um  JntnTMiing  quMtioo  of  the  ezlflol  to  which  the  nIM  of  the  fuiiiM  wm  ecMi- 
iidwid  ft  patty  quetUon  in  Rnglmd,  and  how  political  capital  was  made  out  of  the  nffer- 
Inii  of  the  Iriih  peopla  tee  Bait.  Tk»  FmUnt  m  tk$  Immd  p.  3.  and  O'Boorko,  Tk4  Grmi 
Ititk  Ftmm$  pp.  71  and  890.  The  (OTotnment  caee  is  wdl  praaentMl  in  TnTolyan  Th4 
/fM  CHffc,  and  in  Walpolo'e  i^«  0/ X0r^ /«*»  JIliMcA  ToL  L  pp.  441-2. 
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redaimable  waste  land  has  been  reclaimed — ^that  u  it  has 
been  got  hold  of  by  the  landlords  •  •  •  •  Therefore  it  is  no 
icmger  possible  to  produce  those  great  results  in  Ireland 
merely  by  reclaiming  the  waste  lands."^ 

^  SpteA  M  Ou  Souii  0/  Oimmam9  ISth  Bbith  1868. 
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NON-AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES 
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CHAPTER  Vm 


MiNBB. 


FJ  the  first  part  of  the  book  we  discussed  the  agricultural 
resources  of  Ireland,  and  we  now  pass  to  a  consideration 
of  the  non-agricultural  resources,  which  we  propose  to  treat 
of  in  the  order  of  mines,  fisheries,  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try. In  the  first  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  mines,  we  shall  not  mention  the  coal  mines,  which  will 
be  more  properly  included  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
manufactures. 

We  need  not  delay  long  in  describing  the  mining  industry 
in  Ireland,  as  that  industry  did  not  attain  to  any  consider- 
able dimensions  in  the  period  under  review.  Iron  ore  was 
present  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coal  fields,  and  had 
been  worked  as  long  as  the  supply  of  timber  lasted;  on  the 
cessation  of  that  supply  however  the  works  ceased  to  be 
carried  on  except  on  the  very  smallest  scale.^  One  of  the 
principal  measures  recommended  by  Sir  Robert  Kane  for 
the  industrial  regeneration  of  Ireland  was  the  introduction 
of  the  practice  of  smelting  iron  ore  by  means  of  turf.  This 
suggestion  was  not  carried  into  effect.* 

The  metal  most  extensively  raised  in  Ireland  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  was  copper.  Wakefield  describes  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  copper  mines  at  Ross  Island, 
Killamey,  where  five  hundred  men  were  employed.  Copper 

^  WaUIMd  ToL  i.  p.  ISS.  ThomM  Guest.  JUpoH  of  dU  Arign^  /rvn  Workg  m  Irdrnd, 
Dublin  1806*  Report  of  1k$  ComrnHtmof  ItwuHgatiom  fc,  of  As  Arifna  Jromoorks^ 
Londoo  1887.      "  Kane,  JnAutnat  Buowcm  pp.  150-8.  Tkom*$  JHrdOorf  1861  p.  188. 
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mines  were  also  worked  at  Cronebane  near  Arklow,  but 
the  once  prosperous  mines  of  Ballymurtagh  had  fallen  into 
disuse.  Althou^  many  copper  mines  had  been  discontinued 
in  other  districts  before  Wakefield's  time»  the  mines  that 
had  remained  open  were  so  prosperous  that  the  exports 
of  copper  ore  increased  considerably  between  1788  and 
1810.^  Sir  Robert  Kane,  thirty  years  later,  divided  the 
copper  mines  then  working  into  three  divisions,  the  first  in 
county  Wicklow,  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Ovoca,  the 
second  in  county  Waterford,  occupying  the  district  of 
Knockmahon,  and  the  third  in  the  southern  portions  of 
Cork  and  Kerry.  The  output  of  the  mines  of  the  first 
division  may  be  judged  by  the  following  figures:* 


Mine* 


1826 
toat     yalM 


1636 
toat      valtt« 


1640 
tou     Talme 


1843 
tout     yalttc 


BaUymurUgb 
Gonnoree 
Cronebane  A 

Tigroney 
Ballygaban 


I 


£ 
3373 

12354 


4659 

2158 

4691 
305 


£ 

19.943 
10,960 

23,497 

1,417 


3,274 

3,017 

158 

198 


£ 

6,956 

12,889 

1.250 

346 


1,385 
854 

1,160 

28 


£ 
4,866 
2,512 

5,438 

100 


The  following  figures 
mines  in  the  second  division:- 


*  Indmdriai  S$$mreti  p.  177. 

the  condition  of  the 


Yetf* 


1836 
1840 
1843 


tons 


otttpnt 


3588 
7875 
9101 


▼alue 


£ 
33,166 
63,087 
62,956 


•  Ihid.  p.  181. 

The  mines  in  the  third  district  were  on  a  smaller  scale, 
the  principal  undertakings  having  failed  through  overspe- 
culation.* 

The  total  amount  of  ore  sold  at  Swansea  is  the  only 
figure  we  have  to  guide  us  as  to  the  quantities  of  copper 

■  Walufiald  TOL  i  pp.  131*4.       *  /ML  pp.  164^ 
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raised  in  Irdand,  and  these  figures  are  not  altogether  con- 
chx8ive»  as  a  good  deal  of  ore  was  exported  to  Lancashire 
as  well  as  to  South  Wales.^  The  following  are  the  amounts 
sold  at  Swansea  from  1845  to  1840; 


Yetr» 

tons 

value 

£ 

1845 

18,430 

97.122 

1846 

17.471 

106.078 

1847 

14,867 

96,390 

1848 

12.808 

82.039 

1849 

10.426 

68.794 

•  Tkom*t  DiMdory  1861  p.  16S. 

The  output  of  copper  from  the  Wicklow  mines  in  1850 
was]  very  small,  and  the  enterprises  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  but  for  the  profits  derived  from  the  sulphur 
which  they  produced.* 

Next  to  copper,  lead  was  the  most  important  metal 
raised  in  Ireland.  In  Wakefield's  time  ten  hundredweight 
was  daily  smelted  at  the  Glendalough  mines,  but  no  other 
mines  appear  to  have  been  worked.'  Sir  Robert  Kane 
found  lead  mines  in  operation  at  Glendalough,  and  Glen- 
malure^  county  Wicklow,  Ballycorus  county  DuUin,  Caime 
CO.  Wexford,  and  Ealbricken  and  Ballyhickey  co.  Clare. 
The  quantity  of  dressed  ore  obtained  in  Glendalough  was 
about  600  tons  annually,  and  in  Caime  about  800  tons.  ^ 
Small  lead  mines  were  also  worked  at  Clcxiligg  and  New- 
townaids  county  Down,  Bond  and  Newry  co.  Armagh, 
Castleblaney  co.  Monaghan,  Kenmare  co.  Kerry,  and  Bantry 
CO.  Cork.* 

The  Wicklow  gold  mines  which  had  been  worked  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ceased  to  be  productive 
early  in  the  nineteenth,  and  in  1807  Foster  opposed  the 


/Kip.  178. 

AlfVBd 


•  AlfVBd  Webb,  ReeoiUetiomi  cf  a  Thrm  2%f  Taw  m  Comlf  WUUawVMml^Sh 

*  WakilMd,  ToL  L  pp.  184^. 

*  Imimtlnmt  Bttofiren  pp.  196-207. 

•  Th»mU  Dirtekfry  1861  p.  168. 
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outlay  of  any  furthex  public  money  on  them,  remarking 
that  ^*the  whole. . . .  was  an  experiment  worthy  of  trial 
but  it  has  now  completely  failed."  In  1814  various 
parties  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  lease  of  the  mines  from  the 
government  with  a  view  to  working  them  again,  but  the 
negotiations  seem  to  have  fallen  through.  In  1800  a  labour- 
ring  man  discovered  some  gold  deposit  in  Queens  County, 
but  refused  to  indicate  the  spot  until  he  received  a  pay- 
ment which  was  considered  excessive.^ 

The  total  volume  of  mining  in  Ireland  was  thus  very 
inconsiderable.  Many  attempts  were  made  by  bodies  con- 
cerned in  the  development  of  Irish  industrial  resources  to 
awaken  mterest  in  the  mines  of  the  country,  but  without 
success.  In  1812  the  Dublin  Society  appointed  Richard 
Griffith  Junior  as  their  mining  engineer,  and  he  prepared  a 
series  of  most  valuable  reports  upon  the  mining  resources 
of  Ireland.*  In  the  years  1828-1828  fotur  companies,  the 
Mining  Company  of  Ireland,  the  Hibernian  Mining  Company, 
the  Royal  Irish  Mining  Company,  and  the  Imperial  Mining 
Company,  were  formed  to  work  the  Irish  mines,  but  the 
greater  number  of  the  works  undertaken  by  them  were  soon 
abandoned.*  One  thing  that  helped  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  mining  in  Ireland  was  the  disrepute  cast  upon  the 
Irish  mines  by  their  failure  in  the  hands  of  English  specu- 
lators. '^During  the  last  fifty  years",  wrote  Richard  Grif- 
fith, *  Vandering  English  miners  of  the  lowest  order  and  worst 
character  have  in  many  parts  made  rude  attempts  to 
reopen  some  of  our  ancient  mines;  but,  possessing  no  capital 
of  their  own,  and  little  dependence  being  placed  either  on 
their  skill  or  honesty  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry, 
as  might  be  expected,  they  failed  in  every  trial.  By  these 
means  the  character  of  many  of  our  mines  has  been  injured, 
though  no  trial,  at  least  none  deserving  the  name,  has 

^  Offi^ud  Paptrt  PMU  Beeord  Office  Dublin  1790-1831.  Cvton  388  not.  1106,  1213, 
1610  and  1766. 

*  Berry,  SitUry  of  S,  D,  S.  pp.  162-8. 

•  R.  Griffith.  Bep&rt  on  the  MetaUie  Minet  of  LeintUr.  Dublin  1828. 
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been  made.'*^  Many  years  later  Sir  Robert  Kane  made  a 
similar  complaint;  speaking  of  the  Audley  Copper  Mines, 
he  remarks  that  **they,  like  the  Arigna  Mining  Company^ 
are  an  example  of  the  bringing  into  disrepute  Irish  indu- 
trial  enterprises  through  the  fault  of  jobbing  speculators  in 
London."*  The  most  important  reason  however  why  the 
Irish  mines  were  not  worked  to  their  full  capacity  was 
probably  the  same  as  that  which  prevented  the  Irish  soil 
from  bdng  worked  to  its  best  advantage — ^the  shortage  of 
capital,  and  the  reluctance  of  those  who  possessed  it  to 
fink  it  in  Irish  land;  as  Professor  Hancock  expressed  it: 
"'limited  or  encumbered  estates  on  the  side  of  the  landlords, 
and  insecurity  of  tenure  on  the  part  of  the  tenants/*'  The 
statute  of  1815  which  facilitated  the  granting  of  loans  to 
landowners  for  the  working  of  mines  and  mineral  properties 
remained  to  a  large  extent  a  dead  letter,  so  far  as  Ireland 
was  concerned,  as  it  applied  only  to  the  case  of  existing 
mines,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  opening  of  new  undertak- 
ings.* 

'  Iniuth  M  Etmmnm  p.  188,  whtro  %  full  •coount^of  the  faindi  piactiKd  in  copnection 
with  the  Audhy  mhiM  it  gim. 

*  0»  IIU  MMmmmB  Cmum  cf  ik$  PrumU  SitU  ^  ApimOhtrt  m  Irdtmd  pi.  VI.  DuUhi 
1849. 

*  Pmw,  a  Lmtr  l»  Ai  Kimf  o»  ll«  AtMiwat  Impfcwmtid  cf  Irdtmd,  London  18ST. 
Ml  ttolMtki.of  the  condition  of  the  Iriah  ninoe  in  1888  and  1840  will  be  found  in 
Tktmi  DinOorf  1881  p.  188. 


CHAPTER  IX 


FlSHEBZBS* 


nnHE  principal  Irish  fishery — that  of  herrings — appears 
X  to  have  declined  after  the  Union.  **The  herring  fishery" 
we  read  in  1811,  **lias  declined  greatly  since  1785;  but  cod, 
ling  and  hake  are  in  as  great  abundance  as  ever.*'^  Wake- 
field stated  "the  herring  fishery  in  Ireland  is  at  present 
in  a  very  declining  state.  The  assertion  that  these  fish  have 
deserted  the  coast  seems  to  admit  of  considerable  doubt; 
perhaps  the  Irish  fishermen  from  their  unskilfulness,  and 
the  boats  in  use,  are  not  enabled  to  proceed  to  that  distance 
from  the  land  where  it  is  likely  they  would  be  found/'* 
Wakefield  estimated  the  total  number  of  men  engaged  on 
the  fishery  to  amoimt  to  0,011,  and  attributed  the  backward 
condition  of  the  industry  to  the  primitive  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted.  *The  only  boats  used  at  present,**  he 
writes,  "consist  merely  of  a  wooden  frame,  covered  with  a 
horse's  or  a  bullock's  hide."'  He  also  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  fishermen  divided  their 
time  between  fishing  and  agriculture — "It  appears  that 
there  is  one  impediment  in  Ireland  to  the  success  of  the 
fishery.  This  obstacle  is  so  striking  that  it  will  readily  be 
perceived,  I  allude  to  that  minute  division  of  land  which 
has  been  so  injurious  in  other  respects.  The  employment 
of  the  fisherman  and  that  of  the  farmer  are  so  unlike  that 

^  Geofg*  Bunet.    J,  JStaUttieal  AeeomU  cf  Irdmtd-  fmrndti  upM  Hintmeti  Fmtti, 
Dublin  1811.  •  Vol  iL  p.  102.  *  VoL  u  pp.  97, 117. 
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the  same  person  cannot  be  expected  to  be  proficient  in 
both.^"  There  were  other  reasons  besides  those  mentioned 
by  Wakefield  why  the  Irish  fisheries  were  backward  and 
miprogressive.  The  British  fisheries  were  entitled  to  substan- 
tial bounties  on  the  construction  of  vessek  engaged  on  the 
deep  sea  fishing,  and  on  herrings  properly  cured  and  packed, 
which  the  Irish  were  denied;  the  tax  on  salt  was  heavier 
in  Irdand  than  in  Great  Britain;  the  security  required  to 
be  given  against  smuggling  before  a  fishing  Uoence  could 
be  obtained  was  prohibitive;  the  duties  on  foreign  timber, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  destruction  of  the  Irish 
woods,  operated  to  discourage  boat-building;  and,  finally, 
Ireland  suffered  from  a  grievous  want  of  suitable  piers 
and  harbours  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts.*  It 
was  alleged  that  the  Irish  were  very  adverse  to  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  methods  and  processes;'  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  failure  of  the  Irish  in  this  respect  was 
due^  not  so  much  to  conservatism,  as  to  lack  of  capital. 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  Irish 
fisheries  declined  seriously  in  the  twmty  years  following 
the  Union,  so  that  Ireland  soon  became  a  fish-importing 
instead  of  a  fish-eacporting  country.  *'The  failure  of  the 
existing  system  may  be  proved  by  the  fact,  established  in 
the  public  accounts,  that,  while  in  the  last  year  herrings 
were  imported  to  the  value  of  £58,197,  the  export  trade 
within  the  past  three  years  has  fallen  to  a  twentieth  part 
of  its  former  amount.*** 

In  consequence  of  the  strong  recommendations  made 
by  the  sdeet  cmnmittee  horn  whose  report  we  have  just 
quoted,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraipng 
the  Irish  fisheries.  This  act  provided  that  a  sum  of  £5,000 
per  aumtm  should  be  approimated  for  bounties  on  the 

•  SlokM,  OftMrwfiMW  M  fft«  PtfpidsiMfi  md  Jtmawm  «/  Irdmti.  Dublfai  18SI,  Mm 
Tktt§ai  A  l>«Mb«  om  ik$  Iruk  Fitlmkg.  Betftnl  1819. 

•  A  Vim  H  A$  BHihk  mU  Irish  FithtHm  bjr  «a  (Md  SftOor,  JhAM  188a 


Fmr  im  ifdmd  VM. 

19 
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building  of  suitable  fishing  boats  and  on  the  curing  d  fish. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  grants  for  the  construction  of 
piers  and  harbours.^  Although  this  act  was  the  object  of 
a  certain  amount  of  adverse  criticism  on  the  ground  that 
no  person  could  obtain  the  bounties  which  it  offered  for 
boat  building  imless  he  was  possessed  of  a  fairly  substan- 
tial capital,'  it  nevertheless  succeeded  in  greatly  stimulat- 
ing the  fishing  industry.  As  early  as  1828  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  vessels  employed  and  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  fish  landed  was  remarked;'  and  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  fishery  increased  from  96.000 
in  1819  to  64.771  in  1880.«  The  objection  that  the  poor 
fisherman,  possessed  of  no  capital,  was  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  act  was  met  in  1824  by  the  passing  of  an 
amending  act  allotting  £500  per  annum  for  the  repairing 
of  the  boats  of  poor  fishermen.*  The  total  amount  granted 
between  1810  and  1880  was  £168.876.^ 

In  1880  this  encouraging  legislation  was  allowed  to  lapse, 
and  the  only  help  extended  to  the  fisheries  after  that  date 
was  the  grant  of  an  annually  diminishing  sum  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  piers  and  harbours  commenced  under  the 
act  of  1810.  The  administration  of  this  sum  was  at  first 
entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Navigation,  but  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works.'  The 
result  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  former  encouragement  was 
that  the  Irish  fishery  experienced  a  fresh  period  of  decline. 
"'Under  the  operation  of  the  system  (under  the  Act  of  1819)" 
the  Fishery  Commissioners  reported  in  1886  *'a  great 
increase  in  the  activity  of  the  trade  was  experienced,  much 
capital  was  drawn  to  it,  and  large  sums  were  circulated 
amongst  the  fishermen  and  curers.  When  the  bounties 
were  discontinued,  the  trade  began  to  fall  back  into  languor 
and  exhaustion."^  "The  fishery  continued  to  prosper  until 

B 

^  69  G«o.  m  c.  100.  ^  JUpmdRepoHtrcl^l^.Sll.         ^  Report  of  Ou  FiAirf 

Commi8$wnert  1823.  *  Fvti  Ropori  of  Commitsion  on  Iriak  Fiikenoi  1S30.  *  6  Geo 
IVc64,7QeoIVc34.  •  Fini  Roport  Fiiktry  Cowmis$ionor$  1836.  *  1  and  3  Wm. 
IV.  c.  33.        •  FtrH  Roport. 
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the  year  1880/*  we  read  in  the  Report  of  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation *Vhen  the  acts  were  suffered  to  expire;  and  since 
that  period  the  Irish  fisheries  have  been  annually  decreas- 
ing, the  condition  of  the  fishermen  deteriorating,  the 
boats  and  gear  wearing  out  and  going  to  wreck/'^  The  num- 
ber of  men  and  boys  employed  decreased  from  64.771  in 
1880  to  M.110  in  1886.* 

The  decay  of  the  fisheries  was  so  apparent  in  1885,  that 
the  government  appointed  a  commission  to  enquire  into 
the  subject.  This  commission,  having  heard  voluminous 
evidence,  reported  in  favour  <tf  the  granting  of  such  pecunia- 
ry aid  for  the  construction  of  piers  and  harbours  as  Was 
thought  necessary,  that  the  Board  of  Works  should  be 
authorised  to  advance  one  half  of  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  leading  to  fishing  centres,  that  the  Board 
should  be  further  authorized  to  advance,  by  way  of  loan 
to  be  repaid  by  the  baronies,  one  half  of  the  cost  of  erecting 
curing  stations,  salt  houses,  and  fishermen's  houses,  and 
that  educational  facilities  in  matters  relating  to  the  fish- 
eries should  be  provided  by  the  government.' 

The  usual  course  in  respect  of  the  recommendations  of 
its  own  commissions  was  pursued  by  the  government  of 
the  day.  No  action  of  any  kind  was  taken  for  six  years, 
and  even  then  when  tardy  legislation  was  introduced  the 
suggestion  for  expending  public  money  on  the  fisheries 
was  ignored.  In  1842  an  act  was  passed  constituting  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  the  commissioners  for  the  rcgula- 
tioii  and  control  of  the  fisheries;  but  no  grant  of  pubhc 
money  for  their  encouragem^it  was  authorized.^  ^The  charge 
of  the  Irish  fisheries'*  the  Repeal  Association  reported 
««is  ccHnmitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works»  and 

\  ^f^AJRwfotU  voL  i  p.  81S. 


*  Fvjf  R^pmi  0/  Iruk  FiMkenf  Cammiaitm  1836. 

*  Fim  JUpcri  cf  Comminiom  m  Iri$h  Tuhmu  1886.  A  Saleei  Committee  of  the 
prarkm  ytn  had  noommended  ipmnts  for  deep  w&k  harboun  which  would  enoounce 
the    deep  aee  flaheriee.  M«f  Comm^m  or  Aimmeti  for  FwhlU   Worh$   m  If- 

fawtisas. 

«  5  and  6  Vici.  c  106,  ameoded  b  J  7  and  8  Vict.  e.  106, 8  and  9  Viet  c  108, 9  and  10 
Viet,  c  U4,  and  U  and  IS  Vkt  e.  02. 
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the  act  is  in  most  of  its  clauses  penal  and  prohibitory — ^in 
no  one  instance  ofifering  enoouragement  or  aid  to  the  poor 
deep  sea  fishennan,  while  it  gives  abundant  protection 
to  the  wealthy  owners  and  farmers  of  the  inland  fisheries.**^ 
It  was  only  under  the  pressure  of  the  crisis  brought  about  by 
the  famine,  that  the  government  was  induced  to  sanction 
the  outlay  of  pubhc  money  for  the  encoiuragement  of  this 
most  important  industry.  An  act  passed  in  1846  authorized 
the  grant  of  £50.000  by  the  Treasury  for  the  erection  of 
piers  and  harbours,  provided  that  one-fourth  of  the  expen- 
diture was  repaid  by  the  county,  district,  or  proprietors  on 
whose  lands  the  improvements  were  effected;*  and  a 
further  act  of  the  following  year  authorized  a  farther 
advance  of  £40.000  for  the  same  purposes.'  In  1860  the 
amount  granted  under  these  acts  amounted  to  £08.686, 
and  the  loans  to  be  repaid  by  the  districts  benefited  amoun- 
ted to  £25.890;  while  the  sum  guaranteed  by  the  landed 
proprietors  amounted  to  £6.081.* 

In  spite  of  this  legislative  encouragement,  the  herring 
fishery  experienced  a  severe  decline  in  the  decade  1840-50. 
The  whole  Irish  fishing  industry  went  through  a  period  of 
revolution  in  these  years  owing  to  the  increased  facilities 
of  transport,  which  tended  to  substitute  a  fresh  for  a  salt 
fish  industry.'  Under  the  powers  conferred  by  the  act 
of  1846,  the  government  opened  seven  model  curing  stations- 
at  Roundstone,  Baltimore,  Castletown,  Inniscoe,  ValentiA, 
BelmuUet,  and  Killybegs — all  of  which  were  closed  down 
within  two  years  from  their  commencement.'  The  opoung 
of  these  ciuring  stations  was  not,  however,  unattended 
with  good  results,  as  it  encouraged  private  capitalists  to 
embark  on  the  same  business.^  The  progress  of  the  fishing 
industry  during  the  years  1880-50  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: — 

^  Septal  SfporU  toI  L;  p.  819.       *  9  Vict  e.  3. 

•  10  and  11  Vici.  c  75.       ^  Tkm'i  Dinttitr^  IKSi  d,  3S5. 

*  /K4  p.  234.       •  na, 

«  fHacUmtk  Stpori  o/  CommtsHomtnyt  PMk  Wtrkt  1647. 
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Vessels  A 
Boats  • 

MniABoys 

1830  —  System  of  bounties  and  loans    . . 
1 836  —  After  withdrawal  of  bounties     . . 

1844 -- No  assisttaee       

1845  —  Before  famine      

1848  —  After  famine        

1851 -- 

15,119 
10.761 
»7.955 
19,883 
15,032 
14,756 

64,771 
54,110 
84.708 
03,073 
70.011 
64,612 

•  Tkom'i  DiMdory  1863  p.  238. 


The  above  fSgiues  demonstrate  how  severely  the 
fishing  industry  fdt  the  results  of  the  famine.  This  is  ex« 
plained  by  the  fact  that,  in  Ireland,  fishing  and  agriculture 
were  closely  interdependent,  and  that  any  adverse  influ- 
ence affecting  the  one  could  not  be  without  its  results  on 
the  other;  in  other  words,  the  division  of  labour  was  not 
canted  very  far.  'The  fishermen  of  Ireland'*  said  the 
commissioners  of  1886  '^usually  depend  more  on  the  land 
than  on  the  sea;  and  their  condition  is  mainly  determined 
by  the  local  circumstances  of  agriculture.**^  The  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  reported  that  no  industry  had 
suffered  so  severely  through  the  famine  as  the  fishery, 
partly  because  there  was  a  prejudice  among  the  country 
people  against  the  use  of  fish  unless  they  could  obtain 
potatoes  to  use  with  it,  and  partly  because  the  fishermen 
had  been  compelled  t6  pawn  or  sdl  their  tackle  to  meet 
their  inmiediate  needs.*  The  normal  progress  of  the  fishery 


was  interfered  with  in  the  year  of  its  greatest  need  by  the 
government's  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  trammel  net.* 
It  was  the  very  backwardness  of  the  Irish  fisheries  that 
constituted  their  strongest  claim  to  public  assistance.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  the  progress  of  the  industry  was 
impeded  by  lack  of  capital,  and  it  would  have  been  a  very 
pfofitable  investment  fbr  a  far-seeing  government  to  pro- 
vide the  capital  for  an  industry  calculated  not  alone  to 

1  FimJUftrip.  TiL         *  Siti$m(h  M^pari  of  Cammimvntti  of  FMie  Wmk$  1847. 
^  Fmd»ff9mik9Fukmm.  Weterfonllto. 
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create  a  large  volume  of  employment,  but  also  to  furnish 
an  inexhaustible  ^'nursery  for  seamen*'  who  would  prove 
useful  in  time  of  war.  The  Irish  fishermen  were  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  English  as  regards  skill;  it  was  capital  alone 
that  they  lacked.  "'It  was  purely  lack  of  capital  that  prevent- 
ed the  Irish  from  developing  fisheries;  they  were  very 
skilful;  no  men  could  understand  the  hook  fishing  better 
than  the  west  coast  fishermen.'*^  *'The  number  of  boats,*' 
it  was  complained  in  1822,  **and  of  fishermen  on  the  coasts 
of  the  distressed  districts  are  very  considerable,  but  from 
the  poverty  of  the  fishermen  they  are  not  able  to  reflt 
the  boats  they  have  at  present  or  to  build  new  ones."' 
As  w.e  have  seen,  the  small  attempt  that  was  made  to  repair 
this  deficiency  in  1824  was  discontinued  in  1880,  before 
it  had  time  to  produce  any  permanent  good  result. 
Six  years  later  the  Irish  Fishery  Commission  recom- 
mended the  application  of  public  money  to  help  to  put  the 
fisheries  on  a  footing  on  which  they  could  compete  with 
the  Scotch,  but  the  government  did  not  take  action  on 
this  part  of  the  commission's  report.  The  Devon  Commis- 
sion found  that  the  fishermen  on  the  Irish  coast  were  still 
without  the  means  of  furnishing  themselves  with  the  proper 
boats  for  going  out  to  sea,  and  that  such  boats  would 
cost  about  £800  each.  ^^Much  good"  we  read,  'Vas  done 
by  loans  to  fishermen  made  by  the  late  Fishery  Board  when 
it  was  in  existence,  and  if  proper  encouragement  were  given, 
much  benefit  and  employment  might  be  expected  to  arise 
from  the  fisheries  generally."'  The  urgency  of  such  encour- 
agement was  increased  by  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the 
population  of  the  maritime  counties  depended  on  the  fish- 
eries for  subsistence.^  One  thing  in  particular  should  have 
been  provided  by  the  government,  namely  curing  stations. 
The  people  were  unable  to  erect  them  themselves,  and, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  properly  regulated  market, 

^  Bmbuon,  Th$  D§ep  8m  md  Coaai  Fuhsria  of  Irdmd,  Dublin  1S48. 
^  FnMtSkttdi€tamdE$M^i<mtksPre4miStaUofInimd,  DuUiii  18SS. 
*  p.  930.       «  F<mA  Report  of  Bog  Commiitiomtto  1814. 
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the  price  of  salt  tended  to  soar  when  it  was  most  needed. 
Although  the  salt  tax  was  repealed  in  1825,  the  price  was 
frequently  run  up  by  the  retailers  to  seven  or  ten  pounds 
a  ton.^  On  the  eoast  oi  Galway  the  herrings  were  often 
used  as  manure  in  consequence  of  the  fisherm^i  being  too 
poor  to  obtain  salt  at  the  proper  momait.*  Yet  this  very 
necessary  work  was  completely  neglected  for  many  years; 
and,  wben  it  was  attempted,  was  done  in  a  half-hearted 
manner  and  discontinued  in  two  years. 

Indeed  the  behaviour  of  the  government  with  regard  to 
the  fisheries  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  its  general 
Irish  policy.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  treatment 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  fisheries.  The  principle  of  encour- 
aging the  fisheries  in  Scotland  with  public  money  was 
admitted  in  1802-8,  whereas  it  was  not.  admitted  in  bdand 
till  1810,  on  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  select 
committee  of  that  year.  **In  the  case  of  Scotland  in  1802-8 
the  Treasury  adopted  the  principle  of  applying  the  public 
money  for  tbt  great  ultimate  public  object  of  encouraging 
the  fisheries. ...  Of  the  signal  success  of  that  scheme  your 
Committee  have  the  most  satisfactory  evidence.  On  every 
ground  of  policy  as  well  as  of  justice  your  Committee 
earnestly  reconunends  the  application  of  the  precedent 
of  Scotland  to  the  Highland  districts  of  Ireland. ...  To 
all  the  natural  claims  to  similar  eicouragements,  those 
districts  of  Irdand  add  the  very  serious  one  that,  from  the 
ncm-residence  of  a  majority  of  the  proprietors,  they  do  not 
possess  within  themsdves  the  means  of  effecting  those 
objects  by  private  enterprise.'*'  The  recommendations  of 
the  ccHnmittee  in  this  respect  were  adopted;  but  the  encour- 
agement so  given  was  discontinued  in  1880,while  that  givei 
to  the  Scotch  fisheries,  which  bv  that  time  stood  in  far  less 
need  of  it,  was  continued.  "The  treatment  which  the  Irish 


^  ^^^  ^^L^  f*^  J^i*A^  C^MMMfMII  1886  p.  XT. 

'  XiMM  Ommmmma  p*  980* 

*  SwotJL  B$pefi  9f  8d4d  CtmmiUm  on  Siatt  of  Di$m 
Wr  M  Irdmtd  1810. 


P^  m  Ifdmd  1810. 
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nshery  received  entirely  arose  from  Ireland  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  protect  her  own  interests;  for  every 
effort  which  was  then  made  in  favour  of  Ireland  was  coun- 
teracted by  Scotch  influence,  of  which  we  need  not  look 
for  stronger  evidence  than  that  the  very  act  which  deprived 
Ireland  of  the  encouragement  which  her  fisheries  received, 
has  continued  to  Scotland  a  Fishing  Board,  officers,  and 
grants  of  money."'  As  a  result  of  this  differential  treat- 
ment the  Cork  export  trade  in  herrings  almost  entirely 
disappeared  in  a  few  years;*  and  the  Irish  markets,  even  in 
the  sea  coast  towns,  were  flooded  with  Scotch  herrings.* 
In  1850  Ireland  was  Scotland's  best  customer  for  fish.* 
This  unfair  treatment  was  the  subject  of  perpetual  com- 
plaints in  Ireland.  "Fisheries  are  eight  times  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  of  commissions  and  committees;  but  there  is 
nothing  better  now  to  be  told  of  them  than  that  the  bounties 
were  withdrawn,  and  they  languish;  while  the  Scotch 
fisheries  are  still  carried  on  with  vigour  under  a  pecumary 
encouragement,  existing,  in  part,  ever  since  the  remote 
period  of  the  Scottish  Union."*  The  Earl  of  Glengall  wrote 
as  follows  to  the  Devon  Commission:-  "The  truth  is,  au 
intrigue  to  destroy  the  Irish  deep  sea  fisheries  was  too 
successful,  in  order  that  (as  I  believe)  the  Scotch  fishme* 
might  not  be  interfered  with;  and  this  just  at  the  moment 
that  the  Board  had  seen  their  way  through  their  difficult 
ties,"' 


.  n  FitlurU:   DaUin  1840. 

*  Uumion,  ilaritimt  P/trU  p.  637. 

■  iruft  Fithtry  Commiuioit  1836  p.  u. 

■  Thom'i  iNraetofy  1851  p.  340. 

■  Stand  Siptal  Pritt  Euay.  Dublin  1846  p.  90. 

*  Dna»  Cammiitiiin  p.  9&.  TboM  •ruhmg  10  acquin  fuller  infotroaticM  nstfdiBf 
tha  tUbatif  aboukl  consult,  in  iddition  M  the  autbnritiu  refsned  to  aboTS,  tbs  toDo*- 
iag—AnAemutt  tf  Ou  Prumi  Slatt  of  Ou  Fiihtria  tor  iht  Year  1833.  Dublin  1836 ; 
T.  Knoi  FortMCUe  Aounti  <m  Vu  Dtm  Sta  FiiheriM  if  IrOani.  Dublin  1S46;  air  T.  D. 
Laudel,  Inttntctiau  tar  At  Curing  aj  Fith.  DubUo  lS4e ;  Pmjitct^  of  ihi  Irith  FMtrf 
md  FUiml  Bat  Ctrnfony,  LoodOD  1S4T ;  James  Ward,  Bat  to  Rigmtrttt  Irdtad,  w 
FaeU  from  llm  Fillutiu.  Londoo  1650;  Tht  SkokI  ftiporl  of  Ou  Soyai  ItiA  FMtrui  0». 
UEl;  and  tba  annual  npona  of  the  Fidierr  Board  ISlMOk 


CHAPTER  X 

MAHOFAOTUBIHO  I9DUBXBT. 

\  JL  7E  now  pass  to  a  odnsideration  of  the  manufacturing 
V  V  industries  of  Ireland  in  the  fifty  years  following  the 
Union.  The  method  we  propose  to  adopt  in  dealing  with 
this  subject  is  to  give  a  short  account  of  each  of  the  most 
in^Nvtant  manufactures  in  the  period;  and  then  to  pass  to  a 
consideration  of  the  causes  which  impeded  their  develop- 
ment.  We  may  preface  the  first  part  of  the  subject  by 
reminding  the  reader  that,  although  the  eighteenth  century 
was  generally  speaking  a  period  of  excessive  manufacturing 
dqiressicm  in  Ireland,  the  eighteen  years  of  Grattan's 
Parliament  had  witnessed  the  beginning  of  an  important 
industrial  revival.^ 

8Man  1.  The  drndUUm  of  the  Indu9tnes. 
{a)  The  Woollen  Induelry. 

The  woollen  industry  provides  the  most  famous  example 
of  BngBsh  oppressicm  of  Irish  manufacture.  Owing  to  the 
hoatfle  legislation  of  1898  this  industry  continued  under  a 
dood  during  the  greater  part  of  the  ei^teenth  centurjr; 
and  made  but  a  partial  and  tardy  recovery  in  the 
ei|^iteen  years  of  libefty  which  preceded  the  Uni<m.  During 
the  latter  period  the  industry  increased  to  some  extent, 
as  was  admitted  even  by  those  most  opposed  to  bounties 
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and  other  artificial  enoouragement.  ''From  all  the  infor- 
mation which  we  have  collected  upon  the  subject'*  stated 
the  Revenue  Conunissionerj  of  1822  ' Ve  are  led  to  believe 
that  in  the  thirty  years  which  preceded  the  Union  the 
manufacture  gradually  but  not  very  materially  increased."^ 
By  the  Act  of  Union  the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
woollen  goods,  included  imder  the  categories  of  old  and  new 
drapery,  were  reduced  to  ten  per  cent,  for  twenty  years, 
subject  to  revision  at  the  end  of  that  period.  This  limited 
measure  of  protection  did  not  succeed  in  restoring  the 
decayed  industry  to  anything  approaching  its  former 
prosperity;  but  it  did  succeed  in  preserving  it  from  complete 
decay.  Various  circumstances  operated  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  industry.  In  the  first  place  there  was  the 
fact  that  Ireland  was  not  a  mutton-consuming  country, 
and  that  the  export  of  sheep  was  consequently  encouraged. 
''In  considering  the  disadvantages:'  said  Wak^eld  "which 
this  manufacture  has  to  encounter,  I  shall  observe  in  the 
first  place  that  Ireland  is  by  no  means  a  country  favourable 
to  the  consumption  of  mutton.  The  consequence  is  that  a 
great  number  of  her  sheep,  when  fit  for  the  butcher,  are 
sent  to  England."'  Another  great  impediment  to  the 
development  of  the  Irish  woollen  industry  was  the  preva- 
lence of  the  domestic  manufacture  of  woollen  goods.  "The 
worst  consequence  arising  from  the  conduct  of  England 
towards  Ireland  has  been,  that  it  has  prevented  the  export- 
ation of  wool  in  a  manufactured  state.  This,  and  the  minute 
division  of  land,  which  renders  every  man  an  artificer, 
making  the  women  become  the  manufacturers  of  their  own 
clothing,  has  been  attended  with  the  worst  consequences 
to  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland,  in  every  part  of  the  country 
except  among  the  northern  manufacturers. .  •  All  the  wool 
that  is  shorn  is  made  into  frieze  and  linsey  by  the  proprie* 
tors  of  the  stock,  who  card,  spin,  weave,  dye  and  consume 

I  Fourth  nepoH9ni99BO*BfknBeommieHi$kfry<iIrtUmdmai$Sit^^ 
*  VoL  i.  p.  7S9. 
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it. .  It  may  be  estiinated  that,  except  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  province  of  Ulster,  the  domestic  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods  is  everywhere  prevalent  without  that  due  division  of 
labour  which  can  render  it  of  any  benefit  to  the  country*'.^ 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  industry  increased  in 
extent  during  the  years  following  the  Union.  On  account 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Union  duties,  English 
manufacturers  were  unable  to  find  a  market  in  Ireland  for 
their  coarser  cloths,  and  were  consequently  induced  to 
open  factories  in  Ireland.  Two  large  Yorkshire  manufactu- 
rers, Houghton  and  Willans,  opened  factories  in  Dublin, 
and  at  the  same  time  another  Yorkshire  manufacturer, 
Atkinson,  opened  a  large  factory  at  Celbridge.  This  last 
firm,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  transferred  its  operations  to 
Ireland  because  of  the  more  progressive  attitude  of  the 
Irish  workers  in  regard  to  machinery.  ^'Within  these  few 
years"  says  Wakefield  *^a  Yorkshire  firm  has  been  driven 
to  Celbridge  where  they  have  established  the  shearing 
machinery  which  the  Yorkshire  manufacturers  would  not 
permit  to  be  employed  in  their  own  country."*  On  the 
whole,  the  industry  flourished  during  the  ten  years  follow- 
ing the  Union.  ^Though  the  manufacture  may  have 
decreased  at  Midleton,  Carrick,  and  Kilkenny,  it  is  evidently 
upon  the  increase."' 

In  1810  the  wooUen  industry  passed  through  a  period 
of  severe  distress.  One  of  the  government  contractors 
failed  in  that  year,  and  his  failure  was  followed  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  almost  the  entire  wooUen  trade  of  Dublin. 
No  less  than  twenty-two  firms  stopped  work;  and  the 
credit  of  the  whole  industry  was  seriously,  affected  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  the  bankers  to  discount  the  woollen  manu- 
facturen'  bills.  '*A  week  or  a  fortnight  before  that  crash" 
said  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Handloom  Weavers 

>  nu.  vol.  L  pp.  7S9  and  756. 

*  Vol  i.  p.  717  II  fa  ialiiwlli^  to  compaw  thit  withCteoigt  Oom&mH  UmV%  IribwU 
■I' mew  of  Um  Iririi  workiv  twenty  jtun  kiar,  ti^im  p.  ITOl 
ToL  L  p.  71S. 
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thirty  years  later,  *M^he  weavers  were  better 
able  to  pay  1  /lOd  and  1  /lid  for  the  loal  of  bread  than 
they  are  now  able  to  pay  8d/*^ 

Although  most  of  the  smaller  firms  were  driven  out  of 
business  by  this  crash,  some  of  the  larger  ones  survived* 
and  from  that  time  onwards  the  woollen  industry  tended  to 
change  in  character,  and  to  become  concentrated  more  and 
more  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  employers.  Of  course  the 
old  domestic  spinning  and  weaving  continued  still,  and  pro- 
bably  supplied  most  of  the  needs  of  the  peasantry.  An 
effort  was  made  by  the  farming  societies  and  the  DuUin 
Society  to  improve  the  quality  of  Irish  wool  through  the 
introduction  of  the  Merino  breed.  This  attempt  was  not 
unsuccessful.  ^^In  Ireland*'  Lord  Sheffidd  observed  in  1818 
*^the  growth  of  Spanish  wool  is  cultivated  with  great  sfHrit, 
sells  at  very  high  prices,  and  the  cloths  made  of  it  are  ex- 
cellent"'. The  principal  locality  where  the  Merino  breed 
was  introduced  was  county  Kilkenny,  where  it  was  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  proximity  of  the  Merino  factory.  In  1880 
there  was  in  that  county  one  flock  of  six  hundred  pure 
Merinos;  and  there  were  also  large  flocks  kept  by  Lord 
Lismore  at  Shanbally,  county  Tipperary.'  Outside  Dublin 
the  most  active  centre  of  the  industry  during  this  period 
was  Kilkenny.  Curwen  noticed  in  1818  that  '*a  considerable 
manuftustory  of  coarse  woollens  is  established  hoe,  and 
blankets  are  also  manufactured  of  extraordinary  lightness 
and  fineness  of  quality.*'*  In  1810  the  Merino  Factory,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  was  estaUished  in  Kilkenny 
to  give  employment  to  the  children  of  the  peasantry.  In 
the  year  after  its  foundation  this  factory  gave  constant 
employment  to  nearly  four  hundred  operatives.  In  1880 
the  factory  turned  out  40,000  pieces  of  doth.  Although 
the  factory  was  admittedly  productive  of  the  greatest 
economic  and  moral  benefit  to  the  district^  it  was  not  a 

^  OliMf*«  Jl^orf  p.  664.    •  ey  IIU  TtmU  ^  WmXkmA  WoeOm^.  DiAlia  ISUL 
*  B«7.ThiniuBadeliffi^pof<ffM<)biJ^«Mir«o0i2iPMto^llk«« 
Dublin  laaa  «  O^Mrrafimt  toL  u.  p.  SH. 
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financial  suooes^  and  the  promoters  petittoned  the  govem- 
ment  more  than  once  between  1817  and  1830  for  an  advance 
out  of  the  public  works  fund»  in  which  demand  they  were 
supported  by  a  resolution  of  the  Kilkenny  grand  jury.^ 
Generally  speaking,  outside  Dublin  and  Kilkenny  the 
industry  tended  to  decline,  largely  on  account  of  the  growing 
taste  for  English  and  Scotch  productions.  ^The  unfor- 
tunate predilection  which  we  have  for  the  manufacture  of 
every  country  but  our  own  has  almost  ruined  that  of  the 
woollen*  not  only  hare  (in  Carrick-on*Suir)  but  in  many 
other  considerable  towns  in  Ireland."* 

The  worsted  manufacture  also  made  some  progress  in 
DttUin.  ^^Worsted  yam  is  very  extensively  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  tablnnets,  bombazeans,  stuffs,  etc.  and 
the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  particularly  of  the  first, 
has  tot  a  long  series  of  years  been  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  Ireland,  and  being  one  in  which  this  country 
particularly  excels,  has  furnished  and  is  likely  to  furnish 
a  source  of  consideraUe  employment  to  its  industrious  poor. 
Bxtensive  a^  is  the  employment  afforded  by  the  manufacture 
of  tabbinets,  bombaxeans,  etc.,  it  falls  far  short  of  that 
ftimished  by  the  manufacture  of  the  worsted  yam  itself 
in  the  proportion  of  at  least  twenty  to  one.*''  Jn  18S0  an 
industry  was  established  for  the  spinning  of  worsted  yam 
by  hand  in  Dublin,  which  gave  employment  to  hundreds 
of  the  worst  beggars  in  the  city.* 

The  Revenue  Commissioners  of  1822  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  woollen  industry,  and  much  important 
information  regarding  it  is  contained  in  the  report  of  their 
proceedings.  They  concluded  that  the  industry  had  increased 
ftom  the  time  of  the  Union,  firom  the  fkcts  that  the  Irish 
woolkn  manufactures  consumed  the   whole  of  the  raw 

>  Offieid  FmMM  IHMm  Mm^  Offiet  IW^liSl  otftfln  466  no  19M  aimI  ettlon  tfT 
Mi  S136  and  WB.  aktitk  «/ 14«  Ori§m  md  Pr^frm  «/  Ou  Mmm  iWCoPf ,  Gmm%  M- 
kmm^lhMkkinVI.  SkMth  cf  A$  Mmm»  F^Otrf,  DobUii  1818»  Baddiff»  X«|Mf<f  m  IIU 
Mm  S^cvOirf  Kodb  «/ tiktf  JTifMrf  i^tflMU,  etc  Dablin  laaa 

•  Qm^t^  Ammmi  tf  Two  Jownm  SawAwmi  t«  IrdaU  m  1817,  Dublin  1818. 

•  M(tfm  9f  •  Commatm  of  A$  ihtUm  8oeU^^  Dubliii  1890.  «  Ihidmm. 
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material  produced  in  Irelandythat  the  amount  of  the  imports 
of  wool  and  yam  had  increased  during  the  same  period,^ 
and  that  there  was  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  produced  in  Ireland  had  diminished.  ^'Tfaere 
can  be  no  doubt"  they  state  '^that  the  quantity  of  woollen 
goods  manufactured  in  Ireland  since  the  Union  is  very 
greatly  increased."  Statistics  prepared  for  the  commis- 
sioners showed  that  the  niunber  of  billies  at  work  on  the 
manufacture  of  old  drapery  was  92,  that  the  number  (rf 
persons  employed  was  6»0699  and  the  average  annual  value 
of  the  products  amoimted  to  £685.000.* 

The  doth  produced  in  Ireland  satisfied  about  two-thirds 
of  the  demand  of  the  home  market,  the  other  third  being 
supplied  by  imports  from  England.  The  cloth  imported  was 
all  of  a  fine  quality,  as  the  duty  of  8^  a  yard  was  not  suf- 
ficent  to  stop  the  importation  of  highly  priced  goods,  but 
only  that  of  cheap  and  coarse  goods.  ^^Under  these  circum- 
stances", the  commissioners  state,  ^^he  manufacture  in 
Ireland  is  confined  to  the  production  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription of  goods;  and  as  yet  no  fabric  of  superfilie  doth  to 
any  extent  has  been  successfully  established."  The  wages 
paid  to  woollen  weavers  in  Ireland  were  considerably  higher 
than  in  EngUmd.* 

With  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  new  drapery,  the 
commissioners  made  a  curious  error,  owing  to  their  acting 
on  insufficient  evidence.  In  their  fourth  report  they  stated 
that  the  growing  importation  of  worsted  yam  enabled  the 
poor  coimtry  weavers  to  eigage  in  the  industry;  that 
the  business  was  thus  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  large 
manufacturers;  and  that  the  only  kinds  of  new  drapery 
manufactured  in  Irdand  were  plain  worsted  stuffe,  and 


^  SUUctics  of  Um  fanporUtkni  of  irool  and  wootten  yam  into  Inl|«Hl  in  Ifais  period 
an  pxintod  in  Appendix  8  to  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  CommiMionerB. 

*  F&urth  RtpoH  of  Revmne  CommiBiumtrs  19S2,  App.  2S,  llr.  WUIaat  tiMM«hl  tteae 
figiuet  rather  an  OTeKstimate.  Seamd  Stpori  RaOwaif  Communtm  1686  App.  A.  No.  S. 
Tne  ezporte  of  woollen  goods  from  Ireland  1800-23  are  printed  in  i^pendiz  B  ol  Mue 
Munay's  CmmmireuU  BdaHont. 

*  FouHh  Bepori  of  Stvmue  C<mmi$m&turM  1622.  S^Ud  ConmmiUM  on  Affuamt  tmd 
Mookmorf  1824,  pp.  283^ 
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woollen  and  worsted  flannels.  After  the  publication  of  the 
report  however  they  learnt  that  their  information  was 
defective,  and  they  issued  a  supplement,  in  which  they 
stated  that  '^establishments  of  considerable  magnitude  have 
been  recently  formed  in  Ireland  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  and  worsted  stuffs,  figured,  twilled,  and  printed, 
serges,  calamancoes,  shaloons,  moreens  and  camlets/'^ 

We  shall  see  in  another  section  that  the  outcome  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Revenue  Commissioners  was  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  duties.  The  effect  of  this  repeal  on  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  very  serious.  The  inability  of  the 
Irish  manufactures  to  compete  with  the  English  in  a  free 
market  was  predicted  by  all  the  Irish  witnesses  before  the 
commissioners,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  these  expressions  of 
opinion  were  ignored.  The  effect  of  the  repeal  on  the  indus- 
try cannot  be  better  told  than  in  Mr.  Willan's  words 
addressed  to  the  Handloom  Weavers  Commission  many 
years  later : — '^he  protecting  duties  ceased  in  1828;  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  their  withdrawal  was  hardly  felt,  if 
at  all,  until  the  spring  of  1826.  This  may  be  accounted 
Ibr,  first  by  the  trade  in  England  being  good  up  to  Nov.  1826« 
and  no  surfrfus  stock  on  hand;  therefore  no  active  competi- 
tion from  them  in  this  market;  secondly  a  gradual  reduction 

in  the  liigfa  rate  of  wages  previously  paid The  panic 

in  November  and  December  1825  in  En^^d  was  severely 
felt  in  Ireland.  In  the  spring  of  1826  the  distress  arising 
Ikom  accumidated  stocks  induced  English  manufacturers 
to  throw  thdr  goods  into  this  market  in  large  quantities, 
and  at  such  low  prices  that  no  solvent  person  could  attempt 
to  compete  with  them.  Irish  manufactures  had  not  only 
to  contend  with  a  glutted  market,  but  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  wool;  and  such  was  the  reduction  from  these  causes 
as  seriously  to  affect  the  stock  on  hand,  solvent  manufac- 
turers refused  to  sell  at  the  ruinous  price  then  offered,  and 
in  general  their  manufacturing  operations  were  discontinued. 

*  Bmffimmi  tQ  Fmuih  lUpaH  9f  lU9mu€  Comminjomtn  18S3. 
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This  cause  was  attended  with  great  loss  to  them  in  aatA 
respect.  Naps  and  coating  for  women's  wear,  being  the 
principal  articles  manufactured,  were  by  the  low  price  of 
English  cloth  put  out  of  fashion,  cloths  being  generally 
substituted  for  them.''^  Mr,  Willans  gave  similar  evidence 
before  the  Railway  Commissioners:  "Competition  under 
such  circumstances"  he  stated  "was  utterly  impossible  for 
the  Irish  manufacturers,  and  their  business  was  at  a  complete 
standstill  for  many  months.  The  effect  was  destructive 
to  nearly  all  the  small  manufacturers."*  In  1829  many 
woollen  operatives  were  driven  to  rely  on  alms  for  subsist- 
ence.* The  woollen  industry  was  ruined  in  Roscrea  as  a 
result  of  the  removal  of  the  duties.* 

The  decline  of  the  industry  had  become  an  unquestionable 
fact  in  1881.  "The  flannel  trade  of  Wicklow  and  Kilkenny 
declined,  and  the  serge  trade  of  Limerick,  which  gave 
employment  to  a  number  of  men  and  women.  The  woollen 
cloth  trade  in  Ireland  was  long  in  a  sinking  condition,  though 
it  is  now  improving  in  Dublin  and  its  vicinity,  but  it  has 
sunk  totally  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  trade  requires 
a  division  of  labour,  to  perfect  the  manufacture,  which 
only  an  extensive  trade  will  bear;  and  when  the  trade  has 
sunk,  such  a  division  of  labour  could  not  be  accomplished."* 

One  branch  of  the  trade  which  totally  disappeared  after 
the  repeal  of  the  duties  was  the  once  flourishing  flannel 
manufacture  of  county  Wicklow.  Although  Wakefield 
noticed  that  the  trade  was  not  increasing  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  it  nevertheless  was  not  declining,  and  maintained 
a  considerable  magnitude.'  In  the  next  few  years  the 
manufacture  would  seem  to  have  increased;  it  was  stated 
that  in  1816  there  were  twelve  fairs  held,  and  as  many  as 
1200  pieces  of  flannel  were  offered  for  sale  at  a  single  fair;* 


■  SrpBrt  0/  tilt  MaitriM  Bimtt  Sditf  ConmilUt  Dublin  1830. 


*  Foot  Iiquay  CHMBunan  App.  A  p.  266. 


'  Otvau't  Brptjrt  p.  BfU. 


« iTdtmi,  DobUn  1831. 
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and  in  1822  it  gave  employment  to  three  thousand  people, 
and  attained  an  annual  output  of  7,800  pieces  of  flannel 
of  the  value  of  £54,000.^  From  t^hat  time  onwards  the 
trade  rapidly  declined;  in  1880  the  flannel  hall  at  Rathdrum 
was  dosed,  and  the  fairs  came  to  an  end.* 

The  Railway  Commissioners  of  1887  found  that  the 
industry  had  declined  very  OHisiderably  since  1824,  and 
that  the  value  ot  the  manufacture  in  Dublin  was  only 
about  £90,000  per  annmn;  in  Cork,  Kilkenny,  Moate  and 
Carrick  on  Suir,  £20,000;  and  that  the  flannel  trade  of  Wick- 
low  and  Wexford  was  extinct.  The  manufacture  of  worsted 
and  stuff  articles  was  carried  on  at  Mountmellick  and 
Abbeyleix.  The  greater  part  of  the  wool  produced  in  Ireland 
was  exported  to  England,  and  ^^three  fourths  of  the  frieze 
generally  worn  by  the  peasantry  throughout  Ireland  is 
now  an  article  of  import/*  The  Commissioners  were  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  the  Dublin  manufacturers  had 
adopted  every  new  improvement  in  machinery*' 

In  view  of  the  unanimous  evidence  on  the  subject,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  Mr.  Otway  could  have  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  following  obiter  dictum.  ^The  woollen 
trade,  from  the  negligoice  and  extravagance  of  its  manu- 
facturers, the  want  of  an  extensive  home  market,  from  the 
poverty  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  absence  of  a  middle 
class,  notwithstanding  its  monopoly  of  clothing  aU  the 
Irish  r^ments,  no  matter  where  quartered,  almost  expired 
before  the  protecting  duties  were  withdrawn,  and  it  is  only 
now  beginning  to  revive  and  advance  towards  a  healthy 
condition.***  This  passage  is  typical  of  the  school  of  econo- 
mists to  which  Mr.  Otway  belonged.  It  is  also  characteristic 
that  Mr.  Otway  rather  welcomed  than  regretted  the  changes 

^  FomrA  Bepori  •/  Rimmus  Cowum$$iomir$  1888  App.  83. 

*  Otmmfn  Bipori  p.  665. 

*  Sie^nd  Mtpmri  tj  RaOmof  CammistM  1637  pp.  8.  14.  Striking  figoiw  fflustnUqg 
Um  didiiie  of  Um  wooOao,  meg%  h/muy  and  cnipet  mnnufaetuTM  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and 
oUiar  towna  an  eontainad  in  Th#  FwM  Sapml  Pm§  Eitti^  IStf ;  and  in  (ha  Mwpmi 
DkHgmrTi^  lii.  Uanofaeluna. 

*  Olwaf**  Jl^orf  p.  609. 
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which  had  taken  place,  because  they  had  resulted  in  the 
triumph  of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker  industry.  **I  am 
led  to  believe"  he  says  m  his  report  ^'that  this  crisis  (of 
1827)  produced  many  beneficial  effects;  it  swept  away  all 
the  establishments  supported  by  a  fictitious  credit,  and  it 
led  to  the  examination  of  the  rate  of  wages,  •  •  •  What  the 
woollen  trade  lost  in  extent  it  gained  in  real  stability'*; 
and  again,  in  another  part  of  his  report:  '^Let  the  extait 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  have  been  what  it  may,  let  it 
have  been  established  when  it  may,  I  consider  it  now  only 
in  its  infancy,  and  for  the  first  time  containing  the  germs 
of  life  within  itself'.  In  other  words,  a  manufacture  of 
nnall  extent  under  free  trade  is  preferable  to  one  of  large 
extent  under  a  protective  system — the  logical  conclusion 
of  kUasez  faire.  The  contentment  of  the  classical  economists 
at  the  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the 
unemployed  manufacturers  during  the  displacement  of 
small  scale  by  large  scale  industry  was  precisely  parallel 
to  the  satisfaction  with  which  they  regarded  the  consolid- 
ation of  the  farms.  Truly,  perio<k  of  transition  seem  to 
have  been  pleasant  spectacles  for  the  orthodox.^ 

We  are  in  possession  of  full  figures  relating  to  the  industry 
so  far  as  it  was  conducted  in  factories  during  the  years 
1880-50,  as  we  have  the  detailed  returns  of  the  factory 
inspectors  made  at  various  dates.  From  these  figures  we 
learn  that  the  condition  of  the  industry  in  1889  was  as 
follows: — ^In  the  whole  of  Ireland  there  were  81  mills  engaged 
on  the  woollen  manufacture,  containing  5  steam  engines 
and  89  water  wheels;  the  total  horse  power  engaged  was 
681,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  1281.  The 
industry  was   distributed   as  follows: 


*  The  gradual  decay  of  the  hand  loom  weaTWB  in  ooimtiy  tad  city  nsoedMtf  li 
described  in  77m  Camti  of  1h9  DiicontmUt  of  InUmd,  Dublin  16S3,  and  A  UUtr  to  8vt 
John  Nowport,  Bart  by  Hibemicttt,  Dublin  1881. 
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County* 

No.  of  Mllli 

Nnmber  of 
operatives 
employed 

Dublin 

12 

680 

KUdaro       . .     . . 

2 

32 

Wicklow      . .     . . 

2 

13 

Kilkenny    . .     . . 
Cork 

3 
5 

87 
188 

King's        . .     . . 
Queen's       . .     . . 

2 
6 

66 
275 

«  P^rL  Pmp.  No.  41  of  1880. 

Eight  years  later  the  industry  had  declined,  the  statistics 
for  the  year  1847  disclosing  the  following  results: 


Connty 

No.  of  oefsoas 
employed 

Cork 

Dublin 

KUdare       

Kilkenny 

Queen's      

Tlpperary 

Waterford 

181 
402 

82 
211 
106 

16 
135 

In  the  same  year  the  number  of  operatives  employed 
in  the  woollen  industry  in  Scotland  amoimted  to  Q^dST, 
and  in  England  to  62,687.  The  worsted  industry  employed 
288  persons  in  the  same  year,  as  compared  with  148  in 
Scotland  and  61,797  in  England.^  Three  years  later  the 
Irish  woollen  industry  had  decreased  by  almost  fifty  per 
cent.  The  returns  of  1850  present  the  following  particulars: — 


Coaoties 


No.  of 
Factories 


No.  of 
spindles 


No.  of 
power 
looms 


No. 

employed 


Fotfopiff  /or  $pinnin§ 

Cork        

Dublin     

Ktaig's      

Queen's 

FadorleM  for  iplnnlng  A 
weaving 

Kilkenny        

Watsfford  •  • 

Total 


1 
2 
1 
3 


1 
1 


5,638 

3.170 

500 

2,784 


800 
1,566 


10 
12 


187 
67 
25 

177 


67 
60 


9 


14,458 


22 


663 


PmrL  P«p.  No.  SM  of  1847. 
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In  the  same  year  there  were  employed  in  Scotland  9,464, 
and  in  E^land  64,426,  operatives.  The  statistics  for  the 
worsted  manufactures  in  this  year  show  that  there  were 
at  work  2  factories,  with  1652  spindles,  and  employing 
76  operatives  in  Ireland;  whereas  the  niunber  employed 
in  Scotland  anounted  to  746,  and  in  England  to  78,015.^  It 
is  important  to  note  that  these  figures  relate  only  to  the 
woollen  industry  as  carried  on  in  factories,  and  do  not  throw 
any  light  on  its  extent  as  a  domestic  industry.  They  are 
however  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  woollen 
industry  had  before  1850  become  very  insignificant  compared 
with  the  English  and  Scotch  industries. 

(&)  The  Cotton  IndMtry. 

The  cotton  industry  was  the  one  branch  of  maniifactaare 
which  received  special  consideration  in  the  Act  of  Union. 
Owing  to  the  strong  representations  made  by  those  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  in  Ireland,  the  general  principle  of  the 
ten  per  cent  duties  on  the  channel  trade  was  abandoned  in  this 
one  case,  and  the  existing  high  duties  retained  until  1808, 
when  they  were  to  be  diminished  annually  until  1816,  firom 
which  date  until  1821  they  were  to  stand  at  ten  per  cenL 

At  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Aet  of  Union  the  Irish 
cotton  industry  employed  about  18,500  people;*  and  in 
the  following  ten  years  the  manufacture  showed  every 
sign  of  progress.  The  average  annual  importation  of  the 
raw  material  of  the  industry  trebled  in  the  decade  1800-10, 
and  in  the  latter  year  Wakefield  remarked  that  ^^the  industry 
is  now  ftilly  established  in  Ireland,  and  holds  out  strong 
hopes  of  its  future  success  and  prosperity.'**  In  1816,  the 
cotton  manufacture  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
regard  to  protection  as  the  other  industries  of  Ireland,  but 

1  Pari,  Pap,  No.  745  of  1850. 

*  Marmioii,  MarHime  Ports  p.  74;  for  the  etrly  history  of  the  indnslrf  in  bebad  tee 
Homer,  The  Limn  Trade  in  Eur<yp€  p.  132. 

*  Vol.  i. p.  705;  on  the  dietieit  of  the  iadnatry  in  PraqMRMM  kk  1810  aae  Offidal 
Papers  PMU  Beeord  Office  IHMm  1790-1881  cerioii  457  no.  1287. 
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its  progress  oontinued  till  many  yean  later.  Its  advance 
in  tiie  twenty  years  following  the  Union  may  be  gauged 
by  two  criteria— the  amount  of  raw  material  imported  into 
belaad,  and  the  amount  of  the  finished  product  exported. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  we  leam  that  the  imports  of 
cotton  wool  during  the  three  years  1802-4  were  42»008  cwt, 
and  during  the  period  1810-21,  01,448  cwt;  and  that  in 
the  same  years  the  imports  of  cotton  twist  and  yam  were 
2,201,888  and  5,280,812  lbs.  respectively.^  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  we  may  state  that  the  exports  of  finished 
cotton  goods  increased  during  the  period.* 

All  accounts  agree  that,  at  the  date  arranged  f w  the 
termination  of  the  Union  duties,  the  Irish  cotton  industry 
was  in  an  exceedingly  flourishing  condition,  particulariy 
in  the  north.  **The  cotton  mills  and  piint  works  of  Messrs 
GMmshaw  (at  Whitehouse)  are  very  extensive,  there  being 
nearly  500  persons  employed  on  the  different  processes  of 
engraving,  painting,  cutting,  dyeing,  drsring  and  the  like; 
they  finish  on  the  weekly  average  1500  pieces.**'  In  1825 
tiiere  were  10,700  weavers  employed  in  the  trade,  and  a 
very  large  number  of  spinners.*  The  Irish  calico  printers 
were  able  to  compete  successftiUy  with  their  Eng^h  rivals 
in  foreign  and  colonial  markets.* 

Why  was  it  that,  in  a  period  marked  by  the  industrial 
decay  of  Ireland  in  other  directions,  the  cottcm  industry 
not  only  did  not  recede,  but  advanced?  It  is  impossible 
not  to  believe  that  the  retention  of  the  hi^  protecting 
duties  had  some  connection  with  its  success.  Even  the 
Revenue  Commissioners,  who  were  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  free  trade  and  were  hostile  to  all  forms  of  protection, 
did  not  dare  to  attribute  its  progress  to  the  gradual  lowering 
of  the  Union  duties.    ^^While  the  duty  was  diminishing 


^  4tk  Jttfori  of  Rg9mm$  Commn.  1889.  FUn  figunt  for  Mch  yetf  are  grrni  in  Appendix 
SiotiMnporl. 

*  FUl  figuiM  f  giTWi  in  appendix  B  of  MunmVt  Commtreial  RdoHotu. 

*  C.  HMUUih«  An  Kaevntm  m  Amirim,  Dmm  md  Dmrjf.  Bdf$ai  1831 
«  lUnnion,  Uaritm^  PmUj.  74. 

*  PmtHk  JUfmi  of  Rmmui  (Ummminun  IStt. 
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the  manufacture  continued  to  increase  in  so  steady  vid 
regular  a  manner  as  almost  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  increase  was  actually  produced  by  the  ^reduction  of 
the  duties.  As  this  reduction  was  not  carried  so  far  as  to 
throw  open  the  British  market  to  the  Irish  manu&cturers, 
that  opinion  cannot  be  justly  entertained."'  The  fact  that 
the  one  industr\'  that  progressed  in  the  years  following 
the  Union  was  the  one  protected^  by  high  duties  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  dismissed   as  a    mere    coincidence. 

Another  reason  why  the  cotton  industry  proved  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  Irish  industrial  decay  of  the  time  was 
that  it  was  the  one  industry  in  which  improved  processes 
and  methods  of  production  had  been  adopted  by  the  Irish 
manufacturer.  "It  may  be  considered  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  the  cotton  manufacture  was  not  established 
in  Ireland,  till  it  had  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  per- 
fection in  England  that  the  whole  process  was  divided  into 
a  certain  number  of  distinct  branches.  It  is  the  division 
of  labour  that  gives  to  the  English  manufactures  that 
perfection  to  which  they  have  attained.  The  same  method 
will  of  course  be  adopted  by  workmen  in  Ireland."*  "Very 
much  higher  wages  were  paid  than  in  the  hnen  manufacture) 
and  much  more  advanced  methods  were  used.  Instead 
of  the  weaver  bringing  his  yam  and  selling  it  in  a  manufac- 
tured state,  the  yarn  was  given  to  the  weaver  by  the  master 
manufacturer,  who  paid  him  so  much  for  his  labour,  or  it 
was  woven  on  looms  erected  within  buildings  belonging 
to  the  manufacturer.  While  linen  yam  was  still  being 
spun  by  hand,  cotton  yam  was  being  spun  by  machinery."* 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Irish  cotton  industry  after 
the  Union  must  not  lead  us  to  exaggerate  its  importance. 
In  the  first  place,  it  did  not  advance  nearly  so  rapidly  as 
the  British  industry  in  the  same  period.  Whereas  the  latter 
was  quickly  overcoming   all  competition  in  the  markets 
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of  the  world,  the  Irish  industry  aimed  principally  at  the 
supply  of  the  home  market.  Even  in  the  Irish  market, 
moreover,  its  supremacy  was  not  unchallenged;  and,  although 
the  imports  into  Ireland  of  calicoes  and  muslins  were  insig- 
nificant, there  continued  to  be  a  substantial  importation 
of  other  cotton  goods— quilts,  coimterpanes  &c.  The 
severe  results  moreover  of  a  glut  in  the  home  market — 
a  condition  which  prevailed  about  every  third  year — 
emphasiase  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Irish  cotton  industry. 
In  1820,  the  Revenue  Commissioners  could  not  help  con- 
trasting the  comparative  progress  of  the  cotton  and  linen 
manufactures  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  which  they 
described  as  ^^the  most  prosperous  one  in  Ireland,  and 
perhaps  the  only  one  which  can  deserve  the  description 
of  prosperous'  in  comparison  with  those  of  Great  Britain/*^ 
The  advance  of  the  Irish  cotton  trade  came  to  an  end  in 
1825,  when  it  was  severely  affected  by  the  prevailing 
industrial  depression.  About  the  year  1828  the  linen  trade 
again  definitely  became  the  staple  industry  of  Ireland 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  production* 
**In  1828  the  cotton  trade  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  the 
linen  trade  was  once  more  revived  by  the  invention  of 
machinery  for  spinning  flax.'**  In  the  succeeding  ten  years 
the  Irish  cotton  industry  experienced  a  period  of  genuine 
decline.  The  principal  cause  of  this  was  that  it  encountered 
for  the  first  time  the  full  competition  of  the  EInglish  firms. 
''After  1826"  said  Mr.  Otway  ''the  cotton  trade  had  greater 
difficulties  and  more  powerful  competition  to  contend 
against ....  The  cotton  trade  suffered  more  than  any  other 
industry  during  the  panics  of  1825  and  1887.  It  has  had 
to  compete  with  the  extensive  and  long  established  cotton 
manufacturies  of  England,  her  power  looms  and  spinning 
factories,  her  direct  market  for  the  raw  material,  and  all 
that  capital  and  skill  could  accomplish  to  cheapen  production 
and  enlarge  a  market.  Some  large  cotton  mills  have  been 

*  Ftmlh  Ktfmi  of  JImmm  Comtm$»i»n£r$  1822.    *  Mannioo  JVordMM  PorU  p.  74. 
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lately  established  in  Irelaad,  and-intdUgent  mannfiactnren 
have  embarked  in  the  trade; .  •  ."^  The  ealico-printing 
industry  was  most  seriously  injured  by  the  repeal  of  the 
protecting  duties,  as  had  been  predicted  by  the  witnesses 
before  the  Commission  of  1822.*  ^^Printing  cotton  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Ireland,  and  the 
persons  employed  in  this  trade  represent  in  the  most 
decided  terms  their  inability  to  continue  it  in  competition 
with  the  English  printers."'  One  result  of  the  opening 
of  unrestricted  competition  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  latter  country 
found  themsdves  quite  imable  to  keep  pace  with  those  of  the 
former,  through  lack  of  capital,  in  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved  methods  of  production.  *The  cotton  weaving  of 
England  is  conducted  on  a  very  superior  system  to  that 
which  generally  prevails  in  Ireland.  It  is  carried  on  with 
power  looms  ....  In  Irdand  there  have  been  some  improve- 
ments • . .  but  still  the  Irish  weaver  generally  works  with 
the  old  cumbrous  loom,  which  stands  in  a  separate  edifice, 
as  it  were,  within  his  cabin;  and  the  delivering  out  of  yam, 
and  the  taking  in  of  work  is  conducted  as  in  the  linen  trade.'*^ 
Certainly  afewyears  laterthere  was  no  doubt  that  the  cotton 
industry  was  on  the  decline.  *^This  branch  of  manufacture** 
reported  the  Poor  Inquiry  Commission  in  1886**  is  nearly 
extinct,  and  the  few  surviving  weavers  are  in  a  state  of 
extreme  indigence;***  and  the  Railway  Commissioners 
reported  in  the  foUowing  year  that  *^e  only  town  in  Ireland 
in  which  the  cotton  trade  has  been  established  to  any 
extent  is  Belfast;  and  it  is  represented  as  declining  even 
there.  Several  of  the  mills  originally  designed  for  the  spin- 
ning of  cotton  are  now  employed  in  spinning  flax.**'  The 
export  of  cotton  goods  from  Ireland  fdl  from  10,567,458 

*  Ohoa^t  Mepari  pp.  599-600. 

*  Powrih  BtpcH  pi  EmmmB  CommitiWMn  18B. 
>  Ibid,  App,  33  and  34. 

«  CmuideraHtmt  <m  NtttUmd  P0U09  uni  on  Ifdemi  DuUiD  1881  pp.  105-6b 

*  App,  C  pi.  1.  p.  87. 

*  tfM0ful  BtpaH  p.  7. 
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yazds  in  1825  to  1,080»088  in  1885;  while  in  the  same  period 
the  imports  increased  from  8,884,918  yards  to  7,884,000 
yards.^  The  progressive  dedine  of  the  industry  in  the  years 
1889-1850  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: — ^In  1880 
there  were  24  mills  containing  10  steam  engines  and  22 
water  wheels,  with  a  total  horse  power  of  1089,  and  employ- 
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In  1847  the  numbor  of  perscms  employed  in  the  cotton 
industry  had  shrunk  to  the  following: — 
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Total 4183 


In  the  same  year  the  total  number  employed  in  Scotland 
was  85^116,  and  in  England  277,028.* 

In  1850,  the  volume  of  the  Irish  cotton  industry  had  still 
ftirther  diminished,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table — 


^  8m9itd  Bmmi  af  MmhMnjf  Commitiiomtn  1888  Affp,  B  no.  10 
•  P.  P.  Ko.  894  of  1847. 
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In  this  year  202,862  persons  were  employed  in 
and  86,825  in  the  Scotch,  cotton  industry.' 

These  figures  demonstrate  three  things;  that  the 
cotton  industry  declined  during  the  decade  1840-50;  that 
it  became  of  ever  diminishing  importance  compared  with 
the  gigantic  industry  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  it  ten- 
ded to  become  localized  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  although  Belfast  was  always 
the  most  important  centre  of  thecotton  trade,  the  manufacture 
showed  signs  of  prosperity  in  the  south  and  west;  but  in 
1850  it  had  become  quite  definitely  localized  in  north  east 
Ulster.  The  causes  of  this  change,  which  were  probably 
the  same  as  those  which  produced  the  same  result  in 
the  linen  industry,  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section. 
Special  causes  operating  to  localize  the  cotton  industry 
in  north-east  Ulster  were  the  facilities  which  Belfast  offered 
for  the  importation  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  proximity 
to  the  seat  of  the  Scotch  cotton  manufacture.*  Of  ten  thou- 
sand weavers  employed  in  Belfast  in  1840,  no  less  than  5100 
were  employed  by  Scotch  houses,  on  account  of  the  low 
rate  of  wages  they  would  accept.* 

The  only  places  outside  Ulster  where  the  industry  presented 
any  signs  of  prosperity  were  Limerick,  Clonmd,  and  Port- 

^  Pari,  Poo.  no.  745  of  1850.  *  Otwa^i  Mipari,  p.  66S. 
*  Mu^genige^s  S$port  p.  785.  This  re|K>rt  mnUyiw  much 
infonnaUon  about  the  condition  of  the  industry  in  Belf lit. 


L. 
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law.  The  Limerick  industry  was  founded  in  1886  by  a 
Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  tempted  to  open  there  by  reason 
of  the  great  cheapness  of  labour  which  he  found  to  prevail. 
In  1840  the  whole  industry  was  conducted  on  a  handloom 
basis,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  compete  with  the 
British  machine-made  goods,  except  by  means  of  very 
low  wages  and  very  long  hours.  The  wages  paid  to  the 
weavers  ranged  from  two  to  four  shillings  a  week,  and  the 
working  day  consisted  of  twelve  hours  in  summer  and  nine 
hours  in  winter.  The  factories  at  Clonmel  and  Portlaw 
were  conducted  on  a  lai^e  scale,  with  improved  methods 
of  production,  and  were  very  successful.^  All  traces  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  were  rapidly 
disappearing.  In  1829  two  thousand  weavers  had  foimd 
employment  in  Bandon;  in  1840  they  had  been  reduced 
to  150.  Nobody  attempted  to  earn  a  living  from  weaving 
except  the  aged  and  infirm  who  coidd  not  emigrate.  The 
young  either  left  the  coimtry  or  joined  the  army.  ^^Bandon" 
we  read  *is  one  of  the  best  recruiting  depdts  in  the  South 
of  Ireland."* 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  old  Irish  cotton  industry 
was  practically  completely  destroyed  by  the  competition 
which  it  had  to  face  after  1825,  and  that  a  new  industry 
arose  quite  independently.  The  new  trade  was  practically 
confined  to  north-east  Ulster;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  isolated  instances  we  have  mentioned,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  revive  it  in  the  south. 

(c)  The  Linen  Industry. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  progress  of  the  linen 
industry  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  unless 
one  bears  in  mind  the  great  change  which  took  place  in  the 

*  Otwag'i  JUptri.  Mumimi  MvH^m*  PmU  p.  558. 

*  <kmmif$  BtfoH  p.  558.  R^ipmi  0/  Btp^al  At$oaaHon  0%  Woollm,8ilkm»dCoUomMimm' 
ftghtrtn  1840.  An  intaiwtiDg  aooount  of  the  ootUm  indualry  in  B«nd<m  in  1820  if  to 
U  found  in  Offidnl  Pkp«n  1790-1831.  Public  Racoid  Office  Dublin,  atftond04no.S290. 
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eonditicm  of  the  industry  between  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  period.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the 
revolution  that  took  place  was  not  so  much  the  introduc- 
tion of  improvements  as  the  substitution  of  a  new  industry 
in  place  of  the  old.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
manufacture  was  essentially  domestic,  and  carried  on  large- 
ly in  conjunction  with  agriculture;  fifty  years  later,  the 
domestic  manufacture,  both  in  the  spinning  and  weaving 
branches,  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  fac- 
tions of  weaver  and  agriculturalist  had  become  entirely 
distinct.  **Forty  years  ago*'  we  read  in  1840,  '^almost  the 
entire  weaving  of  the  country  was  done  by  or  on  aocoont 
of  weavers.  Each  man  bought,  or  raised  and'  prepared, 
his  own  materials,  from  which  he  made  bis  linen  web, 
and  sold  it  in  the  public  market  or  by  private  contract^  to 
agents  or  travellers  who  went  round  the  country  to  make 
purchases.  Those  weavers  who  had  more  than  one  loom, 
entrusted  them  either  to  other  members  of  their  families, 
or  to  apprentices  or  journeymen,  under  their  own  personal 
inspection.  The  latter  were  frequently  remunerated  by  a 
scale  now  almost  exploded,  which  was  termed  the  ^fourth 
penny*;  that  is,  each  man  received  as  his  wages  for  weaving 
a  piece  of  cloth,  one  fourth  part  of  the  gross  sum  such 
cloth  sold  for.  At  this  period,  many  weavers  who  were 
small  farmers  also,  had  three  to  six  or  dght  looms 
in  their  houses.  The  spinnmg  and  various  preparatory 
processes  which  the  flax  imderwent  were  chiefly  per* 
formed  by  the  female  branches  of  the  family.  The  owner, 
his  apprentices  and  journeymen  worked  either  at  the 
loom  or  in  the  field,  as  interest  prompted  or  the  seasons 
dictated;. . .  ."^ 

The  linen  when  manufactured  was  sold  in  the  brown  linen 
markets  which  were  imder  the  regulation  of  the  lin^i  Board* 
There  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  proceedings  at  one  of 
these  markets  in  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland,  which  we  have 

^  BtmOoom  Wmn§r$  Communoni,  Mwf§mfi^$  JUpori  p.  701b 
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quoted  elsewhere.^  The  markets  continued  to  be  conducted 
in  the  manner  described  by  Young  until  their  abolition 
in  1840,  although  the  quantities  of  linen  brought  in  to  be 
sold  decreased  greatly  in  later  years.* 

Another  feature  of  the  linen  industry  which  we  must 
not  fail  to  notice  was  that  in  the  earlier  period  it  was  not 
localized  in  Ulster  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  it  was  in 
later  times*  The  statistical  surveys  of  the  Irish  counties, 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  by  the  Dublin  Society, 
show  that,  while  the  manufacture  was  undoubtedly  most 
flourishing  in  Ulster,  it  did  not  fail  to  show  signs  of  healthy 
vigour  in  the  other  provinces.  The  manufacture  of  coarse 
linens  formed  the  principal  industry  of  county  Galway; 
large  quantities  of  cloth  were  exhibited  in  the  linen  hall 
of  SUgo;  the  fanners  of  King's  County  supplemented  what 
they  earned  from  agriculture  with  the  profits  of  the  loom; 
four  bleadi  greens  existed  in  county  Leitrim;  large  quan* 
titles  of  the  coarse  fabrics  were  manufactured  in  Meath; 
and  the  presence  of  the  manufacture  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  is  mentioned  in  many  other  southern  coimties.* 
**The  linen  manufacture'*  Wakefield  wrote  **flourishes 
most  in  Ulster,  but  it  is  established  also  in  Galway, 
Kayo  and  Sligo,  and  towards  the  south  in  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  Drogheda;  it  is  found  also  in  the 
King^s  County,  Kerry,  and  along  the  coast  of  Cork;  in  a 
word  it  may  be  said  in  some  measure  to  extend  to 
every  part  of  Ireland  except  Wicklow  and  Wexford» 
where  it  is  almost  unknown."^ 

The  report  prepared  in  1817  by  Peter  Besnard,  Inspector 
General  under  the  linen  Board  of  Munster  Leinster  and 
Connaugfat,  discloses  a  similar  state  of  affairs.  The  linen 
goods  made  in  county  Louth  exceeded  in  value  those  made 
in  any  other  counties  except  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and  Antrim; 

*  M%f9md§tf$  JtiftH  p.  70S. 

*  HoHMT,  Lmm  trmU  of  Ewttf  pp.  lll-S. 
«  VoLLp.7M. 
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in  Longford  the  trade  was  very  considerable;  and  many 
of  the  other  counties  of  Leinster  did  a  fairly  ccMisiderahle 
amount  of  spinning,  though  weaving  was  less  frequently 
pursued.  The  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  employed  thou- 
sands of  persons  in  south  county  Cork;  and  considerable 
quantities  of  coarse  linens  were  made  in  Limerick  and 
Clare.  In  Mayo  the  operations  both  of  spinning  and  weaving 
were  conducted  on  an  extended  and  increasing  scale,  and 
in  the  other  counties  of  Connaught,  though  the  weaving  was 
inconsiderable,  large  quantities  of  yam  were  spun  for 
.export.^ 

The  following  passage  from  Wakefield  shows  how  wide- 
spread the  manufacture  was  throughout  Ireland: —  ^'Narrow 
linens ...  are  made  in  Donegal,  Deny,  Tyrone  and  Antrim. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  Lisbum  and  Luigan, 
the  fine  yard-wide  or  cambrics,  lawns  and  diapers  are 
made;  and  in  Armagh  coarser  yard-wide  cloths.  Cavan 
produces  a  thin  linen  . .  •  Fermanagh  and  Sligo  manufacture 
Vt;  and  in  these  coimties  are  found  most  of  the  bleach  greens. 
A  strong  kind  of  dowlas,  some  sheetings  made  in  the  counties 
of  Louth,  Meath,  and  Dublin,  are  sold  in  the  market  of 
Drogheda.  A  coarse  cloth,  very  much  like  Scots  Osnaburgs, 
is  manufactured  in  Kerry  and  Cork  •  •  •"*  In  1818  the 
industry  was  thought  to  be  growing  in  the  south.  ^^Mapu- 
facture  of  linens  and  the  several  branches  of  trade 
connected  with  it  is  making  its  way  from  the  north  to  the 
south  parts  of  the  island . . .  The  cultivation  of  flax  is 
extending  towards  the  south  of  Ireland,  a  large  quantity 
of  linen  is  now  manufactured  in  Kerry."* 

Of  course  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  linen  trade  of  the 
south  of  Ireland  approached  that  of  Ulster  at  any  time  in 
magnitude  or  importance;  all  that  we  wish  to  point  out  is 
that  there  was  not,  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth 

^  Homer,  op.  eiL  pp.  114-S7. 

«  Vol  i.  p.  eeo. 

■  CiinreD,  ObsinaHtmt,  toL  i.  pp.  344,  886. 
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century,  the  complete  absence  of  the  manufacture  from  the 
southern  provinces  which  was  observed  in  1840*  The  follow- 
ing figures,  which  show  the  relative  pre-eminence  of  the 
north,  illustrate  at  the  same  time  the  absolute  magnitude  of 
the  industry  in  the  south: — 


L  FIGURES  FOR  1817* 

Vtlue  of  linen  goods  produced  In  Ulster 
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*  Homer,  op.  dL  p.  160. 
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Parallel  to  the  contrast  between  the  relative  positions 
of  Ulster  and  the  other  three  provinces  at  the  two  periods 
is  that  between  the  different  counties  of  Ulster  itself.  As 
we  shall  see»  in  1840,  the  industry  was  becoming  more  and 
more  centralized  in  Armagh,  Down  and  Antrim ;  but  the 
following  figures  for  1821  show  that,  twenty  years  earlier, 
that  centralization,  though  undoubtedly  noticeable,  was 
not  so  complete: — 
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The  exports  of  Irish  linen  did  not  increase  after  "^fE^ 
Union —  "the  first  period  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  linen 
industry,  when  the  exports  did  not  increase,"*  This  was 
probably  mainly  attributable  to  two  causes,  the  growth 
of  the  cotton  industry,  and  British  competition.  As  we 
have  seen  above,  the  superior  wages  which  it  was  possible 
to  earn  in  the  cotton  trade  had  the  effect  of  attracting  many 
weavers  away  from  the  linen;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
industry  was  suffering  from  this  drain,  it  also  experienced 
in  some  branches  severe  competition  from  Great  Britain. 
The  prohibition  of  the  export  of  yam  from  Great  Britain 
in  1784  had  the  effect  of  turning  the  attention  of  British 
manufacturers  to  the  weaWng  of  coarse  linen;  and,  from 
that  time  onwards,  the  Irish  manufacturers  were  driven 
to  depend  more  and  more  upon  their  fine  linen  products. 
The  decrease  of  the  quantity  of  the  experts  of  Irish  linen 
goods  after  the  Union  was  however  probably  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  increase  in  their  quality.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  population  of  Ireland  was 
growing  very  rapidly,  and  that  the  home  demand  must 
have  considerably  increased,  so  that  we  are  not  justified 
in  concluding  a  diminution  of  production  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  export.* 

If  the  absolute  extent  of  the  Irish  linen  industry  was  still 
maintained,  it  was  becoming  year  by  year  of  less  relative 
importance  compared  with  the  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain.    This  is  shown  by  the  following  figui«s. — 

Export  In  IS'22  ol  lincngoodsfrom  Ireland  to  torei^  countries*  £     200,314 
Export  in  IS.21  ot  linen  goods  from  Gl.  Britiln  to   foreign 

coualrtes.  Irteti  goods      „     661,630 

British  goods 1,933,162 

Bounties  on  export  ol  Irish  goods  from  Ireland S  17,112 

„       , Great  BriUin      ..     „  74,393 

„        „        „       „    British  goods  Irom  Great  Britain  . .     „  208,3&3 
■  Froiiieai  Fwwt  and  Sugfttlimt  bj  Hibamictu  Dutdin  1B33. 

'  Uuinj,  CoHiuKiaJ  £aIiUi«M  p.  318.        ■  Olvag'i  Biporl  pp.  taO-l. 
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ThuB»  the  indufttrial  superiority  of  Great  Britain  over 
belaad  was  manifest  even  in  the  case  of  the  leading  Irish 
industry.  The  day  of  the  Irish  supremacy  in  the  linen  trade 
had  passed  away.  Nor  was  the  Irish  trade  conducted  on 
methods  so  improved  as  those  generally  prevailing  in 
England.  *The  different  branches  of  the  trade  in  Great 
Britain"  reported  a  parliamentary  committee  in  1825  ^*are 
divided  among  different  persons,  each  of  these  branches 
becoming  a  separate  business  in  itself;  and  this  division 
of  labour  necessarily  leads  to  a  better  economy  of  time 
and  the  production  of  more  even  and  better  fabrics,  all 
which  advantages  might  be  gradually  introduced  into  Ire- 
land.''^ 

The  decade  1890-80,  which  was  notable  in  the  case  of  the 
other  Irish  industries  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  duties, 
also  mariLed  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  linen 
industry  on  account  of  the  changes  which  took  place 
with  regard  to  its  public  rq[ulation.  These  changes 
were  part  of  the  general  policy  of  the  time,  which  aimed 
mt  the  attainment  of  complete  absence  of  state  interfer- 
ence as  ftff  as  it  was  possible.*  The  artificial  stimulus 
which  the  manufacture  received  from  protective  duties 
was  quickly  abolished.  The  transit  duties  on  foreign 
linen,  winch  had  been  retained  in  1828  only  by  the 
qiirited  action  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce,  were 
repealed  about  1880.*  The  bounty  on  the  export  of  linen 
to  Ibreign  countries,  the  continuance  of  which  had  been 
stron^y  recommended  by  the  select  committee  of  1822, 
was  nevertheless  brought  to  an  end  in  1882.^ 

The  most  important  change  however  which  this  decade 
witnessed  in  the  public  regulati<m  of  the  manufacture  was 

^  Mid  Ommmmm  om  Lmm  Trois  19», 

■  Afeari7Ml80SLoidHaMwiekebAdiiig«dUMn|MAl  of  ftDiUtatory  protection 

Um  Han  indMtfy  ■•  'Hht  iwmnfartww  wm  no  loofcr  in  its  fBinfef'.  Offidal  Papttt 
PMu  Bseord  Offiet  DmUm  1790-1831  cwton  872  no.  813;  and  m  a  tettar  from  Loid 
OnoTiDe  In  tlM  muom  mum  in  PorUtem  M88  toL  rii  p.  409. 

*  Lm&r  to  Cft«  IfornM*  «/  Ikmntkkt  on  A*  Ftmmwti  R§pmL  Bdfoii  1817,  Sspari  a/ 
Ot  Bdimm  Cktmhrn  ifCtmmmm  1888,  WmiImi  tL  I4mm  Trmii  p.  67a 

^  SAti  CnmmiHm  m  Lmm  Ximi$  ^  IrdmU  Ua2.  Mataium.MmnimiPcrttp.lt, 
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the  dissolution  of  the  Linen  Board.  The  Board  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  certain  amount  of  hostile  criticism  for  many 
years;  but  the  surprising  thing  is  that,  composed  as  it  was 
of  coimtry  gentlemen,  with  no  technical  knowledge  of  the 
trade,  who  could  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board  at  but 
infrequent  intervals,  it  attained  a  certain  efficiency  and 
success.  Wakefield  complained  that  the  administration 
by  the  Board  of  the  money  at  its  disposal  was  wasteftilly 
conducted,  and  that  the  Board  was  made  the  victim  of 
many  fraudulent  applicants  for  aid.^  The  Board  was  also 
criticized  on  the  groimd  that  it  entertained  an  unreasonable 
preference  for  spinning  wheek  at  a  time  when  spinning  could 
be  much  more  economically  carried  out  by  nuichine  mills,* 
It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in  devoting  its  attention  to 
hand  wheels  rather  than  machine  mills,  the  Board  was 
doing  what  was  more  practically  useful,  as  the  former  were 
found  to  be  more  economical  than  the  latter  in  Ireland* 
on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  labour.'  On  the  whole 
the  Board  seemed  able  to  meet  any  criticism  directed 
against  it,  and  it  came  triumphantly  throtigh  the  inquiries 
conducted  by  the  select  conunittees  of  1822  and  1826. 
The  former  committee  reported  that,  **althou|^  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Linen  Board  may  be  open  to  some 
objections,  yet  nevertheless  it  appears  to  your  committee 
to  secure  to  the  linen  trade  so  many  advantages  that  they 
do  not  feel  justified  in  recommending  any  alteration.  Your 
conmiittee  are  however  of  opinion  that  frequent  intereourse 
should  be  held  with  those  concerned  in  the  trade,  on  these 
various  subjects  of  application,  which  ought  to  receive 
more  prompt  attention  and  decision  than  has  been  under 
present  circumstances  afforded/  *  The  conmiittee  commended 
the  Board  for  its  endeavours  to  introduce  improved 
processes  and  machinery,  on  which  it  could  afford  to  make 
experiments  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  would  be  pos- 

^  VoL  L  pp.  6B5-7. 

*  Hornor,  op.  eiL  pp.  116-S. 

•  Wftkefidd  ToL  i.  p.  684. 
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sible  for  private  traders.^  The  Select  Committee  on  Emj^oy- 
ment  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland^  which  reported  in  the  following 
year,  also  laid  stress  on  the  necessity  of  fostering  the  linen 
industry  by  the  continuance  of  public  encouragement: 
^This  may  in  the  south  and  west  require  some  artificial 
encouragement,  or  rather  it  may  require  a  removal  of  those 
difficulties,  which  poverty  and  ignorance  produce,  and  which 
at  present  check  its  introduction  and  extension.  The  want 
of  implements  is  peculiarly  felt;  the  want  of  scutching 
mills,  and  a  defective  system  of  preparing  the  flax,  yam, 
and  linen  for  the  market.  Aid  might  be  given  in  these 
respects  to  the  people,  not  substituting  public  for  jNivate 
effort,  but  assisting  and  encouraging  the  latter."'  The 
Select  Committee  on  the  linen  Trade  of  1825,  while 
recommending  some  minor  changes  in  the  existing  law, 
again  emphasized  the  necessity  for  a  public  superintendence 
and  support  of  the  manufacture.  The  committee  resolved 
*^hat  Ireland  has  claims  undoubtedly  strong  upon  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  every  aid  and 
encouragement  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  the  hnen  manufacture,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
annual  parliamentary  grant";  and  furthar,  *i;hat  the  laws 
which  relate  to  this  important  branch  of  the  public  industry 
of  Ireland  require  revision  and  amendment,  and  many  of 
them  that  were  wise  and  necessary  at  the  time  of  their 
enactment  would,  if  now  enforced,  produce  much  inconven- 
ience, if  not  a  serious  injury  in  many  particulars,  to  the 
interests  of  the  manufacture,  and  such  laws  ought  therefore 
to  be  repealed."  The  committee  then  proceeded  to  recom- 
mend, among  other  things,  laws  to  enforce  the  use  of 
dean  flax,  for  the  encouragement  of  scutch  mills  for  dressing 
flax  and  of  miU  machinery  for  dressing  yarn,  that  the  existing 
laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  brown  linens  shoidd  be  continued, 
that  the  distribution  of  mill  utensils  by  the  linen  Board 

^SI^^^^Ww  ^W  ^ff^W^^^J  %^V^^R^^VSS^^P  w^S  AV^^^VV^^V^M^^W  ^W    A   ^^^^   ^^V  •  w^^^^^^^B   A^'^H'v 
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should  be  stopped;  and  concluded  by  expressing  the  opinion 
that  some  superintending  authority  was  needed  in  Ireland 
for  the  regulation  of  the  manufacture.^  An  act  was  rapidly 
passed  embodying  these  recommendations;  the  lAnea 
Board  was  continued;  and  many  regulations  were  made 
regarding  the  sealing  and  stamping  of  yam  and  linen.* 

The  government  soon  determined  however  that  the  whole 
existing  machinery  for  the  encouragement  of  the  linen 
industry  must  be  abolished.  We  find  accordingly  that  the 
bounty  granted  to  the  linen  Board  was  reduced  to  £10»000 
in  1827,  and  completdy  discontinued  in  1828.  The  views 
of  the  trustees  and  of  the  trade  generally  were  taken  as  to 
whether  the  dissolution  of  the.  Board  was  desirable;  and 
it  was  ultimately  resolved  by  the  Board;  *'(1)  that  legislative 
provisions  continue  to  be  essentially  required  for  the  pro- 
tection and  regulation  of  some  branches  of  the  linen  trade 
of  Ireland,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  sealing  and 
measuring  of  linen  cloth  brotight  to  market,  and  for  detecting 
and  punishing  frauds  in  the  manufacture  and  making  up 
of  linen  doth  and  yam,  and  in  the  preparation  and  manner 
of  exposing  flax  for  sale;  (2)  that  such  parts  of  the  act  of 
1825  as  relate  to  the  foregoing  resolution  oug^t  to  be 
retained  or  re-enacted  as  law,  together  with  such  additions 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  trade.*'* 

An  act  was  accordingly  passed  by  which  the  lanen  Board 
was  dissolved;  the  brown  sealmasters  were  retained,  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  county  committees  of  twelve  for  their  regu- 
lation and  direction.  The  linen  and  yam  halls  were  vested 
in  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  power  to  lease  them  to  laetors 
in  the  linen,  yam,  and  cotton  trades.^ 

These  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  were 
declared  to  continue  only  frar  three  years.  They  wtfc 
however  continued   by  subsequent  statutes  until   1842, 


^  SiUd  Committee  m  Ukm  TtmU  ef  Irdand  1895.        *  6  Om.  IV  e.  US. 
i  anUh.  Iritk  Xmm  TfmU  SmiAook  py.  »4.  «9QM.IV.e.a. 
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• 
when  they  w«re  allowed  to  lapse,  principally  on  aeooimt 
of  the  strong  report  presented  to  the  Handloom  Weavers 
Commission  by  Mr.  Muggeridge,  who  stated  that  the  seal- 
master  system  had  been  the  subject  of  constant  abuse.^ 
The  second  great  revolution  which  the  Irish  linen  industry 
underwent  in  the  decade  18904K)  was  the  change  of  the 
processes  employed.  The  introduction  of  improved  methods 
of  production  in  the  linen  industry  was  hastened  by  the 
growing  public  taste  for  cotton  fieJIirics,  which  threatened 
ultimately  to  annihilate  altogether  the  demand  for  linen 
goods.  **When  in  process  of  time  the  tmprecedented  growth 
and  rivalry  of  the  cotton  manufacture  forced  down  stiU 
lower  the  prices  of  linen,  it  became  obvious  that  cheaper 
production  was  essential,  not  alone  to  the  permanency,  but 
to  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  trade.'**  One  method  of 
cheapening  production  resorted  to  was  the  introduction 
of  a  new  material  called  unions,  composed  of  cotton  warp 
and  hnen  weft.*  The  two  great  brandies  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture were  spinning  and  weaving;  changes  in  the  methods  of 
conducting  both  were  adopted  after  1825;  but  the  changes  in 
the  former  were  far  more  radical  and  were  introduced 
earlier  than  those  in  the  latter*  The  invention  of  the  wet 
spinning  process  in  1825  completely  revolutionized  the  whole 
spinning  industry,  and  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the 
spinning  wheel.  Henceforward  hand-spun  yam  was  at  a 
hopeless  disadvantage,  and  no  locality  could  hope  to  become 
a  flourishing  centre  for  weaving  unless  it  had  access  to 
plentiful  supplies  of  mill-spun  yam.  In  the  weaving  branch 
of  the  industry  the  change  which  the  period  witnessed  was 
not  so  much  one  affecting  the  actual  process  as  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted.  Handloom  weaving  still  con- 
tinued the  order  of  the  day,  but  the  old  independent  weaver, 
who  himself  performed  all  the  operations  of  the  manufac- 

>  2  and  a  Wm.  IV.  c  77 ;  5  and  6  Wm.  IV  c.  87; 
1  Md  S  Viet,  c  flS,Jfifira^<  MtpcH  pp.  686-7. 

*  M^ggtnift^i  Bgpirt  p.  TOi. 

*  Bkudnaliodmn  Iritk  Trod§  m»d  Imdmikf  p.  Ul. 
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ture,  was  rapidly  displaced  by  the  new  class  of 
employee-weavers  who  worked  on  materials,  and  in  many 
cases  on  looms,  provided  by  a  capitalist  manufacturer. 
At  a  later  stage,  these  employee  weavers  came  to  work 
in  factories  belonging  to  their  employer  instead  of  in  their 
own  homes.  These  were  tlve  principal  changes  which  the 
industrial  revolution  wrought  in  the  linen  manufacture; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  manufacture,  where  they 
were  adopted  the  industry  not  alone  survived  but  increased, 
whereas,  where  they  were  not  adopted,  it  waned  and  ulti* 
matdy  disappeared.  The  fmrmer  was  the  case  in  north-east 
Ulster,  and  the  latter  in  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

The  wet  spinning  process  was  introduced  into  BeUast 
by  the  great  firm  of  Mulholland.  '^The  first  spinning  factory 
was  established  in  1889.  This  industry,  having  the  raw 
material  on  the  spot,  rapidly  guned  ground,  and  finally 
has  become  more  flourishing  than  in  the  En^ish  and  Scotch 
branches  of  the  trade,  forced  to  purchase  their  flax  abroad.*'^ 
In  1840  Belfast  was  the  ^^great  linen  yam  market  for  Ireland. 
The  amoimt  of  the  value  of  the  hand  spim  yam  sold  per 
annum  in  Belfast  is  stated  to  be  £100,000 . . .  There  are 
fifteen  mills  in  the  town  and  four  in  the  neighbourhood 
established  for  spinning  yam  •  • .  One-fourth  of  the  flax 
used  is  imported.*'*  The  imemployment  caused  by  the 
substitution  of  mill-spun  for  hand-spun  yam  was  to  a  large 
extent  made  good  by  the  increased  employment  of  women 
in  weaving.* 

^  The  great  growth  of  the  spinning  industry  in  Ulster  before 
1850  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: — 


^  Jtam  Mtyadun,  An  Xctmomie  am#w  of  tht  Lmm  /wrfwitf »  B€ilMt  184T. 

*  ONmjf*$  Rtpofi  pp.  68S-8. 

*  Ihii.  p.  50S. 
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Fioumst  SHOWiNo  numbbr  or  rACToniBt,  mumbbr  or  spindlbi 

AHD    NUMBBR    OP    PERSONS     BMPLOYBO     IN     PACTORIBS    BNOAGBD 
ON  THR  MANUPACTURR  OP  UNRN  IN   1850.* 


COVO9 


No.  of 
Factories 


No.  of 
spiodles 


No.  of  persoot 
tmpLoftd 


Faelori€$  for  ipinning 

Antrim 

Armagh 

Done^ 

Down       

Deny      

Monsghsn       

Tyrone 

FadcrieM  for  weaving 
Antrim 

Fadoria  for  ipinning  and 

weaving 
Antrim 


36 

4 
1 
11 
2 
2 
5 


234.576 

15,786 

2.604 

61,462 

5,144 

4.124 

21,320 


10.974 

1,064 

185 

4.335 

251 

349 

1,341 


poweri  3. 
looms! 


138 


11,394 

poweri  04 
looms! 


545 


•  FmL  Pop.  no.  745  of  I860. 


The  coiTeqxmdiDg  changes  in  the  weaving  branches  of 
the  manufacture  were  also  adopted  in  Ulster.  As  early 
as  1886  it  had  been  noticed  that  '*the  assimilation  of  Irish 
methods  of  weaving  to  the  English  has  already  begun  in 
the  north**'^  In  the  next  fifteen  years  this  assimilation 
continued  without  interruption.  ^^Already  the  advantages 
of  concentrated  capital,  and  ingenuity  and  enterprise, 
over  the  isolated  efforts  of  the  lonely  and  industrious  rural 
weaver  are  rapidly  developing  themselves  in  Ireland,  and 
day  by  day  are  transplanting  the  loom  from  the  cabin  of 
the  cottier  to  the  factory  or  weaving  shop  of  the  manufac* 
turer.  Tfarotighout  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  Deny 
aod  Armagh  many  tliousand  weavers,  formerly  weaving 
for  the  market,  are  now  in  the  regular  employ  of  manufac- 
iuieni,  and  though  they  still  retain  their  looms,  have  no 
pcoperty  in  the  materials  in  them.  Almost  all  of  them 

^  Med  Comminte  on  Limem  Trmie  •/  Itdwmi  18S5. 
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who  yet  continue  weaving  on  their  own  account,  combine 
the  character  of  small  fanners,  and  retain  the  loom  as  an 
auxiliary  to  their  agricultural  operations/*^ 

Banbridge  was  the  principal  centre  in  which  the  improved 
method  of  conducting  weaving  was  introduced.  It  was 
in  this  district  that  the  manufacturers  first  realized  that, 
**unless  the  linen  trade  should  be  placed  on  a  new  foundation^ 
and  conducted  on  the  improved  principles  that  were  being 
applied  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland 
would  lose  its  trade  altogether/'  The  linen  manufacture  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  consequentiy  *^laoed  on  a  new  fbunda* 
tion,  and  men  of  extensive  capital  and  skill  became  engaged 
[  on  it.'**  The  old  system  of  the  iaimer-weaver  eonduoting 
all  the  processes  in  his  own  home  was  rapidly  displaced 
by  the  new  system  in  which  the  master  manufacturers 
provided  the  weavers  with  mill-spun  yam.  Of  course, 
remnants  of  the  old  system  still  survived  even  in  the  most 
advanced  parts  of  Ulster,  notably  in  the  neighbourhoods 
of  BaUymena,  Lurgan,  and  Tandragee.  Those  engaged  on 
it  however  found  themselves  placed  at  a  hopeless  disadvan* 
tage,  as  the  day  for  making  use  of  hand-€pun  3^am  had 
passed  away,  and  they  could  not  obtain  mill-spun  yam 
except  in  large  quantities,  which  of  course  they  had  not 
the  capital  to  buy.  GeneraUy  speaking  the  farmer*weaver 
was  being  rapidly  replaced  in  Ulster  by  the  employee* 
weaver.* 

In  Belfast  the  revolution  had  progressed  a  step  ftirthcr, 
as  the  employee-weavers  were  being  gradually  congregated 
in  factories,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  work  in  theb  own 
houses.  *'The  congregating  together  of  weavers  in  weaving 
shops  or  factories  is  of  comparative  recent  introduction 
into  Ireland,  and  at  present  seems  to  have  taken  fimer 
root  in  Belfast  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  which 
I  visited.  This  83rstem,  which  is  exceedingly  distastefill 
to  the  operatives, '  is  nevertheless  said  to  possess  many 

^  Mnggmidge$  RwpoH  p.  711.     *  OfMoy**  ttrpoH  f.  S87.     *  Ohm^i  JUpoH  pp.  6K>*S. 
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peculiar  odTinteges.  It  h  represented  (1)  ae  ensariag 
regnlarity  of  employment  and  production,  (2)  as  attaimng 
eompamtive  mxifcMnnity  of  quality,  (8)  as  preventing 
embcEslement  or  abstraction  of  materials,  and(4)as  stimulat- 
ing, and  to  some  extent  enforcing,  regular  and  oontimious 
labour."^  It  was  the  genend  experience  throughout  county 
Down  that  weavers  wwking  oh  their  own  account  earned 
less  than  those  working  in  factories.* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  north-east  of  Ulster  sue- 
eeeded  in  adapting  itsitf  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
ittdufftry.  Unfottunatdy,  the  other  parts  of  Lrdand  foiled 
to  d6  so,  and  consequendy  lost  the  small  diare  of  the  trade 
they  had  previously  enjoyed.  A  dedine  in  the  southern 
linen  manufacture  had  been  observed  in  the  years  1830-1880.* 
By  1840  the  predominance  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast 
had  become  unquestionable.  The  <me  time  flourishing 
Unen  markets  of  Dungannon  and  Strabane  had  praetieally 
come  to  an  end  owing  to  the  overwhehnii^  eonq^etitioa 
of  mfll-spun  yam.  In  county  Donegal  the  independent 
weavers  were  quite  extinct,  and  the  sole  survivors  of  the 
trade  were  those  weavers  who  wove  f<Mr  the  farmers,  and 
these  were  plunged  into  a  condition  of  extreme  poverty, 
SUgo  presented  only  a  few  traces  of  the  former  proeperity; 
tiie  Unen  hall  had  be«Ai  leased  for  other  purpose^  and  the 
only  evidence  of  the  trade  to  be  observed  on  market  days 
were  a  few  hawkers  with  hand-spun  yam.^  In  Dublin  the 
manufacture  was  restricted  within  very  narrow  limits^ 
and  was  practically  confined  to  one  or  two  manufoeturets. 
One  of  tiiese  firms-^Messers  Crosthwaito-^-osiployed  188 
looms,  and  a  sail  cloth  manufactory  at  dasnevin,  18  looms. 
The  wages  of  the  linen  weavers  were  lower  than  those 
of  any  other  dan  of  workers.* 

In  no  town  had  the  decay  of  the  industry  produced  so 
much  distress  as  in  Drogheda,  where  the  condition  of  the 

>  Mvg9trH0^$  lUpori  p.  717.       "  Ofvwy'f  R0peH  p.  e3S. 

*  CvmmmfmUi  on  NahomU  PoUeff  tmd  en  Irdmd^  IJabUa  18S1. 

*  Olvay'f  Htpcri  pp.  648  tq.        *  Otmmg^i  BtpcH  pp.  SB-S. 
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weavers  was  shocking.  The  total  number  contmuaDy  or 
casually  employed  in  1840  amounted  to  1800;  wages  were 
▼ery  low,  and  supplementary  employment  almost  impossible 
to  obtain.  By  means  of  begging  and  of  planting  a  few 
potatoes  on  patches  of  ground  given  to  them  by  neighbour- 
ing farmers  for  the  sake  of  the  manure,  they  managed  to 
**supply  themselves  with  the  lowest  species  of  vegetable 
food,  and  provide  a  place  of  shelter,  if  shdter  it  can  be 

called The  cabins  that  the  weavers  live  and  work 

in  are  fearful  specimens  of  what  habit  will  enable  a  human 
being  to  endure;  I  am  persuaded  that  no  part  of  EuropCt 
or  I  might  add  of  the  world,  presents  such  a  specimen  ot 
dwellings  for  human  beings  as  part  of  Drogheda."^  The 
cause  of  the  decay  of  the  manufacture  in  Drogheda  was 
in  the  first  place  the  competition  of  England  and  Scotland 
in  the  coarse  linen  trade.  The  leading  master  manufacturers 
migrated  to  Ulster  to  carry  on  the  fine  linen  tsade,  but  the 
weavers  did  not  accompany  them,  and  were  plunged  into 
unemployment.  The  introduction  of  mill-spun  yam  hdped 
to  complete  their  ruin,  as  they  had  to  import  their  yam« 
It  was  not  unusual  for  flax  to  be  exported  from  Drogheda 
to  England,  where  it  was  spun  into  yam,  and  returned  to 
Drogheda.  This  gave  the  English  manufacturer  an  advan- 
tage amounting  to  6  or  8  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  his  raw 
material.  In  order  to  ward  off  the  ruin  which  they  saw 
approaching,  the  weavers  formed  combinati(nis»  and  the 
resulting  strikes  and  disturbances  only  hastened  the  inevit- 
able disaster.* 

In  so  far  as  the  manufacture  survived  at  all  in  the  south* 
it  was  only  in  the  rudest  form.  The  peasantry  still  continued 
to  make  a  certain  amount  of  coarse  linen  doth  for  thek 
own  use.  *The  poor  farmer  finds  it  more  convenient  to 
grow  a  small  bit  of  flax,  and  employ  the  otherwise  unavaO- 
able  labour  of  the  female  and  younger  portions  of  his  family 

^  Otma^t  lUpoH  p.  027. 

*  Poor  Inqmrjf  Commiaion  app.  C.  p(,  1  pp.  45  sq;  Otw^s  Xepori  p.  630. 
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in  the  several  processes  required  for  converting  it  into 
yarn  or  linen,  than  to  go  into  the  town  and  purchase  shop 
goods."!  In  some  districts  small  quantities  were  manufac- 
tured for  sale.  "Linen  weaving  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
making  up  webs  for  the  use  of  the  peasantry,  except  m  a 
few  districts  where  the  almost  total  lack  of  employment 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  has  rendered  hand  loom 
labour  so  cheap  as  to  afford  a  profit  to  the  few  jobbers  who 
still  continue  to  frequent  the  linen  markets."'  But  even 
this  remnant  of  the  industry  was  rapidly  disappearing; 
the  quality  of  the  products  was  bad;  many  of  the  looms 
were  out  of  repair;  and  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
proctuing  supphes  of  suitable  yam.* 

The  following  table,  in  conjunction  with  those  we  have 
given  for  the  years  1817  and  1821,  shows  that  north-east 
Ulster  tended  more  and  more  to  become  the  centre  of 
the  Irish  linen  manufacture : — 


Countjr 

No.  d!  pertoos  emplajcd 

1839 

1B4T 

1850 

Aotrlm 

5,986 
518 

752 
297 
205 

214 
589 

168 
129 
159 

9,246 
577 
174 

3,449 
S97 
406 
384 

173 
338 
1,124 

11,630 

1,064 

135 

4,336 

422 

4S0 

251 

869 

187 

349 

1,341 

AriMgh 

Donegml 

Kildare 

Hanagtiui       

Tyrone 

•  P«W.  Pap.  BM.  41  of  1839,  284  ot  1847  ,  uid74fi  ot  IBM. 

We  shall  not  discuss  here  the  causes  which  operated  to 
produce  this  marked  centralization  of  the  hnen  industry 
in  Ulster,  as  we  shall  discuss  the  question  of  Ulster's  rise  to 

■  Ohny'j  Kip«n  p.  610.         *  Ibid.  p.  611.         '  IHd. 
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industrial  pre-emmence  in  the  next  seetion.  The  esiisee 
which  affected  the  linen  industry  were  in  the  main  identical 
with  those  which  afCected  every  other  industry,  for  instance^ 
the  superior  position  which  that  province  enjoyed  in  regard 
to  the  accunnxlation  of  capital,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  Ulster  eustoniy  and  the  comparativdy  light  incidence 
of  the  penal  laws. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Irish  linen  industry 
passed  through  the  period  of  transition  with  less  strain 
than  the  other  Irish  industries,  because  it  was  the  one 
last  affected  by  the  changes  of  the  industrial  revolution. 
*There  is  one  trade''  we  read  in  1881  ^iiiat  is  an  exception 
to  general  rules  regarding  manufacture.  The  linen  trade 
is  a  rural  manufacture,  carried  on  in  the  cabin  of  the  peasant 
by  his  wife  and  daughter.**^  The  Railway  Commissioners 
noted  the  slowness  of  the  introduction  of  improved  methods 
in  the  weaving  branch  of  the  industry: — ^^*The  number 
of  weavers  who  manufacture  on  their  own  accoimt  is  dimin- 
ishing; but,  as  the  power  loom  has  not  yet  been  so  extens- 
ively applied  to  the  manufacture  of  the  linen  as  machinery  is 
to  the  spinning  of  the  yam,  the  handloom  weaver  is  enabled 
to  stand  his  ground."*  *'I  regard''  wrote  Mr.  Muggeridge, 
three  years  later  **the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland  as  now 
being  in  a  transition  state.  It  is  just  ceasing  to  be  a  domestic 
manufacture  and  is  becoming  a  national  (me.  The  change 
is  natural  and  analogous  to  that  which  has  already  passed 
over  the  cotton,  the  silk,  the  woollen,  and  the  hosiery."* 
^'The  manufacture  of  flax"  according  to  Mr.  Jonathan 
Pim  '*has  more  slowly  adapted  itself  to  the  factory  system 
than  either  of  cotton  or  wool.  linen  is  still  woven  by  hand« 
and  flax  continued  to  be  spun  l^  hand  until  leeently; 
the  machinery  for  spinning  flax  by  power  not  having  been 
invented  until  long  after  that  for  spinning  cotton  had  been 
brought  to  neariy  its  present  state  of  perfection.    When 

\  Poor  Law  Uu  Pmmapm  far  InUmd,  Londoo  IflSL 

*  Second  Report  of  RaSmug  Commn.  1837  p.  7. 

*  Minggtridg^^  RgpoH  p.  725. 
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the  contest  between  the  gpinmng  whed  and  the  flax 
oommenced,  the  linen  trade  of  Ulster  might  have  experienced 
the  same  fate  as  the  cotton  and  woollen  trades  of  the  south, 
but  that  it  was  still  necessary  to  weave  by  hand.*'^  **With 
free  trade"  said  Nassau  Senior  ^^handloom  weaving  has 
prospered.  Those  whom  you  found,  when  you  made  your 
handloom  weavers  inquiry  fourteen  years  ago,  in  misery, 
are  now  all  employed  and  at  good  wages.'** 

We  noticed  above  that  in  1820  the  English  and  Scotch 
linen  manufactures  were  outdistancing  the  Irish,  and  we 
must  call  attention  to  the  continued  relative  insignificance 
of  the  Irish  industry  in  later  years.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures: — 

NUMBSIIS   BMFLOYBD    IN    LINBN    PACTORIBS 
IN    1847  AND   1850.* 

Year 
1847  1850 

Ireland        17,088       %l,\2\ 

England      19«840        19,001 

ScoUand      21,330        28,312 

«  FmL  Pup,  DOS.  SM  of  1847  and  740  of  186a 

**The  extent  of  this  manufacture''  said  Sir  R.  Kane 
^^stands  in  such  relief  from  the  usual  absence  of  all  manu* 
fscturing  industry  in  Ireland  that  we  frequently  attach 
to  it  a  degree  of  importance,  and  an  idea  of  absolute  magni- 
tude, that  it  does  not  really  possess.  Thus  we  often  hear 
the  linen  manufacture  spoken  of  as  being  the  staple  industry 
oi  this  country.  In  reality  however  Ireland  is  almost  as 
much  behind  in  this  as  in  every  other  branch  of  industry. 
The  town  of  Dundee  alone  is  considered  to  manufacture 
as  much  linen  as  the  whole  of  Ireland."* 

Before  passing  from  the  linen  industry,  we  must  say  a 
word  about  the  Irish  supply  of  the  raw  material.  The 
Irish  Parliament  acting  through  the  Linen  Board  had  made 
it  the  practice  to  encourage  the  growth  of  Irish  flax  by 
premiums  and  bounties  on  the  importation  of  flax  seed, 

&  CmiiUm  f  JProtptd$  e/  /rrfoiii  1848  p.  183.        *  Ir^imU  Jowtdi  toL  a.  p.  flS. 
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and  this  encouragement  was  continued  after  the  Union. 
Wakefield  strongly  disapproved  of  this  system,  and  con- 
demned it  in  forcible  language.^  The  encouragement  how- 
ever had  the  desired  effect,  as  the  amount  of  flax  grown  in 
Ireland  increased  during  the  twenty  years  following  the 
Union.  The  amount  of  rough  flax  exported  increased  bom  4 
cwt.  in  1801  by  a  steady  progression  to  05,298  cwt.  in  1821.* 
The  cultivation  of  flax  did  not  progress  with  the  same 
rapidity  in  the  next  twenty  years.  No  doubt  the  abolition 
of  the  Linen  Board  removed  a  certain  degree  of  encourage- 
ment. Moreover  the  preference  still  given  to  Irish  cereals 
in  the  English  market  probably  induced  the  farmer  who 
was  inclined  to  practise  tillage  to  cultivate  those  crops 
which  enjoyed  a  favoured  market,  rather  than  one  which 
was  exposed  to  the  full  pressure  of  foreign  competition. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Irish  flax  growing  was 
subject  to  many  of  the  same  defects  as  the  other  branches 
of  Irish  agriculture,  and  the  product  was  consequently 
not  of  the  standard  which  it  should  have  been.  The  Select 
Conunittee  on  the  Irish  Linen  Trade  reported  in  1822: 
*'The  natural  excellent  quality  of  Irish  flax  as  contrasted 
with  foreign  or  British,  has  been  admitted;  yet  at  market 
it  is  found  to  bear  a  deteriorated  price  when  compared 
with  either  of  these.'**  ''The  flax  of  Ireland"  we  read  in 
the  following  year  ''in  consequence  of  the  frauds  practised 
on  damping  it,  and  the  dirty  condition  in  which  it  is  brought 
to  market,  is  not  so  valuable  by  25  or  80  per  cent  as  the 
Scotch  and  English  flax.  It  is  likewise  ill  assorted,  and  its 
sale  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  that  of  the  spun 
yam,  is  in  consequence  almost  entirely  precluded."^  Another 
conunittee  on  the  linen  manufacture  shortly  afterwards 
reported  that,  "English  manufacturers  of  mill-spim  linen 


^  Vol  i  pp.  701-3.  *  Homer  Limm  Tmdi  of  Ewap$  p.  200.  Vwtkw.A  Plmn  far  tkt 
Gmsral  JmprowmmU  of  the  State  of  the  Poor  tn  IrelantL  Cork  1816.  A  Ubto  abowiof  the 
import!  of  flax  leed  and  the  enorts  of  bacUed  and  ioi«h  flaxlbetwen  leOl  and  1821 
it  ffitren  in  Horner  op  oiL  p.  206,         •  SeUd  Committee  otrjrith  LMm  Trads  1888. 

*  Hendenon,  ObeemOume  on  the  Great  Commereial  BmefiU  wMeA  ^m  re$uU  from  Aa 
*      •     Bia,  London  1883. 
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yam  supply  themselves  to  a  ccHnparatively  small  extent 
with  Irish  flax,  in  consequence  of  the  dirty  imperfect  state 
in  which  it  b  offered  for  sale,  to  the  injiuy  of  the  growers 
and  vendors  of  the  artide  to  the  amoimt  of  from  25  to  80 
per  cent  in  its  value.*'^  Ifr.  Besnard  found  in  1828  that  the 
method  of  cultivation  practised  in  Ulster  was  very  defective.* 
It  was  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  these  evils,  and 
the  extension  of  the  growth  of  flax  in  the  south  and  west 
oi  Ireland,  that  the  Royal  Flax  Improvement  Society  was 
founded  in  1841.  This  society  procured  experienced  instruct- 
ors from  Belgium,  who  endeavoiired  to  improve  the  exist- 
ing imperfect  methods  of  the  Irish  farmers.  The  repeal  of 
the  com  laws,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  lessened  the  induce- 
ment to  grow  wheat  and  other  cereals,  turned  the  attention 
of  the  fsimers  to  the  cultivation  of  flax.  The  Flax  Improve- 
ment Sodety  sought  to  popularize  the  new  American 
method  of  steeping  the  plant,  and  erected  model  apparatus 
at  Newport  and  Ballina,  Co.  Mayo,  Drimoleague  and  Kil- 
dinan^  County  Cork,  Ballybay  and  Grasslough,  Co.  Monagh- 
an,  Craigie,  Co.  Down,  Limerick,  Toome,  Co.  Antrim, 
Omagfa,  and  Abbeyleix.  Scutching  mills  were  also  erected 
in  several  counties.*  The  society  received  annual  govern- 
ment grants  of  £1000  per  annum  after  1847.  The  result 
of  this  encouragement  was  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected. 
While  the  amount  of  flax  grown  in  Ulster  tended  to  increase 
sUgfatly,  and  the  method  of  its  cultivation  to  improve,  the 
good  results  in  the  other  provinces  were  negligiUe.  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: — 

ACRES  UNDER  FLAX^ 

1S47                184S  1849 

Uliter      53.701             49.549  57,651 

MunsUr 1,156              1,249  937 

Uliiftor 1,644               1,239  741 

ConMugbt      1.811               1,826  985 

•  Tkom*$  Ditmianf  1851  p.  SS9. 

^  8diti  Commilim  •»  Z^mmi  MmmufmehiM  1825. 

^  Rmmi0f*TmrAM§kikgFr^9me*0fVUUrJ>MtalB»9tAmBO  •» 

ilMMMf  Pdief  Mi  •»  /rrfMi  DttbKn  1891  p.  101 
•  U»xn^kmkmritm4PcrU.y^.7^^lTkom'$D&ml$r9l9ilp.2aSL 
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(d)  The  SUk  Induiby. 

The  duties  on  the  importation  of  silk  goods  into  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain  before  the  Union  were  at  follows:- 

£,  8.    d. 

SUk  ribbands^     11     8*/s    the  lb. 

stockings      4    S^/g     «,    pair 

manufactured      8  10*/^    „    lb. 

and  cotton  goods       12  14     1       ptt  eeni. 

and  worsted  goods 12  14    1       per  cud, 

*  Fourth  Report  of  lUvmiMS  CoHMwfftoiurj  1822. 


M 
•  t 
$$ 


By  the  Aet  of  Union  these  duties  were  all  reduced  to  a 
uniform  ad  vahrem  duty  of  ten  per  cenL  which  was  to  be 
revised  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years. 

Obviously  this  decrease  in  the  duties  very  seriously 
diminished  the  protection  which  Irish  silk  goods  enjoyed  in 
the  home  market.  The  reduced  duty  however  woidd  aeeos 
to  have  sufficed  in  some  measure  to  exdude  the  produe* 
tions  of  English  competitors,  for,  although  the  industry 
declined  somewhat  in  the  twenty  years  following  the  Uniott» 
it  did  not  decline  very  seriously,  and  its  lack  of  success  may 
be  accounted  for  by  causes  other  than  the  reduced  pcotec* 
tion.  The  finer  branches  of  the  industry  suffered  severely 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  absenteeism  which  the  Union 
brought  about;  and  many  of  the  manufacturers  in  these 
branches  consequently  emigrated  to  England.^  In  18M 
the  Berlin  decrees  raised  the  price  of  raw  silk  to  a  point 
that  proved  prohibitive  to  the  Irish  merchants;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Irish  manufacturers  ware  contending 
against  these  disadvantages,  the  Einglish  silk  manufacture 
was  advancing  considerably  and  competing  seriously  for 
the  Hrst  time  in  the  Irish  market.*  The  general  distress 
and  failure  of  markets  which  followed  upon  the  peace 
produced  serious  reactions  in  the  industry.' 

All  during  this  period  we  find  recurring  complaints  of 

^  Sdid  C^mmiUm  •»  P«lMoiw  of  i2«Uofi  Wmnn  16X8  p.  87. 

*  Otway'M  Report  p.  600. 

*  Webb, /fiiiMftiMl  X)iiUM  JMiM  1688  p.  IM. 
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the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Irish  silk  trade.  "I 
beUeve"  said  Wakefield  "that  this  branch  is  now  very  much 
on  the  decline."'  A  memorial  presented  to  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety in  1815  stated  that,  "although  the  consumption  of 
silk  fabrics  in  Ireland  has  increased  for  many  years  past, 
yet  the  cimracter  of  the  Irish  silk  manufactures  has  pro- 
gressively declined .  For,  as  the  appearance  of  new  improved 
and  beautiful  works  evinced  the  progress  of  the  manufac- 
tures abroad,  the  comparison  of  disgracefully  imperfect 
imitations,  and  the  want  of  interesting  variety,  proved  the 
derogation  of  home-made  works,  and  induced  a  decided 
preference  of  British  and  foreign  productions."  The  me- 
morialists then  proceed  to  state  the  cause  of  this  decay. 
"Nothing  has  more  materially  injured  the  silk  manufac- 
ture than  the  irregular  mode  of  rearing  apprentices  in  the 
ribband  branches,  which  originated  in  the  uncertainty 
of  employment  for  them,  occasioned  by  a  regulation  made 
in  1805,  that  placed  so  high  a  value  on  works  made  in  single 
looms,  in  comparison  with  the  same  made  in  engines,  as 
effectually  to  discourage  the  one  (giving  extensive  employ- 
ment to  numbers)  and  encourage  the  other  (giving  employ- 
ment to  a  few,  who  are  aided  by  machinery)."  The  memorial 
sets  out  many  other  abuses  which  had  arisen  in  the  trade 
on  account  of,  it  was  suggested,  the  inefficient  supervision 
exercised  by  the  Dublin  Society;  and  concludes  by  recom- 
mending the  appointment  of  "a  permanent  committee  of 
direction  of  the  Silk  Manufacture,"*  Not  alone  the  weaving 
but  the  throwing  of  silk  dechned  during  this  period,  as  is 
shown  by  the  changed  proportions  between  the  raw  and  the 
thrown  silk  imported.* 

Tl»e  Revenue  Commissioners  gave  the  following  account 
of  the  industry  in  1822:— "The  Irish  manufactures  of  silk 
are  stated  to  have  been  gradually  declining  for  several 
years,  and  the  accounts  with  which  we  have  been  furnished 

>  VoL  L  p.  723. 

■  Mimenal  a/  Silk  Manatadunn  </  Ur  City  «/  Vvt/m  f  Iht  Dublin  5#n>ty  181S. 


•  Webti.  Inimtria'  DMim  t, 


■  laas  p.  lU. 
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trom  the  Custom  House  confirm  this  statement.  In  the  first 
six  years  which  immediately  followed  the  Union  the  total 
quantity  of  silk,  both  raw  and  thrown,  imported  in  Ireland 
amounted  to  415,713  lbs;  in  six  years  ending  5th  Jan.  1822 
the  amount  was  S87,290  lbs.  Dublin  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  manufacture.  One  establishment  lately  erected  at 
Tullamore  is  the  only  one  not  included  within  its  limits. 
There  are  said  to  exist  15O0  looms,  the  whole  of  which  are  not 

beUeved  to  be  at  constant  work From  8000  to  4000 

persons  are  employed  in  the  silk  manufacture  in  Ireland 

It  appears,  from  a  reference  to  the  accounts  of  the  quan- 
tities of  silk  goods  imported,  that  the  general  consumption 
increases  rather  than  diminishes  in  Ireland;  it  catmot  there- 
fore be  to  a  decreased  demand  that  the  decline  of  the  manu- 
facture should  be  attributed."  The  Commissioners  then 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  manufacture  could  not 
be  said  to  be  suffering  from  the  defects  of  infancy,  as  it  had 
been  established  many  years;  nor  had  it  Jacked  the  benefits 
of  protection,  as  it  had  been  protected  in  varying  degrees 
ever  since  its  estabUshment.^ 

The  Commissioners  next  proceeded  to  discuss  how  tai 
the  industry  required  the  continuance  of  the  Union  duties, 
and  referred  to  a  memorial  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  government  in  1819  by  the  Irish  silk  manufacturers,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  they  could  not  hope  to  compete 
with  England  if  the  duties  were  removed.  This  memorial 
explained  that  the  disadvantageous  position  of  the  Irish 
manufacturer  arose  principally  from  two  causes,  the  expense 
of  importing  the  raw  material  through  English  ports,  and 
the  absence  of  a  poor  law,  which,  it  alleged,  supplemented 
the  low  wages  of  the  weavers  in  England.  The  Commission- 
ers refused  to  attach  importance  to  the  former  reason,  at 
any  rate  as  regards  the  Irish  market  for  manufactured  silk, 
on  the  ground  that  the  expense  of  importing  the  raw  mate- 
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rial  was  no  greater  than  that  of  importing  the  finished 
product;  but  they  were  inclined  to  admit  the  second  reascm. 
They  went  on  however  to  state  that  in  their  opinion  these  dis- 
advantages were  not  such  as  to  entitle  the  Irish  manufac- 
turer to  any  protection.  ^These  are  arguments  for  perpet- 
ual and  not  for  temporary  restraint.  We  can  see  no  time 
in  which  these  circumstances  are  less  likely  to  esdst  than  at 
pfcsent;  and  if  it  is  an  object  on  other  grounds  to  complete 
the  union  between  the  two  oountries,  we  can  look  forward 
to  no  period  at  which  these  obstacles  will  not  equally  remain 
to  be  overcome.*'  The  report  next  proceeds  to  state  what, 
in  the  opinicm  of  the  Conunission^s,  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  decline  of  the  manufacture  in  Dublin,  namdy  the  exist- 
ence of  the  so-called  Spitalfidds  Acts,  The  Dublin  Society 
apparently  always  fixed  the  wages  of  the  Dublin  weavers 
at  precisely  the  figure  prevailing  in  London,  without  any 
regard  to  the  needs  of  local  circumstances;  and  no  reduction 
had  taken  place  suice  1814  in  spite  of  the  fall  in  the  cost  of 
living.  The  existence  of  the  Spitalfidds  Acts  had  driven  the 
English  industry  away  fh>m  London  to  Manchester  and 
Macdesfidd,  and  the  report  states  that  ^Smless  these  acts 
are  repealed,  or  establishments  are  founded  in  some  places 
not  subject  to  their  influence,  the  silk  manufacture  in 
Ireland  will  fall  into  decay.*'  The  report  condudes  by 
recommending  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Union  duties  on 
poplin,  their  reduction  <m  other  kinds  of  silk  goods,  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  thrown  silk  exported  fh>m  England,  and  an 
increase  of  the  drawback  on  the  export  of  tabinets  and 
poplin  to  fordgn  countries.^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
wUle  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  that  the 
protecting  duties  should  be  repealed  was  immediatdy  carried 
into  effect,  their  other  recommendation  that  the  drawback 
on  the  exportation  of  Irish  tabinets  should  be  increased 
was  ignored*. 
The  Union  duties  came  to  an  end  in  1824.  In  the 

*  Fmrtk  Mt^mi,       *  gwiwi,  teomf  Lmtt  It  JM  6Ip^.  London  1881. 
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year  the  Spitalfields  Act  was  repealed.^  This  was  an  ob* 
vkmsly  beneficial  change,  as  the  act  only  operated  to  favour 
one  locality  at  the  expense  of  another.  A  select  committee 
in  1818  had  recommended  the  extonsion  of  the  act  to  the 
whole  United  Kingdonit*  but  the  measure  ultimately 
adopted  was  preferable,  as  the  act  undoubtedly  impeded  the 
industry.  In  1824  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce  com- 
plained of  **the  serious  injury  which  the  silk  manufacture 
of  this  dty  has  sustained  from  the  operation  of  the  laws 
that  subject  the  wages  of  the  weavers  to  the  regulation  of 
the  Dublin  Society,  and  upon  the  repeal  of  which  the  very 
existence  of  the  manufacture  in  fact  depends."*  Of  course 
such  a  radical  change  could  not  but  produce  some  temporary 
inconvenience,  but  the  good  results  would  ultimately 
have  outweighed  the  bad,  had  not  the  industry  at  the 
same  time  been  subjected  to  the  full  pressure  of  English 
competition.  ^ 

The  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  the  silk  industry 
was  immediate  and  unmistakable.  "When  the  duties 
began  to  expire**  according  to  a  committee  of  the  Dublin 
silk  manufacturers  "and  the  drawback  on  home  manufac- 
tured goods  was  taken  of^  and  steam  communication 
opened  with  England,  the  market  was  inundated  with  goods 
during  the  panic  of  1820,  at  a  price  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material;  and  thus  the  loss  ci  the  silk  trade  was  rendered 
inevitable.  At  this  period  the  weavers  made  a  reduction 
of  fifteen  per  cent  on  the  price  of  weaving  whole  silk. 
Yet  after  all  the  sacrifices  that  were  made,  the  effort  proved 
unavailing  to  preserve  the  trade  in  whole  silks.  The  English 
were  able  to  pour  their  silk  goods  into  Ireland  at  a  price 
below  that  for  which  they  could  be  manufactured  in  Dublin."* 
Any  ray  of  hope  for  the  preservation  ol  the  industry  which 

^  6  Qeo.  IV.  c  OOL 

^  Sdmi  CommiUm  9m  Ptiitim  9f  S^khm  Wm9§n  UM, 

*  Jhptri  «/  DmUm  Otmmbw  cf  Cammmm  USA. 

*  Btpori  on  SiaU  of  Poor  1830  p.  16. 

*  Olmt^$  RopoH  p.  607. 
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succeeded  in  surviving  the  repeal  of  the  duties  was  extin- 
guished by  the  admission  of  French  silks  in  1826,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  them  in  1829,  in  spite  of  the  spi- 
rited protests  of  both  English  and  Irish  manufacturers. 
**The  Irish  manufacturers  had  then  a  twofold  difCieuIty 
to  contend  with  in  both  English  and  French  manufactures; 
and  the  result  has  been  the  almost  total  extinction  of  the 
silk  manufacture  in  Dublin  save  a  remnant  of  the  tabinet 
fabric."^  In  the  course  of  seven  years  fkom  the  repeal  of 
the  duties,  the  Tullamore  factory  and  another  factory  seven 
miles  firom  Dublin  had  closed  down,  and  the  number  of 
looms  working  in  Dublin  had  been  reduced  bom  2196  to  100.* 

A  few  years  later  the  industry  had  declined  still  fturther. 
Ifr.  Otway  found  the  number  of  silk  weavers  in  Dublin  in 
May  1888  amounted  only  to  400.  Many  of  these  obtained 
but  the  scantiest  and  most  precarious  employment,  and 
were  idle  for  many  weeks  or  months  in  the  year*  The 
earnings  of  the  weavers  during  the  period  when  they  were 
working  were  very  uncertain;  some  families  earned  as  much 
as  £l  19s.  a  week*  while  others  could  not  earn  more  than 
8s  or  4s.  The  working  day  averaged  txom  14  to  17  hours. 
Generally  speaking,  the  trade  was  exceedingly  depressed. 
''It  is  evident"  says  Otway  'that  the  silk  trade  of  Dublin 
has  decreased,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  exaggerations  as 
to  its  former  slate,  it  is  now  confined  to  the  manufacture  ot 
one  fabric,  the  tabinets.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trade 
in  weaving  whole  silk  is  extinct,  and  that  the  manufacture 
of  velvets,  handkerchiefs  and  ribbons  is  reduced  to  a  few 
looms.*'  Outside  Dublin  the  industry  was  non-existent.* 

Many  reasons  were  suggested  for  the  decline  of  the  manu- 
facture. Some  said  it  was  the  absence  of  a  poor  law.  There 
may  have  been  an  element  of  truth  in  this  suggestion,  but 
It  must  be  recalled  that  the  absence  of  the  poor  law  did  not 
cause  the  decay  of  the  industry  previous  to  1824.  Others 

*MMaMMniKMMifft0MkIV«tfil8U«2p.961.    •  iHI«»,  p.  88T. 
*  Otmt^B  ibforl  pp.  601-S  lUpmi  tf  Mff§ai  Aifei^Hom  mW^tXUik 
9wk  ttid  iJtth^  miUKHftttWM  ISIS* 
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thought  that  the  combmaticms  had  done  a  great  deal  to 
injure  the  mdustry.  This  was  the  cause  upon  which  Mi. 
Otway  laid  most  stress.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  evidence 
offered  on  the  subject  shows  conciusiydy  that  the  combi* 
nations  in  this»  as  in  every  other  Irish  industry,  were  de- 
fensive rather  than  offensive;  that  they  aimed  far  more 
at  the  jMrevention  of  the  disimprovement  than  at  the  at- 
tainment of  any  improvement  in  the  status  of  the  workmen; 
and  that  their  marked  activity  about  1880  was  an  effect 
rather  than  a  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  industries 
which  they  influenced.  This  is  a  matter  to  which  we  shall 
return  later.  It  is  suffidoit  here  to  draw  attention  to  an 
inconsistency  in  Mr.  Otway's  report,  which  ought  to  make 
us  pause  before  accepting  without  question  his  condusionF. 
In  one  place  he  states  that  the  combinations  helped  to 
cause  the  ruin  of  the  silk  industry  by  driving  many  workers 
to  migrate  to  Bfacdesfidd,  where  they  were  willing  to  work 
at  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  they  recdved  in  Dublin;^ 
yet  a  few  pages  earlier  he  had  stated  that  the  cause  of  the 
migration  of  the  Irish  weavers  to  Macdesf  idd  was  the  higher 
wages  which  they  could  obtain  there.*  It  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  these  two  ^statements.  There  seems  to  be 
littie  doubt  that  the  real  dedding  factor  in  the  decay  of 
the  Irish  silk  industry  in  the  years  1825-40  was  the  repeal 
of  the  protecting  duties;  such  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  the  witnesses  examined  on  the  subject  before  the 
sdect  committee  of  1881-2.*  The  committee  of  silk 
weavers  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Handloom  Weavers 
Commission  expressed  the  same  opinion.^  In  attempting 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  a  question  of  this  kind  it  is 
safer  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  actual  business  men  of 
the  time  than  that  of  a  government  official,  whose  one 

^p.  SU.  •p.  007.  *  BbMM  JoiMtfiAD  ateoiii  Bvnil  Waddfln,  Md  jQini  Soott. 
m  aeoood  aod  ihiM  of  iheie  witiMnes  quite  fiAiiUyftTeR^ 

tlMir  bunneiB  from  Irehuad  to  England  on  Mcount  of  the  rapoftl  of  the  datiM,  aad  for 
noothernMon.  Thoj  did  not  si«swt  thai  (h^  had  ben;  siiii07«d  tqr  eombtoAtioii^ 
•nd€noe  of  Mr,  Waddcnii  ezoeptioiiaay  dear  and  ouUpoken,  and  rmtajnt  a  nm^AM^ 
aooounl  of  the  attitude  of  the  gommneat  in  1822.    «  Otrn^s  Aiporr  p.  0». 
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guiding  principle  in  life  was  the  infallibility  of  a  particular 
economic  theory.  Mr.  Otway,  true  to  the  principle  of  his 
school,  strongly  reoonunended  agamst  any  government 
intervention  to  restore  the  decaying  Irish  silk  industry, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  better  to  let  a  man  die  than  to 
endeavour  to  retain  life  by  artificial  respiration. 

After  1840  the  decay  of  the  Irish  silk  industry  continued 
without  interrupticm.  The  lot  of  the  handloom  weavers  grew 
worse  and  worse;  and  not  a  single  factory  was  opened  to 
afford  them  emplojrment.^ 

{e)  The  Brewing  Induetry. 

Although  the  brewing  industry  was  one  of  the  few 
manufactures  that  flourished  in  Ireland  in  the  fifty  years 
following  the  Union,  it  is,  curiously  enough,  one  about  which 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  definite  statistical  information. 
One  cause  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Parliament  took 
off  all  taxes  on  beer  in  1794,  with  a  view  to  the  discourage- 
ment  of  spirit  drinking.  Accoimts  of  the  amount  brewed 
in  Ireland  were  however  kept  until  1809,  and  of  the  amounts 
exported  until  1828.  The  former  of  these  accounts  shows 
that  the  nine  years  after  the  Union  was  a  period 
prosperity  for  the  Irish  brewing  industry : 


Vt«r* 

Ale  and  beer  lirewed 

ia  IreUnd.  Barrels. 

ISOO 

449,790 

ISOl 

398,746 

ISOt 

402,949 

1S03 

&61,438 

1804 

695,100 

1805 

770,688 

1806 

760,371 

1807 

750,307 

1806 

751,146 

1809 

960,300 

*  Moimrood,  ImdritHmg  Uqptn  p.  737. 

The  legislative  attempt  to  encourage  and  foster  a  taste 

»  FmrL  Pmp.  No.  994  of  1847;  no.  745  oflSOa 
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for  heeat  in  preference  to  spirits  was  continued  by  the  United 
Parliament.  In  1810  a  statute  was  passed  giving  «  bounty 
to  retailers  of  spirits  who  also  retailed  beer,  provided 
that  they  sold  at  least  one  barrel  of  the  latter  for  every  four 
barrels  of  the  former.^  This  bounty  was  however  repealed 
two  years  later  by  a  statute,  the  preamble  of  which  recited 
that  *H;he  provisions  of  the  act  have  not  proved  beneficial."* 
New^iham,  in  his  View  of  Ireland^  published  in  180(1, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  official  estimates  of  the  quan- 
tity of  beer  brewed  fell  far  short  of  the  truth,  and  stated  : 
"It  is  obvious  to  everybody  that  the  number  of  breweries 
in  Ireland  has  been  augmented  since  the  year  1702 ;  that 
the  additional  ones  are  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than 
the  former  ones ;  and  that  their  proprietors  resort  to  every 
expedient  to  induce  the  people  to  prefer  their  liquor  to 
whiskey."*  Three  years  later  Wakefield  gave  the  following 
accoxmt  of  the  industry  :  **It  is  not  many  years  since  public 
breweries  were  introduced  into  Ireland,  but  at  present  they 
are  pretty  general ;  there  are  establishments  at  Cork, 
Fermoy,  limerick,  Waterford,  Roscrea,  Dublin,  Bd&st, 
Navan,  Armagh,  Donoughmore  and  Dungannon.  Formerly 
beer  was  imported  ftom  England,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  conclude  that  this  beverage  may  be  made  in  sufficient 
quantity  in  the  country,  as  there  are  many  circumstances 
favourable  to  the  success  of  breweries  in  Ireland.  In  the 
first  place  the  whole  duty  is  levied  <m  the  malt,  and  therefore 
no  encouragement  is  held  out  for  housekeepers  to  brew 
their  own  beer,  as  is  the  case  in  England;  in  the  next  place 
the  brewers  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
public-houses,  which  proves  a  heavy  tax  on  their  trade  in 
England;  and  as  the  publicans  have  no  cellar  room  to  enable 
them  to  lay  in  a  large  stock,  they  are  served  as  occasion 


^  60  Geo.  m  c,  48.  *  8S  Geo.  Ill  e.  4S.  Although  bops  wen  txta^  from  exd 
duty  in  Irdaiid,  iha  Iriih  bmwing  induatty  dSd  not  tbereby  enjoy  uiy  adYsnti^  over 
the  Engliah,  m  no  dimwbtck  wm  allowed  on  the  imporUtion  of  En^iih  bops,  aad  no 
hapB  were  grown  in  Ireland.  Di^ui  of  Eseist  Cmmutwurs  1887  p.  80l  JLn  neoonni 
of  the  quantity  of  hops  imported  to  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  if  contained  in  app.  SO 
to  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Berenue  Ooouiiattonea.    *  p.  227. 
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requires,  and  by  these  means  there  is  no  loss  of  casks,  whioh 
are    aitides    of    the    greatest    expense   to   an    English 

farewer Malt  is  prepared  by  the  brewers  themselves, 

and  not  purchased  from  maltsters  who  follow  the  business 
exclusively  as  in  En^and.  When  the  distillers  worked  from 
com  ,there  were  large  malting  houses  at  Wexford  and  at 
Monasterevan  ;  but  at  the  time  I  was  in  Ireland  the  malting 
houses  were  entirely  stopped. .  •  /'^ 

The  brewing  industry  seems  to  have  grown  steadily.  In 
1818  the  firm  of  Crawford  &  Beamish,  in  Cork  employed 
nearly  five  hundred  workmen.*  The  following  table,  which 
shows  that  during  the  years  1800-28,  the  quantities  of  beer 
imported  into  Ireland  greatly  diminished,  while  the  quan- 
tities exported  remained  almost  constant,  proves  that  the 
industry  must  have  progressed  during  that  period : 

0UAMTITIS8  OF  »BBR  AND  ALB  IMVORTBO  TO  AND  BXPORTBO  rBOMIRBLAJfD 


Veftr* 

Import 

Export 

1  CVl 

btrrelt 

birrels 

1800 

19,709 

444 

1801 

17.972 

363 

1802 

10,495 

2.108 

1803 

9.884 

5.782 

1804 

3,209 

6,776 

1806 

3»143 

9,707 

1806 

2^160 

5,797 

1807 

2,449 

4,510 

1808 

2,188 

4,630 

1809 

1,708 

5,713 

1810 

1,101 

4,096 

ISll 

1,378 

5»393 

1812 

528 

8»727 

1818 

338 

6,266 

1814 

215 

6^814 

1815 

173 

8,022 

1816 

220 

8,006 

1817 

163 

5.480 

1818 

194 

1,153 

1819 

162 

679 

1S90 

317 

4,12s 

1821 

235 

3,185 

1822 

— 

5.483 

1823 

— 

6,096 

t  Vol  L  pp.  744-«.  >  COrvn,  OkirMfMiM  roL  ii  p.  ft  Tbvo  to  oo  intantClM  ME 
ia  v<^  15  of  the  km  poaiphleU  in  Um  Notional  Libraiy  of  IrdHMl  oontoiainc  o  Sol  of 
tlMbfOVOfoin  Dubliii  ond  thdt  output  in  182S.  •  Bforowood,  sp.  tk.  p.  727. 
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After  1828  we  have  no  rdiable  figures  of  the  Irish  import 
or  export  of  beer.  The  following  figures  however  which 
show  the  quantities  of  malt  used  by  brewers  prove  that  the 
industry  did  not  decline  in  the  period  following  the  repeal 
of  the  protecting  duties,  which  was  marked  by  the  decay 
of  almost  every  other  Irish  industry. 


AaottBt  of  malt 

Yetr* 

nied  for  brewtng. 

busheU 

1826 

1,336,902 

1827 

1,410,797 

1828 

1,512,612 

1829 

1,402,654 

1830 

1,343.240 

*  Pari  Pap.  no.  187  of  1830. 

The  attempt  to  impose  a  taste  for  beer  on  the  Irish  in 
place  of  their  taste  for  spirits  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
successful.  '"Since  1796'\  Morewood  complained  in  1888  *i;he 
year  in  which  the  beer  duty  was  rescinded,  there  has  been 
on  the  whole  a  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  malt, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  in  the  population, 
clearly  showing  that  the  abolition  of  the  beer  duty  did  not 
answer  the  intention,  and  proving  that  the  Irish  people 
preferred  spirits."^  It  must  not  however  be  concluded  from 
this  that  the  brewing  industry  had  declined;  on  the  contrary 
it  had  developed  a  flourishing  export  trade.  It  was  noticed 
in  1884  that  porter  was  coming  to  be  an  article  of  export 
rather  than  of  import.*  The  quality  of  Irish  beer  had  more- 
over greatly  improved.  *The  quality  of  the  Irish  malt 
drink  has  of  late,  through  the  conduct  of  some  spirited 
individuals,  been  greatly  improved,  and  is  getting  into  greater 
repute  not  only  at  home  but  in  the  sister  kingdom  and  even 
in  foreign  countries.'*' 

Morewood  gives  the  following  account  of  the  industry 

^Op.ciUp.  623. 

•  i><6af t  on  fM  Bipml  of  Ou  Uniom  Dablin  1884  p.  60. 

'  MoMwood,  cp,  eit,  p.  693. 
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in  1888:  *1n  Cork,  Limerick,  Fermoy,  Bandon,  Waterford, 
Clogheen,  Clonmel,  Kilkenny  and  Carlow  are  the  principal 
establishments  of  the  south. ...  In  the  north  there  are 
many  highly  respectable  breweries,  viz.  Drogheda,  Castle- 
bellingham,  Dmidalk,  Newry,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Dun- 
gannon,  Donoughmore,  Lurgan,  Belfast  and  Derry.  The 
ales  of  Drogheda,  Castlebellingham,  Lurgan  and  Belfast 
have  attained  a  high  character,  while  the  porter  and  ales  of 
Dublin  are  acooimted  equal  to  any  brewed  in  the  empire. .  • . 
The  house  of  Guinness  was  the  first  to  open  the  trade  of 
exportation,  and  it  has  been  successfully  followed  by 
several  other  respectable  houses  in  Dublin.**^  *The  Irish 
brewing  trade''  we  read  in  1852  *Hs  recovering  from  the 
serious  injury  which  it  sustained  from  the  temperance 
movement;  its  home  consumption  is  very  httle  interfered 
with  by  English  importation;  and  the  Irish  brewers  on  the 
contrary  do  a  large  and  increasing  business  in  England  and 
with  foreign  countries."* 

(/)  The  DiaiUing  Industry. 

The  distilling  industry  continued  to  increase  after  the 
Union.  It  is  impossible  to  quote  any  statistics  that  will 
give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  industry,  as 
the  published  figures  refer  only  to  the  amount  of  spirits  on 
which  duty  was  paid,  and  leave  out  of  account  the  far  larger 
quantity  of  spirits  which  was  illicitly  distilled.  If  this  be 
kept  in  mind,  and  if  it  be  also  assumed  that — as  was  un- 
doubtedly the  case — ^the  volume  of  spirits  on  which  no  duty 
was  paid  tended  to  increase  with  every  increase  of  that 
duty,  the  following  table  will  show  that  the  amount  distilled 
in  Ireland,  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  export, 
tended  to  increase  in  the  twenty-three  years  following 
the  ynion : 

*  Ojp.  dL  p.  089.  In  18S6  than  «w»  296  wgiatorad'bwiKiw  tnd  888  maltitait  in 
bvkiid.  8tC9ii  Bwpmi  0/  JM7«asf  Ccmmiinomttt  1838  tpp.  B>0. 14. 

•  M  tguln  OKtfg  m  Cmrk  EdUNrion. 
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GALLONS  OF  IBISH  SPIRITS  CHARGED  WITH  DUTY  1801-tt.  • 


Year 

Maaofactnred  for 
home  coninmptloa 

Qnaatity  esported 

1801 

1,565,380 

1,319,717 

1802 

1,032,713 

1,951,931 

1803 

4,805,196 

1.130,019 

1804 

4,426,085 

930,800 

1805 

3,611,312 

196.569 

1806 

3,756,671 

1,044,548 

1807 

3,931,829 

531,648 

1808 

5,704,158 

648.706 

1809 

3,643,751 

512,098 

1810 

1.386,381 

76.990 

1811 

4,818,876 

136.955 

1812 

6.500,361 

793,140 

1813 

4,085,913 

411.843 

1814 

3,219,040 

144,351 

1815 

5,496,778 

942,038 

1816 

4,406,466 

580,559 

1817 

3,625,172 

196,268 

1818 

3,655,473 

48,260 

1819 

4,367,396 

43,833 

1820 

3,747,782 

236,713 

1821 

3,363,611 

516,885 

1822 

3,375,652 

415,912 

1823 

2,966,901 

656,979 

*  gth  Bgpoft  Q^BayaiueCommMMOPegB  1883  app-SSj  Mowwoodt  /■  iJr  i0lm§  Zi|mim  i,  p.729. 

The  increase  during  this  period  was  attributable  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  improved  processes  introduced  by 
various  Scotch  distillers  who  had  settled  in  Irdand.^ 
Unlike  other  industries  however  the  increase  in  distillation 
was  not  the  subject  of  universal  congratulation,  as  the 
benefits  arising  out  of  the  employmait  that  it  gave  were, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  more  than  outweighed  by  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  growth  of  drinking  which  it  evi« 
denoed.  ""Everything"  wrote  O'DriscoU,  'Vas  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  this  manufactture;  the  very  disscrfuteness 
of  the  people — ^the  very  villainies  of  the  tradesmen — all 
the  habits  and  propensities  which  would  have  choked  and 
destroyed  any  other  manufacture  nourished  and  promoted 
this.  Accordingly  under  all  the  weight  and  discouragement 
of  a  burdensome  and  unsteady  excise,  the  manufacture  has 

'  Moiewood,  0p,  eii  p.  683. 
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attained  a  height  of  towering  prosperity^  and  created  for 
itself  a  plenteous  and  splendid  eapital;  and  now»  in  the  day 
of  its  triumph,  it  feeds  and  fosters  those  vices  firom  which 
it  drew  its  early  aliment/'^ 

The  widespread  practice  of  illicit  distillation  had  always 
been  a  matter  of  grave  anxiety  in  Ireland,  both  on  aecoimt 
of  the  serious  injury  which  it  inflicted  on  the  revenue,  and 
of  its  deplorable  moral  effects  on  the  people.  ^'Illicit  stills'* 
according  to  Wakefield  **are  completely  established  in  all  the 
north-western  counties,  and  afford  a  striking  proof  that  a 
branch  of  industry  may  be  extended  and  flouririi  without  the 
aid  of  premiums.  I  am  convinced  that,  whatever  penal  laws 
or  regulations  may  be  made,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extir- 
pate illicit  distilleries  firom  the  moimtains.  It  has  been 
rq>resented  to  me,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  they  are 
erected  in  the  kitchens  of  baronets  and  in  the  stables  of 
clergymen.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  them,  and  they 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  very  last  places  where  an  English 
excise  officer  would  expect  to  discover  them.*'*  **The 
manufacture  of  illicit  stills  **  says  Morewood  ^^has  long  been 
a  favourite  beverage  in  Ireland,  being  made  from  malt 
without  adulteration,  and  possessing  a  flavour  which  habit 
has  rendered  most  agreeable.  This,  combined  with  the  high 
duties  on  legally  distilled  spirits,  and  the  want  of  a  ready 
market  for  the  disposal  of  the  grain  of  remote  and  moun* 
taanous  districts,  induced  the  people  to  embaric  cm  this 
illidt  traffic  to  an  extent  which  was  not  only  injurious  to 
the  revenue  and  manufacture  of  the  country,  but  to  the 
morals  and  peaceftil  habits  of  the  community.  To  such 
an  extent  was  it  carried  that  in  1808,  out  of  11,400,080  | 
galkms,  8,811,000  galkms  were  allowed  to  be  the  produce  ' 
of  iUidt  manufacturers;  and  in  1811, 1812  and  1818  there 
were  no  less  than  10,087  illicit  stills  destroyed  by  the  revenue 
and  military.***  It  was  well  known  that  far  more  "'QueenV* 

^  FfMt  4/ /MiMii  1S88  iroL  i  p.  843        •  VoLi.p.1». 

*  Op,  mL  p.  673.  Mbwinwd  gfivw  niMiy  Noutfkftbte  initanrw  of  Iht  maiuMr  in  which 
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spirit  than  ^'King's**  spirit  was  sold  in  Ireland;^  complaints 
were  general  that  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants  of  remote 
districts  were  being  completely  destroyed  by  the  prevalence 
of  cheap  spirits;*  and  the  evil  was  greatly  increased  after 
1815  on  account  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  com  sold  for 
legitimate  purposes.' 

The  government  was  much  concerned  with  the  wide- 
spread  prevalence  of  illicit  distillation,  and  devised  numer* 
ous  measiures  for  its  repression.  There  is  possibly  no  one 
subject  which  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament  more 
fluently  in  the  twenty  years  following  the  Union  than 
the  Irish  distilUng  laws.  Wakefield  complains  that  *4t  is 
impossible  for  the  most  rapid  writer  or  printer  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  distillery  laws  in  Ireland.  Those 
made  in  one  month  are  seldom  those  of  the  next.*'^  The 
Irish  Parliament  had  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  district  a  direct  interest  in  the  enforce- 
ment  of  the  excise  law,  by  providing  that  the  whole  town- 
land  in  which  an  illicit  still  was  discovered  should  be  penal- 
ized by  a  fine.  This  plan  does  not  seem  to  have  produced 
the  desired  result.  'The  law  which  imposes  a  fine  of  £00 
on  the  townland,  parish,  or  county  according  to  circumstan- 
ces, on  the  discovery  of  an  illicit  still  at  work  therein,  in- 
stead of  answering  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
has  produced  a  contrary  effect,  and  acted  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  erection  of  new  ones.  Many  a  still  which  was 
purchased  originally  for  three  guineas  has  be^i  sold,  when 
burned  out,  for  £50.  Had  a  reward  been  offered  to  the 
parish-officers  for  the  discovery  of  stills,  instead  of  subjecting 
them  to  a  fine  for  one  being  taken  within  their  jiirisdiction, 
they  would  have  been  as  anxious  to  search  for  them  as  they 
are  now  careful  to  conceal  them  firom  the  ofEioers  of  the 
revei^ue.   It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  latter  receive  a 

^  Parker,  ObMervaiums  on  Ou  IftUndsi  Afnmdmmts  of  thi  Iruh  Onmd  Jwy  Lam^  Colli 
181S.       *  C.  Hannah,  An  Bitewfion  in  Antrim,  Jhwn  mid  Dmr^  BeUui  18S1. 

•  Imnatui  Bnimo  of  lU  Tmg  CauHt  of  StifUng  Mi$my  in  Irdmi  DabUn  182S. 

*  Vol  i.  p.  729. 
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more  regular  rent  while  the  still  b  at  work,  than  any  landlord 
does  for  his  land,  and  they  often  divide  with  the  proprietor 
half  the  value  of  its  sale  by  the  receipt  of  the  fine."^ 

The  system  of  fining  the  district  was  nevertheless  continued 
in  default  of  a  better  remedy.  The  fine  was  increased  in 
1809  to  £100  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  third  offence.'  The 
whole  system  was  abolished  in  1810,  and  three  years  later 
a  revenue  police  was  established.  This  force  was  distri- 
buted in  parties,  each  to  watch  a  separate  district.  The  num-. 
ber  of  parties  in  1886  was  88,  in  1888,  57,  and  in  1888,  70; 
but,  in  spite  of  very  great  exertions,  they  succeeded  only 
in  partially  suppressing  illicit  distillation.* 

In  1881  a  ftirther  act  was  passed  giving  to  a  single 
justice  of  the  peace  or  to  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  land 
on  which  a  still  was  foimd  power  to  seize  the  still  and  to 
band  it  over  to  the  revenue  authorities.^  The  effect  of  these 
penal  measures  was  however  small,  compared  with  that 
produced  by  the  lowering  of  the  duty  on  spirits  in  1888* 
Obviously,  the  smaller  the  duty,  the  less  becomes  the 
temptation  to  evade  it;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  low- 
ering  of  the  duty  in  1888  did  more  to  render  the  business 
of  iUidt  distillation  unattractive  than  all  the  punishments 
on  townlands  and  powers  of  magistrates  that  parliament 
could  devise.  *To  the  vigorous  measures  of  government'* 
Moiewood  wrote  in  1888  **aided  by  the  gentry  of  the  country, 
but  still  more  to  the  lowering  of  the  duty  and  the  encourage* 
ment  given  to  small  stiDs,  the  present  decrease  of  illicit 
distillation  may  be  mainly  attributed;  and  though  it  still 
exists  its  prevalence  is  comparatively  partial.^'* 

The  government  resorted  to  another  device  to  discourage 
iUidt  distilling,  namely  the  encouragement  by  means  of 
preferential  taxation  of  stilb  of  a  certain  size.  Strangely 
enough,  the  govenmient  seems  never  to  have  been  quite 
certain  whether  more  beneficial  results  would  follow  from 

>  WakilMld,  ToL  i.  p.  720.       •  49  Geo.  m  e.  OS. 

*  IfaMwood  M.  ai4p.  ers.  On  Um  hutory  of  Um  Inch  Botoouo  Polko  «eo  Digwl  of 
Ezdfo  CommlMionMi  1637  p.  88.        •  1  and  S  Wm.  IV.  c  56.         *  0^.  tit.  p.  077. 
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the  encouragement  of  large  or  of  small  stills.  On  the  one 
hand  it  was  argued  that  if  none  but  large  stills  were  licensed, 
the  task  of  the  excise  officers  in  tracing  down  and  sup* 
pressing  illicit  stills  would  be  facilitated;  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  replied  that,  if  small  stills  were  to  receive  public 
recognition  and  favoui^,  the  temptation  to  work  them  in 
opposition  to  the  law  would  be  minimized.  We  find  there* 
fore  the  strange  inconsistency  that  almost  simultaneous 
statutes  were  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  large  and 
small  stills.  In  1806  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  no 
stfll  holding  less  than  500  gallons  should  be  licensed,  and 
that  a  bounty  should  be  awarded  to  stills  of  more  than 
1500  gallons  capacity.^  The  following  year  another  act  was 
passed,  allowing  stills  of  900  gallons  to  be  licensed,  but  not 
within  five  miles  of  any  500  gallon  still.*  Two  years  later 
the  minimum  capacity  of  a  still  that  might  receive  a  ficence 
was  reduced  to  50  gallons,  but  the  protection  of  a  monopoly 
of  a  five  mile  radius  for  500  gallon  stills  was  still  re* 
tained.*  In  the  following  year  the  minimum  capacity  was 
reduced  fh>m  50  to  44  gallons,  at  which  it  remained  until 
the  important  consolidating  act  of  1828.^  These  acts  ob* 
viously  aimed  at  the  encouragement  of  large  stills;  but  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a  movement  in  favour  of  the  en- 
couragement of  small  stills.  Two  select  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commcms  had  recommended  that  the  only  way 
to  put  an  end  to  illicit  distillation  was  by  encouraging 
small  stills;  and  accordingly  a  preference  was  shown  to 
them  in  calculating  the  number  of  charges  at  which  they 
should  be  assessed.* 

As  we  have  said  above,  none  of  these  measures  had  as 
great  an  effect  in  discountenancing  illicit  distillation  as 
the  lowering  of  the  excise.  The  duty  in  Ireland  prior  to 
the  Union,  and  until  1868,  was  always  lower  than  in  KnglamL 

I  46  Gw.  m  e.  88.  •  47  Qm.  m  Seas.  S.  c  17. 

•  40  Gm.  m  e.  99.  «  fiO  Oao.  HI  c.  15. 

•  ad$d  Commute  on  Ittiek  DittOUititm  1 818-3 ;  StUd  CommiUm  om  lOieii  PittOaHom 
iSL^  F^  JUpcti  of  Mamm  Commisnomm'S  1933  tipp,  A 
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At  the  time  of  the  Union  it  amounted  only  to  2/4^d  per 
gallon,  but  it  was  raised  by  successive  steps  to  2/10^  in 
1802,  to  8/6  V4  in  1808,  and  to  4/ld.  in  1804.^  In  1808  it 
was  fixed  at  four  shillings  per  gallon,  and  in  the  following 
year  an  additional  duty  of  ten  shillings  per  six  gallons  was 
imposed.*  In  1810  the  duty  was  reduced  to  2/6  per  gallon*; 
but  it  was  raised  to  0/0  in  1812, «  and  to  5/6  in  1818*. 

The  same  acts  that  regulated  the  amount  of  the  inland 
excise  on  Irish  spirits  also  settled  the  amount  of  the  coimter- 
vailing  duties  to  be  paid  on  the  import  of  British  spirits  into 
Ireland  and  of  Irish  spirits  into  Great  Britain.  After  the 
Union,  complaints  arose  because  the  Irish  exporter  to  Great 
Britain  obtained  a  drawback  without  reference  to  the  dis- 
count he  had  received  on  aocoimt  of  owning  a  large  still, 
and  had  thus  received  in  some  cases  a  positive  bounty.  This 
was  corrected  in  1804*.  The  export  of  Irish  spirits  to  Great 
Britain  was  frequently  suspended  for  various  reasons,  but 
in  1814  the  law  on  the  matter  was  consofidated  and  re- 
formed. By  an  act  passed  in  that  year,  the  following 
countervailing  duties  were  fixed  to  be  paid  on  the  export- 
ation of  Irish  spirits  to  Great  Britain  and  vice  versa — 
British  spirits  exported  to  Ireland  6/O^d  per  gallon,  Irish 
spirits  exported  to  England  O/lO^d  per  gallon,  Irish 
spirits  exported  to  Scotland  7/8 ^d  per  gallon.^  The  result 
of  the  lax  manner  in  which  the  duties  were  collected  in 
Ireland,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain,  was  that  the 
Irish  distillers  were  tempted  to  export  the  greater  part 
of  their  spirits  on  which  they  had  paid  duty,  and  to  meet 
the  home  demand  with  illicitly  distilled  spirits.* 

The  Revenue  Commissioners  consequently  recommended 
that  Irish  distillers  should  be  permitted  to  distil  for  export 
to  Great  Britain  only  by  observing  the  same  regulations 
that  applied  to  distillation  in  Great  Britain  itself.    The 

^  MoMwood  9p.  eiL  p.  730.    *  48  Oao.  UI  c  78 ;  49  Geo.  m  c  78. 
>50Qm.  mclS.  «68Gm.  me.48. 

•fi8QM.me.M.      •44GM.me.104.     *  64G60.mc  148. 
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following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  spirits  exported  fh;m 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  firom  Great  Britain  to  Ireland 
in  the  years  1801-22. 

Quantities  of  spirits  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland 
AND  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain. 


Export  from  Ireltnd 

Export  from 
Great  Britain  to 

Yeir* 

to  Great  Britain. 

Gallons. 

Ireland.  Gallons. 

1801 

227,410 

0 

1802 

1,085,907 

0 

1803 

883,486 

0 

1804 

1,156,993 

14 

1805 

1,035,267 

38 

1806 

526,618 

23 

1807 

643,745 

5,164 

1808 

510,996 

127,776 

1809 

75,713 

239,938 

1810 

0 

225,711 

1811 

47,911 

0 

1812 

27,679 

0 

1813 

0 

0 

1814 

291,042 

2 

1815 

373,021 

0 

1816 

32,249 

0 

1817 

1,268 

0 

1818 

13,339 

60 

1819 

120,940 

2 

1820 

436,947 

0 

1821 

370,039 

0 

1822 

605,392 

0 

*  awpplmmU  to  Fidk  Bepari  of  Bmt,  Cammrs.  1823.  i^yp.  14  and  18. 

While  the  government  was  perplexed  with  the  problem 
of  the  illicit  stills,  and  was  at  pains  to  devise  methods 
to  suppress  them,  the  very  regulations  designed  with 
this  aim  were  found  oppressive  by  the  landowners  and 
legal  distillers.  Owing  to  the  provision  that  the  excise- 
men should  receive  part  of  the  fines  imposed  for  breaches 
of  the  excise  laws,  the  regular  distillers  were  harassed  and 
impeded  in  the  legitimate  conduct  of  thdr  busines^^  and 
the  landlords  complained  of  the  discouragement  to  tillage 
which  the  incessant  interference  of  the  excisemen  produced.* 

I  Chichester,  Opprtuion  amd  CruMm  of  Irith  Exeim  OffietrM  London  1818. 
*  AnAddrtssU^theNiMit^andOmtryoflrdandoHAtambf^ofJHt^^^ 
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The  agricultural  interests  were  also  dissatisfied  at  the 
constant  prohibitions  of  the  export  of  Irish  spirits  to  Eng- 
land.^ Altogether  the  state  of  the  law  regarding  distillation 
gave  universal  dissatisfaction.  '^The  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Excise*'  complained  Lord  lUessington,  '^are  such  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  licensed  distillers  to  make  good 
whiskey;  consequently  they  either  buy  from  the  private 
stills,  or  themselves  distil  in  private  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
the  purer  spirit  with  that  run  off  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  Excise/'*  No  doubt  this  widespread  dissatisfactlcm 
was  one  of  the  reasons  which  caused  the  Revenue  Commis- 
.iioners  to  devote  so  much  attention  to  the  distillery  laws. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  the  prevalence  of  illicit  distillation.  ^Tarts 
of  the  coimtry"  they  observe  ''have  been  absolutely  dis- 
organized and  placed  in  opposition  not  only  to  the  civil 
authority  but  to  the  military  forces  of  the  government." 
They  estimated  that  the  amount  of  spirit  on  which  duty 
was  paid  in  1822  amounted  to  but  29  per  cent  of  the  spirits 
actually  distilled  in  that  year.  The  Commissioners  came 
to  the  very  sensible  conclusion  that  the  principal  reason 
for  the  prevalence  of  illicit  distillation  was  the  high  duty 
on  spirits.  ''It  is  obvious"  they  remark,  "that  unless  the 
licensed  distiller  can  bring  into  the  market  spirits  not 
inferior  in  quality  at  a  price  nearly  equal  to  that  at  which 
the  unlicensed  distiller  can  afford  to  seU,  he  cannot  hope 
to  succeed  in  competition  with  the  latter."  They  recom- 
mended therefore  that  the  duty  on  spirits  should  be  reduced 
to  half  a  crown  or  three  shillings  per  gallon.' 

The  Revenue  Commissioners  further  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  existing  method  ot  collecting  the  duty  was 
opfHressive  and  infective,  and  recommended  that  the 
Scotch  system  should  be  applied  to  Ireland.  The  basis 
of  this  system  was  the  use  of  the  saccharometer,  an  instru- 

^  A  ri§m  of  thiAgriemihtrdSUdt  of  JrdamdCmk  l^ifi, 

*  QJNWM^JM  M  ikt  StaU  «/  IrtUmd  London  1882. 

*  FifA  RtpaH  of  Hooomno  Commmiomon  1S23. 
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ment  by  which  the  excise  officers  were  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  density  of  the  wort  extracted  from  the  grain,  and 
therefrom  to  infer  the  quantity  of  spirits  it  was  capable  of 
producing.  The  advantage  of  this  method  over  the  0I4 
method  was  that  it  left  the  distiller  free  to  distil  at  whatever 
rate  he  pleased,  and  did  not  set  a  premium  on  rapid  distil- 
lation,  which  was  frequently  the  cause  of  inferior  spirits. 

The  next  matter  to  which  the  Commissioners  devoted 
their  attention  was  the  oppressive  incidence  of  the  malt 
duty,  which  tempted  distillers  to  distil  from  grain  rather 
than  from  malt.  ^^It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe 
the  discouragement  given  to  the  use  of  malt  in  distillation, 
and  the  injiury  which  is  in  consequence  done  to  the  quality 
of  the  spirit,  without  any  corresponding  advantage  to  the 
revenue.  The  use  of  raw  grain  for  distilling  spirits,  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  at  present  prevails,  is  of  modem  origin, 
and  appears  to  be  entirely  the  consequence  of  the  high  duty 
imposed  on  malt.*'  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  evil  was 
to  some  extent  remedied  in  Scotland  by  an  act  which  gave 
a  drawback  on  malt  used  in  distillation,^  and  it  was  recom- 
mended that  a  similar  drawback  should  be  granted  in  Ire- 
land.> 

The  oppressive  nature  of  the  malt  tax  was  more  parti- 
cularly dealt  with  in  a  later  report  oil  the  CommissionaB, 
in  which  they  pointed  out  that  the  maltsters'  licence  was 
much  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  and  that,  while 
the  duty  could  only  be  collected  in  one  way  in  the  latter, 
it  could  be  assessed  on  four  different  b<i$es  in  the  former 
country.  'The  evident  operation  of  such  a  duty"  the 
Commissioners  observe  ''is  to  prevent  persons  flrom  commen- 
cing or  from  continuing  the  trade ....  and  the  result  has 
been  that,  whilst  in  England  the  number  of  maltsters 
exceeds  12,000,  in  Ireland  only  246  were  at  work  in  1822''.* 
The  following  table  demonstrates  how  the  sucoessive  increases 

^iMidSGeo.  IVcSS. 

*  Fifth  EtpaH  of  Btmnm  Cammi$rimun  ISBS. 

•  SifMi  BtpoH  of  Rmmu§  Ctrnmianami  MSI 
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in  the  duty  on  malt  had  operated  to  dimmish  the  amount 
used,  and  to  induoe  distillers  to  replace  malt  by  grain: — > 


DUTY  PAID  ON  MALT.* 


Yctr  Mdinc 

Quantity,  terrclt 

Duty 

iUtt  of 
dnty 

Z,        8.    d. 

B.    d. 

25  Meh.  1793 

1,191,854 

148,981  15    0 

2  6 

25    „       1798 

1,190.875 

812,604  17    3 

5  3 

5  Jtn.    1803 

920,382 

299,124    8  11 

6  6 

5    „       1808 

604,561 

327,470  18  11 

10  0 

5    „       1813 

562,234 

304,543  18     1 

10  0 

5    »       1818 

353,981 

171,931     1     3 

9  4 

5    „       1823 

417,928 

241,523  13     1 

10  0 

•  Eighth  Mtfori  of 


CoamtMomn  1884,  a^.  45. 


The  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  were  at 
once  put  into  effect  by  Parliament.  By  a  statute  passed 
in  1828  the  duty  on  spirits  was  reduced  to  two  shillings  per 
gallon,  permission  was  given  to  license  stills  of  40  gallons 
content,  and  the  Scottish  method  of  collecting  the  duty 
was  applied  to  Ireland.  At  the  same  time  the  duty  on  malt 
was  reduced  from  28/10  to  20/0  per  quarter.^  The  duty 
on  spirits  was  slightly  raised  in  1826  and  1880,  and  was  not 
again  raised  until  after  I860.*  The  drawback  on  malt  used 
in  distillation  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  was 
also  carried  into  effect,  but  it  had  not  the  desired  result. 
Indeed  the  amount  of  malt  used  in  dbtillation  diminished 
after  1824,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: — 


AMOUNT  OF  MALT  USED  BY  DISTILLERS  IN  IBELAND.* 


Yeartadlog 
Bthjan. 

AaottBt  Bttthelt 

1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 

1,047,592 
888,348 
837,645 
753,445 
684,148 

^  4  Qto.  IV  0.  94.       ■  MoKtwood,  «f.  cd.  ^  T39 
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The  excise  commissioners  fotind  in  1686  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  distillation  from  malt  in  Trelaiul  at  that  date.* 

The  drawback  seems  to  have  been  imposed  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  Irish  distillers,  and  was  never  popular 
with  them.  In  later  years  there  were  many  complaints  of 
illicit  malting,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Excise 
Commissioners  thought  that  this  was  largely  due  to  the 
change  in  the  law  which  took  place  at  this  time.  The 
following  extract  from  their  report  is  a  curious  commentary 
on  the  passion  for  assimilation:  "The  old  law  is  stated  to 
have  worked  well,  and  without  any  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  fair  and  legal  maltsters;  and  its  repeal  took  place, 
not  because  of  any  faults  belonging  to  it,  but  solely  in 
order  to  carry  the  law  of  assimilation  in  England  and  Ire- 
land into  effect."*  A  select  ccmmittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1842  reported  that  "the  repeal  of  the  malt 
drawback  in  Ireland  will  not  be  prejudicial  either  to  the 
trade  in  spirits  or  to  the  revenue  of  the  country,"  The 
drawback    was    accordingly    discontinued,* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  legislation  of  1828  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  illicit  distillation  in  Ireland.  On  the 
one  hand  wc  have  the  evidence  of  certain  distillers  before 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1836,  who  stated  that  "if 
the  Government  would  take  some  measures  to  prevent 
illicit  distillation  the  fair  trader  would  do  very  well;  two 
large  concerns  now  in  Dublin  are  preparing  to  turn  their 
di.stilleries  into  breweries,  as  they  are  unable  to  contend 
with  the  illicit  trader."*  Moreover  the  Commissioners  on 
the  Excise  referred  to  "the  universal  and  alarming  extent 
to  which  iUicit  distillation  has  prevailed  in  Ireland,  espe- 
daily  m  the  years  1831  and  1832,  and  to  the  openness  with 
which  it  has  been  pubUcly  sold  in  that  country  as  low  as 

train  Ibe  disUUen  oF  Dublin  OD  Ihii  aibjcct  in  Ptrl.  Fop. 


1  Digtit  p.  34S«!  ■  meniori 
no,  366  ol  1838- T. 

*  DigeM.  p.  43. 
■  Srita  CommiUie  un  S]nHi  Tntit  m  Inland  1842.  Tbs  nulUng  buaiiuM 

to  nuiiieroiu  reguktions  in  1827  bv  J  »nd  8  iJbo.   IV  c.  B2. 

*  Evidfiict  an  ComlinaiinM,  Poor  Inquiry  ("•■mnilfKlit  ipp.  C.  ptrt  3. 
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8/-  a  gaUon,  the  price  of  the  legal  spirits  being  from 
7/-  to  7/2  a  gallon;  the  consequence  having  been 
ruinous  to  the  legal  distillers,  and  the  accumulation  in 
their  hands  of  an  immense  stock  of  unsaleable  spirits. 
Another  almost  inevitable  consequence  has  been  the  evasion 
of  duty  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  legal  distillers  .  .  •  The  increases  of  the  duty  in 
1826  and  1880  are  distinctly  pointed  out  as  the  primary 
causes  of  the  lamentable  state  of  things  • . .  The  abolition' 
of  the  townland  fines  appears  also  to  have  been  adduced  as  a 
contributory  cause."^  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  John  Jameson 
stated  in  1842  that  the  act  of  1828  had  completely  put  an 
end  to  illicit  distillation,  except  in  the  more  remote  country 
districts,  and  that  at  a  later  date  it  tended  to  decline 
even  in  the  west.'  Possibly  the  best  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  the  fortunes  of  the  illicit  distillers  is  to  enquire 
to  what  extent  legitimate  distillation  prospered;  on  this 
we  have  definite  statistics,  which  enable  us  to  conclude 
that  the  legitimate  distillery  trade  of  Ireland  prospered 
exceedingly  in  the  years  following  the  remedial  legislation. 
The  fedling  off  about  1840  disclosed  by  the  following  table 
is  acooimted  for  by  the  success  of  Father  Mathew's  temper; 
ance  campaign,  and  this  decline  was  doubtless  felt  by  the 
illicit  stills  as  well — 

AMOUNT  OF   SPIRITS   WHICH    PAID   DUTY,    1S24-49.* 

Year  ending  10  Oet.  gallom 

1824 8,158.046 

1825 0,208,618 

From  10  Oet  1825  to 

5  Jan.  1826 4,325,649 

Year  ending  5  Jan. 

1827 6,837,406 

1828 8,260,919 

1829 9,937,903 

1830 9,212,22a 

•  FmL  Piy .  no.  186  of  1830 ;  StUd  CimmUlm  am  SftrU  TMd$  of  IrAmi  MM  p.  68b 
Tham'M  DiMClorf  1661  p.  848  Ptirl.  Pmp.  no.  369  of  1861. 

1  Diftti  of  SxeiM  Commiaiamtn  1837  p.  34. 

>  MM  OMMidtat  Ml  A^MI  ThMif  w /rrfMtf  ISIS  pp.  3  and  43. 
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Yemr  ^Ofif 

1832 8,710.672 

1833 8,657,756 

1834 8,168^956 

1835 9,708,416 

1836 11,381,223 

1837 12,248,772 

1838 11,235,635 

1839 12,291,342 

1840 10,815,709 

1841 7,401,050 

1842 6.485,443 

1843 5,290,650 

1844 5,546,483 

1845 6.451,137 

1846 7,605,196 

1847 7,952,076 

1848 5,737,687 

1849 8,126,507 


The  export  trade  also  increased  steadily,  although  it 
was  widely  complained  that  the  export  to  England  was 
discouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  English  duty  was  payable 
on  the  full  quantity  shipped  without  any  allowance  for 
wastage,  and  by  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  com- 
pounds.^ 

ig)  The   Glass   Industry. 

Although  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  British  ^ass 
were  substantially  reduced  by  the  Act  of  Union,  the  glass 
industry  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  any  injury  on 
that  account.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
raw  materials  required  could  be  obtained  as  cheaply  in 
Ireland  as  in  England,  and  that  the  slight  advantage  that 
the  EngUsh  manufacturer  possessed,  by  reason  of  the  cheaper 
coal  which  he  could  obtain,  was  more  than  outweighed  by 
the  disadvantage  which  he  suffered  by  reason  of  the  excise 
duty  to  which  he  was  subject.  In  view  of  the  later  evidence 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  Wakefield  took  an  unduly 
pessimistic  view  of  the  state  of  the  industry  in  1812,  when 

^  Di§ttt  &BiN  C9mmi$»mmt  1887  p.  84. 
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he  stated  that  '^glass  manufactories  are  established  at 
Dublin*  Waterford,  and  Belfast;  but  the  use  of  English 
glass  in  Ireland  is  very  prevalent,  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  it  is  the  want  of  fueL"^ 

A  few  years  later,  at  any  rate,  the  Revenue  Commis- 
sioners found  the  Irish  glass  industry  in  a  very  flourishing 
state,  **The  manufacture  of  glass  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  Ireland  and  is  at  present  stated  to  be  increas- 
ing. There  are  four  established  in  Dublin,  two  in  Belfast, 
two  in  Cork,  and  one  in  Waterf ord,  and  one  lately  established 
in  Derry.  They  are  all  employed  in  making  white  glass 
and  bottles;  neither  plate  nor  window  glass  are  at  all  manu- 
fketured  in  Ireland.  All  the  necessary  materials  for  making 
g^ass  are  said  to  be  obtained  in  Ireland  on  nearly  as  reason- 
able terms  as  in  England,  coals  only  excepted .  •  •  Coals 
affect  the  value  of  bottles  more  than  of  white  glas^  and 
if  the  import  duty  was  removed,  the  supply  from  England 
would  be  more  likely  to  interfere  with  the  manufacture 
of  bottles  than  with  that  of  white  glass**.  The  Commis- 
sioners then  drew  attention  to  the  absence  of  excise  duties 
on  Irish  glass — '*No  excise  is  imposed  upon  glass  (except 
a  small  duty  of  8d  per  gross  on  bottles)  • . .  Ireland  is  not 
only  exempt  from  the  vexation  and  inconvenience  of  the 
exdse  reguli^ons,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  countervailing  duty  and  drawback  are  arranged  on  the 
importation  of  British  glass  into  Ireland,  an  important 
advantage  is  obtained  by  the  Irish  manufacturer.*'  The 
Commissioners  concluded  by  reconunending  the  gradual 
abolition  of  the  Union  duties  on  glass.* 

The  duties  were  completely  abolished  in  1824;  and  in 
the  foUowing  year  the  excise  duties  on  flint  ^ass  manu- 
flaetuied  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  assimilated.* 
Two  years  later   the  duties  on   all  other  kinds  of  glass 

^  Vol  L  p.  766. 

*F9mAJUf9H,mMMkt9lihbmppcfiiol^^mfi^  Mbni  180M8  ns  piinltd  ta 

•SGm.  TV.  c  m. 
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were  likewise  assimilated.^  The  Irish  manufacturer  thus 
lost    all   the   advantages   which  he    previously   enjoyed. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes  the  Irish  glass  industry  was 
not  only  exposed  to  the  full  pressure  of  English  competition, 
but  was  subjected  to  a  very  vexatious  and  annoying  course 
of  official  interference.  The  Conunissioners  of  Excise 
Inquiry  in  their  thirteenth  report  stated  that  "no  tax  can 
combine  more  objections,  or  be  more  at  variance  with  all 
sound  principles  of  taxation  than  this  duty  on  glass**,  and 
further,  "that  unless  some  material  change  shall  take  place, 
the  persons  who  carry  on  the  manufacture  must  either 
be  driven  out  of  the  trade  or  left  to  carry  it  on  at  a  ruinous 
loss.**  The  commissioners  found  that  the  number  of  glass 
houses  in  Dublin  had  diminished  fix>m  5  to  2,  in  Cork 
from  2  to  1,  in  Belfast  fix>m  8  to  1,  in  the  period  1825-M, 
during  which  period  the  only  glass  house  in  Waterford  had 
closed  down.*  The  Repeal  Association  complained  bitterly 
of  the  oppression  of  the  duties:  "The  regulations  of  the 
Excise  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  glass  are  penal 
in  the  extreme.  The  manufacturer  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  master  of  his  own  concern;  as,  by  the  existing  state 
of  the  excise  laws,  his  business  and  premises  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  class  of  men,  to  whose  will  and  caprice 
it  is  most  irksome  to  submit.  Parts  of  the  premises  cannot 
be  extended  without  the  permission  of  these  officers; 
and  no  one  act  can  be  done  in  the  conduct  of  the 
manufacture  without  having  previously  notified  one  of  the 
officers . .  ."• 

Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  certain  that  the  repeal  of 
the  protecting  duties  and  the  imposition  of  the  excise 
coincided  with  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  depression  in 
the  industry.    "The  trade  was  making  rapid  progress  tiU 

1  7  and  8  a«o  IV  c.  fi3:  9  Ow  IV  T.  48. 

*  Digest  p.  61.  They  sdded  that  "the  whole  of  the  evidenoe  paints  m  stroog  ooloun 
tlie  depneeed  eUte  of  the  manufactufe  nnoe  the  impoatkm  of  the  duly  ui  18SB" 
Tkiriemth  RtpoH  p.  48. 

*  B^^  RtfotU  TOL  L  p.  278. 
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the  year  1825,  when  the  excise  duty  was  first  put  on;  a 
gradual  decay  shortly  after  took  place.  There  were  four 
manufactories  at  that  time,  three  were  dropped  off,  and 
there  is  now  only  one  in  Dublin.*'^  The  Railway  Commis- 
sioners reported  that  there  were  only  six  glass  works  in 
Ireland.*  The  factories  at  Waterford,  Newry,  and  Derry 
closed  down.*  The  ekven  glass  houses  at  work  in  1825 
had  been  reduced  to  three,  twenty  years  later.^  I 

One  result  of  the  excessive  tax  on  window  glass  was  that 
many  of  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  were  forced  to  remain 
unglazed.  "The  duty  on  window  glass  is  extravagant,  and 
most  oppressive  on  the  poor.  It  is  nominally  about  8d 
per  lb;  but  fiN>m  the  manner  in  which  it  is  charged,  it  cannot 
be  less  than  I/-  per  lb.  Hence  it  is  that  in  all  poor  localities 
and  in  the  cabins  throughout  the  country  there  is  almost 
a  total  absence  of  window-glass,  giving  to  the  wretched 
abodes  even  a  more  dismal  and  squalid  appearance  than 
they  otherwise  would  have,  if  glass  were  at  such  a  price 
that  it  could  be  purchased  by  the  poor;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  high  rate  of  duty  a  small  pane  of  glass  will  cost  I  /- 
or  l/6d,  a  sum  amounting  to  nearly  a  total  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  the  article."*  The  same  observation  was  made 
by  the  Devon  Commissioners: — "The  duty  on  glass ,  as 
it  is  now  enforced  and  levied,  operates  injuriously  on  the 
poorer  classes,  with  respect  to  the  comfort  of  their  habita- 
tions, and,  by  enhancing  the  price  upon  the  lowest  quality 
of  glass,  virtually  prevents  its  use,  even  among  the  occupiers 
of  small  farms.*'*  These  obnoxious  duties  were  repealed 
in  184S.'  The  only  figures  we  can  adduce  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  glass  industry  in  the  later  portion  of  our  period  are 
the  quantities  of  glass  on  which  excise  was  paid  in  Ireland 

^  i?vtfM«f  on  Cambmaiieni^  Poor  in^vy  Communtm  app.  C  pi.  9. 

*  Bmomi  M^pvri  app.  B  no.  14. 

*  Wertiopp,  CRmu  Mtkm^  m  lnimnd  Pioc  R.  I.  A.  voL  nds  C  p.  31 
^  tUfmi  KoporU  toL  i.  p.  875. 

*  Jt^fMl  JUparU  ToL  i.  p.  278. 

*  iW.  Omum.  p.  1162. 

*  8  and  0  Viet.  e.  e. 
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the  fire  years  before  the  sboIitiMi  of  the 


Year* 

Qnantltj  of  gitsi  oa  wUeh 
daty  paid 

'  lllfl^  cwts* 

botUCfCwta. 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

6,268 
5,570 
5,355 
4,070 
6,249 

10,712 
9,375 
7,417 

2,471 

•  Thom*t  DiMchrf.  1845  p.  816  and  1860  p.  179. 


{h)   The   Pottery  Induatry. 

The  manufacture  of  pottery  had  never  attained  to  any 
large  dimensions  in  Ireland,  probably  on  aooount  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  coal;  and  the  Union  cannot  be  said 
to  have  had  any  effect,  either  beneficial  or  harmful,  on 
the  industry.  The  industry  appears  to  have  been  practically 
non-existent  in  1811;^  and  Wakefield  in  the  course  of  his 
exhaustive  explorations  could  find  but  few  traces  of 
it.  *' About  Fintona  good  flooring  and  ridge  tiles  are 
made,  also  garden  pots,  and  a  great  variety  of  earthenware 
for  country  use.  The  best  pottery  in  the  county,  and  perhaps 
in  Ireland,  is  within  a  mile  of  Coalisland.  All  sorts  of  coarse 
crockery  ware,  fire  bricks,  and  tiles  for  malt  and  oat  kilns^ 
of  as  good  a  quality  as  any  imported,  are  manufactured 
here/'*  Wakefield  attributed  the  absence  of  potteries 
to  the  shortage  of  coal:  'To  the  want  of  fUel  I  ascribe  the 
want  of  potteries  for  earthenware,  similar  to  those  which 
have  succeeded  in  such  an  astounding  manner  in  Staffcnd- 
shire,  fh>m  their  contiguity  to  the  coal  pits  of  that  county. 
Ireland  possesses  abundance  of  day  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  but,  till  veins  of  bituminous  coal  are  discovered 
in  the  cotmtry,  such  works  cannot  be  contemplated  with 
any  hope  of  success.*** 

^  JowphEtinilton,/VMMMbAra«£4teUiiJbMiil0/ a  i*«l^ 
•  VoL  L  p.  lis.       •  Vol  i  p.  T23. 
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It  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
pottery  industry  in  1820,  as  we  are  faced  with  a  certain 
amount  of  contradictory  evidence*  On  the  one  hand  Mr* 
James  Donovan^  a  leading  glass  manufactiurer,  gave  the 
following  evidence  before  the  Revenue  Commissioneri^ 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  industry  was  practi* 
cally  non-eidstent: — 

**Tou  have  no  manufactory  of  china  in  this  country, 
have  you  ? 

*'No,  we  enamel  a  little.  We  import  the  china  and  pottery 
in  a  white  state  and  decorate  it  here;  the  object  is  principally 
to  match  sets. 

'^Are  you  aware  of  any  china  manufacture  in  Ireland? 

^*There  is  none. 

^Is  there  any  manufactory  of  pottery  in  Ireland? 

^No,  there  are  some  garden  pots  of  a  very  coarse  de- 
scription, nothing  beyond  that."^ 

This  evidence  is  corroborated  by  the  statement  in  a  con- 
temporary pamphlet  that  **we  have  not  a  single  pottery 
in  this  country."*  As  against  these  statements,  we  have 
the  fact  that  pottery  of  the  coarser  kinds  appears  to  have 
been  not  only  made  in,  but  exported  from,  Irdand  at  this 
period,  as  the  Custom  House  books  contain  entries  of  exports 
from  Irdand  of  earthenware  of  native  manufacture.  These 
exports  were  chiefly  firom  Cork  and  DuUin,  and  the  annual 
amounts  for  the  year  1820-8  varied  in  value  from  £100 
to  £500.*  We  have  the  farther  evidence  that  in  1818  a 
firm  in  Limerick  advertised  that  it  was  engaged  on  *^he 
manufacture  of  kiln,  ridge  and  pan  tiles,  garden  pots, 
crockery  ware  suitable  for  domestic  purposes,  and  chimney 
tops,  all  of  which  will  be  of  the  best  manufacture,  having 
gone  to  considerable  expense  to  procure  good  workmen."^ 
Between  these  oonflictinff  statements  we  leave  the  reader 


^  rmtrA  JUpart  u»p.  42. 

*  A  Lmtt  i9  Sit  Jclm  NgmfoH.  Bmi.  by  Hibenilciii.  Dabtin  1881. 

*  WMtropp.  Th9  PoUm^  Mm¥4aetmt4  m  Irdamd  Pne.  R.  L  A.  roL  nxiu  C.  p.  1. 
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to  decide  for  himself,  but  we  suggest  that  the  probable 
solution  is  that,  though  the  Revenue  Commissi<Miers  acted, 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  manufacture  of  new  drapeiy, 
on  insufficient  evidence,  the  pottery  industry  in  Ireland 
was  very  small  and  insignificant,  and  cannot  therefore 
have  been  seriously  injiured  by  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
duties.  It  certainly  did  not  grow  to  the  extent  of  using 
up  all  the  raw  material  which  Ireland  produced*  for  we  learn 
that  some  of  the  finest  clay  employed  in  the  English  pottery 
districts  was  imported  from  Ireland.^ 

The  evidence  regarding  the  condition  of  the  Irish  potteries 
in  the  later  part  of  our  period  is  scanty  in  the  extreme — 
so  scanty,  indeed,  as  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
must  have  been  practically  non-existent.  All  we  know  is 
that  in  the  decade  1840-50  small  quantities  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork  and  Youghal.' 

(<)  The  Shipbuilding  Induutry. 

During  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  voliune  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  Ireland 
was  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  The  great  modem 
shipbuilding  industry  of  the  north  did  not  begin  to  devdop 
until  after  1850.  Immediately  after  the  Union,  there  was 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  ships  built  in  Ireland,  as  the 
following  figures  show: 

NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  BUILT  AND 
REGISTERED  IN  IRELAND.* 


▼estels. 

tons. 

12  years  1788-1800 
12  years  1801-1811 

515 
346 

23,550 
18,362 

•  Wakefield  toL  ii.  p.  08. 

the  next  forty  years  the  number  of  ships  built 
in  Ireland  increased  only  to  the  small  extent  disclosed  by 
the  following  table: 

^  rJU  Case  of  Ir§Umi  Londoo  1823.        '  Weetropp,  op.  cU. 
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Year 

▼cttels 

tODnage 

1794 

32 

1,441 

1804 

38 

1,811 

1814 

46 

1,973 

1824 

35 

1,376 

1834 

39 

2,521 

1844 

38 

3,564 

1849 

25 

2,147 

•  Wakafiald,  toL  U.  p.  65;  SiaHsUcai  lUuttraiimu  of  tk$  BriHth  Anfrart  London  1685. 
Tkam'i  Dirutory  1849  p.  199,  and  1851  p.  263. 

The  prindpal  change  which  took  place  m  the  industry 
during  the  period  under  review  was  its  shifting  away  firom 
Dublin  to  other  coitres.  We  shall  refer  on  a  future  page  to 
the  currently  accepted  theory  that  thedecay  of  the  industry  in 
Dublin  was  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  trade  unions.  It 
is  certain  however  that  the  industry  did  decay  in  that  dty. 
While  Dublin  was  the  principal  centre  of  Irish  shipbuilding 
in  1800,  no  ships  at  all  were  built  there  in  1888,  and  the 
industry  was  showing  signs  of  becoming  established  in 
Waterford,  Cork,  Drogheda,  and  Belfast.^  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  great  pre-eminence  of  Belfast  had  not 
yet  appeared.  Although  a  steam  vessel  had  been  comjdetely 
built  there  in  1824,  and  an  iron  vessel  in  1888,  the  industry 
continued  very  small  and  unimportant  until  after  1860.* 


{])    The  Paper  Induutry. 

Until  1708  paper  manufactured  in  Ireland  had  been  free 
firom  taxation.  In  that  year  however  a  small  excise  duty 
was  imposed  by  the  Irish  Parliament.*  In  1807  aduty  was 
imposed  of  8d  per  pound  on  first  class  paper,  Id  per  lb. 
on  seccmd  dass,  £l  per  cwt  on  third  class,  and  5/-  per  cwt. 
on  paper  used  for  hot  pressing.^   Some  years  later  paper 

^  S§Uti  CtmmHtm  on  CowMiMrfiom  of  Workmm  1638  toI.  iL  pp.  119-191. 
*  Bonn,  Hiitory  of  Bdfati  roL  U.  pp.  124-5.  On  the  importanoa  of  the  Wateifbid  alup- 
boiUinc  yaida  aM  Mannkm  iTordtiM /W(«  p.  669.   sS6Q60.ni.c5.  «47Q«>.inc  16. 
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makers  were  made  liable  to  a  char^  of  12/6  per  calendar 
month  for  every  cubic  foot  of  the  contents  of  their  engines 
used  to  reduce  the  rags  or  other  materials  into  the  pulp 
from  which  the  paper  was  made,  unless  the  duty  chaise- 
able  by  weight  should  exceed  the  amount  of  the  duty 
chargeable  on  the  engine.'  Similar  duties  were  levied  on 
paper  hangings.* 

The  Revenue  Commissioners  found  fault  with  the  system 
of  taxation  because  it  tempted  the  manufacturers  to 
speed  up  production  to  a  point  at  which  quality  was  sacri- 
ficed  to  quantity,  and  because  it  encouraged  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  rather  than  of  fine  paper.*  The  English 
method  was  consequently  introduced,  and  the  amount  of 
the  duties  in  the  two  countries  assimilated  in  1824.*  This 
change  was  not  popular  with  the  Irish  manufacturers  who 
preferred  the  old  method  of  levying  the  tax.*  The  tax  on 
paper  was  productive  of  injurious  effects  to  the  industry,  and 
while  the  amount  of  paper  manufactured  in  Great  Britain 
increased  between  1814  and  1823  that  In  Ireland  diminished. 
"The  paper  manufacture  particularly  belonging  to  counties 
engaged  in  the  flax  and  hemp  manufactures  was  rapidly 
advancing  in  Ireland  until  the  tax  on  the  paper  mills  was 
imposed."'  In  1822  there  were  42  registered  paper  makers 
in  Ireland  and  57  in  1885.'  In  1828  the  manufacture 
employed  20,000  people.* 

The  printing  industry  suffered  severely  as  a  result  of 
the  Union.  "At  the  time  of  the  Union"  according  to  the 
Revenue  Commissioners  "the  copyright  act  was  extended 
to  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  publisher  was  thus  deprived  of 
the  power  of  reprinting  British  publications  for  the  supply 
of  the  home  market.    The  extension  of  the  law,  however 

>  66  Geo.  Ill  c  Te,  6B  Geo.  Ill  c.  41.        •  41  Geo.  Ill  c.  18,  55  Goo.  in  c,  106. 

■  Bi^lhRtponita*.    *  5Geo.IVc,66.    * DiftMotEmutCommitiieittrtieSnpp.M-l. 

*  Ttu  Caua  b/  du  DiKoMnOi  of  Irtla*d,  Dublin  IB23. 

*  Fourth  Rrperl  of  Bttnuit  Camntittimm  mpp,  SB.  Snoni  Ripert  of  Aothray  (Tint- 
miiriirtttri  >pp.  B.  no.  11.  On  tba  lUte  ol  the  industij  in  I8S0  lee  RiaidAn  Modtr* 
Iriih  Trait  and  Jniiutjy  p.  168. 

*  ^btA  of  thi  FroctrdingM  of  Iht  Socittg  jar  tin  Itufroiitmint  o/  IrAmi,  Dublla  itSA. 
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just  in  prindple,  has  had  the  effect  of  nearly  destrojring 
the  trade  of  publishuig  in  Ireland;  and  the  press,  at  this 
time,  affords  no  supply  beyond  that  of  a  few  tracts  of  local 
interest  and  some  school  books.**^ 

(k)  The  Provisian  Industry. 

The  provision  industry  is  so  dosdy  connected  with 
agriculture  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  should 
be  treated  in  the  agricultural  or  industrial  section  of  the 
book.*  We  have  decided  however  to  include  it  in  the  latter, 
as  any  process  which  involves  the  working  up  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil  into  a  condition  different  fSrom  its  native  state 
is  properly  regarded  as  an  industry.  The  provision  industry 
differs  fSrom  most  other  industries  in  that  its  presence 
on  an  extensive  scale  in  any  coimtry  is  not  necessarily  a 
sign  of  national  prosperity,  but  is  very  often  on  the  other 
hand  a  sign  of  economic  backwardness.  In  order  to  ftimish 
the  raw  material  of  a  provision  trade  large  areas  must  be 
given  up  to  the  graadng  of  cattle,  which  entails  as  an  almost 
inevitable  consequence  the  unemployment  of  a  large  part 
of  the  rural  population. 

The  provision  industry,  which  had  flourished  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century,*  showed  no  sign  of  decay  in  the 
years  immediatdy  following  the  Union.  Wakefidd  found 
the  industry  largely  centralized  in  Cork:  ^*The  prindpal 
part  of  the  provision  trade  is  confined  to  the  dty  of  Cork, 
whence  most  of  the  beef,  pork,  and  butter  produced  in 
the  southern  districts  of  bdand  is  exported.  The  average 
number  of  oxen  daughtered  is  calculated  at  10,000,  and 
that  of  cows  at  8,000.  The  beef  cured  is  divided  into  three 
difhient  sorts;  planters'  beef,  India  beef,  and  common 

beef. The  merchant  purchases  the  carcase  of  the  graders 

by  weight;  cows  and  small  lean  cattie  bring  the  least  price, 

^  Third  JUpoH  182S. 

«  O'Bikn.  Ewmmk  BUhry  of  Irdmi,  m  fib  Jl^lliMll  CmOitnf  FP-  SIT-SS;  WbM. 
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and  fiat  oxen  of  six  years  old  the  greatest*.**..  The  meat 
is  suffered  to  remain  seven  or  eight  days  in  salt  before  it 
is  packed*  The  expediti<m  with  which  the  Ai^jm^a  are 
slaughtered,  the  meat  cut  up  and  salted,  and  afterwards 
packed,  is  astonishing.  As  the  people  employed  in  this 
business  have  acquired  great  expertness  by  habit,  every 
part  of  it  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  dis- 
patch. When  the  animals  are  killed  the  hides  are  returned 

to  the  grazier  for  sale Pork  is  packed  in  the  same 

manner.    St.  Ubes'  salt,  on  account  of  the  coarseness  of 

the  grain,  is  preferred  to  any  other The  wood  of  which 

the  barrels  and  tierces  are  made  is  imported  firom  America.*'^ 
^  Although  the  trade  was  so  prosperous  in  Cork,  Wakefidd 
thought  that  it  was  rather  declining  in  the  country  as  a 
whole*  ^The  number  of  bullocks  slaughtered  in  Ireland  is 
much  decreased  since  the  American  war.  This  diminution 
is  ascribed  by  the  merchants  to  the  increased  consumption 
of  meat  at  home,  and  the  extension  of  tillage."*  Neverthe- 
less other  centres  besides  Cork  showed  considerable  progress* 
Dublin  was  rather  gaining  on  Cork,  and  a  veiy  ext^isive 
trade  in  bacon  and  hams  was  conducted  in  Limeri<^ 
Clonmd,  and  Waterford.*  The  quality  of  the  Irish  beef 
was  in  general  excellent,  whereas  that  of  the  pork  was  not 
so  good,  principally  on  account  of  the  pernicious  effects 
of  the  pigs  having  been  fed  cm  a  continuous  potato  diet.^ 
The  great  market  for  cattle  was  Ballinasloe,  where  the 
annual  fair  was  an  event  of  great  importance.  ^'Ballinasloe'* 
stated  Curwen,  *'is  a  considerable  town;  at  its  autunmal 
fair  it  is  calculated  to  receive  ten  thousand  visitors,  the 
price  of  whose  beds  varies  fix>m  sixpence  to  a  guinea  per 
night.  The  Farming  Society  of  Ireland  have  a  very  good 
house  here  with  admirable  accommodation  for  the  company 
and  ample  convenience  for  the  reception  and  exhibitioii 

1  VoL  t  p.  7fi0. 

*  VoL  t  p.  751. 
>  Vol  i.  p.  763. 

*  TiimiiMr,  JWtflUr  ObmrMiioiu  Ike*  Loodon  ISIS. 
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of  ttoek.  The  amngement  of  the  prize  cattle  is  perfectly 
well  conducted."^ 

The  prosperity  of  the  provision  trade  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  was  due  largely  to  the  practical  monopoly 
which  Ireland  enjoyed  of  supplying  the  British  colonies,  the 
navy»  the  army,  and  the  mercantile  marine.*  The  following 
figures  show  the  exports  of  the  principal  articles  of  Irish 
provisions  from  1802  to  1826,  the  last  year  for  which 
separate  records  were 


Year  ending* 
5th  Jan. 

Beef 
barrels 

Pork 
barrels 

Bacons  and 
Hans  cwt 

Butter  cwt 

1802 

79,239 

81,601 

21,161 

304,666 

1803 

80,161 

59,528 

86,643 

396,353 

1804 

79,347 

119,049 

61,146 

334,251 

1805 

79,531 

82,193 

47.505 

320,155 

1806 

111,673 

110,425 

95.073 

294,415 

1807 

120,588 

113,376 

119,151 

338,508 

1808 

110,218 

170,289 

153,343 

333,998 

1800 

122,064 

168,603 

144,033 

846,656 

1810 

126,176 

136,568 

167,122 

385,953 

1811 

95,498 

110,806 

171,730 

390,833 

1812 

136,713 

177,250 

227,776 

433,714 

1813 

144,597 

156,685 

249,982 

435,408 

1814 

139,732 

141,771 

234,606 

461,514 

1815 

110,510 

165,056 

234,561 

432,154 

1816 

81,270 

154,719 

236,349 

428,193 

1817 

60,344 

103,585 

227,668 

391,118 

1818 

129,510 

133,095 

191,025 

397,965 

1819 

103,872 

118,345 

214,956 

432,438 

1820 

70,504 

120,334 

224,134 

501,163 

1821 

62,604 

142,431 

262,736 

556,366 

1822 

77,955 

141,211 

366,209 

472,944 

1823 

59,643 

115,936 

241,865 

441,158 

1824 

84,556 

120,046 

343,675 

521,465 

1825 

77,373 

106,543 

313,788 

482,964 

1826 

73,135 

108,141 

362,278 

474,161   1 

•  PmL  Pap.  DO.  180  of  18S8. 

We  have  no  precise  figures  for  the  period  after  1826, 
but  we  are  able  to  state  that  the  exports  of  beef  and  pork, 

^  OhmrnUtna  toL  iL  p.  298.  FdU  statistics  of  the  mimber  of  caitls  sold  in  the  BaUi- 
nasbe  fair  tfom  1800  to  184B  an  givm  in  Sniytb.  Ir^mi  Biaiontd  mud /SttOutieai  rol 
Si.  p.  53.  •  KMtb«  TMior»  Am  Imfmr^  mI»  fftt  PMUca!  ScomamM  of  thi  Irith 
Pmimtty  Loodoo  iSB. 
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which  amounted  to  604,858  quarters  in  162S,  had  suok^ 
870,172  quarters  in  1885.' 

The  principal  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  provision  trade 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  growth 
of  the  export  of  live  cattle.  Wakefield  noticed  as  early  as 
1812  that  "our  blockading  system  renders  necessary  a  very 
great  supply  of  live  cattle  for  the  use  of  war  fleets  and  ships 
of  war  in  the  European  seas.  This  circumstance  no  doubt 
has  tended  to  increase  the  exportation  of  fat  cattle,  in  a 
live  state,  from  Drogheda,  Dublin  and  Waterford."*  This 
t«idency  towards  the  exportation  of  live  stock  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


1 


EXPORTS  OF  LIVE  STOCK  FROM  IRELAND  IBOS-M* 


I 


"ViS- 

Cow(  and  oicD 

Swine 

Sheep 

1802 

31.684 

1,968 

2,891 

J803 

43.680 

11.728 

4,470 

1804 

28.522 

12,976 

7,482 

leos 

16.003 

4.760 

6,602        1 

1S06 

21.941 

6,383 

10.988 

1807 

27.764 

11.453 

14.851 

1S08 

26.351 

17.345 

K4« 

1809 

14,122 

7.433 

6.653 

1810 

18,336 

4.712 

7.696 

1811 

45,165 

35,876 

21.029 

1813 

68,426 

57.345 

24.634 

1813 

79.2SS 

34,853 

15.891 

1814 

49,592 

14.531 

7.690 

1815 

17.502 

45,392 

11.721 

181S 

33,941 

127,577 

26.512 

1817 

31,815 

83,629 

34,483 

1818 

45,322 

34.418 

29,478 

ISlfi 

68.185 

24  328 

35,152 

18W 

52,243 

61783 

19,710 

1321 

39.030 

99.111 

24.164 

18M 

26.759 

104.^6 

25,354 

1823 

34,680 

65,041 

36.ra3 

182* 

46,363 

82,793 

55.370 

18?5 

62.393 

73,031 

61  226 

1826 

63644 

65.919 

72,191 

^ 


•  Part.  Pap.  no.  lUt  of  laa*. 
Savnd  RtpnrI  of  Haiimiy  Commitiionai  1839  app.  fi.  t, 
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After  1896,  we  are  not  able  to  give  annual  statistics; 
we  are  able  however  to  state  that  in  1885  the  number  of 
cows  and  oxen  exported  had  increased  to  80,150,  and  the 
number  of  swine  to  125,452.^  Ten  years  later  they  had  in- 
creased stiU  more: 

EXPORTS  OF  LIVE  STOCK  FROM  IRELAND  1847-60 


YMf  radlac^ 
5tti  Jan. 

Oxen,  built 
and  cows 

CalTei 

Swine 

Sheep 

1847 

1848 
1849 
1850 

186,483 
189,960 
196,042 
fi01«811 

6,363 
9,992 
7,086 
9,831 

480,827 

106,407 

170,787 

68,053 

250,257 

324,179 

255,682 

:241,061 

•  PmrL  Pap.  no.  433  of  1800. 

Undoubtedly  the  export  of  live  cattle  was  encouraged  by 
the  increasing  facility  of  exporting  cattle  across  the  sea 
after  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation.*  Other  causes 
were  also  in  operation,  the  joint  result  of  which  was  to 
injure  the  provision  industry.  ^*The  salt  provision  trade** 
we  read  in  1886,  *'has  fallen  to  one  fourth  the  amount  it 
was  in  war  time.  The  causes  are  obviously  the  reduction 
of  the  navy  and  the  army  ,the  equalisation  of  the  salt  duty, 
and  the  quantity  of  live  stock  now  taken  to  England  by 
steam  vessels.**'  Between  1825  and  1880  many  of  the  duties 
excluding  foreign  provisions  from  the  British  Colonies  were 
repealed,  and  Irish  provisions  thus  lost  one  of  their  most 
valuable  markets.* 

One  branch  of  the  provision  industry  which  attained 
large  dimensions  was  the  making  of  butter.  Wakefield 
had  remarked  that  **a  much  greater  extent  of  country  is 
covered  by  dairy  than  by  grazing  farms;  large  tracts  in 
Kerry,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  also  part  of  Kilkenny,  Carlow, 
Mcath,  Westmeath  and  Longford,  the  mountains  of  Leitrim 
and  Sligo,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Fermanagh.***  An 

^  second  Report  of  RaUway  Commit$ioner$  1838  App.  B.  no.  10. 
>  Thau9hit  m  tiu  Poor  of  IroUmd  by  a  B«rmter.  Dublin.  1831;  Lofd  dfliiMBfta,  TU 
Pretent  Poverty  of  Trtland,  London.  1838. 

*  Poor  Inquiry  Commi$$hn  App.  C.  pMt  1  p.  37. 

^  Bioidui  Modtm  Irith  Troio  9nd  Ifdiutry  p.  81. 

•  VoL  I  p.  823. 
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net  passed  in  1812  to  regulate  the  Irish  butter  trade  can 
much  dissatisfaction  amongst  those  engaged  on  it,  but  i 
not  appear  to  have  inflicted  any  serious  injury  on  I 
dustry.' 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Irish 
provision  industry  in  the  eariy  nineteenth  century  was  the 
absence  in  Ireland  of  the  excise  tax  on  salt,  by  reason  of 
which  this  most  important  conunodity  could  be  obtained 
cheaper  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  bulk  of  the  salt  used  in 
the  Irish  provbion  trade  was  imported.  "In  Ireland," 
stated  Wakefield,  "there  are  few  salt  manufactories.  Those 
of  Waterford  only  purify  the  Cheshire  rock  salt,  and  bring 

it  into  a  state  fit  for  use There  are  salt  works  at  Sligo. 

When  I  was  in  Ireland  in  the  summer  of  1808  the  French 
were  in  possession  of  Portugal,  and  great  alarm  was  spread 
among  the  provision  merchants  about  St.  Ubes'  salt,  which 
they  consider  as  superior  in  curing  beef  and  pork  to  any 
other.    In  the  preparation  of  bacon  and  ham  the  Cheshire 

salt  is  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well The  St.  Ubes' 

salt,  being  longer  in  dissolving,  is  preferable;  and  as  the 
provision  merchants  reckon  the  Cape  de  Verd  next  in  quality 
they  had  it  in  contemplation  to  employ  it,  had  they  been 
debarred  by  the  events  of  the  war  from  the  use  of  the  former."' 
The  passion  for  assimilation  which  became  prominent  about 
1820  did  not  fail  to  take  account  of  the  discrepancy 
between  the  duty  on  sfdt  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  and 
a  proposal  was  made  that  it  should  be  equalized  in  the  two 
countries  by  reducing  it  in  the  latter  and  imposing  it  in 
the  former.  The  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce  however 
offered  such  a  strenuous  opposition  to  this  proposal  that  it 
was  amended  into  a  simple  reduction  of  the  duty  in  Great 
Britain.*  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Chamber  for  1823  gives  a  good  account  of  the  proceeding. 
"At  the  Union — the  union  of  a  rich  commercial   country 

>  Pkrneil,  Obtrrvati-mt  on  Ihe  Iriik  ButUr  Aril  Loodna  1833,  Berry,  Butaiy  of  llu 
S.  D.  a.  p.  336.  RtpoH  of  SeU^  CmmhiUw  oh  Buif  Aeti  183S,  46  Gm.  UI.  c  Sh  52  G«o. 

rU  c,  134;  7  mJ  8  Goo.  IV,  c.  61.         •  Vol.  i.  pp.  757-8.    •  3  Ubo.  IV.  c  82. 
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with  a  poor  and  agricultural  one — ^it  was  reoogniaed  as  not 
only  reasonable  in  itself,  but  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  Ireland,  mainly  dependent  on  the  export  of  her  produce, 
that  the  article  of  salt,  so  necessary  to  render  a  large  portion 
of  that  produce  exportable,  should  be  exempt  from  the 
weight  of  taxation,  to  which,  as  an  article  of  domestic  con- 
sumption in  an  opulent  country,  it  was  subjected.  On  this 
equitable  principle  were  the  salt  duties  in  the  two  coimtries 
then  regulated.  The  consequent  inequality  in  the  price  of 
salt  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  became  the  means  of 
oonfening  important  advantages  on  the  latter — it  served 
as  a  protection  to  her  weakness,  and  an  encouragement  to 
her  industry.  The  prosperity  of  the  provision  trade  in 
all  its  branches  it  essentially  contributed  to  promote,  while 
her  landed  interests  largely  participated  in  that  prosperity — 
ttius  the  sources  of  national  wealth  were  augmented  and 
profitable  occupation  given  to  multitudes.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  equalization  of  the  salt  duties  in  depriving  Ireland 
of  such  advantages  must  in  itself  be  deeply  injurious  to 

her  interests If  Ireland  had  only  been  exposed  to  the 

evils  inseparable  frt>m  the  diminution  of  the  burdens  of 
England,  however  they  might  have  lamented  the  effects, 
no  murmur  on  their  part  would  have  been  heard.    But 
conjoined  with  the  negative  cause  of  injury,  other  and 
positive  measures  were  proposed,  which  to  your  council 
did  appear  not  only  impolitic  in  themselves,    but  pecu- 
liariy  inapplicable  at  a  juncture  when  Ireland  would  have 
to  contend  with  other  and  great  disadvantages......    Iii 

Irdand,  whose  chief  commerce  arises  from  the  export  of 
her  produce,  and  whose  chief  manufacture  is  its  preparation 
for  export,  few  are  the  branches  of  industry,  to  which  salt 
is  not  vitally  necessary,  and  to  whose  prosperity  the  contem- 
plated measures  must  not  have  proved  either  destructive 

or  deeply  detrimental Sensible  that  the  projected 

measures  in  their  bearing  upon  the  general  interests  of 
Ireland  assumed  an  importance  to  which  the  unaided  powers 
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and  limited  influence  of  a  local  institution  weie  wholly 
inadequate,  they  invited  the  assistance  of  all  whose  coopei> 
ation  niight  contribute  to  avert  impending  mischief*  The 
call  was  promptly  complied  with;  meetings  comfMrising 
individuals  of  various  classes  and  from  distant  places  were 
held;  a  perfect  accordance  of  opinion  and  sentiment  prevail- 
ed;  and  a  petitiony  setting  forth  the  evik  that  were 
deprecated,  was  passed  and  presented  to  Parliament.  «•••• 
The  declaration  of  public  opinion  led  to  a  renewed  investiga^ 
tion.  The  obnoxious  resolutions  were  recommitted«  aad# 
except  as  they  related  to  the  repeal  of  the  duties  in  England, 
were  abandoned/'^  Sir  Rob^t  Kane  advised  the  Irish 
merchants  to  continue  to  import  salt  from  England,  and 
not  to  attempt  to  manufacture  it  in  Ireland,  as  the  Irish 
salt  would  inevitably  cost  more.^ 

The  decay  of  the  provision  trade  entailed  the  decay  4^ 
many  allied  industries.  Thus,  the  coopering  trade  was  severe- 
ly ^ected  by  the  growing  practice  of  exporting  live 
cattle.*  The  most  important  of  these  allied  industries  was 
that  of  tanning.  Wakefield  stated  that  about  one  half 
of  the  hides  produced  in  Cork  were  exported  and  the  other 
half  tanned  there.*  The  tanning  industry  however  did  not 
progress  with  time.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Revenue 
Commissioners  in  1822  established  that  the  use  of  imported 
leather  was  on  the  increase,  and  that  the  manufacture  of 
leather  in  Ireland  was  stationary  if  not  retrogressive.  This 
was  attributed  to  the  high  price  of  bark  in  Ireland  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  native  oak  trees,  and  to  the  recently 
introduced  method  of  assessing  the  excise  on  the  capacity 
of  the  vessels  employed  instead  of  on  the  output,  a  method 
which,  it  was  alleged,  made  for  hasty  and  careless  workman* 
ship.'  The  small  protecting  duties  on  the  importati<m  of 

^  BtpoH  of  CouncS  0/  Dublin  Chamh^  of  Commerci,  Dvblm  1888. 

*  Industria  Resoureei  p.  273. 

*  Poor  Inquiry  Camwtiinon  app.  C.  pmri  1.  p.  27* 
«  VoL  L  p.  761. 

*  Fourth  Boport  of  Bootnu$  Committumm^  1838.  pp.  81640. 
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leather  goods  into  Ireland  were  removed  in  18S4,  and  the 
immediate  result  was  a  ftirther  diminution  of  the  industry. 
**The  tanneries  of  Ireland"  we  read  in  1828,  ""are  now  ahnost 

totally  extinct This  loss  has  been  occasioned  by  the 

total  failure  of  native  oak  bark,  and  the  increasing  export 
of  live  cattle.**^  In  1886  there  were  only  60  master  tanners 
in  Dublin,  and  from  800  to  850  joumesrmen.*  Thenceforth 
the  leather  industry  steadily  declined.*  The  following  table 
shows  the  export  of  hides  and  leather  from  Ireland  from 
1802  to  1821:— 


Yetr  ending* 

Tanned  hides 

UnUnntd 

Mannttd. 

Unnumnftd. 

ftCh  Jia. 

na 

bidet  no. 

lettber  lbs. 

leather  lbs. 

1802 

643 

42,048 

26,886 

210 

1803 

1,607 

32,364 

3,352 

2,232 

1804 

172 

28,304 

6,358 

— 

1805 

217 

36.996 

3,485 

565 

1806 

1,279 

33,308 

4,493 

1,224 

1807 

1,397 

23,108 

5,579 

1,224 

1808 

744 

39,319 

9.698 

— 

1809 

1,263 

54,396 

10,538 

3,578 

1810 

973 

34.895 

19,272 

2,514 

1811 

8,245 

54,846 

27,524 

390,818 

18U 

1,167 

21,841 

15,317 

75,332 

1813 

594 

35,254 

19,579 

88,456 

1814 

2,712 

16,425 

11,465 

30,324 

1815 

82 

21,131 

26,176 

47,003 

1816 

135 

24,773 

28,506 

99,739 

1817 

1,236 

50,758 

24,928 

115,883 

1818 

485 

101,052 

27,377 

205,498 

1810 

310 

53,186 

34,705 

196,319 

18S0 

nd<tod  to    \ 
lentber      i 

11,300 

28,280 

120,839 

1821 

unmnnufnc-  ( 
iured       J 

3,353 

11,061 

91,489 

*  FomHk  Btf9H  of  JIfMiHM  CoiiMMfMM  18SS  Apfi.  7. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  leather  goods 
imported  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  during  the  same 
period: 

>  aiUcA  9f  ik$  Proemiimgt  of  As  SocUt^  for  Uu  ImprooommU  of  Irdtmd.  Dublin  1898 
'  Pmt  Jmfmwf  Commusiom  Am.  C.  pi.  S. 

*   U^oire  0Mit  to  Cork  &MSiM  1868;   "Bkadui  Moim^  IriA  Tndo  mi  Induttn 
p.l7T. 
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Year  eiidlng* 

Saddlery 

Tanned  Udes 

Mb  Jan. 

▼alue  £ 

no. 

1802 

8,314 

5.606 

1803 

7,053 

9,363 

1804 

9,915 

4,337 

1806 

10,628 

4,704 

1806 

9,679 

8,997 

1807 

10,374 

15,560 

1808 

10,926 

19,920 

1809 

13,183 

19,418 

1810 

15,142 

14,943 

1811 

12,462 

12,446 

1812 

12,480 

20,758 

1813 

17,837 

45,259 

1814 

22,746 

76,223 

1815 

17,444 

88,309 

1816 

11,752 

30,743 

1817 

7,284 

18,830 

1818 

7,939 

19,283 

1819 

11,977 

17,811 

1820 

10,487 

1821 

8,917 

*  Fcmtik  Rtpori  of  Rmmuu  Ommhtj:  1832  App,  18  and  90. 


Section  2.   The  Catues  of  Irish 


Depression. 


It  appears  flrom  the  foregoing  section  that  manufactnring 
industry  did  not  develop  at  all  normally  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  backward  ccmdition  of 
Ireland  in  this  respect  is  even  more  striking  wh^i  it  is 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  period. 
The  early  nineteenth  century  was  in  Great  Britain  a  period 
of  unprecedented  industrial  development,  which  enabled 
an  ever-increasing  population  to  be  supported  independ* 
ently  of  agriculture.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the 
problem  of  the  pressure  of  the  population  <m  agricultural 
resources  was  more  acute  than  in  England;  yet  it  was  not 
solved  except  in  the  very  smallest  degree  by  the  growth 
of  non-agricultural  employment.  If  Irish  industry  had 
developed  in  the  fifty  years  after  the  Union  at  the  same 
rate  as  British,  the  problems  with  which  we  were  concerned 
in  the  first  part  of  this  book  would  have  been  much  less 
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difficult  of  solution  and  much  les9  disastrous  in  their  conse- 
quences. As  we  have  said,  the  great  problem  of  Irish  econo- 
mic life  at  this  time  was  the  apparent  disproportion  between 
population  and  resources;  and  the  absence  of  any  degree 
of  manufacturing  industry  was  a  vital  factor  in  that  problem. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should 
form  some  opinion  as  to  whether  the  non-development 
of  Irish  industry  was  the  result  of  avoidable  or  unavoidable 
causes  ;  whether  it  was  the  outcome  of  some  inherent  defect 
in  the  Irish  people  or  in  their  country,  or  of  the  human 
institutions  under  which  they  were  destined  to  live.  Five 
principal  causes  have  been  suggested  as  accounting  for  the 
industrial  decay  of  the  time:  (1)  the  character  of  the  people, 
(2)  the  combinations  of  the  workmen,  (8)  the  scarcity  of  fuel 
in  Ireland,  (4)  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  government,  and  (5)  the 
difficulty  of  accumulating  capital  under  the  existing  land 
laws.  Of  these,  the  first  three  refer  to  some  inherent  defect 
in  the  people  or  the  country,  and  the  last  two  to  some 
defect  in  the  institutions  under  which  the  people  lived.  Let 
us  examine  what  part  each  of  these  causes  played  in  retard- 
ing the  industrial  development  of  Ireland. 

(a)  The  Character  of  the  People. 

It  is  a  common  experience  to  come  across  statements 
to  the  effect  that  the  Irish  did  not  make  an  industrial 
success  of  their  country  because  they  were  idle  and  dissolute; 
and  that  manufactures  would  have  progressed  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  England,  had  not  the  Irish  been  a  naturally 
depraved  and  slothful  race.  It  is  important  to  examine 
this  suggestion,  because,  if  true,  it  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  whole  industrial  backwardness  of  Ireland  without 
any  other  explanation.  We  shall  examine  the  question 
in  two  parts,  first  inquiring  whether  the  Irish  were  in  fact 
lacking  in  the  industrial  virtues,  and  then  inquiring  whether, 
assuming  that  they  were,  their  deficiency  was  the  cause 
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or  the  consequence  of  the  industrial  failure  of  the  country. 

We  need  not  quote  examples  of  the  sort  of  vilification 
which  was  conunonly  cast  on  the  Irish  character  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  its  nature  is  perfectly 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  EngUsh  newspapers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth.  We  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
however  that  the  majority  of  the  best  informed  observers 
of  the  period  refused  to  endorse  the  opinion  of  the  popular 
scribes.  It  cannot  of  course  be  denied  that  one  of  the  evils 
of  the  Irish  land  system  was  the  existence  of  an  unusually 
large  number  of  idle  and  unproductive  people,  principally 
recruited  from  the  middlemen  and  smaller  gentry.*  The 
toleration  of  such  a  swarm  of  drones  must  have  produced 
s  very  bad  example;  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if 
the  tenant  class  had  grown  to  regard  as  a  virtue  the  idle 
habits  of  their  social  superiors.  Such  however  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  case.  While  on  the  one  hand  we 
find  that  the  landlord  class  grasped  at  every  opportunity 
to  escape  laborious  occupation,  the  tenant  class  eagerly 
sought  every  opportunity  to  obtain  it. 

The  popular  fiction  of  the  indolence  of  the  Irish  working 
classes  is  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  numerous  contem- 
porary observers.  "It  were  injustice  to  say  that  they  are 
not  industrious,"  said  a  Belfast  writer  in  1819,  "they  labour 
like  galley  slaves.  The  wretchedness  of  their  habitations 
and  the  want  of  certain  comforts  about  them  often  induce 
careless  and  superficial  observers  to  pronounce  them  idle."* 
The  Select  Committee  on  the  Employment  of  the  Poor 
in  Ireland  reported  in  1828,  "Your  Committee  have  every 
reason  to  conclude  that,  so  far  from  being  uniformly  inactive 
and  idle,  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  have  a  considerable 
anxiety  to  procure  employment."  A  few  years  later  Mr. 
J.  E.  Bicheno,  a  most  trustworthy  witness,  expressed  the 
same  opinion:     "The  potato  crops  are  large;  the  utmost 
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pcuns  are  taken  to  cultivate  them;  and  the  industry 
and  care  the  people  display  in  this  business  completely 
contradicts  the  charge  of  inherent  and  Unconquerable 
indolence ....  I  have  never  seen  any  field  cultivation 
in  England,  except  perhaps  hops,  where  more  dili- 
gence is  discovered."^  ^*  I  maintain"  wrote  Wm.  Blacker 
*^hat  there  is  no  unwillingness  in  an  Irishman  to  work 
when  sufficient  remuneration  is  held  out — ^but  he  will 
not  work  for  nothing,  and  he  would  be  a  great  fool  if  he 
did."^  *The  Irish  peasantry  are  charged  with  being  indolent, 
improvident,  and  factious  • .  .  But  the  Irish  are  not  indolent. 
If  they  were  they  could  not  obtain  employment  in  Elngland 
or  London  where  they  are  considered  to  be  most  industrious. 
Neither  could  they  prosper  in  America  •  •  •  It  is  not  however 
necessary  to  travel  out  of  Ireland  for  evidence  of  their 
industrious  disposition,  for  in  it  industry  exists  wherever 
encouraged."*  *^If  the  Irish  peasant"  said  Sir  George 
Comewall  Lewis  **were  as  utterly  reckless  and  improvident 
as  he  is  said  to  be,  he  would  not  commit  crimes  in  order  to 
protect  the  occupant  of  the  soil;  he  would  not  see  that  his 
own  interest  was  bound  up  with  that  of  his  class  in  prevent- 
ing the  ejection  of  tenants.  It  is  his  foresight  which  prompts 
him  to  crime;  it  is  his  wish  to  obtain  some  guarantee  for 
his  fdture  subsistence  which  drives  him  to  Whiteboy 
disturbances."*  Sir  John  BlacNeill,  the  famous  engineer, 
gave  the  following  evidence  before  the  Devon  Commission: — 
**An  Irishman  is  the  most  active  fbllow  possible  if  remuner- 
ated for  his  work;  there  is  no  idleness  among  them  if  they 
can  turn  their  work  to  a  fair  remuneration ...  No  man 
will  do  more,  or  undergo  more  hardship  for  the  sake  of 
his  children,  than  an  Irishman."*  John  Bright  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  Irish  labourers  in  Lancashire  worked 
as  well  as,  if  not  better  than  the  English;*   and  W.  N. 

^  Irdtmi  tmi  lU  Eeomamf  p.  21.       *  JEmw  mi  Immro9emmU  ft,  1834 

*  Cwww  wiforMi  m  NtHmaTPiiliet  #  am  Irimd  Dttblm  1881  pw  1S8, 

*  Imk  JXtmfUmu  p.  818.       •  P.  608. 

l4^ 


•  BftiBftU  teiih.  X^«  of  Jokm  Brigkt  t«L  L  p.  89a 
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Hanoockt  the  professor  of  political  economy  in 
College,  remarked  upon  the  same  trait: — ^*The  migrations* 
of  labourers  afford  the  strongest  proof  of  the  energy,  Indus* 
try,  and  foresight  of  the  Irish  labourers.  They  are  willing 
to  undergo  every  toil  for  good  pay.  The  self  denial  which 
they  practise  while  in  England,  in  order  to  save  all  they 
can  of  their  wages  in  order  to  provide  for  their  families 
during  the  winter,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  their  providence/*^ 
If  the  evidence  of  the  important  authorities  we  have 
cited  is  not  to  be  completely  overlooked,  we  must  hesitate 
to  pronounce  the  Irish  labourer  as  being  indolent.  We  must 
always  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  industry 
and  skill;  the  most  well-meaning  and  assiduous 
workman  may  find  himself  at  a  disadvantage  on  account 
of  the  inferior  opportunities  of  developing  his  faculties 
that  he  enjoys.  In  this  sense,  the  Irish  working  classes 
may  have  been  inferior  to  those  in  other  countries.  Indeed 
it  would  be  surprising  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  The  whole 
policy  of  the  government  during  the  eighteenth  century 
had  been  to  rob  the  Irish  workman  of  hb  industrial  charac- 
ter. The  penal  laws  had  condenmed  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  to  a  life  of  idleness  and  povertjr;  the  land 
system  had  deprived  the  agriculturalist  of  all  inducement 
to  exercise  the  virtues  of  industry  and  thrift;  and  the 
oonunerdal  code  had  compelled  the  best  of  the  Irish  manu- 
facturers to  emigrate,  if  they  were  not  to  starve  at  home. 
Is  it  matter  for  wonder  that  this  disastrous  policy  was 
attended  with  disastrous  results?  The  whole  aim  of  the 
government  during  a  period  of  over  a  hundred  years  had 
been  to  render  the  Irish  Catholic  a  degraded  and  impotent 
serf.  If  that  policy  succeeded,  who  should  incur  the  blame 
of  its  consequences — ^the  party  who  put  it  into  operation, 
or  the  party  against  whom  it  was  directed?  The  demoralizing 
effect  of  the  land  system  on  the  tenantry  was  well  summa- 

^  On  tk$  CondiHoti  of  tke  Irish  Lukimrm'  DuUia  184S{  and  Mt  Skimmi  ^tamsofA* 
Caum  mf  At  Dittwrhaneti  in  Irdaitd  DuUia  1885. 
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rised  by  J.  S.  Mill: — "In  such  a  condition  what  can  a  tenant 
gain  by  any  amount  of  industry  or  prudence,  or  what  lose 
by  any  recklessness?  If  the  landlord  at  any  time  exercised 
his  full  legal  rights  the  cottier  would  not  be  able  to  live* 
If  by  extra  exertion  he  doubled  the  produce  of  his  land  or 
if  he  prudently  abstained  from  producing  mouths  to  eat  it 
up,  his  own  gain  would  be  to  have  more  left  to  pay  to  his 
landlord;  while,  if  he  had  twenty  children,  they  would  still 
be  fed  first,  and  the  landlord  could  only  take  what  was 
left.  Almost  alone  amongst  mankind  the  cottier  is  in  this 
condition,  that  he  can  scarcely  be  any  better  or  worse  off 
by  any  act  of  his  own.  If  he  were  industrious  or  prudent, 
nobody  but  his  landlord  would  gain;  if  he  is  lazy  or  intem- 
perate, it  is  at  his  landlord's  expense.''^ 

It  may  be  said  that  the  penal  laws  had  been  repteled 
and  the  commercial  restraints  relaxed  before  the  Union, 
and  that  to  refer  to  these  causes  as  the  reason  for  the 
industrial  weakness  of  the  Irish  character — ^if  such  weakness 
did  in  fact  exist — ^is  far-fetched.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  fkr  easier  to  wound  the  human  character  than  to 
heal  it;  and  that  the  characteristics  which  the  Irish  people 
had  acquired  as  the  result  of  long  years  of  deliberate  oppres- 
sion were  not  to  be  removed  by  the  mere  passing  of  an  act 
of  parliament.  As  we  shall  see  in  a  later  chapter,  the  penal 
laws  were  repealed  in  letter  rather  than  in  spirit,  and 
the  worst  evils  of  the  Irish  social  system  still  survived. 
The  practice  of  rack  rents  had  not  ceased  with  the 
mere  repeal  of  the  laws  which  made  them  compulsory  in 
the  case  of  Catholic  tenants;  and  the  conunercial  oppression 
of  Irish  industry  had  not  passed  away,  but  had  merely 
assiimrd  a  new  form.  The  whole  method  of  working  the 
land  tended  to  foster  idle  habits  in  the  peasantry,  as  was 
observed  by  Otway: — *The  want  of  work . .  •  •  operates 
fatally  to  the  industrious  habits  of  the  Irish  labourei^ 
it  deitrojrs  industry  and  encourages  sloth.    The  habits 

1  n$  Irish  Lmd  Q^mHm  p.  77. 
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of  idleness  thus  engendered  are  by  no  means  inoonsisfce&t 
with  occasional  laborious  exertion  of  the  most  esctraordinary 
kind.  Under  strong  exciting  circumstances  the  Irtdi  peasant 
will  work  harder  than  the  labourer  of  any  other  country; 
but  this  toil  is  neither  steady  nor  continuous.  The  season 
of  total  inactivity  comes  as  r^rularly  as  the  seasons  of 
violent  exertion,  and  the  character  of  the  peasant  is  rendered 
all  the  worse  by  the  striking  magnitude  of  the  vidssitude.'*^ 
One  factor  constantly  cited  as  evidence  of  the  inherent 
idleness  of  the  Irish  people  is  the  number  of  public  boii- 
days  that  were  observed.  The  Irish  were  said  to  lose  one 
or  two  days  a  week  in  holidays.*  It  was  generally  deemed 
indecorous  to  work  in  a  townland  where  a  death  had  taken 
place  till  the  day  after  the  ftmeral.*  Wakefield's  language 
on  this  point  is  very  emphatic.  *The  state  of  the  prevailing 
religion  in  Ireland,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  Catholic  Church  are  conducted,  have  a  very  powerftil 
tendency  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  idleness  among  the  people; 
as  the  priest  depends  for  an  income  on  the  gratuitous 
donaticms  of  his  parishioners,  and  as  he  has  the  power  of 
commanding  as  many  holidays  as  he  chooses  •  •  •"  Wake- 
field, it  must  be  observed,  admits  that  the  evils  of  excessive 
holidays  were  as  prevalent  in  Ulster  as  in  the  south,  and 
that  an  additional  waste  of  time  was  caused  by  the  yeo- 
manry. *^Even  in  Ulster,  which  abounds  so  much  with 
Presbyterians,  the  idleness  created  by  the  yeomanry  corps  is 
greater  than  can  well  be  conceived,  but  by  those  who  have 
actually  seen  it;  the  lieutenant  is  sometimes  a  tenant 
of  the  captain,  and  frequently  keeps  a  whiskey  shop  where 
the  men  receive  their  pay,  and,  unless  they  spend  on  that 
intoxicating  liquor  a  considerable  part  of  what  is  due  to 
them,  they  are  not  considered  as  good  fellows*''^  The  more 
reasonable  view  of  the  great  number  of  holidays  is  that  it 

^  (Hwa^t  BfpoH  p.  505. 

*  StoTen.  AfMorif  MiDUiVMMl^iMi^/rrfMilLOBdoalSSSL 

*  A  L$tUr  <m  Hu  StaU  af  Irdamd  by  «n  Irish  Magiftisto  London  1825. 

*  VoL  I  pp.  618-0. 
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WM  Ittgdy  caused  by  the  prevailing  low  wages,  and  that 
it  was  rather  a  sympt<Hn  than  a  cause  of  the  industrial 
depressioA  of  the  country.^ 

On  the  whole  we  do  not  think  that  sufficient  evidence 
is  forthooniing  to  warrant  us  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
industrial  depression  ot  Irdand  was  caused  by  any  defect 
in  the  diameter  of  the  Irish  people.  Indeed  all  the  evidence 
points  in  the  contrary  direction;  the  majixity  of  unbiassed 
eontempoiary  observers  denied  that  the  Irish  were  tainted 
with  an  indolent  or  slothful  characten  and,  in  so  far  as 
tlie  Irish  character  lacked  the  industrial  virtues,  the  defi- 
ciency was  the  result,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  underde- 
vekypment  of  the  country. 

The  next  great  defect  of  character  urged  against  the  Irish, 
alter  idleness,  was  drunkenness.  It  is  quite  true  that  sinrit 
drinking  was  exceedingly  prevalent  in  Ireland  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  until  a  temporary  stop  was  put  to  it  by 
Father  Mathew's  tempoance  caaqmign.  We  need  not  labour 
a  point  on  which  all  testimony  is  agreed.*  To  admit  that 
the  Irish  lower  classes  drank  heavily  is  not  however  to 
admit  that  this  evil  habit  was  an  operative  cause  of  Irish 
underdevdopxiient.  We  must  remember  for  one  thing  that 
the  Irish  charaeter  was  always  vilified  by  contemporary 
English  writers,  and  that  all  the  vices  of  the  people  were 
painted  in  the  blackest  colour  posdUe.  We  cannot  refrain 
fkom  suqiecting  therefore  that  the  accounts  of  Irish  drinking 
were  somewhat  exaggerated.  At  least  one  case  is  recorded 
in  wUeh  a  large  brick  works  was  carried  on  for  two  years 
during  which  only  one  case  of  intoxication  arose.  It  was 
suggested  that  similar  results  mi^t  follow  in  many  other 
industries  if  the  employers  would  pay  their  men  on  Saturday 
monung  instead  of  on  Saturday  night  in  a  public  house, 
as  was  the  general  custom.*  'The  Irish  peasant"  an  Irish 

iNMit  Ml  BdMf  «f  ti^  i'MT  Dnbliii  1815;  Bdttf •  ^»  ^'A-iM  «» i^  ^«V^ 


HftBd>7>  Qltw^^PM  oil  lit  H^Wto  <i^  lil<  Xafcwwf  Cfawi  ia /filwU  DuMia  X^ 
•  MmuOT,  Fmikw  Okmv^on§  ft.  London  ISIS.   ,j, 
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magistrate  wrote  *Hs  accounted  lazy  and  dissipated;  but 
I  doubt  the  truth  of  both  of  these  accusations.  When  he 
has  an  interest  in  his  work,  he  labours  most  diligently,  and 
I  think  that  the  lower  orders  of  Enj^hmen  are  as  much 
addicted  to  drunkenness  as  the  same  dass  of  the  Irish. 
The  Irishman  however  is  more  noisy  when  he  is  drunk."^ 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  temptation  to  drink 
spirits  was  aggravated  by  the  very  low  spirit  duty,  and  the 
prevalence  of  illicit  distillation.'  The  period  of  twenty 
months  in  1810-1  during  which  distillation  from  grain  was 
prohibited  was  marked  by  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  the 
amount  of  drunkenness,  which  was  attributed  to  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  spirits.*  Twenty  years  later  it  was  complained 
that  a  man  could  get  **dead  drunk  for  two  pence".^  In 
addition  to  the  increased  temptation  under  which  the  Irish 
suffered  by  reason  of  the  cheapness  of  spirits,  we  must 
also  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that,  owing  to  their  extremely 
low  standard  of  living,  they  were  probably  more  affected 
by  excessive  or  even  moderate  drinking  than  they  would 
have  been  had  they  been  able  to  afford  the  same  diet  as 
the  English  labouring  classes. 


{b)  The  Cambinatiani  of  Workmen. 

While  the  subject  of  the  combination  of  workmen  is  really 
a  subdivision  of  the  subject  last  treated,  it  is  sufficiently 
important  to  merit  a  separate  section.  To  produce  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  Irish  urban  workers,  especially 
those  of  DuUin,  were  highly  <»ganized  in  trade  unions 
would  be  pushing  an  opoi  door.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  de- 
scribe the  Dublin  trades  in  1880  as  the  "best  organised  in 
the  Kingdom*'.'    It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  state  that  in 

^  A  LdUr  <m  ths  SiaU  of  Irdaitd  b j  an  loah  Magiftiste,  London  188B. 

•  WakefifiU  vol.  i.  p.  737. 

•  A  Letter  to  the  Rl  Hon.  Henry  Oratkm  on  ike  DephreAU  Contegnmtm  rmMng  la 
Ireland  from  the  Very  Low  Price  of  Spiritnone  Liqnort  Dublin  1811. 

«  NichoUa.  Firet  BopoH  on  Poor  Urn  1887. 

•  ff iifory  of  Trade  Umonimn  p.  08. 
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Dublin  every  trade  possessed  a  "body"  or  union,  which 
insisted  on  certain  regulations  being  observed  with  respect 
to  apprentices,  wages,  and  hours;  and  that  the  "bodies"  or 
unions  of  the  different  trades  were  themselves  united  in 
some  larger  body,  the  precise  nature  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain.  The  supreme  authority  of  the  trades  seems 
to  have  been  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth  "whose  dictates 
became  the  terror  of  the  employer".'  This  Board  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  no  less  than  nineteen  trades.*  Associa- 
tions simiUir  to  those  in  Dublin  existed  in  the  other  towns 
of  Ireland.' 

How  far  the  Irish  unions  were  connected  with  the  English 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  has  been,  and  is  frequently 
asserted  that  the  bond  of  union  between  the  workers  in 
the  two  countries  was  very  close,  and  that  the  Irish  workers 
were  used  as  a  tool  to  ruin  Irish  industry  in  the  interests 
of  English  rivals.  It  must  be  confessed  however  that 
evidence  in  support  of  this  charge  is  not  forthcoming.  The 
committees  which  investigated  trade  unionism  endeav- 
oured to  gather  some  enUghtenment  on  this  point,  but 
the  information  they  elicited  was  very  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  following  evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  Hutton,  a 
DubUn  coachbuilder,  is  typical: — "Does  the  union  which 
exists  in  DubUn  hold  any  correspondence  with  similar 
associations  in  England  ? — I  believe  it  does, — With  London 
or  with  Liverpool  ? — I  have  been  told  with  both. — With 
any  other  places  ? — I  have  been  told  they  have  a  general 
correspondence".*  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Farrell,  chief  con- 
stable of  the  Dublin  police,  was  more  definite,  but  it  does 
not  enlighten  us  as  to  the  nattire  of  the  correspondence 

»  Jlid.        *  Siiin  Connitttt  on  Cumtjiiatiui.  toinj  1B35  p.  9. 

*  TboM  who  dMire  full  iiilarmalion  on  the  Irisb  indu  unions  will  firnl  sbutidiknt  detailii 
in  tba  R^Oft*  tA  Um  3*lect  Conunillea  on  ATtittmi  aod  MaeMtutry  1824,  on  the  Coal- 
MMttM  Laa  ISSS,  ud  on  CMtUiMtwu  0/  EmplaytrM  aid  Warkmn  1638.  The  eridsnea 
prea  baloM  tbon  coBunUlaM  i*  aunuoanud  in  Rvxi,  Thf  Jrith  Labour  Mottnitiit  pp. 
46>q.  Tbei^iidtomui^nluabteJnfonnktuinin  theEndflutsiiCDmtiiwl»iuo(mUin«l 
in  Appendu  C  ol  Ibe  Poor  loquiiy  ConuniHirDn'i  Report.  Some  iofonnatiati  is  alMi  to  br 
iDiuid  in  ItM  OthaiJ  Papwi  PuMk  Sierd  Oflin  DtMm  ITUO-l^l  nibhiwi  Comlri- 
nofioiw,  puticuUilr  "''^  ns^nl  to  combioBlianH  on  tbc  Orand  Canal,  in  Limerick,  knd  in 
BwdOD.         '  Sdtel  CommtltH  M  CimkimattM  Ina  1825  p.  14. 
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between  the  English  and  Irish  unions: — "Do  you  know 
whether  or  not  the  Dublin  clubs  are  connected  by  cotms- 
pondence  with  the  English  clubs  T— There  are  a  few  trades; 
the  ironinoulders  and  foundrymen,  that  have  a  general 
correspondence  throughout  the  empire. — The  tfuk>rs? — tio, 
not  the  tailors:  the  curriers,  hatters,  and  thickset  cutlers."* 
The  best  conclusion  at  which  one  can  arrive  is  that  thae 
was  no  general  rule  in  the  nmtter.  While  some  of  the  Irish 
workers,  for  example  the  carpenters  and  bricklayers.  we« 
MiroUed  in  the  same  union  as  the  English,  others,  such  ai 
the  printers,  had  "no  pecuniary  connexion  but  communi- 
eation  by  correspondence  only",  and  others  again,  such 
as  the  painters,  had  no  correspondence  of  any  kind.*  Cases 
were  not  unknown  where  the  English  unitms  supplied 
funds  to  the  Irish  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  strike,  and 
the  Irish  unions  frequently  supported  each  other  in  the 
■ame  way.* 

It  is  also  frequently  stated,  as  a  commonplace  that 
admits  of  no  dispute,  that  the  combinations  were  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  decay  of  Irish  industry.  Of  course  there 
is  no  doubt  that  an  industry  which  is  constancy  harassed 
by  strikes  is  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  one  when 
perpetual  harmony  prevails  between  masters  and  men, 
and  it  is  indisputable  that  many  individual  employers  in 
Ireland  did  discontinue  business  on  account  of  the  incessant 
stoppages  of  work  which  oi^curredand  the  high  wages  whiefa 
were  enforced.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  doBe 
connexion  between  the  prevalence  of  combinations  and 
the  decay  of  industry  in  Ireland. 

The  calico-printing  trade  of  Belfast  was  very  injiuiously 
affected  by  strikes  in  I8S5  as  a  result  of  which  three  hundred 
men  permanently  lost  their  employment.*  Many  yean 
before,  the  woollen  industry  in  Kilkenny  had  been  completely 

fi  ArtiioiM  imi  Madiintry  182-1  p,  299. 

H  Co-nbt^alumi  of  Iforkmrn  1636  tdI.  tj.  pp.  M.  lOt,  U»,  MB, 

ifnet  CM  Combination^  Poor  Inquiry  CmwiuftM  ^FP>  ^. 

■  Cemiuuiiixu  of  Worhnm  1S36  Tol.  L  p.  237. 
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destroyed  by  the  same  cause.*  The  uollieries  in  the  same 
county  were  kept  unworked  for  long  intervals  by  reason 
of  strikes.'  The  Dublin  hat  industry  was  said  to  have  been 
ruined  by  combinations.*  The  once  flourishing  business  of 
housepainting  was  allowed  to  pass  into  Scotch  hands,  as 
the  Scotch  workers  did  not  obey  the  mandates  of  the  Dublin 
union.*  But  the  classical  example  cited  to  prove  the  injurious 
effects  of  combinations  was  that  of  the  Dubhn  shipbuilding 
industry.  It  was  generally  asserted  as  quite  beyond  dispute 
that  it  was  combination,  and  combination  alone,  that  drove 
this    important  industry  away  from  Dublin  about  1820.* 

We  find  the  view  expressed  repeatedly  in  contemporary 
pubhcations  that  it  was  combinations  which  caused  the 
ruin  of  Irish  industry.  "That  spirit  of  combination"  we 
read  in  a  pamphlet  of  1817  "which  has  so  far  marred  every 
attempt  at  the  introduction  or  extension  of  manufactures 
in  this  country  has  driven  both  English  and  Irish  capital 
out  of  the  market."*  Again,  in  1825 — "With  respect  to 
combinations  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  frequent 
combinations  which  tmfortunately  have  tfiken  place  among 
the  working  people  of  Ireland  in  most  of  the  branches  of 
trade  have  been  the  most  encouraging  stimulus  to  English 
importation."^  It  was  Nassau  Senior's  opinion  that  "no 
business  requiring,  as  all  great  manufacturing  operations 
must,  that  many  hundred  workpeople  should  obey  a  single 
capitalist  .could  be  carried  on  in  Ireland."''  Daniel  O'Coo- 
nell's  views  on  the  subject  are  well  known. 

In  view  of  these  expressions  of  opinion  it  is  not  surprinng 
that  the  allegation  that  combinations  were  the  dominant 
cause  of  the  decay  of  Irish  industry  should  have  come  to 

>  Jabn  Qougb.  AcanHU  0/  Two  Jauntia  Soalhmird  tn  Irilamd  n  ISlIi  Mvtin,  Ifdimi 
Btfott  end  AfUr  tkt  VniiKt  p.  W. 

■  Difnet  of  Oh  Cavi  of  Dineten  ef  llit  (trand  Ctnet  Comfoug  Dublin  1816. 

>  FturA  Brpart  0/  Bnmu  CimmUnoiuri  1823  App.  44. 

*  S^KlCirmmiatiiMCeminiuitioniolWorkmtn  1838  rul.  ii.p.  160. 

*  Bdft  CtmmiUu  on  ConJihon  of  Iritk  Pour  IKMi  Sllriil  CommHUI  on  Combiiitlun 
of  Werkmm  1838  r»l.  li  pp.  5-6,  tlS. 

*  5t«(k  s/l*<  MfM  mJ  fVejiTM)  «/ rt<  Vtrtm  f'iKtory  in  Cniily  ffillEnMy  Dublin  lelT. 

*  a.  F.  DaHou.  Tna  Jamela  m  Uim.  Dublin  183S. 

■  trtlamd  Jnnab  #e.  p.  113. 
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be  accepted  at  the  present  day  as  an  indisputable  truth. 
We  must  always  be  careful,  however*  in  estimating  the 
weight  to  be  attached  to  the  statements  of  contemporary 
observers  of  historical  events,  to  distinguish  between  state* 
ments  of  fact  and  expressions  of  opinion.  It  is  because  we 
regard  the  utterances  which  we  have  quoted  as  falling 
within  the  latter  category  that  we  have  refirained  firom 
committing  ourselves  to  complete  agreement  with  them. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  we  used  a  very  guarded  expression 
above — ^^There  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  dose  connexion 
between  the  prevalence  of  combinations  and  the  decay  of 
industry  in  Ireland."  This  sentence  does  not  suggest  which 
of  these  closely  related  phenomena  was  the  cause,  a^d 
which  the  effect  (A  the  other;  and  it  woidd  seem  rash  to 
conclude,  because  two  events  happened  simultaneously, 
that  one  was  caused  by  the  other,  until  all  other  possiUe 
causes  have  been  eliminated.  We  do  not  wish  here  to  pro* 
nounce  a  definite  opinion  as  to  whether  the  industrial 
decay  of  Ireland  was  caused  by  the  combinations;  all  that 
we  wish  to  do  is  to  warn  the  reader  against  jumping  to  con- 
clusions without  a  full  examination  of  all  the  other  possible 
causes  of  that  industrial  decline.  The  trade  unionism  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century  was  defensive  rather  than 
offensive;  it  aimed  rather  at  the  retention  of  old  privileges 
than  at  the  acquisition  of  new.  It  is  obvious  that  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind,  desperately  anxious  to  preserve  the 
workers'  former  advantages  in  the  face  oi  changing  condi- 
tions, would  tend  to  become  more  and  more  violent  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  the  maintenance  of  the  old 
prosperity  was  assailed.  It  is  not  altogether  luireasonable 
to  suggest  therefore  that  the  activity  and  violence  of  the 
Irish  trade  unionists  were  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of 
the  general  decay  of  Irish  industry.^  We  do  not  wish  to 
have  it  imderstood  that  we  agree  with  this  argument  our- 

^  The  defensive  chsncUr  of  the  Dublin  unions  appesn  very  dearly  from  •  PeiiUoD 
U>  the  Loid  Lieutenant  from  the  jouzneymen  eaxpentua  io  1820.  OffintU  Papers  PMu 
Htoofd  Offic$  Dublin  carton  304  no.  2220. 
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•dves>  any  more  than  that  we  disagree  with  it;  all  we 
wish  to  do  is  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  keeping  an 
open  mind  on  this  important  question  until  all  the  other 
possible  causes  of  the  decay  of  Irish  industry  have  been 
excluded. 

As  an  example  of  the  danger  of  jumping  to  hasty  con- 
clusions in  this  matter  we  may  refer  to  the  classic  case  of 
the  Dublin  shipbuilders.  The  opinion  that  this  industry 
was  driven  from  Dublin  by  combinations  has  become  a 
commonplace.  Yet  Mr.  Hall,  a  prominent  solicitor  ,gave  the 
following  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Artisans 
and  Machinery  in  1824: — ^**Do  you  know  what  has  led  to 
shipbuilding  being  discontinued  in  Dublin  ? — ^There  are 
many  causes  for  it;  want  of  capital  and  want  of  trade;  the 
men  are  mostly  gone  away  from  it. — ^Are  you  able  to  state 
whethor  it  has  principally  left  Dublin  in  consequence  of 
the  disputes  between  the  masters  and  men  ? — ^Very  much 
so;  for  there  is  a  line  of  demarcation  drawn  between  masters 
and  journeymen  generally;  the  masters  will  not  treat  with 
the  men»  they  rely  mostly  on  the  combination  law.''^  It  will 
be  noticed  that  this  impartial  witness  did  not  regard 
disputes  as  a  primary  cause  of  the  desertion  of  Dublin  by 
the  shipbuilding  industry;  and  that,  in  so  for  as  he  regarded 
it  as  a  cause  at  all,  he  attributed  the  blame,  not  to  the  men, 
but  to  the  masters.  Again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  men  always  continued  to  aver  that  the  industry  had 
been  ruined  on  account  of  the  masters'  insisting  on  em- 
ploying unskilled  workers,  with  the  result  that  the  work  was 
so  badly  done  that  Dublin  acquired  an  evil  reputation 
amMmgst  shipowners.*  It  was  certainly  on  this  issue  of  the 
employment  of  untrained  and  unqualified  men  that  the 
disputes  in  the  industry  always  turned,  because  the  wages 
of  shipwrights  were  fixed,  under  a  statute  of  the  Irish 
Pariiament»  by  the  Recorder  and  magistrates  at  quarter 

ip.  468. 

'  mdm€$  9m  C9m%maHm§  P^ar  twfuiijf  Cwmmiimm  AppwUx  C  pari  2, 
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sessions.^  We  must  also  refer  in  this  ooonection  to  tbe 
remarkable  evidence  oi  a  master  calico  priBter»  Mr.  Osfacej^ 
before  the  Revenue  Commissioners,  as  showing  how  iati- 
mately  the  rise  of  the  combinations  was  connected  with 
the  threatened  decay  of  Irish  industries  from  other  causes — 
in  this  case,  from  the  repeal  of  the  Unicm  duties.  Mr.  Osbrey 
was  asked:  '^Do  you  not  think  that  ccmpetition  would  be 
the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  comlmiations; 
that  if  they  raised  their  prices  iq>on  you,  and  you  could  bring 
in  the  manufactures  of  the  other  country,  it  would  enable 
you  to  reduce  them  ?'*;  and  the  reply  was:  ^*It  would 
reduce  them  in  one  way,  but  very  fatal  to  the  Irish  manu- 
factiue,  as  it  would  put  down  the  manufacture  along  with 
the  combination.*** 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  wtwkmen  who 
engaged  in  combinations  should  not  be  convicted  without 
a  hearing.  There  were  moreover  certain  circumstances,  some 
peculiar  to  Ireland  and  some  common  to  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  bef(N« 
jffonouncing  a  general  condemnation  of  their  conduct. 
We  must  remember  that,  although  the  law  regarded  com* 
binations  of  men  and  combinations  of  masters  with  equal 
disfavour,  the  latter  were  in  practice  connived  at»  while 
the  former  were  ruthlessly  suppressed.  The  following  is 
the  evidence  of  an  employer  before  the  Sdeet  Committee  on 
Artisans  and  Machinery  in  1824.- — ^^^From:  what  you  under- 
stand of  what  you  call  the  combination  laws  now  existing^ 
do  you  know  wheth^  they  are  considered  equal  betweos 
the  masters  and  men? — I  am  persuaded  that  they  are 
considered  imequal;  they  provide  against  the  workmen, 
but  I  think  the  masters  may  evade  them  without  risk. — Do 
you  think  that  the  conviction  that  an  inequality  exists  may 
not  have  produced  a  good  deal  of  the  irritation  and  in- 
creased the  combinations  and  consequent  outrages  ? — ^I 
should  think  so."*    *The  Dublin  brewers,  distillers,  soap 

>  Rytn, /riilb  £«»0«r  ITMMMnf  p.  es.       ^  FoMfih  lUpaH  upp.  U.       *  p.  44S. 
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iDAimfSiietiiren  and  other  traders'*,  we  read  in  a  pampUet 
written  in  1881.  **BXt  avowedly  in  comfaination  to  maintain 
nnifiMin  prices,  and,  sanctioned  by  their  example,  the 
tradesmen  and  labomrers  demand  uniform  wages/'^ 

The  masters,  moreover,  entrendied  behind  the  privilq;e 
given  tiiem  by  this  partial  administration  dF  the  law, 
freqnently  behaved  with  extreme  harshness  towards  their 
employees.  At  the  time  ot  the  amalgamation  of  the  Kitish 
and  Irish  enrreneies,  many  masters  reAised  to  pay  their  men  in 
the  new  cuneney,  tbm  reducing  their  real  wages;  wages 
weie  ]Mid  irregidairly,  often  late  on  Saturday  night,  and 
sometimes  in  bad  com;  cases  were  not  unknown  where 
government  contractors,  who  received  thirty  shillings  a 
week  from  the  public  purse  on  account  of  eadi  man  whom 
they  employed,  reftised  to  hand  over  more  than  eighteen 
shillings  to  the  workman  to  whom  it  was  du^  and  the 
attitude  of  the  masters  to  the  men  was  oftener  than  not 
tyrannical  and  uncondliatory.*  **A  very  general  outcry  of 
coasbination  has  been  raised  against  the  operatives,  in 
some  cases  without  cause,  and  in  others  with  cause  connected 
irith  every  degree  of  aggravation."* 

Compared  with  the  attitude  of  the  masters,  tiiat  of  the 
men  does  not  appear  unreasonable.  They  firequently  con- 
sented to  a  reduction  in  wages.  ^In  the  winter  after  the 
late  peace  the  masters  asked  a  reduction  when  business  was 
in  a  declining  state,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  journeymen, 
Willi  an  understanding  that,  if  trade  got  better,  the  masters 
should  give  the  regulated  rate.'**  *1  think  it  was  in  Septem* 
berl818»fkom  the  dei^ession  of  trade,  we  thought  our  em- 
ployers ought  to  get  some  fall  of  the  prices,  so  we  called  a 
general  meeting  of  the  journeymen,  and  agreed  to  a  reduc- 


M  iV«fMMl  POkg  md  Ml  Ir^ima  DabUa  18S1. 

*  EviimtM  «n  Cpiwliinfigiit,  Ppor  Inqmr^  Commi$tiom  no.  C.  pari  S;  8dtd  GmmmSm 
M  CamkmtMonM  of  Wtrkmm  1088  toL  ii  pp.  118,  188, 104. 

*  GMmHonM.  BwgfuiwmM far Qiwm$ Bmfiofmmd to lk« Jf<w/t<awrt m  A«  Mftlf 
OqdIib  IvSOw 

*  flito  Cawmmm  am  Af^mm  md  Mtukimmf  18S1  EWdiMi  o(  CfaolH  OMhim, 

JOURHJIBMI  MMUhti  p.  447« 
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tion  of  2/6  in  the  pound.*'^  On  the  establishment  of  the 
Irish  Board  of  Trades  in  1889,  the  operatives  issued  an 
address  to  the  public  in  which  they  stated: — **We  prcHnise 
solemnly  to  enter  heart  and  hand  into  the  views  of  the 
manufacturers  when  they  tend  to  the  encouragement  of 
trade,  and  our  motto  shall  be  *high  wages  is  not  our  object, 
but  the  establishment  of  Irish  patronage  for  Irish  manu- 
facture on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis*."* 

As  we  said  above,  the  unions  were  defensive  rather  than 
offensive.  Far  more  disputes  seem  to  have  arisen  on  account 
of  attempts  by  the  masters  to  break  away  from  some  estab- 
lished custom  of  the  trade  than  on  account  of  attempts 
by  the  men  to  introduce  new  ones.  **In  the  tenacity  with 
which  we  find  tradesmen  in  Ireland  adhere  to  the  laws  of 
combination,  we  have  a  most  decisive  proof  that  men  who 
once  possessed  certain  comforts  will  make  every  effort 
to  retain  them."* 

The  above  circumstances  applied  to  the  whole  United 
Kingdom  at  the  time;  but  there  were  additional  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  Ireland  which  rendered  strong  tarade 
union  action  necessary.  The  vast  majority  of  the  working 
class  in  the  towns  was  composed  of  Catholics,  who,  ^though 
legally  admissible  into  the  guilds,  were  not  so  admitted  in 
fact,  and  had  to  form  new  bodies  to  enable  them  to  take 
corporate  action  in  matters  relating  to  their  trade,*  Again, 
on  account  of  the  consolidation  of  farms  and  the  consequoit 
evictions,  vast  numbers  of  unemployed  workers  flocked  in 
from  the  country  to  the  towns,  and  would  have  reduced  the 
standard  of  wages,  had  not  those  already  engaged  in  the 
trades  been  very  jealous  of  their  privileges.*  It  is  to  this 
latter  cause  that  we  may  attribute  the  fact  that  the  Dublin 
dock    porters    formed    an    cfiEective   combination   much 

^  Ihid,  Evidence  of  Christopher  Leahy,  csbinel  maker  p.  454. 

*  Report  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Tradsi  Dublin  1840. 

*  PrtaoKt  StaU  of  Inland  by  James  Cropper,  Liyeipool  1825. 

*  Ryan,  IriA  Labow MovomMntp,l(^Sd$etCommitiieonCamHiuaiomLaw^lB^ 

*  Hancock.  On  Laitseg  Fair€  and  thi  Economic  Buowrtct  of  Irdamd.  Dublin  1847. 
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earlier  than  any  workers  of  the  same  class  in  England.^ 
It  was  also  this  influx  of  cheap  country  labour  that 
caused  the  remarkable  disproportion  between  the  wages  of 
unskilled  and  skilled  workmen  in  Ireland.  This  dispro- 
portion was  noticed  by  several  observers.  **We  find  in  the 
towns",  we  read  in  1825,  **the  wages  of  Irish  labour  12d. 
per  day»  and  those  of  masons,  carpenters,  etc.  about  8/-. 
In  the.  inland  parts,  where  the  former  are  8d  to  lOd,  the 
latter  are  2/-  to  2/6.  Thus  these  workmen  get  three  times 
as  much  as  the  labourers,  while  in  England  they  generally 
obtain  but  60  to  70  per  cent,  more."*  Five  years  later  we 
read  that,  **In  Ireland  circumstances  have  contributed  to 
create  a  most  unreasonable  disproportion  between  the 
extremes  in  the  scale,  and,  while  the  mechanic  has  contriv- 
ed to  maintain  a  most  immoderate  rate  of  wages,  the 
commcm  working  classes  are  obliged  to  rest  content  with 
a  pittance."*  ^^Skilled  labour"  according  to  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  *^is  certainly  dearer  in  this  country  than  in  Great 
Britain,  whilst  unskilled  labour  is  much  cheaper."* 

We  must  warn  the  reader  to  refrain  from  drawing  the 
conclusion  from  the  quotations  we  have  given  that  the 
cost  of  labour  in  general  was  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  Great 
Britain.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  disproporticm  to 
which  we  have  referred  was  caused  as  much  by  the  cheapness 
of  the  unskilled  as  by  the  deamess  of  the  skilled  labour; 
that  the  cost  of  living  was  said  to  be  higher  in  Dublin  than 
in  English  towns;*  and  that  the  cost  of  labour  in  general 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  investigating  the  proportions 

^  Smimci  m  CotMMtiatu^  Poor  Imqw^  Commmiom  App.  C.  part  S.  On  (he  terribte 
oooditioiia  which  prerailed  in  Dublin  mnd  other  towns  owing  to  the  immigimtion  of  s 
km  anemployed  tural  population,  see,  An  Adirou  io  Hki  FyiUe  om  Behotf  of  UU  Poor 
Dublin  181&  Bopori  of  StUet  OommittM  on  StaU  of  Poor  w  Iroland  1890  pp.  15-10;  Poor 
InpiVf  Commitsion  app.  C.  pt.  2  p.  101;  A  Letter  to  the  Commiseioners  of  the  Landlord 
omd  Teneett  Inpurf  on  the  StaU  of  the  Lam  ta  Reopeet  of  the  BnOdmg  a»d  Ooenpaiwn  of 
Houeet  ta  Toione  Dublin  1844;  Beport  of  the  Dublin  Sanitary  Aaoeiation  1849;  Two 
Mpen  by  W.  Hogan  in  (he  fint  Tohuae  ol  the  Ploraedingi  of  the  Dublin  Statastieal 
Sooioty.  etc 

*  Tie  Preeent  StaU  of  Ireland  by  J.  Cfopper.  lireipoot  1825. 

*  Qeoige  Gfienon,  The  Circnmetanee$  ofirdand  Coneidered  London  1830. 

*  tndnetrial  Beeo^rcee  p,  383. 

*  Seleei  CommitUe  on  CombmaHone  of  Workman  1838  voL  il  p.  173. 
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whiefa  skilled  ftnd  anskilled  labour  bore  to  e«eh  other.* 
Another  cause  which  probably  operated  to  strengthen 
trade  unionism  in  Ireland  was  the  absence  of  a  poor  law. 
In  England,  if  a  worker  lost  his  employment,  he  could  fall 
back  on  the  parish;  whereas  in  Ireland  he  would  be  exposed 
to  starvation  in  the  absence  of  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor.» 
Another  cause  which  undoubtedly  tended  to  render 
Ireland  a  fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of  combinations  was  the 
long  experience  which  Irish  workers  had  had  of  conspiracies 
to  resist  oppression.  Practically  from  time  immemorial  the 
Irish  peasantry  and  small  tenant  farmers  had  formed  a 
well  organized  and  effective  combination  for  their  protection 
■gainst  the  extortions  and  exactions  of  the  landlords,  and 
H  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  experience  of  centuries  of 
combination  in  the  country  helped  the  formation  of  com- 
binations in  the  towns.  The  connection  between  the  two 
becomes  still  more  indisputable  when  we  recall  the  £Bct 
that  the  Irish  land  problem  was  in  reality  a  labour  probtem. 
As  We  saw  above,  the  essential  injustice  of  the  Irish  tenant's 
position  was  that  the  landlord  took  the  whole  surplus  of 
what  the  tenant  produced.  In  the  case  of  cottiers  and  small 
tenants  the  rent  was  paid,  not  in  money,  but  in  labour.  Here 
therefore  we  have  a  state  of  affairs  where  landlord  and 
tenant  are  strictly  convertible  terms  with  employer  and 
workman.  This  aspect  of  the  cottier  system  appears  clearly 
from  J.  S.  Mill's  analysis: — "The  produce  on  the  cotbcr 
system,  being  divided  into  two  portions,  rent  and  the  re- 
muneration of  the  labourer,  the  one  is  evidently  determined 
1^  the  other.  The  labourer  has  what  the  landlord  does  not 
take;  the  condition  of  the  labourer  depends  on  the  amount 
of  rent."*  Lewis  saw  this  clearly:  "Whiteboyism  sets  the 
rich  against  the  poor,  it  sets  the  poor  against  the  rich. . . , 
It  is  not  the  banding  together  of  a  few  outcasts  who  betake 
themselves  to  ill^al  courses,  and  prey  on  the  rest  of  tht 

>  Kuw,  Itidujlnal  Bttwti  p.  383. 
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eommmiitjr;  bat  the  ddibeimte  aMoebtkm  <il  the  pe«natry» 
•eddng  by  erud  outrage  to  innre  thanadves  against  the 
liik  of  utter  destitiitkm  and  abamUmment.  Its  influence 
therefore,  even  when  unseen,  is  general;  it  is  in  feust  the  mould 
into  which  Irish  society  is  east;  the  expression  of  the  wants 
and  feeKngs  of  the  great  mass  of  theoonununity/'^  The  sug* 
gastkm  that  Whitebojnsm  was  really  a  labour  movement  is 
eorrobomted  by  the  fact  that  it  only  embraced  the  cottiers 
and  poorest  of  the  small  fturmetSi  and  did  not  indude  the 
substantial  tenants.*  In  this  respect  Whiteboyism  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  Land  League;  the  latter  included 
tenants  of  aU  descriptions  and  ranks,  whereas  the  former 
faiduded  none  but  farmers  who  were  abo  labourers.  In 
Other  woids,  the  Land  League  was  striekly  an  agrarian, 
and  Whiteboyism  prindpally  a  labour   movement* 

lUs  aspect  of  Whiteboyism  was  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  coirtemporary  observers.  **The  objects  of  the  Ribbon* 
men,*'  wrote  an  Irish  landlord  in  18S1,  **are  first  to  compd 
the  landhiMers  and  middlemen  to  reduce  their  nominal 
rents;  secondly  to  compd  fiat  farmers  and  others  not  to 
paymorethan  certain  fixed  rents;  thirdly  to  compd  tarmen 
and  others  not  to  pay  less  than  certain  wages;  and  fourthly 
to  compd  the  labourers  not  to  reodve  less  than  certain 
wages.'**  ^The  unreasonable  smallness  of  the  remuner- 
ation fbr  agricultural  labour  has  enabled  the  designing 
wretches,  who  abound  in  some  Irish  districts,  to  band 
tiie  peasantry  into  lawless  assodations,  for  the  purpose  of 
dictating  the  amount  of  remuneration  which  shall  be  given 
and  accepted.  It  is  the  same  system  that  prevails  amongst 
tradeonen  in  towns.***  Ebcneaer  Shackleton  expressed  the 
opinion  that  **tlie  flrequent  bursts  of  insubordination  in 
Irdand,«..     have  most^  commenced  in  disputes  am* 


s  Ifiak  nUlmUum  p.  806. 

•  Ufwm,  Ifiah  Pitl^mcm  p.  ISB. 
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ceming  tithes,  but  have  ahnost  always  ended  in  attempts  to 
reduce  rents  or  advance  wages."^  William  Conner,  whose' 
writings  on  the  Irish  land  question  are  very  important,  com- 
plained that  the  method  by  which  the  county  roads  were 
constructed  by  the  labourers  for  the  convenience  of  the 
landlords  was  precisely  analogous  to  improvements  in  a 
factory  being  paid  for  by  the  operatives.'  Lewis  in  his 
valuable  book  on  Irish  Disturbances  emphasizes  this  side 
of  Whiteboyism: — "The  Whitebby  Association — ^which  in- 
cludes Rightboys,  Threshers,  Whitefeet,  Blackfeet,  Terry 
Alts,  Captain  Rock's  men,  etc. — ^may  be  considered  as  a 
vast  trade  union  for  the  protection  of  the  Irish  peasantry; 
the  object  being,  not  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  or  the 
hours  of  work,  but  to  keep  the  actual  occupant  in  possession 
of  his  land,  and  in  general  to  regulate  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter. 
Certain  other  objects  are  occasionally  added,  the  chief  of 
which  is  to  prevent  the  employment  of  a  stranger,  the 
quantity  of  work  being  in  the  opinion  of  the  labourers 
already  insufficient*''*  Dr.  Sigerson  calls  the  Bockite  in- 
surrection an  agrarian  "strike"  ^  and  James  Connolly  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Ribbon  Conspiracy  "was  in  effect  a 
secret  agricultural  trade  imion  of  labourers  and  cottier 
farmers."* 

Indeed  the  analogy  between  trade  unionists  and  White- 
boys  was  at  all  points  complete.  The  former  insisted  on 
minimum  wages,  the  latter  fixed  maximum  rents;  the  former 
sought  to  reduce  the  hours  in  the  working  day,  the  latter  to 
prevent  the  increase  in  the  days  in  the  working  year  by 
strict  observation  of  the  customary  holidays;  the  former 
resented  the  employment  of  untrained  apprentices  and  men 
outside  the  union,  the  latter  objected  to  the  admissi(xi  of 
strangers  to  the  tenancy  of  lands  in  their  district.    The 

^  Vom  Law  Hu  B98I  Cur*  for  BoyUm  mi  IrdmU  DubUn  1838. 

*  Tk€  2ViM  PoUticai  Eeomomy  «/  Inlaitd  Dublin  1835. 

*  p.  99.       «  /ndk  Lmd  Tmmm  p.  169. 

*  Lahew  w  Jruk  Bidorp  p.  107. 
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grievances  of  the  Threshers,  as  enumerated  by  L<ml  Bucking* 
liam  in  1806»  included  **the  letting  of  land  to  stranger  occu- 
pants, the  county  rates,  and  wages.'*^  In  1815  threatening 
notices  were  served  on  Kerrymen  working  in  county  Cork, 
and  on  Connaughtmen  by  King's  County  men.  We  have 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  combination  in  county  Eoldare 
*^  prevent  the  hiring  of  strangers  for  the  harvest  works 
and  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages."*  Combinations  were  formed 
amongst  the  road  makers  in  county  Cork  to  insist  on  a 
minimum  rate  of  wages.* 

The  aptitude  which  the  Irish  showed  in  combining  to 
protect  their  interests  in  the  country  cannot  have  been 
without  its  effect  when  they  migrated  to  the  towns.  Beau- 
mont remarked  that  the  success  of  combinations  in  Ireland 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  workers  applied  the  princi- 
ples of  Whiteboyism  to  industry  ^  and  Nassau  Senior 
said  that  *H:he  insurrectionary  law  of  the  towns  differs  from 
that  of  the  country  only  in  its  immediate  object.  It  aims 
at  influencing  the  rdation  between  employer  and  labourer, 
instead  of  that  between  landlord  and  tenant."*  The  Irish 
carried  their  memories  of  Whiteboyism,  not  alone  to  the 
cities  of  Ireland,  but  to  England  and  Scotland.  They  took 
a  prominent  part  in  organizing  trade  unions  wherever  they 
settled  in  Great  Britain;  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood 
the  formidable  union  of  the  cotton  spinners  was  first  organ- 
ised by  the  Irish  immigrants.* 

Considering  the  experience  of  the  Irish  in  the  matter  of 
combination,  and  the  great  provocation  which  the  Irish 
wcsrkers  received  from  their  employers,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  trade  unionism  was  active  in  the  Irish  towns  during  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
hdp  feeling  that  it  was  not  quite  so  formidable  as  is  some* 

1  P«rCMe«#  MS8  toL  Vm  p.  464. 

>  Oifinal  P^ptrt  FMk  Rtcord  Offie$  DMm  ctfUm  304  no.  2290. 

'  JHim:  cvCon  304  no.  SIM. 

«  L'lHmi*  Soeitk  1884  toL  iL  p.  117. 

*  Irdmti  J<mm^  ^e.  1844  p.  34. 

*  Lawk.  Mtfcri  mi  IrUk  Pmt  w  Amal  BiUmim,  Pmp  lnftm$  Commi$tiom  p. 
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times  suggested.  The  general  impresaon  left  on  one*s  luind 
by  a  perusal  of  the  evidence  before  the  various  committees 
that  investigated  the  subject  is  that  the  Irish  trade  umons 
were  neither  so  dangerous  nor  so  violent  as  they  were  generally 
painted  by  their  opponents.  Some  ot  the  keenest  observers 
of  Irish  life  at  the  time  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  pre- 
v^ence  of  trade  unionism  was  much  exaggerated.  The 
Repeal  Association  reported  that  it  was  untrue  that  the 
Irish  were  more  addicted  to  combination  than  the  English'; 
and  Sir  John  MacNeill,  the  well  known  engineer  who  con- 
structed the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway,  said  that  the 
workers  were  on  the  whole  tractable,  and  seldom  struck.* 
But  the  most  valuable  authority  we  can  quote  on  the  subject 
is  Sir  Robert  Kane,  who  devoted  to  it  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  stated  his  conclu«ons  in  a  passage  which  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  in  spite  of  its  length: — "No 
person  really  conversant  with  the  progress  of  industiy  in 
the  two  countries  would  assert  that  there  is  more  combin- 
ation here  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  history  of  industry 
in  England  for  the  last  century  presents  a  series  of  the  most 
violent  outbreaks,  riots,  and  combinations,  murders  of  the 
most  amiable  employers,  destruction  of  machinery  and 
mills;  in  fact,  such  an  array  of  illegal  interference  with  the 
just  rights  of  property  and  labour,  as  would,  if  judiciously 
worked  up  by  an  active  editor,  supply  materials  for  a  history 
of  Great  Britain  that  has  not  yet  been  written.  But  these 
events  are  lost  sight  of  by  the  public  in  the  vast  extent  of 
British  industry.  The  ringleaders  are  punished;  the  general 
mabs  return  to  their  work;  in  no  case  has  the  object  of  the 
strike  been  at  all  successful,  for  the  tmfortunate  artisans, 
seeking  to  enforce  from  particular  locaUties  or  employers 
what  the  general  progress  of  industrial  discovery  opposes, 
must  yield  before  the  movement  of  the  age,  and  by  warring 
against,  in  place  of  moulding  themselves  to  it,  too  often  suffer 
under  its  evils,  without  being  able  to  participate  in  its  goods. 

*  X^oUt  ToL  i.  p.  aS6.         ■  Dcnm  Comm.  p.  S06. 
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"In  this  country,  however,  cases  of  combination  derive 
an  extrinsic  importance  (rom  causes  quite  independent  of 
their  true  nature.  Our  industry  is  so  limited  in  amount, 
that  a  disagreement,  which  in  England  would  never  be  heard 
of,  except  by  those  inunediately  concerned,  becomes  a  topic 
of  universal  comment,  and,  unfortunately,  the  organs  of 
pubhc  opinion  are  too  often  hurried  by  the  eagerness  of 
political  feeling  into  speaking  of  a  quarrel  between  an  em- 
ployer and  a  few  men,  a-  if  it  were  a  general  outbreak  of 
the  working  against  the  employing  classes.  Thus  some  time 
ago  a  sugar  bakery  was  erected  in  Cork,  and  the  proprietor 
very  properly  brought  over  from  England  bricklayers 
conversant  with  the  modes  of  setting  the  pans  and  other 
apparatus.  For  the  rough  work,  to  which  only  they  were 
really  competent,  Irish  bricklayers  were  employed,  but  these, 
finding  that  the  Enghshmen  worked  for  lower  wages  than 
the  Cork  standard,  refused  to  work  with  them.  In  this 
they  were  perfectly  justified.  The  Irish  bricklayers  had  a 
clear  right  to  leave  work  and  stay  idle,  if  they  preferred 
it  to  earning  money.  But  they  went  further,  and  demanded 
that  the  English  bricklayers  should  be  dismissed  ,and  that 
none  but  the  workmen  at  high  rates  of  wages  should  be 
employed.  Here  they  were  totally  in  the  wrong,  and  the 
proprietor  very  properly  refused  to  comply.  The  idle  work- 
men stood  about  the  gates  for  a  few  days;  their  wives  fa* 
voured  the  proprietor  with  a  course  of  Munster  billingsgate; 
but  the  intervention  of  a  few  policemen  restored  order, 
and  the  matter  was  really  so  unimportant  that  in  a  week 
it  was  forgotten  in  Cork. 

"But  it  was  not  forgotten  elsewhere.  The  journals  took 
it  up,  and  forgetting  tliat  the  whole  affair  was  a  question  of 
working  for  wages  under  the  ordinary  rate,  they  seized  on 
the  question  of  English  and  Irish,  and  poured  out  on  the 
poor  ignorant  Cork  workmen  and  their  unhappy  country, 
column  after  column  of  vulgar  abuse  and  contumely.  We 
were  savages,  brutal  rioters;  the  whole  was  but  one  indi- 
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cation  of  t)i€  hatred  we  bear  to  Englisfameo;  of  the  stupli 
obstinacy  with  whicli  our  barbarism  repels  the  introduction 
of  intelligence  and  civilization  from  the  sister  kingdom; 
and,  not  only  were  such  absurdities  printed  by  the  most 
eminent  daily  press,  but  the  articles  were  reprinted  in  works 
pretending  to  be  purely  statistical,  and  it  was  inferred,  that 
Ireland  is  in  a  state  of  social  barbarism;  that  if  mills  were 
erected  they  would  be  burned;  if  masters  gave  employment 
their  throats  woidd  be  cut;  that  the  means  of  earning 
wholesome  food  and  healthful  habitations,  of  dressing  com* 
fortably,  and  educating  their  children  to  useful  trades,  are 
looked  upon  in  Ireland  as  objects  sedulously  to  be  avoided; 
that  the  native  Irish  have  an  indomitable  and  natural  taste 
for  rags  and  dirt,  for  sloth  and  hunger,  for  violence  and 
murder.  We  can  afford  to  laugh  at  such  tirades  now.  Af1 
all  the  Fchoolmaster  is  abroad. 

"Besides  the  fact  of  the  importance  of  such  strikes  b< 
magnified  by  the  unwholesome  appetite  for  political 
citement  which  pervades  this  country,  there  is  another, 
perhaps  still  more  influential  in  its  operation  upon  trade. 
Employers  are  in  Ireland  much  less  able  to  stand  out  against 
strikes  than  in  the  sister  kingdom.  They  possess  less  capital; 
its  rapid  circulation  is  a  matter  of  more  pressing  necessity, 
and  hence  any  temporary  interruption  is  more  felt." 

Indeed,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  we  are  dri' 
to  the  conclusion  that  what  was  so  loudly  condemned 
the  Irish  public  opinion  of  the  day,  as  voiced  by  O'Conncll, 
was  not  the  combinations  themselves  so  much  as  the  violent 
and  tyrannical  methods  of  which  they  were  sometimes 
guilty.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade  unions,  especially 
before  the  repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws,  were  frequently 
guilty  of  much  cruelty  and  harshness,  which  were  features 
of  the  trade  unionism  of  that  date  elsewhere  than  in  Ireland.* 

>  InJtutriat  Saaurtit  tf  Irtland  pp.  384-S. 

*  On  tlip  brulatity  »amotimPi  eniplayed  in  tmde  diiipute)  In  DubUo  uc  ^^M 
«n  Comiination  Lain  1335,  and  SOtel  CommittH  on  CornhHutimu  •>!  Warhmm 
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(c)  The  SearcUy  of  Fuel  in  Ireland. 

The  third  alleged  reason  for  the  backwardness  of  Irish 
industry  which  we  shall  examine  is  the  shortage  of  coal  in 
Ireland.  We  shall  in  the  first  place  give  some  account  of 
the  supply  of  coal  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  next  place  of  the 
facilities  that  existed  for  obtaining  it  abroad. 

Wakefield  gives  a  good  account  of  the  Irish  collieries 
in  1812.  According  to  him  there  were  two  coal  mines  worked 
in  Ulster,  one  at  Ballycastle,  the  other  in  County  Tyrone, 
between  Dungannon  and  Stewartstown,  and  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  had  been  made  to  convey  coal  from  these  mines 
to  Dublin.  *^In  Connaught",  we  leam,  "collieries  have  been 
worked  at  Arigna,  one  of  which  I  visited  in  1809  . .  •  These 
works  belonged  originally  to  a  company  of  the  O'Reilly's, 
who  having  failed,  it  fell  by  mortgage  into  the  hands  of 
the  Latouches,  who  are  said  to  have  already  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  their  interference  with  it  £60,000.  At  present 
they  are  paying  £500  peat  month  and  employ  258  men. 
Mr.  Williams  (the  manager)  comes  from  Staffordshire,  and 
is  apprehensive  that  the  concern  will  never  answer,  partly 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  he  encounters  in  managing  the 
working  people,  whom  he  describes  as  untractable,  and  given 
to  laziness,  intoxication,  and  quarrelling  at  patterns  and 
fairs.  Besides  the  coal  b  of  a  bad  quality;  and  what  has 
hitherto  been  raised  is  employed  in  the  foundry.  When 
I  asked  Mr.  Williams  whether  he  considered  the  colliery 
as  likely  to  supply  with  fuel  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  kingdom,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  significant 
manner  without  making  any  reply;  but  there  appears  to 
be  very  little  hope  that  these  works  will  ever  turn  out  to 
be  productive."  The  coalfields  of  Leinster  were  more 
advanced  than  those  of  Connaught.  '^Leinster  possesses 
a  large  vein  of  coal"  ,  Wakefield  continues,  '  Vhich  is  wcvked 
near  Castlecomer,  and  by  the  Grand  Canal  Company  at 
Doonane.   The  coal  here  is  a  stont  coal  and  is  raised  in 
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immense  pieces.  A  great  part  of  it  is  conveyed  to  Dublin 
by  the  canal,  and  is  sent  to  various  parts  of  Ireland  as  back 
carriage  for  cars  which  go  into  that  neighbourhood.  It  is 
used  chiefly  by  maltsters  and  blacksmiths,  for  whose  pur- 
poses it  b  peculiarly  fitted."  A  certain  amount  of  coal 
mining  was  also  carried  on  in  Munster.  ^*A  colliery,  being  a 
continuation  of  the  vein  from  Castlecomer,  is  worked  in 
Tipperary  on  the  borders  of  Queen's  County.  In  the  oounty 
of  Cork,  Mr.  Freeman  has  reopened  a  mine,  which  he  is 
working  with  considerable  spirit."  Mr.  Freeman  also 
worked  the  valuable  noines  in  the  barony  of  Duhallow.  **Some 
of  the  best  pits  are  upon  his  estate  to  the  southwest  of 
Kanturk . .  •  Under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  artist, 
he  has  just  erected  at  considerable  expense  a  large  water 
wheel  to  work  the  pump  necessary  for  discharging  the  water 
of  the  pits."^ 

The  Irish  coUieries  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
noticeable  progress  in  the  years  following  Wakefield's 
visit.  Mr.  Griffith,  in  the  valuable  rqport  which  he  drew 
up  for  the  Dublin  Society  oa  the  Leinster  coalfields,  reported 
that  the  annual  produce  of  those  fields  was  about  70,000 
tons  of  coal  and  100,000  tons  of  culm,  the  average  price 
of  the  former  being  about  20/-  and  of  the  latter  about  5/* 
per  ton.  'The  collieries,"  adds  Mr.  Griffith,  "'have  been, 
and  are,  conducted  in  a  faulty  and  expensive  manner  in 
almost  every  department ....  The  mines  have  hitherto 
been  conducted  on  so  rude  and  unscientific  a  system,  that 
the  ruin  of  those  engaged  in  them  has  been  almost  inevit- 
able.*'*  We  have  also  an  independent  account  of  the  state 
of  the  Tipperary  coal  field  at  the  same  date,  from  whidi 
we  leam  that  all  the  adjoining  towns  were  supplied  for 
domestic  purposes  from  the  ccdlieries.  In  many  parts  of 
the  district  the  culm  was  so  near  the  surface  that  it  could 
be  directly  shovelled  from  the  {Ht  into  the  bairoW.  A  rude 

^  Vol  i.  pp.  613-8. 

I  GtittHh,  O$9io0iMl  mU  Umm9  JUpeH  m  At  Lmmdtt  CM  JHttiti  Dttfaiia  1814. 
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system  of  cooperative  production  or  profit  sharing  seems 
to  have  been  adopted:  **When  a  pit  is  sunk  and  rigged,  a 
crew  of  colliers  will  take  it»  work  it  to  a  certain  distance 
on  each  side,  pay  a  fine  of  from  5  to  20  guineas,  and  give 
one  half  of  the  coal  and  culm  on  the  bank  free  of  any  expense 
to  the  proprietor/*  Good  sinkers  and  colliers  were  enabled 
by  this  arrangement  to  earn  about  2/6  per  day.^  At  thb 
period,  the  Mimster  coal  fields  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  advanced  in  Ireland.  '*The  work  (at  Kantuik) 
has  been  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  its 
annual  supplies  of  coal  and  culm  have  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  agricultural  improvement  of  an  immense 
tract  of  the  coimties  of  Cork  and  Limerick."*  ^'Notwith- 
standing the  presoit  execrable  state  of  the  crossroads**, 
it  was  stated  four  years  later,  *the  produce  of  the  Muns- 
ter  coal  fidds  forces  itself  within  nine  miles  of  the  city 
of  Cork  on  the  Mallow  and  Muskerry  side,  to  the  confines 
of  the  County  of  Waterford  beyond  Mitchdstown,  and 
to  the  great  public  lime-kilns  of  Kilmallock,  and  that 
great  district  of  the  County  Limerick  in  which  it  is  univer- 
sally used.'** 

A  detailed  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  collieries 
is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Railway  Commissionas. 
From  this  source  we  leam  that  the  Irish  coal  fields  were 
not  in  a  progressive  state.  The  Tyrone  mines  had  been 
acquired  by  the  Hibernian  Mining  Company,  and,  though 
extensive  workings  had  been  made,  the  undertaking  had 
not  proved  successful.  No  coal  of  any  description  was 
raised  in  the  Antrim  mines.  The  collieries  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Castlecomer  and  Doonane  produced  about  120,000 
tons  of  coal  and  culm  annually,  the  coal  being  used  for 
domestic  purposes  and  for  milling,  and  the  culm  for  burning 

^  A  Ihrnipticn  cf  Hi  CMmm  tf  KmmtmU.  DobUn  1814 

•  Gnffiih,  OmUfied  md  Mmm§  MtpaH  011  t)U  Lmuim  Cod  DU^idL  Dublin  1814 


iVrt «^ lW^0«li 0/ /rriMMlDabUn  18ia  In  1819 Sir  Edw«id  N«w«ihtm MpUtd  lo  tb* 
fov«numni  for  » lonn  to  90Mb  Um  to  work  bit  coUiariM  at  KiBBBiulo.  Offi^U  Fmfon 
FMi»  Bmori,  Offiei  IhMm  ctftoo  456  no.  lflS4 
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lime.  The  price  of  coal  at  these  collieries  was  about  20  /* 
and  of  culm  about  6/-  per  ton.  The  principal  collieries  in 
County  Tipperary  were  situated  at  Colebrook  and  at  Cool- 
quil,  near  Killenaule.  Their  annual  produce  was  about 
20»000  tons.  In  Mimster  the  production  of  coal  was  conducted 
on  a  small  scale  at  Moy  and  Seafield»  Co.  Clare,  Longhill 
and  Newcastle,  coimty  Limerick,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tralee  and  Listowel.  'The  principal  collieries  are  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Blackwater;  and  at  this 
moment  extensive  works  are  being  carried  on,  particularly 
at  Dromagh  and  Gurteen  Collieries,  ten  miles  west  of 
Mallow.**  In  Connaught  the  only  colliery  was  at  Arigna, 
where  the  annual  product  of  about  2,840  tons  was  used 
for  smelting  iron.^  One  of  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
Railway  Conunissioners  was  to  construct  the  railways  in 
such  a  way  as  to  utilize  the  Irish  collieries  for  the  provision 
of  locomotive  fuel,  but  this,  in  common  with  their  other 
recommendations,  was  neglected  by  the  government. 

Sir  Robert  Kane  devoted  much  attention  to  the  Irish 
coal  resources,  and  gave  a  very  full  account  of  the  extent 
to  which  they  were  developed.  He  estimated  the  amount 
raised  in  the  Leinster  coalfield  at  120,000  tons  per  annum, 
and  the  average  price  obtained  at  about  11  /6  per  ton  for 
coaly  and  4  /•  per  ton  for  culm.*  The  same  writer  calculated 
that  about  50,000  tons  were  raised  annually  in  the  Tipperary 
collieries,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Munster  coal- 
field was  probably  the  ''most  extensive  ib  the  British 
Empire"!  The  collieries  of  the  Tyrone  district  were  worked, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  partly  by  the  Hibernian 
Mining  Company  and  partly  by  private  companies.  'The 
industry  of  the  latter  has  been  and  is  profitable ;  the  works 
of  the  former  have  been  carried  on  at  a  loss.*'  *  The  Antrim 
coal  fields  had  been  for  the  most  part  worked  out,  and  the 
success    of    the    Arigna   mines  had  been  jeopardized  by 

^  Second  RtpoH  cf  BaHwa^  Cammi$$ioneri  1888  pp.  88-6  and  App.  B.  no.  8. 

*  Jnduttrud  B«ioure$t  p.  10. 

•  Ibid.  p.  13. 
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speculation.^   The  following  were  the  pitmouth  prices  of 
coal  at  the  time: — 


Large  coal 

Coin 

8.    d. 

8.  d. 

Lelnstor*    . .     . . 

11  6 

4  0 

Tipperary   ..     .. 

12  0 

5  0 

Tyrono 

12  0 

5  0 

Gonnaught . .     . . 

from  4  9 
to  6  4 

*  Kane  ap.  Ht  p.  49. 

The  output  of  the  Irish  collieries  reached  its  high  water 
mark  in  1850,  since  when  it  has  suffered  a  constant 
and  gradual  decline.*  It  is  apparent  that  even  at  the  zenith 
of  its  success  the  Irish  coal  mining  industry  did  not  suffice 
to  meet  the  industrial  needs  of  the  country,  and  we  must 
therefore  direct  our  attention  to  the  facilities  which  existed 
for  obtaining  coal  from  elsewhere. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  only 
possible  external  source  from  which  coal  could  be  obtained 
at  the  period  was  Great  Britain,  and  that  Ireland  therefore 
depended  on  the  latter  for  this  very  important  factor  in 
her  industrial  life.  In  spite  of  the  duties  to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer,  English  coal  was  able  to  undersell  Irish  in 
the  Irish  market.  "In  those  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
as  at  Ross  and  in  the  harbour  of  Waterford,  to  which  places 
coal  is  brought  by  river  and  canal  navigation  from  the 
coal  mines  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny  and  Queen's  County, 
and  coal  is  also  brought  by  sea  from  Whitehaven,  the  sea- 
borne coal  is  at  one  half  the  price  of  the  native  coal  of 
Ireland,  the  Whitehaven  coals  at  the  places  of  both  meeting 
being  on  an  average  at  about  4  /-  a  barrel  of  4^/^  cwt.  and 
the  Irish  being  from  8  to  10  shillings  the  same  quantity.*** 
Wakefield  remarked  the  large  amount  of  British  coal  that 
was  being  imported  into  Ireland: — ^'Tbe  quality  of  the 

»  /M.  pp.  14-19. 

*  ibpoH  «^  A§  CmI  Indmttrjf  CommiUm  1919. 

*  nnv,  m$tmm9$  m  Irdtmd  18Q9. 
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eoal  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  northern  collieries  is 
so  bad  that  many  persons  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood 
bum  English  coal  in  preference,  through  economy  •  •  • 
From  what  I  have  heard  and  seen  I  will  venture  to  assert 
that  there  is  no  vein  of  coal  yet  discovered  in  Ireland  which 
can  come  into  general  consumption.  This  article  is  imported 
in  great  quantities  from  Workington,  Whitehaveni  Liverpool, 
North  Wales,  Swansea,  and  other  places.  Most  of  the  vessels 
which  carry  com  to  Liverpool,  or  which  go  with  copper 
from  Tralee  to  Swansea  take  in  a  cargo  of  coals  when  they 
return.  Along  the  whole  sea  coast  from  Bdfast  to  Cork, 
English  coal  is  the  general  fuel  used  in  gentlemen's  houses, 
audit  finds  its  way  inland  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Boyne 
from  Drogheda  to  Navan,  and  from  Dublin  through  Kildare 
as  far  as  Tullamore  by  one  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
to  Carlow  by  another.  At  the  latter  Einglish  coal  is  cheaper 
than  that  procured  from  the  collieries  of  Castle  Comer 
which  are  only  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles.  These  coals 
are  conveyed  also  to  Mullingar  and  as  far  as  E#nniscorthy. 
In  Cork  English  coal  is  chiefly  burned,  and  it  is  the  kind 
generally  used  throughout  the  whole  coast  of  that  county. 
English  coals  are  burned  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
Ireland.**^  Thirty  years  later  Sir  Robert  Kane  wrote  that, 
**none  of  our  districts  come  near  enough  to  the  coast  to 
meet  the  competition  of  British  coal."* 

The  dependence  of  Ireland  for  its  ooal  supplies  on  Great 
Britain  rendered  it  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  import 
of  that  article  should  be  impeded  by  as  few  taxes  and  other 
restrictions  as  possible.  The  Act  of  Union  provided  that 
**coals  on  importation  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain 
shall  be  subject  to  burthens  not  exceeding  those  to  which 
they  are  now  subject."  The  burthen  referred  to  was  a 
duty  of  ten  pence  per  ton.  It  would  appear  to  the  ordinary 
reader  that  this  clause  was  intended  to  embody  a  permanent 

?w  *  Toi/i  p.  ezi, 

*  Indutirial  Suowt$t  p.  fiOi 
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and  ddiberate  artide  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations; 
nevertheless  it  was  flagrantly  set  aside  four  years  later, 
when  the  duty  was  increased  to  Is  /9d  per  ton.^  This  duty, 
taken  in  oonjunetion  with  the  high  eost  of  transport  before 
the  introduotion  of  steamships,  operated  to  plaee  the  Irish 
consumer  at  a  severe  disadvantage  compared  with  the 
English;  Mr.  Houghton,  the  owner  of  a  large  woollen  manu- 
factory at  Celbridge,  complained  in  1822  that  coal  could 
be  obtained  in  Yorkshire  for  7/-  a  ton,  but  could  not  be 
obtained  in  Ireland  for  less  tlum  28/-.*  The  injustice  of 
the  tax  was  aggravated  by  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  which  had  made  provision  for  the  supply  of 
ooal  at  a  cheap  and  uniform  rate  to  the  poor  of  Dublin.* 
Presumably  with  the  object  of  guarding  against  the  danger 
of  the  Irish  collieries  reaping  any  advantage,  the  duty  was 
collected — ^with  doubtful  legality— on  coal  carried  coastwise 
to  Dublin  trom  other  ports  in  Ireland.*  One  cannot  hdp 
noticing  the  fsct  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Revenue 
Commissioners,  which  effected  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
duties,  did  not  extend  to  recommending  the  repeal  of  the 
coal  duties  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  Irish  manufacturer 
was  thus  |riaced  at  adisadvantage  compared  with  his  English 
rival.  **The  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures  of  Dublin*', 
it  was  ccHnplained,  ^*are  at  present  engaged  in  the  closest 
and  most  active  competition  with  the  woollen  manufactures 
ci  Yorkshire  and  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Lancashire 
and  Scotland.  Everywhere  coal  is  most  extensivdy  used 
in  these  manufactures.  In  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Glas* 
gow  it  costs  5,  6,  or  7/-  the  ton,  and  it  is  consumed  wholly 
free  of  duty;  in  DuUin,  even  if  duty  free,  it  would  inevitably 
cost  at  present  12,  18,  or  14/-  the  ton;  but  it  is  subject  to 
the  duty  to  the  Crown  and  to  local  imposts  which  raise  the 
price  to  18,  19  or  20/-.  This  difference  in  price  is  to    that 

^  44  Qm.  m  c  96w 

*  Fom^  E§pcH  0/  Miwmui  C§wmimi9nm  app.  SS. 

>  l«BdSO«o.IVcSB. 

^  JUpoHojAglhMmCkimiktrtfCtmmmMUm. 
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amount  a  deduction  from  the  profits  of  the  Irish  manuf aeturer, 
and  it  is  in  the  same  proportion  a  direct  discouragement 
to  manufacturers  in  Ireland.  The  manufactures  of  bottle 
glass,  window  glass,  salt,  refined  sugar,  and  of  several  other 
articles  in  which  coal  is  extensivdy  consumed,  are  now, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  abandoned  throughout  Ireland.'*^ 
It  is  in  vain  to  think**,  reported  the  committee  of  1880, 
that  the  rude  hand  labour  of  Ireland  can  compete  with 
the  machinery  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  manufactures  of 
Ireland  are  therefore  to  be  sustained,  it  can  only  be  by  the 
application  of  machinery.  But  this  is  impeded  by  the  duty 
on  coals."* 

The  import  duty  was  however  but  part  of  the  burden 
that  had  to  be  borne  by  the  Irish  manufacturer,  as  the 
import  of  coal  into  Dublin  and  Cork  was  made  the  occasion 
of  the  exaction  of  many  oppressive  local  dues.  ^*A  petition" 
we  read  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Dublin  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  ^'has  been  lately  presented  to  Parliament  prajring 
for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  coal.  The  direct  relief  from 
such  a  measure  in  the  remission  of  duty  must  be  fax  less 
considerable  than  that  which  must  accrue  from  the  conse- 
quent abolition  of  the  local  imposts  and  vexatious  restric- 
tions connected,  in  the  port  of  Dublin  espedaUy,  with  the 
collection  of  the  duty."'  In  addition  to  the  import  tax  of 
1/9,  coal  sold  in  Dublin  bore  a  tax  of  lid  per  ton  paid  to 
the  Wide  Street  Commissioners,  6^d  a  ton  to  the  Ballast 
office,  and  an  illegal  tax  of  6d  a  ton  extorted  by  the  persons 
who  superintended  the  measurement,  the  coal  meters.* 
Year  after  year  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce  exerted 
itself  for  the  abolition  of  these  oppressive  burthens.*  The 

^  StaiemmU  on  BMlf  of  iko  Mom^aeNrm'i  of  IreUmi  Dublin  1830. 

*  EopoH of  SdoaCommiiiMonStaUofHU Poor mIrdmdlS9bip.lt.  ThsdnlTontfai 
import  of  coals  Is  oompiained  of  in  il  Short  Inpury  imio  tko  Froomd  AUrmmg  Doar^  of 
Cods  by  a  Friend  to  National  Induatiy  Dublin  1600,  and  in  John  Rnlay^JittirJiirfirwtirf 
fo  iho  Iritk  Oopemmmi  Dublin  1828,  and  aaa  Official  Poforo  1790-1831  DyMmMoeord 
OfHeo  carton  466  no.  1850. 

*  JUpori  of  DMm  Chmmbor  of  Commoroi  1885. 

*  StaUmeniof^Proeeodiitgsof^SoeulyforAoImfroo&Kmia/Irdmi.  Dublin  1888. 

*  See  tho  annual  nporU  1881-3. 
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contrast  between  the  positions  of  Dublin  and  Belfast,  as 
coal  importing  q^tres,  is  demonstrated  by  the  following 
list  of  the  local'  dues  collected  in  each: — 

DUBLIN* 

Improvement  dues     1  Id  a  ton 

Guild  of  MerchanU*  dues        3/6  a  ship  and  6d  a  ton 

City  dues  i  anchorage         3/1  a  ship 

shippage lid  a  ship 

Lord  Mayor's  fee 2/3{d  a  ship 

Water  bailiff's  fee 5/6id  a  ship 

Chapter  A  Guild  fee     . .     . .  1/6  a  ship  paid  over  a  year 

BELFAST 

Dues  for  metage 4d    a  ton 

Dues  for  use  of  measures 3/9  „  ship 

Dues  for  use  of  beams  and  weights 2/3  „     „ 

•  Pari  Pop.  no.  15  of  1881. 

At  length  the  import  tax  was  repealed  in  1881^.  The 
amount  of  the  duty  collected  between  1820  and  1880  was 
as  follows: — 

Year*  £. 

1820 52,378 

1821 52,635 

1822 61,826 

1823 54,456 

1824 58,812 

1825  ..      69,571 

1826 67,972 

1827 55,704 

1828 62,372 

1829 74.050 

•  PmL  Pop.  no.  SOT  of  1880. 

In  the  following  year  the  local  exactions  were  abolished 
by  two  statutes,  which  made  provision  for  the  compensation 
of  the  existing  coal  meters  by  a  tax  of  4d  per  ton  on  coal 
landed  in  Dublin,  except  coal  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes.*  Thenceforward  the  Irish  manufacturer  was  in 
a  position  to  obtain  coal  on  the  same  terms  as  the  English, 
subject  only  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transport.  The 

^  1  and  9  Wm.  IV  e.  16. 

*  2  Wm.  IV.  e.  21 ;  2  and  8  Wm.  IV.  c  Sa 
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Dublin  nuinnfactiirers  were  however  placed  for  some  tune 
at  a  disadvantage  compAred  with  those  of  Belfast  and 
other  centres,  by  reason  of  a  conspiracy  amongst  the  coal 
exporters  and  shipowners  of  Whitehaven,  who  agreed 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  coals  in  DubUn,  and  to  prevent  the 
DubUn  merchants  from  obtaining  their  coals  at  the  White- 
haven coUieries  and  carrying  them  in  their  own  ships. 
The  result  of  this  conspiracy  was  that  the  price  of  coal  was 
thirty  per  cent,  higher  in  Dublin  than  in  Belfast.'  Apart 
from  an  exceptional  incident  of  this  kind,  the  Irish  manu- 
facturer was,  as  we  have  said,  on  a  complete  footing  of 
equaUty  with  his  British  rival.  It  is  therefore  important 
to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  increased  cost  of  transport 
of  coal  brought  to  Ireland  operated  to  create  a  preference 
in  favour  of  the  British  manufacturer.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  opinion  on  this  matter  it  is  necessary  to 
answer  two  questions:  how  far  did  the  cost  of  transmit 
enter  into  the  price  of  coal;  and  how  far  did  the  price  of 
coal  enter  into  the  general  costs  of  manufacture? 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  we  may  reply  that  coal 
was  not  an  article  into  whose  price  the  cost  of  transport 
entered  very  largely,  especially  after  the  introduction  of 
steamships.  "Coals  are  now  carried  to  Ireland  so  rapidly 
and  at  so  little  cost  from  England,  that  manufactures 
cannot  now  be  prevented  from  spreading  in  Ireland  by  want 
of  coals"^such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Poor  Inquiry  Com- 
mission.*  Sir  Robert  Kane  held  the  same  view." 

The  part  played  by  coal  in  increasing  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture was  also  small.  Sir  Robert  Kane  devoted  attention 
to  the  matter,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  manufacture  attributable  to  the  cost  of  coal 
was  extremely  small — "Coals  at  a  factory  in  Leeds  cost  8/4d 
per  ton.  A  forty  horse-power  engine  bums  thre«   tons    per 

'  Sd4ct  ComniUa  on  Conmtra  Manul<ud<irii  md  SXipping  1833. 

■  Thirtl  Htpott  1836  p.  SS.  On  tbe  other  hvii)  CIw  RuHra;  CommiMionen  nnurk<d 
[hat  etui  in  Dublin  cmI  from  16  M  18/-  ■  um,  is  (guiul  S  or  6/-  ia  Yorkthira.  Stwni 
Stftwt  app.  A.  no.  e.         *  IhdiulruU  Bttnrat  p.  3TT. 
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day,  which  oosU  £900  per  year.  Tk^  wear  of  engine,  oil 
and  engineer's  salary  are  £810,  making  total  expense  of 
power  £510.  The  wages  paid  are  £14,000  per  year,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  produce  £60,000.  In  Dublin  ooab  are 
four  times  as  dear,  but  the  other  charges  of  the  engine  being 
the  same,  the  total  cost  of  power  for  a  similar  factory  is 
£1810.  The  total  cost  of  power  in  Leeds  is  thus  1*2  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  product,  and  in  Dublin  2*82.  The  differ- 
ence is  more  than  balanced  by  the  wages  in  Dublin.  In 
Leeds  wages  form  28  p^r  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  produce.'*^ 
Kane's  ccmdusion  is  as  follows: — 'There  is  no  locality  in 
Ireland  where  fud  for  industrial  purposes  may  not  be  had; 
and  the  cost  of  that  fuel  may  not  exceed,  by  more 
than  half,  the  average  cost  of  fuel  in  the  manufacture 
ing  districts  of  England,  and  certainly  need  never  be  the 
double.  The  cost  of  fud  to  generate  steam  power  bears 
so  small  a  porportion  to  the  value  of  the  produce  of  mechan- 
ical industry  as  to  be  totally  unimportant  in  comparison 
with  money  wages  and  raw  material  •  •  .'**  The  Repeal 
Association  came  to  the  same  condiision: — ^*'We  may 
justly  condude  that  the  price  of  fud  is  very  unimportant, 
compared  with  that  of  wages  and  raw  mattfiaL*'*  Twenty 
years  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Kane  maintained  the  same 
opinion;  in  1886  he  stated  that  the  proportion  of  fuel  cost  in 
production  of  steam-made  goods  was  ly^  per  cent,  in  Eng- 
land and  2^/9  per  eenL  in  Ireland.* 

It  must  abo  be  remembered  in  considering  the  question 
of  how  far  Irish  industry  suffered  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  coal,  that  the  amount  of  steam-driven  machinery 
in  Ireland  was  very  insignificant.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
was  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fud;  but  we 
do  not  think  that  this  was  so,  but  that  it  was  rather  a  symp- 
tom of  the  general  iiulustrial  badcwardness  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  slowness  with  which  the  industrial  revolution 

^0^.  dip.  60.       *iM.F.64. 

*  JTamsI  MtporiM  toL  i  p.  200. 

«  Uuthj.  irdmU  ^•UHtd  md  SiwHtHml  p.  43L 
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made  itself  felt.  Steam  engines  were  first  introduced  into 
Ireland  in  connection  with  brewing  and  distilling;  the  first 
steam  engine  constructed  in  Ireland  was  designed  for  the 
use  of  a  distiller  in  Drogheda.^  The  following  table  illustrates 
the  slow  growth  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  in  Irish  industry: 

NUMBER  OF   STEAM   ENGINES   EMPLOYED   IN  FACTORIES    IN 

IRELAND  IN  1835.^ 


Town 

No.  of  steam 
engines  employed 

Remarks 

Belfast     . .     . . 

Cork         . .     . . 
Dublin     . .     . . 
Galway    . .     . . 
Kilkenny. .     . . 
Carrick    . .     . . 
Derry       . .     . . 
WaUrford 

50 

28 

29 

11 

7 

12 

8 

7 

earUest  erected  1806,  2  in  1810, 

1  in  1812,  1  in  1817. 
earliest  erected  in  1815,  2  in  1817. 
earliest  erected  in  1833. 
earliest  erected  in  1835. 
earliest  erected  in  1826. 
earliest  erected  in  1818. 
earliest  erected  in  1815. 
earliest  erected  in  1817. 

*  89eond  Seport  of  SaUwajf  Cammi$tionin  1838  app.  B  no.  17. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent   to   which   steam 
power  was  used  in  1850  : — 

ACCOUNT   OF    MOTIVE    POWER    IN    TEXTILE    FACTORIES    IN 

IRELAND.* 


^      Type  of  factory 

motive  power                        | 

steam 

water 

Cotton       

h.  p. 

353 

8 

0 

2285 

h.  p. 

526 

229 

36 

1095 

Woollen     ..     ,.  * 

Worsted 

Linen         

2646 

1886 

•  Pari.  Pop.  no.  745  of  1860. 

We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scarcity 
of  Irish  coal  was  not  an  important  factor  in  the  retardation 
of  Irish  industrial  development.  Coal  could  at  all  times  be 
obtained  cheaper  from  England  than  from  the  existing 
Irish  collieries;  and  the  additional  price  that  the  Irish 
manufacturer  had  to  pay  for  coal  did  not  place  him  at  a 

^  Cunren.  Obivwaima  yoL  ii.  pp.  100  and  988. 
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seriouB  disadvantage  in  his  industry,  because  the  cost 
of  transport  was  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the 
article,  the  expense  incurred  for  fuel  was  but  a  small  part 
of  the  total  expenses  of  manufacture,  and  the  number  of 
factories  where  coal  was  employed  was  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  factories  in  Ireland. 

{d)  The  Fiscal  Policy  of  Vie  GavemmerU. 

The  Act  of  Union  reduced  and  assimilated  the  duties  on 
the  importation  of  British  goods  into  Ireland  and  of  Irish 
goods  into  Great  Britain.  Ftem  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
the  importation  of  Irish  goods  into  Great  Britain  had  been 
virtually  prohibited  by  the  high  duties  imposed,  while, 
during  the  same  period,  no  corresponding  discourage* 
ment  had  existed  on  the  importation  of  British  goods  into 
Irdand.  The  grant  of  firee  trade  in  1780  did  not  affect  the 
conditions  of  tht  cross-channel  trade.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  Pitt's  famous  commercial 
propositions  was  the  q»ening  of  this  trade  by  the  imposition 
of  uniform  duties  in  both  countries;  but  the  fear  of  the 
British  manufacturers  that  the  British  market  would  be- 
come flooded  with  cheap  Irish  goods  firustrated  Pitt's 
attempt.  In  the  next  fifteen  years  the  rdative  industrial 
condition  of  the  two  countries  had  changed;  and  the  British 
manufacturers  offered  no  opposition  to  the  Act  of  Union, 
which  contained  practically  the  same  provisions  with  r^ard 
to  the  cross-channel  trade  as  the  commercial  propositions 
which  they  had  so  strenuously  oppoaed.  The  Irish  manu- 
fiscturers,  on  the  contrary,  who  approved  of  the  commer- 
cial propositions,  presented  nmnerous  petitions  against  the 
Act  of  Union.  In  both  cases  the  wish  of  the  British  manu- 
foetnrers  was  respected;  the  measure  of  which  they  dis- 
approved was  abandoned,  and  the  measure  of  which  they 
approved  was  passed.^ 

^  For  falkr  dBtaili  of  the  pn-Unkm  ffacal  poliey  lee  the  Miibot's  Seomomk  Bidory 
0tIrdmdimtk§S49mit$^mik  CfnlMry  pp.  57-^  and  lfiO-173  and  Beonomie  Uidanf  of  Irdtmd 
<»  IW  Ei^mmlk  Cmitmrf  pp.  173-181  and  S8S-S60. 
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The  commercial  clause  of  the  Act  of  Uoion  is  so  impoctukt 
that  we  reprint  it  at  length: 

"That  it  be  the  sixth  article  of  Union,  that  His  Majesty's 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  from  and  after 
the  1st  day  of  January  1801,  be  entitled  to  the  same  pri- 
vileges, and  be  on  the  same  footing,  as  to  encouragements 
and  bounties,  on  the  like  articles  being  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  either  country,  respectively,  and  gene- 
rally in  respect  of  trade  and  navigation  in  all  ports  and 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies;  and 
that  in  all  treaties  made  by  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  with  any  foreign  power,  His  Majesty's  subjects 
of  Ireland  shall  have  the  same  privileges,  and  be  oo  the  mmt 
footing,  as  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  Great  Britain: 

"That,  from  the  Ist  day  of  January  1801,  all  prohibitions 
and  bounties  on  the  export  of  articles,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture,  of  either  country,  to  the  other,  shall  cease 
and  determine;  and  that  the  said  articles  shall  thenceforth 
be  exported  from  one  country  to  the  other,  without  duty 
or  bounty  on  such  export: 

"That  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  either  country  (not  hereinafter  enumerated  as  subject 
to  specific  duties),  shall  from  thenceforth  be  imported  into 
each  country  from  the  other,  free  from  duty,  other  than 
such  countervailing  duties  on  the  several  articles  enumerated 
in  the  schedule  No.  I  A  and  B,  hereunto  annexed,  as  are 
therein  specified,  or  to  such  other  countervailing  duties  as 
shall  hereafter  be  imposed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided;  and  that, 
for  the  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  Union,  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  schedule  Xo.  II.  hereunto  annexed,  shall 
be  subject  on  importation  into  each  country  from  the  other, 
to  the  duties  specified  in  the  said  schedule  No.  11.,  and  the 
woollen  manufactures,  known  by  the  names  of  Old  and  New 
Drapery,  shall  pay,  on  importation  into  each  country  from 
the  other,   the  duties  now  payable  on  importation  into 


md 
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Ireland;  salt  and  hopSf  on  importaticm  into  Irdand  from 
Great  Britain,  duties  not  exceeding  those  whieh  are  now 
paid  on  importation  into  Ireland;  and  ooal8»  on  importation 
into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  shall  be  subject  to  burthmt 
not  exceeding  those  to  which  they  are  now  aubject: 

'*That  calicoes  and  muslins  shall,  on  their  importation 
into  either  country  from  the  other,  be  subject  and  liable  to 
the  duties  now  payable  on  the  same  on  the  importation 
thereof  from  Great  Britain  into  Ireland,  until  the  5th  day 
of  January  1806;  and  from  and  after  the  said  day,  the  said 
duties  shall  be  annually  reduced,  by  equal  proportions  as 
near  as  may  be  in  each  year,  so  as  that  the  said  duties  shall 
stand  at  ten  per  centum  from  and  after  the  5th  day  of 
January  1816,  until  the  5th  day  of  January  1821,  and  that 
cotton  yam  and  cotton  twist  shaU,  on  their  importation 
farto  either  country  firom  the  other,  be  subject  and  liable 
to  the  duties  now  payable  upon  the  same  on  the  importation 
thefeof  from  Great  Britain  into  Ireland,  until  the  5th  day 
of  January,  1806,  and  from  and  after  the  said  day  the 
said  duties  shall  be  annually  reduced  by  equal  proportions 
as  near  as  may  be  in  each  year,  so  that  all  duties  shall  cease 
on  the  said  articles  firom  and  after  the  5th  day  of  January, 
1816: 

'*That  any  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  either  country,  which  are  or  may  be  subject  to  internal 
duty,  or  to  duty  on  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed, 
may  be  made  subject,  on  their  importation  into  each  coun* 
try  respectively  fitom  the  other,  to  such  countervailing  duty 
as  shall  appear  to  be  just  and  reasonaUe  in  respect  of  such 
internal  duty  or  duties  on  the  materials;  and  that  for  the 
said  purposes  the  articles  specified  in  the  said  schedule 
No.  I.  A  and  B  shall  be  subject  to  the  duties  set  forth 
therein,  liable  to  be  taken  off,  diminished,  or  increased, 
in  the  manna  herein  specified;  and  that,  upon  the  export 
of  the  said  articles  from  each  country  to  the  other  respect- 
ively, a  drawback  shall  be  given  equal  in  amount  to  the 

ST 
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oountervailing  duty  payable  on  sach  articles  on  the  import 
thereof  into  the  same  comitry  from  the  other;  and  that 
in  like  manner  in  future  it  shaU  be  competent  to  the  united 
Parliament  to  impose  any  new  or  additional  countervailing 
duties,  or  to  take  off,  or  diminish  such  existing  counter- 
vailing duties  as  may  appear,  on  like  principles,  to  be  just 
and  reasonable  in  respect  of  any  future  or  additional  internal 
duty  on  any  article  of  the  growth  ,produce,  or  manufacture 
of  either  country,  or  of  any  new  or  additional  duty  on  any 
materials  of  which  such  articles  may  be  composed,  or  of 
any  abatement  of  duty  on  the  sam^  and  that  when  any 
such  new  or  additional  countervailing  duty  shall  be  so 
imposed  on  the  import  of  any  article  into  either  country 
from  the  other,  a  drawback,  equal  in  amount  to  such 
countervailing  duty,  shall  be  given  in  like  manner  on  the 
export  of  every  such  article  respectivdy  firom  the  same 
country  to  the  othen 

'^That  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  either  country,  when  exported  through  the  other,  shall 
in  all  cases  be  exported  subject  to  the  same  ehaiges  as  if 
they  had  been  exported  directly  from  the  country  of  which 
they  were  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture; 

''That  all  duties  charged  on  the  import  of  foreign  or 
colonial  goods  into  either  country,  shall,  on  their  export  to 
the  other,  be  either  drawn  back,  or  the  amount,  if  any*  be 
retained,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  country  to 
which  they  shall  be  so  exported,  so  long  as  the  esqpaiditure  . 
of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  defrayed  by  proportional 
contribution:  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  shall 
extend  to  take  away  any  duty,  bounty,  or  prohibition* 
which  exkts  with  respect  to  com,  meid,  malt,  flour,  or 
biscuit;  but  that  all  duties,  bounties,  or  prohibitions,  on 
the  said  articles  may  be  rqpilated,  varied,  or  repealed* 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  united  Parliament  shall  deoA 
expedient*'. 
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SCHEDULE  I. 
TkU  Sdbfdiili  ecniaint  IA«  mkies  to  be  ehargtd  wUh  coanitrvaaing  duUiee. 

SCHEDULE  II. 

''Of  the  ariides  oharfed  with  the  duties  specified  upon  importation 
into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  respectively,  according  to  the  sixth 
article  of  Union  i 

Apparel 

Brass,  wrought 

Cahinet  ware       

Coaches  and  other  carriages 

Copper,  wrought 

Cottons,  other  than  calicoes  and  muslins 

Glass     I  Ten  pounds 

Haberdashery      ..  ..     f      p^  ^^^ 

Thi  plates,  wrought  iron  and  iiardware      [        on  the 

Gold  and  silver  lace,  gold  and  silver  thread,  halUon  i  |^^  vwAut  '* 

for  lace,  pearb,  and  spangles      

Paper,  stained 

Pottery 

Saddlery  and  other  manufactured  leather 

Silk  manufacture       

Stockings     

The  result  of  this  provision  of  the  Act  of  Union  was 
greatly  to  diminish  the  protection  which  Irish  industries 
had  theretofore  enjoyed,  and  of  which  they  stood  in  such 
urgent  need  on  account  of  their  comparatively  undeveloped 
condition.  Irish  industries  were  for  all  practical  purposes 
exposed  to  the  full  strength  of  British  competition,  because, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  ten  per  cent,  duties  were  scarcely  suffi« 
dent  to  counterbalance  the  many  advantages  of  other 
kinds  which  the  British  manufacturer  enjoyed,  and  were 
in  no  sense  preferential.  The  attainment  by  the  British 
manufacturer  of  this  superior  position  may  be  approxi- 
mately dated  by  the  chimge  of  attitude  to  which  we  have 
called  attention.  So  long  as  he  fdt  that  his  Irish  rival  was 
in  a  position  to  produce  as  cheaply  as  he  was,  he  bitterly 
opposed  the  opening  of  a  f^ee  trade  between  the  two  countries 
on  the  ground  that  the  British  markets  would  be  flooded 
with  Irish  goods;  but,  as  soon  as  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
long  period  of  preferential  legislation  he  had  enjoyed  had 
secured  him  in  a  position  where  he  could  defy  compe- 
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tition,  he  sought  the  opportunity  to  compete  with  the  Irish 
manufacturer  in  the  Irish  market.  The  fonner  danger  wu 
averted  hy  the  defeat  of  the  commercial  propositions;  and 
the  latter  advantage  was  secured  by  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  Union, 

From  the  time  of  the  Union  it  was  the  dehberate  policy 
of  the  British  manufacturer  to  swamp  the  Irish  market  and 
to  drive  his  Irish  competitor  out  of  business.  Any  circum- 
stance which  threatened  to  hinder  this  commercial  invasion 
was  bitterly  resented.  Thus,  widespread  alarm  was  aroused 
at  the  suggestion  that  the  growing  practice  of  raising  pubUc 
loans  for  Irish  purposes  in  England  would  create  such  an 
adverse  balance  of  exchange  as  to  cause  large  quantities 
of  Irish  goods  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain.'  The  fear 
was  however  unwarranted,  as  the  carefully  fostered  superior- 
ity of  the  British  capitalist  enabled  him  to  undersell  the 
Irish  in  the  Irish  market.  "In  spite  of  the  high  duties", 
we  read  in  1801,  "and  the  disadvantage  of  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, English  manufactures  of  all  kinds  except  liaea 
are  imported  into  Ireland,  and  sold  there  of  a  better  quality 
and  at  a  lower  price  than  those  of  the  country".*  Ten  years 
later  Sir  Henry  Parnell  complained  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  that,  "in  Ireland  every  effort  that  has  been  made  to  es- 
tablish manufactures  has  been  defeated  by  the  cheapness 
with  which  English  manufactures  can  be  sold  there".* 
The  anxiety  of  the  government  at  this  time  to  remove 
every  barrier  to  the  free  intercourse  between  the  two  coiw 
tries  is  evidenced  by  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Auckland  to 
Lord  Grenvillein  1806:  "The  Committee  of  Council  addressed 
yesterday  a  short  minute  to  the  Treasury,  recommending 
a  bill  to  be  brought  in  to  give  a  free  intercourse  and 
interchange  respecting  every  species  of  grain  betweoi 
Great   Britain    and    Ireland;    and    consequently    to    make 

■  Lord  Laudpnlalc,  Hinli  ta  Ihi  ManujaettLtrti  of  Ortat  Brisnn  an  At  Cm—t»mMtl 

6u  IrUh  Vttun.    Edinburgh  1E».  

'  Tht  Rtal  Com*  tf  Iht  Hifh  Fait  of  ExAamfi.    Dublin  1804. 
*  Svbitanei  o)  Ai  Sfiielut  of  Sv  B.  Ptrma  Bart  Londoa  1814. 
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a  ftorther  and  important  step  towaitb  the  completion  <rf  the 
Union^» 

In  the  twenty  yean  foUowing  the  Union  the  complaints 
of  distress  amongst  die  Irish  mamifaeturing  interests  were 
constant.  **The  present  oommereial  distress  of  this  countrj^^'t 
it  was  complained  in  1810»  **and  more  particularly  of  tihis 
metropolis,  afford  ample  and  mdandioly  material  for  dis* 
quietude.  In  the  memory  of  the  eldest  inhabitants  d 
Dublin,  a  period  of  more  general  distress  than  the  present 
can  scarcely  be  recoUectcd.***  Six  years  later  a  member  of 
the  Dublin  Society  complained  that  the  artisans  of  the  dty 
had  been  reduced  to  a  potato  diet,  and  referred  to  the  great 
difficulty  which  the  Dublin  operatives  in  the  textile  manu* 
ibctuies  experienced  in  finding  employment.*  In  the 
following  year  74,000  operatives  were  out  of  employment  in 
Dublin  alone.*  Ireland  obtained  but  a  ne^^Ue  share  of 
the  great  commercial  advantages  that  England  derived 
from  the  Napoleonic  War.  'The  chief  gain**  according  to 
Dr.  Cunningham*  *Vhidi  accrued  to  England  during  the 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Wars  was  the  monopdy 
which  she  practically  secured  of  the  shipping  of  the  worid. 
The  United  States  was  a  real  competit<M^  but  England 
attained  a  position  which  she  had  never  attained  before. 
Ireland  however  had  little  or  no  mercantile  marine;  the 
profits  of  the  carrying  trade,  and  of  the  trade  with  distant 
countries,  was  not  for  her.  What  she  could  do  was  to  provide 
fbr  the  victualling  of  vessels,  as  wdl  as  to  flimish  supplies 
of  saildoth;  the  Irish  salt  beef,  which  ships  obtained  at 
Cork,  had  a  high  reputation,  but  a  certain  new  activity  in 
these  trades  was  almost  the  only  advantage  which  accrued 
to  Irdand  from  the  great  commereiid  monopcrfy  by  which 
England  gained  so  much**.* 

*  FcrUM4  Mas  ToL  riU  p.  151. 

*  a  A0H/ag«^«tolft«CW«Mf  fl/HUA^Mitf  Du^nmaftiU  Irith  TfmUn  DubHalSlO. 

*  9mf99*titm»  S^J^mHud  to  tlu  C«iM«lirtl»Mi  •/  tJu  NobaUg  tU,  of  Irdamd  by  a  M«mber 
id  Uw  Dublin  Socieiy  Dublin  ISie. 

*  John  BfcOuire,  A  Ptmn  «/  Qmmti  oaU  PfrpeHui  Emplcfwmi,  elc  Dublin  1817. 

*  Oromik  of  Em^itk  iniuttrf  #  Cmmmtm  toL  iu  p.  SML 
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Every  year  that  passed  accentuated  the  inequality  that 
existed  between  the  British  and  Irish  manufacturers.  '^At 
the  Union'*,  it  was  stated  in  1818,  *i;he  calico  trade  enjoyed  a 
protecting  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  over  and  above 
twelve  pence  hal^nny  a  yard  square;  one  penny  a  yard  of 
the  duty  was  to  be  taken  off  every  year,  the  ad  valorem 
duty  remains;  in  1800  we  had  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin 
19  printing .  calico  manufactories  employing  1200  persons; 
in  1818  there  are  four  employing  about  120  persons.    In 
1800  we  made  cloth  of  the  finest  and  most  durable  kind; 
Balbriggan  employed  near  two  thousand  persons;  the  sound 
of  the  shuttle  was  heard  throughout  the  Liberty — ^in  1818 
we  make  thin  reduced  doth  at  five  pence  per  yard;  no 
furniture  cloth:  Balbriggan  almost  a  desert,  and  the  Liberty 
silent — ^its  Protestant  inhabitants  have  fled  to  America. 
Again  in  1800  we  had  17  paper  mills  employing  2000  peojde; 
we  have  now  5.  Other  manufactories  have  suffered  in  pro- 
portion.   Nothing  in  fact  can  secure  even  our  home  con« 
sumption,  but  high  protecting  duties;  large  drawbacks,  and 
high  bounties  may  give  us  an  export."^    ^^It  is  obvious" 
wrote  O'Driscoll  five  years  later,  "that  the  Union  destroyed 
all  the  weak  and  feeble  manufactures  of  the  country;  all 
those  which  required  the  shelter  of  the  walls  of  Parliament 
and  the  constant  superintendence  of  a  close  and  anxious 
concern.  The  Union  stripped  them  of  all  this,  and  exposed 
them  suddenly  to  the  visitation  of  a  rude  and  withering 
competition  with  the  manufactures  of  England;  or  to  what 
was  quite  as  bad,  a  competition  impending  and  in  view. 
The  Union  also,  by  increasing  the  number  of  absentees, 
withdrew  the  consumer,  and  left  the  fruit  of  industry  to 
rot  upon  the  groimd......   The  Union  destroyed  the  feeble 

manufactures  of  the  south."' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  period  indicated  for  the  contin- 
uance of  Union  duties  the  Irish  manufEMsturers  displayed 

^  A  Freeman*i  Letter  to  Ike  SL  Horn.  MoUfi  Fed,  Dublin  1818. 
'  View  of  Ireland,  roL  i.  pp.  839-38. 
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oonsiderable  aiudety  about  their  lapse.  As  early  as  1817 
the  woollen  manufacturers  had  seen  Peel  with  a  view  to 
procuring  their  extension;  and  in  1810  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  government  from  the  ^'manufacturers  of  the 
City  of  Dublin  engaged  in  woollen,  worsted,  stuff,  silk, 
cotton,  iron  and  various  other  branches  of  trade",  praying 
for  the  continuance  of  the  duties.  In  the  following  year  the 
'^spinners,  manufacturers,  bleachers,  and  printers  of  cotton 
in  .the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Belfast'*  represented  to 
the  government  that  the  abrogation  of  the  duties  would  be 
**ruinous"  to  their  interests;  and  the  cotton  manufacturers 
of  the  whole  of  Ireland  petitioned  in  the  same  sense.  The 
Dublin  woollen  manufacturers  were  anxious  that  the  woollen 
industry  should  be  ^^popularized",  as  the  linen  had  been 
in  the  previous  century.^  These  representations  were  not 
without  effect;  for  in  1820  the  government  decided  that 
the  duties  should  not  be  inomediately  abolished,  but  should 
be  gradually  reduced.  An  act  was  accordingly  passed 
providing  that  the  duties  should  remain  at  ten  per  cent, 
until  the  81st  of  December  1825,  and  that  they  should 
then  be  decreased  by  four  equal  quinquennial  reductions, 
and  should  finally  cease  in  1840.'  If  this  act  had  not  been 
repealed,  the  Irish  manufacturer  would  have  had  a  reason- 
able period  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  competition  which 
he  might  expect  to  meet  on  the  abolition  of  the  duties; 
and,  in  fact,  many  manufacturers  increased  their  establish- 
ments  on  account  of  the  preference  in  the  Irish  market 
which  the  act  apparently  guaranteed.  The  feeling  produced 
by  the  act  in  En^and  was  however  very  different;  the 
English  manufacturers  felt  that  they  had  been  cheated  of 
the  valuable  Irish  market  which  they  had  been  anxiously 
preparing  to  flood  with  English  goods;  and  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  classes  commenced  an  agitation  against 
the  continuance  of  the  duties.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
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nfwly  founded  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  ' 
protest  against  what  it  considered  the  backward  step  of 
the  legislattire.  It  was  the  resolution  passed  on  this  oc- 
casion that  gave  the  Manchester  School  its  nanoe.' 

Conseqiiently  the  subject  of  the  Union  duties  wps  raised 
in  the  following  session  of  parliament,  when  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  various  matters  connected 
with  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  This  commission  received  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  dealing  with  the  protecting  duties, 
and  issued  several  bulky  reports.  It  is  interesting  to  examine 
the  evidence  which  was  given,  as  it  shows  that  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  classes  in  Ireland  were  unanimously 
o[^sed  to  any  departure  from  the  provisions  of  the  a«t 
of  1820. 

Mr.  Wilians,  the  largest  woollen  manufacturer  in  Ireland, 
strongly  urged  that  the  removal  of  the  duties  should  be 
gradual,  as  the  industry  was  still  only  in  its  infancy;  and 
Mr.  Houghton,  another  large  woollen  manufacturer,  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  the  manufacture  would  be  ruined  by  the 
removal  of  the  duties.  Mr.  Wright,  a  hat  manufacturer, 
rtated  that  he  thought  the  abolition  of  the  duties  "would 
entirely  annihilate  a  great  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  king- 
dom"; Mr.  Leland,  another  hat  manufacturer,  stated  that 
he  had  closed  down  the  greater  part  of  his  factory  in  1820 
in  the  belief  that  the  duties  would  be  abolished  the  following 
year,  but  that  he  had  reopened  it  on  the  passing  of  the  act 
continuing  the  duties;  and  it  was  stated  by  other  witnesses 
that  the  felt  hat  manufacture  of  county  Wicklow  could  not 
survive  if  unrestricted  English  competition  were  allowed. 
Mr.  John  Duffy,  a  calico  printer,  had  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  his  manufactory  would  be  "totally  abandoned"  if  the 
duties  were  removed,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  fresh  capital 
had  been  invested  in  the  cotton  industry  in  reliance  on  the 
act  of  1820.  This  gentleman  further  said  that  Irish  business- 
men had  no  idea  that  the  review  which  the  Union  duties 
>  PalgimTfl,  Ditliimmy  «/  PMical  Xamemt.  ut.  UkacbHtai  SdunL 
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were  to  reodve  in  1890  necessarily  entailed  their  abolition* 
"We  never  understood  that  the  duties  were  to  die  a  natural 
death  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years;  we  had  always  a 
different  feeling. •••  The  express  conviction  upon  my 
mind,  and  that  of  many  with  whom  I  have  conv^sed,  is 
that  at  the  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  Union  the 
manufaelures  would  be  reviewed,  and  that  it  was  expected 
they  would  require  fdrther  protection.'*  Mr.  Orr,  another 
calico  printer,  was  asked  whether,  it  the  duties  were  abol- 
ished, he  would  be  able  to  carry  on  his  btudness;  his  reply 
was:  *^I  would  abandon  it  entirely,  so  completely  convinced 
am  I  that  it  would  be  attended  with  the  total  destruction 
of  our  manufacture;  when  the  duties. are  reduced  to  five 
per  cent,  it  will  not  be  worth  wtdie  to  follow  the  business; 
the  present  act  allows  us  time  to  prepare  for  withdrawing 
our  capitals**.  Mr.  Williams,  a  glass  manufacturer,  stated 
that  the  repeal  of  the  duties  would  **entirely  annihilate** 
his  trade,  while  Mr.  Donovan,  another  glass  manufacturer, 
complained  that  the  trade  generally  were  conducting  their 
business  in  reliance  on  the  continuance  of  the  duties.  Mr. 
Robinson,  owner  of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works  in  Dublin, 
said,  **I  could  never  carry  on  the  mill  at  any  time  in  compe- 
tition  with  the  English  without  protection**;  and  told  the 
commission  that  the  abolition  of  the  duties  in  1890  was 
never  contemplated  by  Irish  business  men: — 'Srhenever 
the  subject  was  started  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  be 
either  extended  or  modified.**^ 

Equally  emphatic  opinions  were  expressed  by  the  Dublin 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  1891  the  Chamber  had  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  a  sudden  removal  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
duties  to  the  manufacturers  of  Ireland  would  be  ^'productive 
of  consequences  deeply  injurious^  and  in  many  cases  ruinous 
to  an  important  portion  thereof.**'   Two    years  later  the 
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coundl  reiterated  the  opinion:  "Your  council  were  1 
insensible  to  the  various  advantages  of  which  the  extinction 
of  international  duties  and  a  freedom  of  commercial  inter- 
course must  be  productive;  they  nevertheless  conceived 
that  those  advantages,  great  as  they  confessedly  are,  might 
be  too  dearly  purchased  by  such  a  sacrifice  of  our  manu- 
facturing interests,  as  an  abrupt  and  unexpected  dis- 
continuance of  protection  would  be  likely  to  involve.  The 
validity  of  the  protection  afforded  by  those  duties  could 
not  be  questioned  by  your  council  in  defiance  of  the  unani- 
mous and  concurrent  testimony  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  principal  manufactures  of  this  country,  who  oould 
scarcely  be  mistaken  on  a  point  essentially  connected  with 
their  practical  observations  and  immediate  interests.  The 
Irish  manufacturer,  excluded  as  by  an  impassable  barrier 
from  the  British  markets,  ought  not  upon  slight  grounds 
at  least  to  be  deprived  of  the  limited  and  temporary  pos- 
session of  his  own,  which  he  held  by  a  legislative  tenure."' 
In  1822  the  Limerick  Chamber  of  Commerce  resolved  that 
"it  would  not  be  prudent  at  present  to  make  any  further 
modification  in  the  present  protecting  duties  thsin  those 
proposed  by  the  late  act."' 

The  general  feeling  in  the  country  even  outside  commercial 
circles  seems  to  have  been  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the 
duties.  "Take  off  the  protecting  duties",  wrote  Lord 
Blessington,  "and  Ireland  will  be  filled  with  the  manu- 
factures of  England."*  "It  has  long  been  asserted  and  be- 
lieved that  the  Irish  manufacturers,  not  being  able  to  cope 
with  those  of  England,  would  be  ruined  by  the  influx  of 
Enghsh  articles  if  it  were  not  for  these  protecting  duties."* 
The  only  expressions  of  a  contrary  opinion  were  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  duties  were  not  high  enough,  and  that, 
S3  they  were  ineffective  to  protect  Irish  industry  agunst 

1  Rrparl  ef  CohmS  o/  0»iH«  Chamttr  of  Commwrt  1833. 

*  ^imrlA  Arporf  o/  Rmtiiu  Onrnmiuitrntti  183S  App.  SS, 

*  Obirrvalimt  M  tlu  StiOt  ol  Irtland.  Loodon  1S23. 
■  A  UUtr  to  Sir  John  I/itoport  Barl.  bj  Hibenncun.  Dublin  1831. 
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competition,  they  might  as  well  be  abolished,  as 
th^re  was  no  hope  of  their  being  increased.^ 

It  would  appear  surprising  that  a  commission  of  inquiry 
could  disregard  such  weighty  and  unanimous  evidence,  if 
it  were  not  abundantly  dear  that  the  inquiry  was  conducted, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information,  but  of  stating 
preconceived  conclusions.  It  is  quite  plain  to  anyone  who  reads 
the  verbatim  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  appendices 
to  the  reports  of  the  inquiry  that  the  Irish  witnesses  were 
not  examined,  but  cross  examined.  The  only  witness  who 
was  not  cross  examined — and  he  was  led — ^was  the  secretary 
of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  opinions 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  commissioners.  When 
we  remember  that  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  the  body  which  led  the  English  opposition  to  the 
retention  of  the  duties,  it  must  seem  somewhat  unfair 
that  the  representative  of  that  body  should  have  been 
accorded  exclusive  con^deration  by  the  commission. 

One  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which 
this  important  inquiry  was  conducted.  The  commissioners 
in  their  fourth  report  recommended  the  immediate  cessati  jn 
of  the  duties  on  all  dasses  of  goods  that  were  not  manu- 
factiured  in  Ireland.  This  was  a  reasonable  recommendation, 
as  the  existence  of  a  protective  duty  on  a  commodity  not 
manufactured  in  the  country  simply  had  the  effect  of  raising 
the  price  on  the  consumer  without  conferring  any  corres- 
ponding advantage  on  the  producer.  The  commissioners 
were  however  unwise  enough  to  draw  up  a  schedule  which 
purported  to  enumerate  all  the  commodities  that  came  within 
this  dass,  and  in  this  schedule  they  induded  the  very 
important  artide  of  new  drapery.  The  following  extract 
from  a  memorial  presented  by  the  manufacturers  of  new 
drapery  speaks  for  itself:  "^They  have  great  cause  to  regret 

*  ODfiieolL  HfVMW  «/  tk$  Emimm  talM  k/ort  ik$  Iritk  C9mmmm  DaUfai  1885. 
ODiJiooD  Vim  9f  inUmdMAn^oa  1888  roL  Ip.  5&  An  Jmfmrtml  Bwmm  «/  lU  Tmi 
Cmu4t  9l  KxitHmg  Iruk  Mi$^,  Dublin  1888.  IIm  only  Irish  writer  of  importucA  who 
Ur^mnd  tfMnpedo(tfMdutMtwMQ«of8oEnmfaiil  l>i/iM««/llU/rM*.I>abUiiI885. 
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that  such  recommendation  was  adopted  without  the  e 
ination  of  any  persons  immediately  concerned  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  articles,  and  that  it  did  not  come  to 
your  knowledge  that  several  persons  are  resident  in  Dublin 
having  considerable  capitals  embarked  therein.  Memo- 
rialists beg  to  state  that  the  proposed  measure,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  be  tantamount  to  a  total  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  stuff  goods,  and  would  in  a  short  time  destroy 
that  manufacture  in  Ireland, . . .  Figured  twills  and  printed 
stuffs  being  articles  of  recent  introduction  considerable 
efforts  have  been  made  in  Ireland  to  estabUsh  the  manu- 
facture, which  has  been  attended  with  heavy  expense,  and 
is  now  in  a  state  of  progressive  advancement  and  improve- 
ment." The  commissioners,  in  a  supplement  to  their  fourth 
report,  admitted  their  ignorance  of  such  a  manufacture 
in  Ireland,  and  recommended  that  it  should  be  accorded 
the  limited  measure  of  protection  that  was  recommended 
in  the  case  of  the  manufacture  of  old  drapery.* 

Enough  has  been  said  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of 
the  information  and  impartiality  of  this  commission.  We 
now  pass  to  its  actual  recommendations  concerning  the 
protecting  duties,  which  are  contained  in  the  second  and 
fourth  reports  which  it  issued.  The  second  report  dealt 
with  various  minor  matters  relating  to  customs,  and  was 
on  the  whole  unexceptionable.  It  recommended,  for  example, 
that  all  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  and  colonial 
goods  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  equalized, 
and  that  such  goods  should  be  carried  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  as  coastwise  traffic.  Various  suggestions  were 
also  made  regarding  countervailing  duties  when  the  excise 
was  different  in  the  two  countries.  It  was  the  fourth 
report  that  dealt  directly  with  the  Union  duties.  The 
commissioners  recommended  in  the  first  place  that  all 
duties  should  be  discontinued  in  the  case  of  articles  not 
manufactured  in  Ireland;  this,  as  we  said  above,  was  t 

>  SufpUaiKit  U  FovHt  KepeH  af  finnw  CrwHtunnwi  1833. 
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oeptiODAble.  They  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  case 
of  goods  manufactured  in  both  countries,  and  recommended 
that  existing  duties  should  be  reduced  by  annual  steps 
until  they  were  completely  extinguished  in  1829.  In  this 
they  went  directly  against  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  manufae- 
turers.  We  have  seen  for  example  the  strong  opinions  ex* 
pressed  by  Messrs  Willans  and  Houghton,  the  two  leaders  of 
the  wooUen  industry.  This  is  how  the  commissioners  dealt 
with  that  evidence:  ''The  present  state  of  the  two  estab* 
lishments  of  Messrs  Willans  and  Messrs  Houghton 
cmmnce  us  that  a  system  of  improvement  has  b^un, 
and  we  are  equally  convinced  that  this  tendency  of  un« 
provement  would  be  materially  promoted  by  the  oper* 
ation  of  that  incitement  which  can  only  be  derived  firom 
competition."^ 

Parliament  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  recommendations 
of  the  commission  into  effect.  An  act  was  passed  in  1888, 
providing  that  the  duties  oa  all  articles  not  manufactured 
in  Ireland  should  cease  on  the  10th  of  October  of  that  year, 
and  that  the  duties  on  other  articles  should  be  reduced 
annually  until  1829.'  The  anxiety  of  parliament  to  give 
effect  to  the  recommendations  of  its  advisers  on  this  oc« 
canon  is  in  flingii]iM>  contrast  to  the  ne^edt  with  which 
it  treated  the  innumerable  recommendations  of  royal 
commissions  and  select  committees  that  pubUe  money 
should  be  advanced  for  the  reclamation  ol  waste  lands  and 
other  works  of  public  utility  in  Ireland.  But  even  this 
rapid  reduction  of  the  duties  protecting  Irish  industry  was 
not  sufficient  for  a  parUament  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
Imaen  jaite.  In  the  following  session  even  the  reduced 
duties  were  abolished,  and  the  British-Irish  trade  put  on 
the  footing  of  coastwise  trade.* 

If  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  conduct  of  the  Re- 
venue Commissioners  be  correct,  can  it  be  suggested  that 


^  Steoimi  mtd  Fmrik  MtporU  of  Rotmrnt  Commiuioimi  1932. 
>  4  Qm.  IV.  c  SO. 
*  6  Qm.  IV.  c  a. 
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the  following  comment  of  Joha  O'Coiinell,  writing  on 
of  the  Repeal  Association  in  1848,  was  exaggerated  or  unjust? 
"In  the  twenty  years  that  elapsed  'ere  the  commercial 
arrangements  of  the  Union  were  reconsidered  in  1821,  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland  may  at  the  best  be  said  to  liave 
dragged  on  a  precarious  and  sickly  existence  rather  than 
to  have  maintained,  much  less  improved,  the  vigour  that 
had  marked  their  early  growth  before  1800.  They  were  no 
longer  formidable,  yet  the  cruel  spirit  of  commercial  mono- 
poly was  not  to  be  satisfied  so  long  as  any  vitahty  remained; 
and.  though  the  cries  of  the  perishing  artisans  of  Ireland 
did,  by  some  strange  chance,  reach  the  ears  of  the  English 
ParUament  in  1820,  and  procure  some  extension  of  the  time 
originally  niarked  out  for  ttie  duration  of  the  Union  duties, 
yet  in  the  very  next  year  a  commission  was  appointed,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  find  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  them,  and 
on  its  report  their  doom  was  scaled,  and  they  were  got 
rid  of  with  as  much  haste  as  decency  at  all  allowed."' 

One  cannot  help  feehng  that  Irish  interests  were  not 
sufficiently  studied  by  this  commission,  and  that  this  very 
important  step  in  the  commercial  history  of  Ireland  was 
hurried  through  in  an  unsatisfactory  and  unseemly  manner. 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Irish  manufacturing  and 
trading  community  believed  that  the  duties  would  not  be 
suffered  to  expire  in  1820,  and  it  was  commonly  rumoured 
that  Castlcreagh  had  promised  in  his  speech  on  the  Union 
that  the  duties  would  only  be  reduced  when  Irish  manu- 
factures were  in  a  position  to  compete  with  British.'  It  cannot 
be  suggested  that  this  condition  was  fulfilled  in  1824; 
indeed  the  evidence  is  unanimous  that,  owing  to  the  greater 
capital  at  his  command  and  to  the  superior  processes  which 
he  had  adopted,  the  British  manufacturer  was  in  a  positiw 
to  undersell  the  Irish  in  a  free  market.  As  early  as  1814  it 
was  complained  that  even  with  the  aid  of  the  protecting 
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duties  the  Irish  doth  manufacturers  could  not  sell  their 
goods  as  cheap  as  the  British.^ 

The  fact  is  that  the  duties  were  protective  in  the  strict 
sense,  and  were  in  no  way  preferential.  So  great  was  the 
superiority  enjoyed  by  the  British  manufacturer  over  the 
Irish,  that  a  nominal  equality  between  them  was  tanta- 
mount  to  a  real  superiority  for  the  former.  Amongst  other  ad- 
vantages  which  the  British  manufacturer  enjoyed  were  more 
abundant  capital,  better  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  trades, 
the  existence  of  supplementary  employment  for  women 
and  children  which  tended  to  lower  the  skilled  workmen's 
minimum  living  wage,  cheaper  coal,  and,  above  all,  many 
years,  or  rather  centuries,  of  protective  and  encouraging 
legislation.  The  opening  of  free  trade  between  these  two 
countries,  which  stood  on  such  different  industrial  planes, 
operated  simply  to  confer  a  preference  on  the  more  de- 
veloped. As  Beaumont  remarked,  **the  industry,  which 
despotism  ruined  so  rajndly,  does  not  always  revive  with 
freedom;  for,  if  it  cannot  exist  without  freedom,  it  is  not 
freed(»n  which  oreates  it,  and,  in  order  that  it  may  be  reborn 
and  developed,  many  other  conditions  are  essential.'*'  It 
may  be  suggested  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Revenue 
Commissioners  were  dictated,  not  by  industrial,  but  by 
financial  considerations.  Colour  is  lent  to  this  view  by  the 
passage  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  where  it  b  stated 
that  ^*a  large  proportion  of  the  business  of  the  department 
of  customs  in  Ireland  arose  from  the  collection  of  the  Union 
duties,  though  they  were  not  in  a  proportionate  degree 
productive  to  the  revenue."*  It  may  also  be  suggested  that 
the  abolition  of  the  cross-channd  duties  was,  in  the  view  of 
the  framers  of  the  Act  of  Union,  the  lo|peal  sequel  to  the 
Union  of  the  British  and  Irish  exchequers.^  But  thb  does 
not  help  matters;  it  rather  impales  us  upon  the  horns  of 

1  JohaEdwud.  Th*  IfUmmU  H  ^rtUmi  IhMki  ISU. 

*  VlfUmdt  SocmU  toL  it  p.  113. 

*  J^ovrflk  S§foH  of  Bmrnm  Commi$9ionert  1822, 

*  F.  M.  C.  p.  7. 
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a  dilemma.  If  the  duties  were  abolished  for  revenue  "J 
poses,  it  may  be  said  that  tlie  financial  productiveness 
or  symmetry  of  a  united  kingdom  should  not  be  attained 
at  the  expense  of  the  industrial  decay  of  one  of  its  parts; 
while  if  the  duties  were  abolished  for  industrial  purposes 
it  may  be  said  that  the  industry  of  the  stronger  coBtracting 
party  should  not  be  benefited  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
the  weaker. 

The  predictions  of  the  manufacturers  in  1822  seem  to 
have  been  justified  by  the  result.  We  could  quote  innumer- 
able opinions  expressed  by  well  informed  Irishmen  of  the 
period  that  the  manufactures  of  the  country  were  grievously 
injured  by  the  repeal  of  the  duties;  but  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  a  few  representative  ones.  We 
read  that  in  1830,  "Ireland  imports  from  England  fifteen 
nineteenths  of  the  manufactures  of  all  kinds  consumed  in 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  leather  and  linen  alone."^ 
In  18S1  the  I^ord  Mayor,  Sheriff,  Commons  and  Citizens 
of  Dublin  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  which  it  was  stated  that,  "the  decline  in  the  state  of 
manufacturing  pursuits  has  rapidly  increased  within  these 
few  years,  and  particularly  from  the  period  when  different 
legislative  enactments  took  place,  promoting  the  importation 
into  this  country  of  British  and  foreign  manufactures 
generally;  and  your  petitioners  must  therefore  mainly 
attribute  the  effects  which  have  followed  to  the  causes 
which  have  preceded  them."*  In  the  same  year  the  master 
manufacturers  of  Dublin  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  industrial  depression,  and  the  committee,  which 
examined  many  witnesses,  attributed  the  manufacturing 
distress  to  "the  sudden  and  unexpected  repeal  of  the  pro- 
tecting duties,  which  by  the  act  of  1820  were  to  have  been 
progressively  decreased  and  not  finally  to  have  ceased  until 
1840,  so  as  to  have  given  time  to  the  Irish  manufacturer 

,    A  Dnnonitralum  Ikal  Ortal  BrUaim  and  /nlond  he 
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to  oompete  with  GiMt  Britain/'^    These  exprewioos  of 
opiakm  amply  rcfleeted  those  of  the  whole  Irish  public.' 

A  few  yean  later  we  find  a  very  important  confirmation 
of  the  view  that  the  repeal  of  the  duties  had  i»oved  the 
ruin  of  Irish  industry*  ^^Under  the  now  exploded  system 
of  bounties  and  protecting  duties"*  we  read  in  the  Second 
Report  of  Drummond's  Railway  Commission^  **many  new 
manufaetures  sprang  up;  but»  not  being  the  natural  growth 
of  circumstances  favourable  to  their  establishment,  most 
of  them  gradually  disappeared,  as  soon  as  the  undue  cncour* 
agement  whidi  had  created  and  stimulated  than  was 
withdrawn/'*  This  statement  is  important,  as  it  is  the 
utteranoe  of  those  who,  while  profoundly  disai^roving 
of  protecting  duties,  could  not  deny  that  they  had  in  fact 
stimulated  Irish  industry  while  they  were  in  force.  The 
Second  Repeal  Priie  Bsny  stated  that  ^^e  repeal  of  the 
protecting  duties  •  • .  has  unquestionably  been  attended 
with  the  ruin  of  a  great  number  of  our  once  prosperous 
establishments  ;***  and  Isaac  Butt  lectured  his  students  in 
Trinity  College  in  favour  of  protecting  duties  for  Irish 
industey.*  A  good  example  of  the  mentality  of  the  orthodox 
economist  b  to  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  which,  while  admit- 
ting that  free  trade  ruined  Irish  industry,  rejoices  in  the  fact, 
as  an  iDustration  of  the  eoonomie  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.* 

Of  course  the  most  direct  and  serious  evil  whidi  the  repeal 
of  the  duties  inflicted  on  Irish  industry  was  the  power 
which  it  conferred  on  the  British  mannfSMsturer  to  flood  the 
Irish  market,  ^inoe  the  abolition  of  these  dirties  the  ESng- 
lishman  has  had  complete  command  of  our  market.  The 
instances  are  many  in  which  attempts  in  Ireland  to  restore 
some  waning  or  perished  manufacture  have  been  crushed 


1  A  iMm  to  Emi  Ortf  bj  ImmIImb  Shna.  DobliB  1881. 
a  /Miai. 

*  Smotid  Rtppri  o/  Anyway  CamimmUmtn  188T  p.  0. 
«  Steimi  Mtpml  Friu  Entiy,  Dublin  1846  p.  98. 

*  Imac  Butt.   FftUetiom  to  Bomo  Indmtrf.  Dublin  1848. 

*  FMtB  and  ArgummUt  /or  lk$  Rtftd  of  tko  Vnium  Esmmmti,   Dublin  1843. 
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by  means  of  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  prc^t  which  the 
superior  wealth  of  the  English  capitalist  enabled  him  to 
make,  to  undersell  his  rash  Irish  competitor."^  '^Your 
legislature  k^t  up  commercial  restrictions  only  till  Irish 
trade  and  commerce  were  forcibly  crushed^  and  the  capital 
which  ought  to  have  sustained  them  effectually  secured 
to  England.  Then,  when  the  current  of  trade  was  established 
— ^Irish  raw  produce  to  England — ^English  manufactures 
to  Ireland — ^Englishmen  offered  us  ^free  trade*.  It  is  not 
more  free  trade  but  less  free  trade  that  Irdand  wants  now. 
Your  restricted  trade  made  Irishmen  bankrupt,  but  your 
free  trade  is  sweeping  them  into  their  graves.'*'  The  repeal 
of  the  duties  also  operated  to  keep  English  capital  out  of 
Ireland.  ^^There  are  some  English  capitalists  who  have 
mills  here,  but  they  settled  here  at  a  time  when  by  a  system 
of  differential  duties  trade  between  England  and  Irdand 
was  impeded  . . .  English  capitalists  will  establish  factories 
in  France,  Austria,  and  Belgium,  because  the  tarifb  of 
these  countries  secure  them  higher  returns  than* English 
competition  allows."*  It  is  certain  that  the  introduction 
of  steam  navigation  greatly  increased  the  advantages  of 
the  English  manufacturers,  and  that  these  advantages 
were  still  further  increased  by  the  spread  of  the  railway 
system.^  Daniel  O'Connell  is  stated  to  have  said  that  the 
first  measiu*e  of  an  independent  Irish  Parliament  would 
be  the  imposition  of  protecting  duties  of  25  per  cent.* 

We  shall  not  here  consider  the  effect  of  the  repeal  on 
the  particular  industries  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
in  the  preceding  section.  We  may  perhaps  remind  the 
reader  that  we  have  adduced  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  manufactures  suffered  severely 
fit>m  the  repeal  of  the  duties.  The  greater  part  ^f  the  frames 

^  John  O'ConneU  An  Argummt  for  Irdrnd,  DttUin  1847. 

*  Tht  Nation  March  1847. 

*  Kane,  JndiutnaL  Resowrei  of  Irdand  p.  980. 

*  Roport  of  Sdoet  CommiUse  on  StaU  of  Poor  1890  p.  16;  Soeond  Roport  of  R&iimaif 
Commis»ioneri  1837  p.  8 ;  Alton  The  EviU  of  Irdtmi  limerick  1841. 

*  X>«6ate  on  Ou  Ropodl  of  Ou  Union  1834  p.  8S. 
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employed  in  the  Dublin  hosiery  manufacture  were  thrown 
idle  and  sold  as  old  iron;^  the  Dublin  glass  works  and  salt 
works  were  ruined;  the  paper  manufacture  was  reduced 
to  about  one-third  of  its  former  extent;  and  six  or 
seven  sugar  factories  were  abandoned.*  The  Poor  Inquiry 
Commissioners  received  evidence  that  the  removal  of 
the  duties  had  been  most  injurious  from  representatives 
of  the  following  trades — calico-printers,  soapmakers ,  soap- 
boilers, cutlers,  glovers,  hatters,  ironfounders,  housesmiths, 
livery  fringe  manufacturers,  and  silk  manufacturers.* 
**The  industrial  history  of  Ireland  during  the  nineteenth 
century".  Miss  Murray  concludes,  ''shows  how  impossible 
it  was  for  Irish  manufacturers  to  compete  with  British, 
once  the  two  countries  were  commerdaUy  united,  and  all 
custom  duties  on  articles  going  from  one  country  to  the 
other  gradually  abolished.  It  also  shows  the  advisability 
of  a  country  possessed  of  Uttle  industrial  development 
fostering  and  protecting  its  infant  manufactures  until 
they-are  firmly  established,  in  order  to  prevent  them  being 
crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  competition  of  other  coun- 
tries. But  union  with  Great  Britain  necessitated  the  appli- 
cation of  the  new  free  trade  principles  to  Ireland  just  at  the 
time  when  Irish  industries  should  have  met  with  encour* 
agement  and  protection/'* 

{e)  The   DifficuUy   of   AeeumulaHng    Capital    Under    the 

Irish  Land  Lowe. 

If  the  conclusions  which  we  reached  in  the  last  section 
be  correct,  the  repeal  of  the  protecting  duties  played  an 
important  part  in  the  decay  of  Irish  industry.    Tlie  evil 

DttbliiilMO. 

*  JonaUian  Sinoo.  A  UUtr  to  Eari  OrM  Dublin  18S1. 
»  Poor  Imqmrg Comminim  App. a y<H 2 Emimf0 cm CornkkuHmu.  Oathb 

•tato  of  indiMitiT  in  Oork  in  1843  M6  Um  9pioA  0/  Aldormam  Brnfu  on  iho  Rtpmt  of  tho 
l^inoii  Dublin  IMS ;  ftDd  in  Dublin  in  1840  M6  Lm^er  L«np 
CMtafy  p.  183. 

*  Commortiol  Rdotiom  p.  S6L 
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effects  of  the  repeal  of  the  duties  were,  we  have  seen,  pri- 
marily owing  to  the  great  difference  in  the  development 
of  British  and  Irish  manufactures;  while  the  former  had 
reached  the  point  where  they  could  successfully  meet  all 
.  competition,  the  latter  were  still  in  a  state  of  comparative 
t  infancy.  We  must  now  prosecute  our  inquiry  a  step  further, 
and  endeavour  to  discover  the  reasons  for  this  disparity. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  reason  was  the  oppression    of 
Irish  industry  which  had  continued  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.    The  effect  of  the  hostile 
P  legislation  of  the  English,  and  afterwards  of  the  British 
[  parliament,  was  that  Irish  industrial  enterprise  had  been 
I  stunted  and  confined  within  narrow  bounds.    The  greater 
I  part  of  the  oppressive  legislation  had  however  been  repealed 
[  before  the  Union;  the  colonial  and  foreign  markets  were 
[  thrown  open  in  1780;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  British 
I  market  was  practically  thrown  open  by  the  Act  of  tJnioD 
itself.  How  was  it  then  that  Irish  industry  continued  to  be 
inferior  to  British?   The  answer  to  this  question  is  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  easy  for  the  industry  of  » 
country  that  had  been  artificially  discouraged  during  « 
I  k>ng  period  to  recover  its  prosperity  immediately  after 
[  the  removal  of  the  discouragements  under  which  it  had 
I  suffered.    The  results  of  the  oppression  were  cumulative; 
[  not  alone  had  the  operatives  of  the  country  lost  their  skill 
I  And  experience,  but  the  markets  had  been  acquired  by  the 
[  manufacturers  of  the  nation  in  whose  favour   the    legis- 
f  lation  had  been  enacted.    This  is  so  obvious  that  we  need 
I  not  labour  it.    In  the  second  place,  there  were  other  inde- 
[  .pendent  causes  which  made  it  peculiarly  difficult  for  Ire- 
I  land  to  recover  this  lost  ground.    Possibly  the  most  urgent 
I  necessity  of  a  country  that  has  suffered  under  a  prolonged 
I  course  of  commercial  oppression  is  an  abundant  supply 
I  of  capital  wherewith  to  build  up  new  industries.    Ireland 
however   was   sadly   lacking   in   this   important   factor   of 
industrial  regeneration.    We  have  already  drawn  attention 
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t6  the  extent  to  which  the  impossibility  of  accumulating 
capital  under  the  existing  land  system  prerented  the  intro* 
duction  of  improved  methods  of  agriculture  and  the  reclam- 
ation of  waste  lands;  the  same  inability  to  accumulate 
capital  was  the  foremost  cause  of  the  failure  of  Ireland 
to  utilise  her  commercial  hberty. 

We  demonstrated  in  a  previous  chapter  that  the  landlord 
—or  rather  the  landlords,  as  there  were  usually  one  or  more 
middlemen — ^took  the  whc^e  surplus  product  of  the  soil, 
and  left  to  the  oocupjring  tenant  nothing  but  the  means 
Ci  procuring  a  bare  subsistence.  Any  smaU  pittance  that 
remained  to  the  tenant  after  the  payment  of  his  rent 
was,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  devoured  by  the  tithe  or 
oounty  cess.  It  is  obvious  that  a  tenantry  so  circumstanced 
coidd  not  accumulate  any  savings,  and  it  follows  that  the 
establishment  of  industries  in  Ireland  by  the  tenant  class 
was  impossible.  The  poverty  of  the  tenantry  operated 
not  alone  to  diminish  the  mpply  of  available  capital,  but 
also  to  lessen  the  demand  for  the  finished  products  of 
industry.  So  long  as  the  vast  majority  of  the  agricidtural 
population  was  depressed,  the  demand  for  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  an  advanced  state  of  civilisation  must 
necessarily  have  renmined  negligible.^ 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  impoverishment  of  the 
tenants  led  to  the  enrichment  of  the  landlords;  and  that, 
if  the  former  could  not  accumulate  capital,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  latter  from  doing  so.  Such  a  suggestion, 
however,  indicates  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  outlook 
and  character  of  the  Irish  landlord  class.  In  Ireland  the 
landlords  despised  all  forms  of  trade;  those  who  were 
resident  preferred  to  spend  their  revenues  in  high  living 
rather  than  in  the  promotion  of  useftd  industry;  and  a  very 
large  part  of  the  Irish  land  revenue  was  paid  into  the 
pockets  of  absentees,  who  had  no  interest  in  developing  the 
industrial  resources  of  a  country  in  which  they  never  resided. 

^  (yftpm^  T%4  Fr4$mU  8taU  «/  ik$  Iritk  Pott.  Loadoo  18SS. 
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It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  volume  of  Irish  weaim 

which  was  aonually  drained  abroad.  In  the  next  chapter  we 

shall  deal  with  the  question  of  this  drain,  and  shall  show 

that  the  amount  exported  bvva  Ireland  to  absentee  landlords 

and  to  an  absentee  government  amounted  to  several  millions 

a  year.    The  part  of  this  huge  sum  which  was  devoted  to 

L  capitalizing  industrial  mterprises  in  the  localities  in  which 

the  recipients  resided  may  be  accounted  so  much  capital 

I   lost  to  Ireland.  This  colossal  drain  also  operated  to  diminish 

[  the    Irish    demand    for   manufactured    goods.    Obviously, 

if  the  millions  which  were  exported  had  been  retained  in 

[  Ireland,  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  goods  would  have  been 

[  tubstantially  increased;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  con- 

f  dude  that  that  increased  demand  would  have  been  satisfied, 

I  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  the  output  of  Irish  manufac- 

I  turcs.  "The  introduction  and   extension  of  manufactures' 

I  iaid  Sftdleir,  "is  rendered  impossible  by  absenteeship.  It 

I  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  could  be  introduced  or 

I  encouraged  without  either  capital  or  demand,  to  both  of 

I  which  that  evil  is  fatal."^  Thus,  neither  the  tenant  nor  the 

I  landlord  was  in  a  position  to  contribute  capital  for  the 

I  industrial   development  of  the  country.    As   Sir   Robert 

I  Kane  put  it,  "the  lord  was  above  industry;  the  slave  was 

»  below  it."* 

L       The  accumulation  of  savings  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 

I  flimish    a    supply  of  capital  for  industry.    The  amotmts 

I  thus  saved  must  be  rendered  available  to  those  who  require 

[  them.  In  Ireland,  during  the  period  under  review,  even  the 

small  savings  which  it  was  possible  to  amass  were  rendered 

I  sterile   and   ineffective   on   account   of  the   defects   of  the 

I  banking  system.    We  shall  show  in  a  later  chapter  how  the 

law  of  banking  oppressed  the  Irish  manufacturer;  how  the 

i  repeated    failure   of  the   private    banks   tended   to   create 

periodical  crises;  and  how  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of 

Ireland  was  abused.  Several  witnesses  gave  evidence  before 

I  trdand.  III  Ecili  4-c.  1639  p.  76.         '  InduOHal  BtKmrea  p.  323. 
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the  Poor  Inquiry  Commission  to  the  effect  that  Irish 
industry  was  grievously  retarded  by  the  lack  of  proper 
credit  facilities.  A  carpet  manufacturer  testified:  ''I  sell 
quite  as  cheap  as  the  English  carpets  are  sold,  but  I 
cannot  afford  to  give  the  long  credit  that  the  English  do, 
and  consequently  the  preference  is  given  to  them;'*  a  cutler: 
**Irish  cutlery  has  always  been  considered  at  least  thirty 
per  cent;  better  than  Sheffield  manufacture,  but  many 
masters,  for  the  sake  of  the  long  credit  given,  import  Shef- 
field goods  and  put  their  own  name  on  them  and  sell  them 
as  Irish" ;  a  hosier:  *'the  long  credit  which  the  English 
capitalists  can  afford  to  give  causes  excessive  importation, 
and  the  manufacturers  here  cannot  therefore  compete  with 
them'*;  and  an  engineer:  ^'owingto  the  protecting  duties 
having  been  withdrawn,  and  the  credit  given  by  English 
manufacturers,  our  trade  has  been  gradually  sinking.'*^ 
The  lack  of  adequate  credit  facilities  was  also  stated  before 
the  Handloom  Weavers  Commission  as  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  decay  of  Irish  industry.* 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  difficulty  of  accumulating 
capital  in  Ireland  should  not  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  the 
non-development  of  Irish  industry,  because  capital  is 
fluid,  and  would  have  found  its  way  to  Ireland  from  other 
countries,  if  the  return  promised  on  its  investment  had 
been  sufficiently  attractive.  Such  was  the  argument  of 
the  classical  economists.  It  must  be  remembered  however 
that  the  assumptions  of  the  classical  economists  were  not 
invariably  correct,  that  the  flow  of  capital  was  not  so  fluid 
and  free  as  they  postulated,  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  other 
causes  which  had  operated  to  retard  Irish  industry  had 
decreased  the  attractiveness  of  the  country  as  a  field  for 
profitable  speculation.  ^^Suppose  an  Englishman",  said 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  ^'possessed  of  £50,000  and  wishing  to 
invest  it  in  spinning  cotton;  he  has  the  choice  to  go  to 

^  Poer  IfMtnf  Commifnofi,  E9id€ne$  on  CamHiuOum  App.  C.  pi.  2 
*  Olwtif*iKtfoH  p.  630. 
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Manchester  or  Killaloe.  In  the  fbimer  place  he  has  coals 
cheap,  workmen  of  every  class  at  hand,  machinay  made 
at  his  door»  markets  established*  and»  if  he  wants  to  adl 
in  Ireland,  he  has  canal  and  railway  to  Liverpool  and  steam 
to  DuUin,  canals  thence  to  the  Shannon.  If  he  comes  to 
Killaloe  he  has  to  bring  his  machineryi  and  all  his  hif^her 
workmen,  to  bring  cotton,  and  to  settle  amongst  a  people 
concerning  whom  his  ears  have  been  stuffed  with  newspaper 
stories,  some  unfortunately  true,  but  mostly  false.  His 
sympathies  are  at  his  home,  and  unless  profits  were  consider- 
ably higher,  he  would  remain  at  home»  and  such  should 
certainly  be  his  course.  Now  profits  cannot  be  sensibly 
higher  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  There  is  therefore  no 
inducement  for  him  to  come.*'^  So  long  as  the  Union  duties 
were  retained,  there  was  a  temptation  for  English  cajHtalists 
to  settle  in  Ireland  with  a  view  to  securing  the  Irish  marfceti 
but,  as  soon  as  the  duties  were  repealed,  that  temptatioii 
vanished.  *'But  some  English  capitalists  have  settled 
amongst  us,  it  may  be  said,  and  hence  the  above  reasoning 
cannot  be  absolute.  There  are  some,  as  the  Willans,who 
have  doth  mills  here  and  in  Leeds,  but  they  settled  here 
at  a  time  when  by  a  system  of  differential  duties,  trade 
between  Enj^iand  and  this  country  was  impeded."'  It  would 
thus  appear  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  duties  was  to  discourage  British  manufacturas 
from  investing  capital  in  Ireland. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  £act  that  several 
British  companies  that  had  attempted  to  carry  on  business 
in  Ireland  had  failed — ^largely  through  their  own  fault-* 
tended  to  discourage  other  speculators  from  an  apparently 
unprofitable  fidd.  ^'Numerdus  companies",  wrote  Sir 
Robert  Kane^  *^have  been  from  time  to  time  formed  in 
England  for  the  purpose  of  devdoping  some  branch  of  the 
industrial  resources  of  Ireland.  They  have  been  almost 
universally  failures,  and  Ireland,  as  a  fidd  of  enterprise, 

^  Iniuitnai  B$9oure$i  p.  38a       '  XMim. 
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Itts  been  hence  at  a  discount  in  the  BngHdi  mazlGet.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  tet  why  they  failed;  the  causes  were  ignonnoe 
of  the  country  and  want  of  economy/'^  Nor  must  it  be 
fbigotten  that  British  capitalists  were — ^naturally,  according 
to  the  standards  of  the  age — ^jealous  of  the  growth  of  rival 
establishments  in  Ireland.  It  was  urged  as  one  of  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  Act  of  Union  that  British 
manufacturers  would  be  more  inclined  to  invest  money 
in  Ireland.  We  can  judge  of  the  justice  of  this  argument 
by  two  passages  firom  pamphlets  written  twenty  years 
later.  **Let  us  explore  the  whole  island**,  wrote  William 
Ftokerin  1810,  **and  we  shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  find  out 
where  British  capitalists  made  any  permanent  and  us^tal 
establishments  in  it.  Indeed,  near  Dublin,  an  English 
wodlen  manufacturer  settled  with  a  large  ci^ital»  but 
British  jealousy  of  Irish  industry  urged  his  former  partners 
in  England  to  oppose  every  measure  of  his,  and  to  do  all 
they  could  to  work  his  ruin.  It  is  true  that  a  few  individuals 
in  humble  life,  and  with  as  humble  means,  came  over* 
desirous  to  make  and  not  to  expend  money.***  ^Three  yean 
later  we  read :  ^Xinen  is  the  only  branch  of  trade  worthy 
the  name  of  Irish  manufacture;  every  effort  that  has  been 
hitherto  made  to  establish  any  other  kind  of  manufacture 
has  been  immediately  crushed  by  English  cai»tal»  and,  in 
one  instance,  when  a  spirited  individual  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dublin  had  commenced  a  factory  with  every  appearance 
of  success,  an  immense  subscription  was  entered  into  at 
Liverpool  by  merchants  in  the  same  line  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  it  in  its  inftmcy,  and  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
it  had  the  desfared  effect.**'  Smith  0*Brien  clearly  realize^ 
the  strength  of  English  opposition  to  Irish  manufactures. 
'*I  have  turned  aside**,  he  exclaimed,  ^"from  this  point  of 
inquiry  in  utter  despair,  being  convinced  that  nothing 
can  be  effectivdy  done  for  the  protection  of  manufactures 

'  Tndutifid  Jt§§omnm  p.  SAS. 

>  A  PUa  for  Aa  Pim  rnnd  IndmHrumM  CoA  1818. 

*  An  ImfmiUt  JUmmt «/  OU  Trm  Omm  «/  Iritk  M%m$  DoUin  18S1 
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in  Ireland  through  the  medium  of  a  legislature  in  which 
interests  predominate  which  are  naturally  adverse  to  the 
encouragement  of  this  class  of  Irish  industry.*'^  ^ 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  growth  of  industry 
in  Ireland  was  hindered  by  the  impediments  which  were 
placed  in  the  way  of  accumulating  capital  in  Ireland,  and 
of  utilizing  it  if  accumulated;  and  that  this  deficiency 
was  in  no  way  compensated  for  by  any  readiness  on  the 
part  of  British  capitalists  to  invest  money  in  Irish  enter- 
prises. As  in  the  case  of  our  discussion  on  the  causes  which 
retarded  the  progress  of  Irish  agriculture,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  add  weight  to  our  conclusion  by  an  application  of  the 
principle  of  exceptio  probat  regulam*  If  we  can  point  to 
one  district  in  Ireland  where  the  practice  of  the  landlord's 
taking  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  the  land  did  not  prevail, 
and  if  we  can  show  that  that  district,  at  the  time  when 
the  rest  of  Ireland  was  experiencing  a  period  of  industrial 
decay,  was  enjoying  a  period  of  industrial  progress,  we 
suggest  that  we  have  materially  added  to  the  evidence  in 
support  of  our  contention.  Such  an  exceptional  district 
was  to  be  found  in  north-east  Ulster. 

It  is  true  that  Crommelin  had  settled  in  Lisbum,  and 
that  the  linen  industry  had  found  its  principal  centre  in 
the  counties  of  Down,  Armagh,  and  Antrim.  The  question 
nevertheless  arises — why  had  that  industry  not  spread 
throughout  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland?  To  this  question 
we  answer  unhesitatingly  that  the  true  secret  of  the  indus- 
trial success  of  Ulster  was  the  prevalence  of  the  Ulster 
custom  of  land  tenure.  For  one  thing,  Ulster  had  occupied 
an  exceptionally  favourable  position  compared  with  the 
rest  of  Ireland  during  the  eighteenth  century;  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants  were 
Pj*otestants,  it  had  escaped  the  full  rigours  of  the  penal 
code.  'The  first  question  which  will  present  itself  is,  why 
should  one  quarter  of  the  island  stand  an  exception  to  these 

>  ffprmlitcftM  EmplofmeiU  DubHn  1847. 
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evils?  Why  should  you  find  in  Ulster  enterprise,  spirit, 
and  energetic  industry,  manufacture,  and  the  free  circulation 
of  capital?  I  answer,  because  it  is  for  the  most  part  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws,  being  for  the  most 
part  Protestant."^  Thus,  Ulster  escaped  the  worst  results 
of  the  eighteenth  century  penal  laws;  but  in  addition  it 
was  favoured  by  the  Ulster  custom,  which  enabled  the 
tenantry — ^Protestant  or  Catholic — to  reap  the  reward 
of  their  own  industry,  and  to  accumulate  for  investment 
in  industry  the  fruits  of  their  agricultural  labours.  '*It 
may  be  said'',  wrote  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  ^^that  there  is 
here  a  combination  of  manufacture  with  agricidture,  which 
is  a  cause  of  increased  prosperity.  It  is  very  true  that 
such  a  combination  exists,  but  not  to  nearly  as  great  an 
extent  as  it  formerly  did.  But  what  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  manufacture?  The  security  of  tenure.  What  gave  that 
energy  to  the  people's  minds  which  induced  the  industrial 
combination  of  agriculture  and  manufacture?  I  answer, 
the  impulse  acquired  from  the  feeling  connected  with  his 
occupancy  of  the  soU,  that  he  had  the  certain  enjoyment 
of  all  his  labour  created."*  Not  only  did  less  of  the  produce 
of  the  tenants'  toil  pass  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords 
in  Ulster  than  in  the  south  and  west;  of  what  the  landlord 
did  obtain  in  that  province  a  far  smaller  proportion  left 
the  country  for  payment  to  absentees.  Generally  speaking 
absenteeism  was  less  widespread  in  Ulster  than  in  the  other 
provinces  of  Ireland.*  The  pressure  of  tithes  moreover  was 
less  severdy  felt  in  the  north;  certain  articles,  the  principal 
of  which  was  the  potato,  which  were  tithable  in  the  south, 
were  exempt  from  tithes  in  Ulster.^ 

We  find  therefore  that  the  people  of  Ulster  were  exempt 
from  many  of  the  disabilities  that  pressed  so  hard  on  the 

^  Sifl0ciipmMamA»SteiU^Irdm»dLoiodxmlBa2.  Thii  wtt  dearij  paroeiTWl  Mid  sUtod 
by  WftkefSeU,  toL  i  p.  TOO. 

*  ihpomuiaiiom  n»i  Neetumf  London  ISIS. 

*  Tk»  Caum  of  Ou  Diteimiem$  of  Itdamd  Dublin  1823. 

*  B«n7  O'Biin  #*^  7ean  sf  Cmtm$iotu  toL  i.  p.  S70 
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people  of  the  south.  The  burdens  of  the  penal  laws,  rack 
rents,  absentee  landlords,  and  tithes  weighed  less  heavily 
in  Ulster  than  elsewhere.  It  is,  we  suggest,  not  unreasonable 
to  infer  that  there  was  some  connection  between  these 
exemptions  and  the  comparative  prosperity  of  Ulster.  The 
localities  where  the  accumulation  of  capital  by  the  tenantry 
was  not  impossible  progressed  industrially,  whereas  those 
where  such  accumulation  was  discounted  presented  the 
spectacle  of  industrial  decay. 

These  causes  doubtless  operated  to  localize  the  linen 
industry  in  the  north.  The  other  industries  which  had 
shown  signs  of  developing  in  the  south  under  the  protective 
system  adopted  by  Grattan's  Parliament  had  not,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  attained  sufficient  strength  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  unlimited  competition  from  British  goods. 
But  the  linen  industry  was  in  a  different  position;  for  over 
a  century  it  had  received  the  special  attention  and  cncou> 
agement  of  the  legislature;  at  the  date  when  every  other 
Irish  industry  was  being  suppressed,  the  linen  industry 
was  in  receipt  of  large  annual  premiums  and  bounties. 
When,  therefore,  the  period  of  fierce  competition  and  of 
transition  from  small  to  large  scale  manufacture  arrived, 
the  linen  industry  was  sufficiently  developed  to  weather 
the  storm  which  overwhelmed  the  less  favoured  industries. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  linen  was  the  last 
of  the  textile  industries  to  adopt  machinery  in  place  of 
hand-weaving,  and  that  its  period  of  transition  did  not 
therefore  make  the  heavy  demand  for  large  capital  that 
the  woollen  and  cotton  trades  required.  Ulster  was  conse- 
quently fortunate  in  possessing  the  one  Irish  industry 
that  was  in  the  best  position  to  go  safely  through  the 
trying  years  of  the  early  nineteenth  century;  and  it  therefco* 
occupied  the  lucky  position  in  1850  that  its  staple  industry 
was  flourishing  and  progressive,  while  the  manufactures 
of  the  south  had  fallen  into  decay.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  happy  accident  which  decided  the  found^^  of  the 
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Iiish  oottoD  industry  to  open  their  establishments  in  the 
north  greatly  aided  Ulster  in  attaining  tp  her  position  of 
industrial  supremacy.  At  a  later  stage  the  continuance 
of  this  trade  was  cmly  rendered  possible  by  the  proximity 
of  Ulster  to  the  great  cotton  mills  of  Scotland — a  geograph- 
ical advantage  of  which  Ulster  was  certainly  entitled  to 
reap  the  reward,  but  for  the  possession  of  which  she  is 
not  entitled  to  daim  any  unique  merit. 

The  remarkable  progress  made  by  Belfast  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  due  to  its  being  the  most 
conveniently  situated  seaport  of  Ulster.  *'Let  those'* 
wrote  Wakefiddt  "Sirho  look  only  st  the  dark  ride  of  the 
picture  turn  their  eyes  to  Belfast.  This  town,  which  about 
a  century  ago  scarcely  deserved  notice,  is  now  in  point 
ot  trade  and  consequence  the  fifth  in  the  island.**^  '*As  we 
approached  Belfast",  wrote  a  traveller  six  years  later,  ^^he 
accumulation  of  riches  by  the  profitable  application  of 
capital  and  productive  labour  to  manufacture  and  commerce 
became  virible»  by  the  improvement  which  had  been  made 
on  both  rides  of  our  path.  This  gratification  kept  increasing 
as  we  shortened  our  distance  from  the  town ....  The 
quays  have  been  greatly  extended  and  extensive  docks  are 
now  making.***  The  population  of  the  town  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds  from  8,549  in  1758  to  87,000  in  1821,  58,000 
in  1881,  75^000  in  1841,  and  108,000  in  1851.' 

In  addition  to  its  favourable  porition  as  the  most  centrally 
rituated  port  for  the  cotton  and  linen  districts,  Belfast 
also  enjoyed  some  peculiar  advantages  which  doubtless 
hdped  it  to  progress.  The  principal  of  these  local  advantages 
was  the  method  by  which  the  Chichester  estate  was  managed. 
Owing  to  financial  difficulties,  the  owners  of  this  estate 
were  forced  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  grant 
many  leases  in  perpetuity  in  conrideration  of  large  fines. 
The  poBscoricm  of  such  leases  liberated  the  tenants  from 

^  VpL  &  p.  «.       *  Omren,  OftMrvilipM  toL  L  pp.  117-901 

•QodkuLlmid  IFarp.S88.  FortlMmBilMro(fM!(oiiBi,Mc  kltt6tMi*^/i 

IpP*    C«    put    1.    P«    fta 
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the  pressiire  of  Irish  landlordism,  and  rendered  possible 
the  growth  of  an  independent  middle  class  who  could  accu- 
mulate capital.^  Belfast  possessed  the  further  advantage 
of  being  able  to  obtain  coal  cheaper  than  Dublin.  Prior 
to  1881  this  difference  in  the  cost  of  coal  was  caused  by  the 
oppressive  port-tolls  and  dues  which  were  collected  in 
Dublin;  but,  even  after  the  repeal  of  these  dues,  Belfast 
still  enjoyed  an  advantage  on  account  of  the  conspiracy 
in  the  coal  trade  directed  against  Dublin,' 

But  these  local  advantages  would  not  in  themsdves  have 
sufficed  to  produce  the  great  industrial  development  of 
Belfast  and  of  Ulster;  they  could  at  most  but  aid  an  already 
existing  tendency.  The  ultimate  cause  that  enabled  Ulster 
to  progress  while  the  rest  of  Ireland  declined  was  the  freedom 
of  the  province  from  the  worst  burdens  of  the  land  system, 
and  the  consequent  ability  of  its  population  to  accumulate 
capital  for  manufactures.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  advantage  which  Ulster  enjoyed  in  this  respect,  and 
the  disadvantage  under  which  the  rest  of  Ireland  laboured, 
were  cumulative  in  their  effects.  In  the  one  case  the  amas- 
sing of  capital  rendered  possible  industry,  which  in  its  turn 
enabled  more  capital  to  be  saved;  in  the  other  case,  the 
impossibility  of  starting  industries  through  lack  of  capital 
dosed  the  door  to  the  only  means  by  which  large  sums  can 
be  saved  in  modem  times.  We  may  say  a  word  in  condusion 
about  what  we  regard  as  a  popular  fallacy,  namdy  that 
Ulster  flourished  while  the  rest  of  Ireland  declined  owing 
to  some  superior  industrial  capadty  in  her  people.  We  have 
already  discussed  how  far  the  libels  on  the  industrial  charac- 
ter of  the  Irish  labourer  are  justified,  and  have  suggested 
that  whatever  shortcomings  in  that  respect  he  possessed 
were  the  effects  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  industrial 
depression  of  the  country.  We  now  suggest  likewise  that, 
if  the  inhabitants  of  Ulister  possessed  any  industrial  virtues 

>  MacDou^.  a  Trsaiise  on  ths  IriA  FiOterUi.   Bdlmi  1819.  Godkiii.   Itmd  War 
pp.  383-4.       >  Supm  p.  412. 
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which  were  absent  in  the  south,  such  a  superior  character 
was  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  long  period 
of  encouragement  and  success  which  their  manufactures 
had  enjoyed. 

The  only  reason  for  referring  to  the  exceptional  position 
of  Belfast  and  Ulster  in  the  present  section  is  to  emphasize, 
by  the  application  of  the  maxim  exceptio  probat  regtUam^ 
what  we  have  said  about  the  relation  between  the  land 
system  and  the  non-development  of  industry  outside  Ulster. 
If  our  conclusions  on  this  subject  are  correct,  it  woiild 
appear  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  failiure  of  Ireland  to 
achieve  industrial  success  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  impossibility  of  accumulating  capital 
under  the  existing  land  system.  The  necessarily  evil  conse- 
quences of  this  disability  were  aggravated  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  limited  protection  that  Irish  industry  enjoyed 
at  the  time  when  British  industry  was  m  a  position  of 
overwhelming  competitive  advantage.  The  shortage  of 
fuel  in  Ireland  was  an  unimportant  or  neutral  fkctor  in 
the  situation ;  and  the  alleged  indolent  character  of  the 
Irish  workers,  and  their  readiness  to  enter  into  combinations, 
were  the  effects  rather  than  the  causes  of  the  industrial 
backwardness  of  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PUBLTO  BXTBDSNB. 

Section  1.  Imperial  Taxation. 

rIE  whole  imperial  taxation  of  Ireland  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  based  upon  the  financial  section  of 
the  Act  of  Union,  which  reads  as  follows: 

(1).  That  it  be  the  Seventh  Article  of  Union  that  the  ehaxge  erisinf 
from  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  the  alnlclng  fund  for  the  reduction 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt  incurred  in  either  Kingdom  before  the  Union, 
•hall  continue  to  be  separately  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively,  except  as  hereinafter  provided: 

(2).  That,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  after  the  Union  shall  take  place, 
the  contribution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  towards  the 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  shall  be  defrayed  in  the 
proportion  of  fifteen  parts  for  Great  Britain  and  two  parts  for  Ireland;  and 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  twenty  years  the  future  expenditure  of 
the  United  Kingdom  (other  than  the  interest  and  charges  of  the  debt  to 
which  either  country  shall  be  separately  liable)  shall  be  defrayed,  in  such 
proportion  as  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  deem  just  and 
reasonable,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  real  value  of  the  export^  and  imports 
of  the  respective  countries,  upon  an  average  of  the  three  years  next  preceding 
the  period  of  revision;  or  on  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  quantities  of 
the  following  articles  consumed  within  the  respective  countries,  on  a  similar 
average,  videlicet,  beer,  spirits,  sugar,  wine,  tea,  tobacco,  and  malt;  or 
according  to  the  aggregate  proportion  resulting  from  both  these  consider- 
ations combined;  or  on  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  Income  in  each 
country,  estimated  flrom  the  produce  for  the  same  period  of  a  general  tax, 
if  such  shall  have  been  imposed  on  the  same  description  of  income  in  both 
countries! 

(3).  And  that  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  afUrwards 
proceed  in  like  manner  to  revise  and  fix  the  said  proportions,  according 
to  the  same  rules  or  any  of  them,  at  periods  not  more  distant  than  twenty 
years  nor  less  than  seven  years  from  each  other;  unless  previous  to  any 
such  period  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  have  declared, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  that  the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall 
be  defrayed,  indiscriminately,  by  equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  like  articles 
in  both  countriesi 

(4).  That,  for  the  defraying  the  said  expenditure  according  to  the  rules 

451 
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above  laid  down,  the  revenues  of  Ireland  shall  hereafter  eonsUtute  a  Conso* 
Udated  Fund,  which  shall  be  charged,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  intemt 
of  the  debt  of  Ireland,  and  with  the  sinking  fund  applicable  to  the  reduction 
of  the  said  debt,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  applied  towards  defraying  the 
proportion  of  the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  which  Ireland 
may  be  liable  in  each  yean 

(5).  That  the  proportion  of  contribution  to  which  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  wUl  be  liable  shall  be  raised  by  such  taxes  in  each  country  respec- 
tively, as  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  flrom  time  to'gUme 
deem  fit;  Provided  always,  that  m  regulating  the  taxes  in  each  eoutttry 
by  which  their  respective  proportions  shall  be  levied,  no  article  in  Ireland 
shall  be  made  liable  to  any  new  or  additional  duty  by  which  the  whole 
amount  of  duty  payable  thereon  would  exceed  the  amount  which  will  be 
thereafter  payable  in  England  on  the  UIkc  article: 

(6).  That  if«  at  the  end  of  any  year,  any  surplus  shall  accrue  firom  the 
revenues  of  Ireland,  after  defraying  the  interest,  sinking  fund,  and  propor> 
tional  contributions  and  separate  charges  to  which  the  said  eountry  sMI 
then  be  liable,  taxes  shall  be  taken  off  to  the  amount  of  such  surplus^  or 
the  surpfatt  shaU  be  apptted  by  the  Psartiament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
local  purposes  hi  Ireland,  or  to  make  good  any  deficiency  mhkh  may  arise 
in  the  revenues  of  Ireland  in  time  of  peace,  or  be  invested  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  National  Debt  of  Ireland  in  the  Funds,  to  accumulate  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland  at  compound  interest,  in  ease  of  the  contribution  of 
Ireland  in  time  of  war;  provided  that  the  surplus  so  to  accumulate  shall 
at  no  future  period  be  suffered  to  exceed  the  sum  of  5,000,000f,t 

(7).  That  all  moneys  to  be  raised  after  the  Union,  by  loan.  In  peace  or 
war,  for  the  service  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Parliament  thereof, 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  Joint  debt,  and  the  charges  thereof  shall  be  borne 
by  the  respective  countries  in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  contribu- 
tions; provided  that  if  at  any  time,  hi  raishig  tbeh*  respective  contributions 
hereby  fixed  for  each  country  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall 
Judge  it  fit  to  raise  a  greater  proportion  of  such  respective  contributions 
in  one  coimtry  within  the  year  than  in  the  other,  or  to  set  apart  a  greater 
proportion  of  sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  loan  raised  on  account  of  the  one  country  than  of  that  raised  on  account 
of  the  other  country,  then  such  part  of  the  said  loan,  for  the  liquidation  of 
which  different  provisions  shall  have  been  made  for  the  respective  countries, 
shall  be  kept  distinct,  and  shall  be  borne  by  each  separately,  and  only  that 
part  of  the  said  loan  be  deemed  joint  and  common,  for  the  reduction  of 
which  the  respective  countries  shall  have  made  provision  In  the  proportion 
of  their  respective  contributions: 

(8).  That  if  at  any  future  day  the  separate  debt  of  each  country  retpec- 
Uvely  shaU  have  been  liquidated,  or  If  the  values  of  their  respecUve  d^iU 
(estimated  according  to  the  amount  of  the  Interest  and  annuities  attending 
the  same,  and  of  the  sinking  fund  applicable  to  the  reduction  thereof^  and 
to  the  period  withhi  which  the  whole  capital  of  such  debt  shall  appeer  to 
be  redeemable  by  such  sinking  fund)  shall  be  to  each  other  in  the  same 
proportion  with  the  respective  contributions  of  each  country  respectively; 
or  if  the  amount  by  which  the  value  of  the  larger  of  such  debts  shall  vary 
from  such  proportion  shall  not  exceed  one-hundredth  part  of  the  said  valuei 
And  if  it  shaU  appear  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  the 
respective  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  win  thenceforth  admit  of 
their  contributing  indiscriminately,  by  equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same 
articles  in  each,  to  the  future  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  shall 
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h%  eompetont  to  tbe  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  declare  that  all 
future  expense  thenceforth  to  be  incurred,  together  with  the  interest  and 
ehaifes  of  all  Joint  debts  contracted  previous  to  such  dedaratlon,  shall 
be  so  defrayed  Indiscriminately  by  equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles 
in  each  country,  and  thenceforth  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may 
ftqulre,  to  tmpoae  and  apply  such  taxes  accordingly,  subject  only  to  such 
particular  exemptions  or  abatements  in  Ireland,  and  in  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  Scotland,  as  circumstances  may  appear  flrom  time  to  time 
to  demandt 

(9).  That,  from  the  period  of  such  declaration,  it  shall  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary to  regulate  the  contribution  of  the  two  countries  towards  the  future 
expenditure  of  the  United  KIngdore  accofding  to  any  spedfle  proportion^ 
or  according  to  any  ot  the  rules  herein-before  prescribed!  Provided,  never- 
theless, that  the  interest  or  charges  which  may  remain  on  account  of  any 
part  of  the  seperate  debt  with  which  either  country  shall  be  ehaigeable, 
and  which  shall  not  be  liquidated  or  consolidated  proportionably  as  above, 
shall,  until  extinguished,  continue  to  be  defrayed  by  separate  taxes  in  each 
country:  That  a  sum  not  less  than  the  sum  which  has  been  granted  by  the 
Parliament  in  Ireland  on  the  average  of  six  years  immediately  preceding 
the  1st  day  of  January  in  the  year  1800,  in  premiums  for  the  internal  encour- 
agement of  agrlcnlture  or  manufactures,  or  for  the  maintaining  institutions 
for  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  shall  be  applied,  for  the  period  of  20 
years  after  the  Union,  to  such  local  purposes  in  Ireland  in  such  manner 
as  the  Pariiament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  direct:  That  ttom  and  after 
the  1st  day  ot  January  1801,  all  public  revenue  arising  to  the  United  King- 
dom from  the  territorial  dependencies  thereof,  and  applied  to  the  general 
expenditure  of  tbe  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  so  applied  in  the  proportions 
of  the  respective  contributions  of  the  two  countries. 

[  We  do  not  propose  to  examiae  at  length  whether  the 
proportion  of  two-seventeenths  fixed  for  Irdand*s  eontri- 
bution  was  just  or  unjust,  which  we  have  discussed  else- 
where.^ It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  proportion  was 
believed  by  the  best  Irish  opinion  of  the  time  to  be  altogether 
excessive,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  afterwards  proved  exorbitant. 
It  is  only  fair  to  state  however  that  Mr.  Childers,  the  most 
reliable  auth<mty  on  Irish  financial  affairs,  inclined  to 
think  that  the  greater  part  of  the  injustice  of  the  propor- 
tion arose  from  causes  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
at  the  time  of  its  calculation.  If  this  opini^Mi  be  correct, 
we  must  pause  before  condemning  the  framers  of  the  Act 
of  Union.  'The  basis'*,  said  Mr.  Childers,  ''of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh*s  calculation  was  severely  criticiaed  in  tbe  final 
debates  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  the  leading 
arguments  in  proof  of  Ireland's  inalnlity  to  bear  the  pro- 
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portion  of  contribution  assigned  to  her  were  summed  up 
in  a  protest  entered  by  twenty  peers  upon  the  journals 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.  The  forecast  of  the  future 
contained  in  this  protest  proved,  in  the  events  which  took 
place,  to  be  more  accurate  than  that  made  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  We  think,  however,  that  the  framers  of  the  Act  of 
Union  must  be  acquitted  of  any  intentional  financial 
injustice  towards  Ireland.  Supposing  that  the  average 
expenditure  of  Great  Britain  had  not  exceeded  during  the 
fifteen  yeai-s  which  followed  the  Union  her  average  expend- 
iture during  the  fifteen  years  that  preceded  it,  the  average 
expenditure  of  Ireland  during  the  second  period,  compared 
with  the  first,  would  not  apparently  have  been  to  any 
very  serious  extent  increased.  The  miscalculation  made  by 
the  framers  of  the  Union  was  chiefly  due,  it  is  submitted, 
to  their  failure  to  foresee  the  future  increase  of  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  this  they  can 
hardly  be  blamed."'  That  the  proportions  arrived  at  were, 
in  fact,  excessive  was  subsequently  admitted  on  all  sides. 
Mr.  Goulburn,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1822  said; — "The 
Union  contribution  of  *l„  for  Ireland  is  now  confessed  on 
all  hands  to  have  been  unjust."' 

It  is  possible  that  the  continuance  of  the  French  war 
could  not  have  reasonably  been  foreseen  by  the  framers 
of  the  Act  of  Union;  but  the  war  did  in  fact  continue,  and 
Ireland  was  consequently  called  upon  to  meet  an  ever- 
increasing  taxation.  This  is  admirably  put  in  the  majority 
report  of  the  Financial  Relations  Commission: — 

"Whether  the  proportions  of  contribution  fixed  by  the 
Act  of  Union  were  ever  just  appears  more  than  doubtful, 
but  that  they  became  manifestly  unjust  shortly  after  the 
contract  was  entered  into  can  scarcely  be  denied.  This, 
in  our  opinion,  has  been  proved  beyond  dispute  in  the 
evidence    given    before    the    different    financial    inquiries 

*  F.  B.C.p.  143.        *  JbpMl  RtporU  voL  L  p.  61. 
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which  have  taken  place  once  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  and  has  been  candidly  and  freely  admitted  by  all 
the  different  witnesses  examined  on  the  subject,  including 
those  representing  the  Treasury.  Mr.  John  Smith,  the 
Treasury  Officer  in  1816,  Mr.  Chisholm,  representing  the 
Exchequer  in  1865,  and  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  in  the  evi- 
dence given  to  ourselves,  all  admitted  that  whatever  may 
be  said  as  to  the  fairness  of  Ireland*s  proportion  of  two  to 
fifteen  in  ordinary  times  of  peace,  it  became  absolutely  too 
high  under  the  circumstances  which  followed  the  Act  of  Union. 
In  the  sixteen  years  which  followed  the  Union,  the  debts 
of  Ireland  were  quadrupled,  her  taxation  was  increased  four- 
fold, and  at  the  end  of  the  period  she  was  nearly  bankrupt."^ 
The  result  of  this  unprecedented  and  unforeseen  increase 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  that  Ireland 
was  quite  unable  to  raise  its  contribution  by  revenue  alone, 
and  that  resort  had  consequently  to  be  made  to  loans. 
The  question  of  how  far  the  Irish  contribution  during  the 
seventeen  years  after  the  Union  was  raised  by  taxation, 
and  how  far  by  borrowing,  is  thus  discussed  by  Mr.  Childers: — 

It  mutt  now  be  considered  to  whet  extent  the  expenditure  of  Ireland 
during  the  period  which  followed  the  Union  was  met  by  revenue  end  to 
whet  extent  by  loans.  The  loans  raised  for  both  countries  after  the  Union 
till  the  amalgamation  of  the  Exchequers  in  1817  were  treated  as  addiUons 
to  the  separate  pre-Union  debts.  The  total  annual  revenue  raised  in  Ire- 
land during  the  16  years  ending  25th  March  1800.  was  24,314,467/.,  or  an 
annual  average  of  l,&  19,664/.  The  total  annual  revenue  raised  during  the 
16  years  ending  6th  January,  1817,  was  77,844,194/.,  or  an  annual  average 
of  4,866,262/.  During  the  first  of  these  two  periods  the  total  Irish  expendi- 
ture was  38,487,908/.,  an  annual  average  of  2,406.443/.  During  the  second 
period  the  total  expenditure  charged  to  Ireland  was  169,737,806/..  or  an 
annual  average  of  9.983.613/.  Therefore,  although  the  increase  in  Irish 
revenue  during  the  second  period,  as  compared  with  the  first,  was  great, 
it  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  increase  of  Irish  expenditure.  The 
average  annual  revenue  in  the  second  was  3.2  times  as  large  as  that  in  the 
ffarst  period,  but  the  average  annual  expenditure  was  4.1  Umes  as  large. 

The  rdative  proportions  borne  by  revenue  and  expenditure 
in  the  two  countries  during  the  period  1801-17  are  clearly 
shown  by  the  table  on  the  following  page. 
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Mr.  ChiMors  remarks,  commenting  on  this  table:--- 

It  wffl  be  observed  ibtl,  at  tbe  general  result  of  tbe  whole  periodi  while 
Oreel  BrIUin  raised  71  per  cent,  of  her  expenditure  out  of  revenue,  Ireland 
raised  no  more  than  49  per  cent.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  tbe  view 
expressed  by  BIr.  Ghisbolm  in  commenting  upon  these  figures  that  **The 
fact  that^  notwithstanding  her  large  increase  of  revenue  from  year  to 
year,  she  was  enabled  to  provide  by  taxation  for  so  small  a  proportion  of 
her  increased  expenditurs,  in  eomparlson  with  Great  Britain,  tends  to 
the  inference  that  her  relative  ability  did  not  increase  to  the  same  pro- 
portion with  that  of  Great  Britain  to  contribute  to  the  largely-increased 
expenditure,  and  that,  although  her  proportion  of  */it  may  have  been 
fairiy  estimated  in  1801,  it  was  too  high  a  proportion  hi  the  subsequent 
years."* 

During  this  period  Ireland  was  overtaxed,  not  only 
comparatively  with  Great  Britain*  but  absolutely  in  regard 
to  its  taxable  capacity.  The  select  committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1815  to  inquire  into  public 
revenue  and  expenditure  in  Ireland  reported  that  '*for 
several  years  Ireland  has  advanced  in  permanent  taxation 
more  rapidly  than  Great  Britain  itself,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  exertions  of  the  latter  country,  and  induding 
the  extraofdinary  war  taxe^  the  permanent  taxation 
of  Great  Britain  having  increased  fh>m  1801  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  16^  to  10,  and  the  whole  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  including  the  war  taxes  as  Sl^/4  to  10,  and  the 
revenue  of  Ireland  in  the  proporticm  of  88  to  10'*.*  On  the 
numerous  additional  taxes  imposed  on  Ireland  during  the 
years  following  the  Union  Mr.  Childers  remarked  as  follows: — 

It  maysbe  well  to  refer  to  some  of  the  chief  of  the  numerous  taxes  im- 
posed upon^lreland  during  this  period,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  convenient 
to  compare  with  1801,  a  single  later  year,  in  181^  In  the  latter  year  the 
total  revenue  raised  hi  Ireland  amounted  to  6,686,841/.,  of  which  a  littie 
over  one  million  was  produced  by  non-tax  revenue  and  by  stamps,  while 
the  whole  of  the  balance  was  raised  In  almost  equal  proportions  by  custom 
and  excise.  The  duty  on  home-made  spirits  in  Ireland  was  2$.Hd,  in  1801, 
and  in  1812  it  stood  after  a  succession  of  rises  at  St.  Hd,  The  duUes  on 
brandy  and  Geneva  and  on  rum  had,  during  the  same  period,  been  raised 
from  8f.  7|d.  and  6s.  Sftf  to  \2b,  Hd,  and  lOt.  Z^d.  respecUvely.  The 
duty  on  tea  had  been  raised  from  35  per  cent,  on  superior  teas  and  20  per 
cent,  on  cheap  teas,  to  96  per  cent  on  all  teas.  The  duty  on  malt  was  at 
Is.  6|d.  hi  1801  and  at  St.  6K  hi  1812.  An  addiUonal  duty  of  2ff.  8tf. 
per  ewt.  was  placed  on  sugar  in  1801,  and  3s.  6d.  hi  1806.  The  duty  on 
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tobacco  had  risen  from  I*,  to  3j.  2tf.  in  Ibe  pound-  It  appeara  rrom  1 
instances  that  there  was  during  this  period  a  very  considerable  rise  in  tlH 
indirect  laxalion  of  Ireland,  At  the  same  time  it  appears  Irom  a  study 
of  the  "ofliclal  values"  ol  Imports  and  exports  of  Ireland  during  this  period 
that  the  bulk  and  volume  of  tiade  had  received  a  cooslderable  expansion. 
The  total  exports  and  imports  were  in  1802  represented  by  the  oriteiat 
tlgvre.  10,316.327/.,  and  in  the  year  I8U  by  the  official  figure  13,278,72l(. 
It  alw  appears  from  figures  given  in  the  return,  C. — 194.  ot  1B34,  page  S, 
ms  to  the  articles  retained  for  consumption  in  Ireland  at  various  periods 
that,  as  between  1790  and  1820,  the  consumpUoo  of  spirits,  tobacco,  tea, 
and  Gugar  altogetlier  considerably  Increased,  although  that  ot  wine  had 
very  much  diminished.  Increase  of  consumption  as  well  as  increase  in  rates 
of  taxation  seema   therefore  to   have  taken  place  in   Ireland   during  this 

It  appean,  however,  to  be  clear  in  view  of  the  diminishing  receipts  from 
increasing  taxation  and  the  inability  to  raise  considerable  loans  In  tlu 
country,  that  Ireland  had  during  this  period,  notwithstanding  her  Immun- 
ity from  very  large  taxes  which  affected  Great  Britain  only,  been  taxed 
to  the  extreme  limits  ot  her  capacity.  The  result  of  the  Impossibility  under 
the  financial  arrangement  of  the  Union  as  affected  by  the  war,  of  making 
the  revenue  ol  Ireland  come  within  measurable  distance  of  her  expenditure, 
was  the  accumulation  of  a  debt  out  ol  all  proportion  to  her  resources,  i 
result  which  led  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Exchequers  in  1817.' 

The  overtaxation  of  Ireland  was  bitterly  complained 
of  at  the  time.  "Perhaps  the  taxes  of  an  Englishman  amount 
to  three  pounds,  while  those  of  an  Irishman  of  the  same 
rank  amount  not  to  twenty  shillings;  but  certain  it  is  the 
Englishman's  means  of  paying  those  three  potmds  exceed 
the  Irishman's  means  of  paying  his  one  potind  in  a  ratio 
far  more  than  proportional."* 

The  most  conclusive  test  of  the  complete  financial  exhaust- 
ion of  Ireland  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  any  loans 
in  the  cotintry. 

An  important  Further  proof  of  the  complete  exhaustion  of  Irish  rcsouites 
In  the  course  of  the  great  war  is  the  tact  that  the  power  to  raise  money  un  the 
public  credit  in  Ireland  almost  came  to  an  end,  so  that  It  became  necessary 
to  raise  the  great  bulk  o!  the  Irish  loans  in  England.  In  the  year  1801  the 
Interest  upon  ie,739,!>2W.  of  unredeemed  Irish  debt  was  payable  In  Great 
Britain,  and  the  interest  upon  10,101,698/.  ol  the  debt  was  payable  in  Ire- 
land. At  the  end  of  the  war  in  1S17  these  proportions  had  so  far  changed 
that  the  interest  upon  92,144,904/.  ot  the  unredeemed  Irish  aebt  was  payable 
ill  Great  Britain,  while  Uie  interest  upon  21,535,2541.  ot  that  debt  was 
payable  in  Ireland,  In  the  year  1815  It  was  considered  to  be  Impossible 
to  raise  in  Ireland  so  much  as  a  single  million  by  way  ot  public  loan.* 

>  lUdBn.         *  Iter.  Henrj'  Major,  OiitnaiiiM  DmonHnUiv  ef  At  K^mt^^U 
Is  /rWaitfj  tTMiart,  fc  Dublin  1619.       *  F.  S.  C.  p.  146.  ^^H 
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During  the  period  1800-1816  the  British  debt  had  increased 
by  fifty  per  cent,  while  that  of  Ireland  had  qiiadrupled. 
This  extraordinary  increase  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  Irish  than  of  British  expenditure 
had  to  be  met  by  loan,  and  that  loans  could  only  be  raised 
in  Ireland  at  considerable  expense.  The  select  conunittee 
of  the  House  of  Conunons,  which  investigated  the  financial 
relations  between  the  two  countries  in  1811-1815,  found  that 
in  1815  the  Irish  debt  had  become  to  the  British  as  2  to 
18  or  12|,  and  was  therefore  in  excess  of  the  Union  pro- 
portion of  2  to  15.  One  of  the  conditions  precedent — 
subject  to  an  important  question  of  construction  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  to  which  we  shall  refer  presently — ^to  the 
amalgamation  of  the  British  and  Irish  exchequers  had 
therefore  become  fulfilled. 

In  order  to  save  Ireland  from  the  bankruptcy  which 
appeared  inuninent,  the  House  of  Commons  in  1816  passed 
resolutions,  embodying  the  following  recommendations  of 
the  select  committee  of  the  previous  year: — 


••1 


1.  That  it  is  Uie  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  values  of  the  respec- 
tive debts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  estimated  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Union,  have  been,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  those 
Acts,  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  (within  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  said  value)  with  the  respective  contributions  of  each  country  re- 
spectively, towards  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
that  the  respecUve  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  will  henceforth 
admit  of  their  contributing  indiscriminately,  by  equal  taxes  imposed  upon 
the  same  arUoles  in  each,  to  the  future  expenditure  of  the  United  King- 
dom; subject  only  to  such  particular  exemptions  or  abatements  in  Ireland 
and  in  ScoUand  as  circumstam  es  may  appear  fh>m  time  to  time  to  demand  ; 
and  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  regulate  the  contribution  of  the  two  coun- 
tries according  to  any  specific  proportion  or  according  to  the  rules  pres- 
cribed by  the  Acts  of  Union,  with  respect  to  such  proportions. 

"2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  it  is  expedient  thai 
all  expenses  henceforth  to  be  incurred,  together  with  the  interest  and  charges 
of  all  debts  hitherto  contracted,  shall  be  so  defrayed  indiscriminately  by 
equal  taxes  to  be  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each  country;  and  thai 
flrom  time  to  Ume,  as  circumstances  may  require,  such  taxes  should  be 
Imposed  and  applied  accordingly,  subject  only  to  such  exemptions  and 
abatements  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  as  circumstances  may  appear  to 
demand. 

"3.  That  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  such  legislaUve  mea 
sures  should  be  adopted  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  further  effect  the 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  fund,  aud  applying  the  a 

general  services  of  the  United  Kingdom." 


These  resolutions  having  been  agreed  to,  a  bill  was 
rapidly  passed  into  law  consolidating  the  debts  and  public 
revenues  of  the  two  kingdoms.  This  act  provided  that  all 
revenues  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should,  after  the 
5th  Jan.  1817,  constitute  one  general  fund;  and  that  that 
fund  was  to  be  charged  with,  and  indiscriminately  applied 
to,  (1)  the  services  of  the  British  and  Irish  debts,  (2)  the 
Civil  List,  (8)  all  other  services  previously  charged  on  the 
separate  consolidated  funds  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  (4) 
the  supply  services  of  the  United  Kingdom  generally.' 

We  roust  now  consider  the  difficulty  of  construction  to 
which  we  referred  above.  On  examining  the  Act  of  Union 
it  will  be  found  that  the  unification  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  revenue  purposes  was  only  to  take  place  on  the 
fulfilment  of  two  conditions;  the  first,  "if  at  any  future 
day  the  separate  debt  of  each  country  shall  have  been 
liquidated,  or  if  the  value  of  their  respective  debts  shall 
be  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  respective 
contributions  of  each  country  respectively;"  the  second, 
"if  it  shall  appear  to  the  ParUament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
that  the  respective  circumstances  of  the  two  countries 
will  thenceforth  admit  of  theii'  contributing  indiscriminately 
by  equal  taxes  imposed  upon  the  same  articles  in  each 
to  the  future  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom."  Those 
who  afterwards  complained  of  the  heavy  btu-dens  laid  on 
Ireland  by  the  Consohdation  Act  argued  that  neither  of 
these  statutory  conditions  had  been  fulfilled. 

Those  who  suggested  that  the  former  condition  had  not 
been  fulfilled  based  their  argument  on  the  contention  that 
the  Act  of  Union  contemplated  the  proportion  of  2  to  16 
being  arrived  at  by  the  hquidation  of  part  of  the  British 
debt,  and  not  by  the  increase  of  the  Irish.  It  was  urged 
» .w  O-D.  ui  c  08. 
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in  mppoirt  of  this  ocmtentioa  that  the  act  did  not  contem- 
plate any  increase  in  the  separate  debts  of  the  two  kingdoms 
after  the  Union»  but  that  all  debts  contracted  after  that 
date  should  be  considered  a  joint  liability.  If  this  was 
the  true  construction  of  the  act,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  agreed  proporticm  of  the  debts  could  be  arrived 
at  ODky  by  the  liquidation  of  part  of  the  British*  What 
in  ftet  happened  was  that  the  proportion  of  2  to  15  was 
reached  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  of  the  Irish  debt; 
and  it  was  contended  that  this  did  not  meet  the  require* 
ments  of  the  Act  of  Union.^ 

A  glance  at  the  Act  of  Union  is  enough  to  convince  one 
that  its  construction  on  this  point  is  by  no  means  self- 
evident.  Resort  has  therefore  been  had  by  controversialists 
to  the  utterances  of  the  framers  of  the  act.  Such  utterances, 
though  admissible  in  parliamentary  and  political  discussions 
to  demonstrate  the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  are  of  course 
inadmissible  in  a  court  of  law  to  help  to  construe  a  statute. 
It  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  Union 
contemplated  that  the  reducticm  of  the  debts  to  the  propor- 
tion of  2  to  15  would  be  brought  about  by  the  liquidation 
of  part  of  the  British  debt;  but  they  nowhere  promised 
or  suggested  that  it  would  never  be  brought  about  in  any 
other  way.  Thus  Lord  Castlereagfa  said: — ^^^Common  taxes 
are  not  to  take  place  till  either  the  past  and  separate  debts 
of  both  countries  shall  be  liquidated,  ot  till  they  shall 
come  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  their  contributions. 
Before  this  can  take  place  the  taxes  of  Great  Britain  must 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  10  millions  a  year.*** 

It  must  be  mentioned  here  that  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  the  precise  words  that  Castlereagh  used  on  this  occasion. 
The  version  of  bis  speech  printed  by  Rea,  of  Exchequer 
Street,  Dublin,  adds  the  following  sentence: — ^^It  may 
happen  however  that,  if  war  should  continue,  and  Ireland 

»  Johft  O'Cooaell,  Arpmrnmi  far  IhUmd  DttbUn  1847,  p.  180,  a^eami  tUptd  Fru4 
p.M;  J^pMrAif0rtevol.Lp.81.       *  F.  M.  C,  p.  9L 
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fund  her  supplies,  while  England  raises  a  great  part  of 
hers  within  the  year,  and  mortgages  her  income  tax  to 
their  rapid  reduction  in  time  of  peace,  that  the  proportion 
of  the  debt  of  Ireland  may  rise.'*  The  versions  printed  by 
Stockdale,  of  Abbey  Street,  and  Milliken,  of  Grafton  Street, 
omit  this  passage.  John  O'Connell  was  inclined  to  think 
the  first  version  the  most  reliable.^  Pitt  obviously  con- 
templated that  the  British  debt  would  be  reduced.*  On 
the  other  hand,  Foster  clearly  foresaw  the  possibility  of 
the  proportion  being  brought  about  by  the  increase  of  the 
Irish  debt.  *^We  owe  25  millions,  they  owe  861,  but  when 
we  shall  owe  50  and  they  not  above  240,  we  are  to  lose  the 
benefit;  we  cannot  bear  equal  taxation  now,  but  when  we 
double  our  debt  we  shall  be  richer  and  more  adequate  to 
support  it.  Our  increase  of  poverty  and  their  increase  of 
wealth  are  to  bring  us  to  an  equality  of  condition.'**  It  is 
probable  that  the  framers  of  the  act  in  speaking  of  this 
matter  laboured  under  the  same  mistake  as  when  they 
fixed  the  proportions  of  contribution,  namely,  they  assumed 
that  the  French  war  would  come  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
In  that  case,  the  British  debt  would  have  been  reduced  as 
contemplated.  The  continuance  of  the  war  upset  all  cal* 
culations. 

The  following  is  what  Mr.  Childers  says  on  the  construc- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  Act: 

The  wording  of  the  Act  of  Union  in  this  respect  appears  to  be  am- 
biguous and  its  construction  doubtful.  The  Select  Committee  on  the  taxa- 
tion  of  Ireland  in  1864  examined  three  barristers  with  regard  to  the  oon* 
struction  of  8Ubset:Uons  7  and  8  of  Article  7  of  the  Act.  Two  of  these  witnesses 
maintained  (one  of  them,  Mr.  Dillon,  with  some  hesitation),  that,  strictly 
speaking,  after  the  Union,  no  addition  could  be  made  to  the  separate  debt 
of  Ireland,  except  for  local  purposes,  while  Mr.  Napier  on  the  other  hand, 
who  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  an 
addition  to  the  separate  debt  of  Ireland,  under  circumstances  which 
took  place,  was  distineUy  contemplated  by  the  Act. 

The  provisions  in  question  seem  to  have  been  drawn  In  an  obseure 
manner,  and  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  important  words  which 
should  have  been  inserted  in  subsection  7,  were  accidentally  omitted. 
The  words  In  that  section  which  form  one  of  the  recitals,  viz.,  ''provided 

^  An  Artwmmi  for  IrtUmd  p.  300.       *  F.  M.  C.  p.  4.       *  F.  M.  C.  p.  140. 
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IhftI  if  tt  any  Ume>  In  ntising  their  respective  contributions  hereby  fixed 
for  each  country,  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  judge  it 
fit  to  raise  a  greater  proportion  of  such  respective  contributions  in  one 
country  within  the  year  than  in  the  other,"  are  not  followed,  in  the  opera- 
tive part  of  the  same  sentence,  by  any  words  which  relate  to  such  a  contin- 
gency. It  was  suggested  in  the  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
1864  that  this  first  contingency  had  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  draftsman  in 
the  consideration  of  a  second  contingency,  viz.,  the  more  rapid  liquidation 
of  debt  in  one  country  than  in  the  other. 

It  Is,  we  think,  dear  flrom  the  speeches  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  of 
Mr.  Foster,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  at  any  rate,  both  sides  contem- 
plated the  Increase  of  the  separate  Irish  debt  as  one  of  the  two  modes  in 
which  the  two  debts  might  be  brought  into  the  ratio  of  2  to  15.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  question  was  raised  as  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  increase  of  the  separate  debts  by  the  Committees  of  1811, 
1812,  and  1816,  and  as  the  House  of  Commons  by  its  resolutions  of  1816 
implied  the  legitimacy  of  that  increase,  it  Is  not  now  properly  open  to 
question.  Even  suppostaig  that  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Union,  taken  literally 
do  not  expressly  sanction  the  course  of  procedure  which  was  in  fact  adopted 
the  maxim  of  law  "fieri  non  oportuit ;  fadum  va/ed**  may  well  be  held  to 
apply  to  this  eaae.^ 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  therefore  whether  the  first  con- 
dition requisite  for  financial  unification  had  taken  place; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  second  had  not.  As  Mr.  Childers 
well  puts  it: 


"Opinions  may  also  differ  as  to  whether  Parliament  was,  in  1816,  Justified 
In  considering  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  would  thence- 
forth admit  of  uniform  taxation,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  a 
long  time  subsequent  to  the  war  the  systems  of  taxation  remained  very 
distinct,  and  are  not  even  yet  quite  homogeneous.  There  Is  no  evidence 
that  any  special  consideration  was  given  by  Parliament  to  this  question, 
or  Inquiry  made.**' 

** Advantage  was  taken  of  that  one  single  branch  '*the 
Repeal  Association  complained,  *'of  the  contingency  con* 
templated  in  the  Union  Act,  although  the  other  branch  of 
the  contingency,  viz.,  the  nearer  approach  to  equality  of 
the  respective  abilities  of  the  two  countries,  had  not  only 
not  occurred,  but  by  the  confession  of  the  Enghsh  ministers 
themselves  in  1816  the  very  contrary  had  occurred — ^namely 
Ireland  had  become  poorer  than  before,  while  Great  Britain 
had  actually  increased  in  capital  and  resources.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  that  single  branch  of  the  contingency  to  consol- 
idate the  debts,  to  do  away  with  all  measures  of  propor* 

^F.  JLC.p,!^       *  JP.  &  C.  p.  14S. 
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tiooate  contribution,  and  place  the  purse  of  Ireland,  without 
restriction  or  limit,  in  the  bands  of  the  British  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer."* 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out,  as  Mr.  Childers  has  done,* 
that  the  immediate  object  of  the  Consolidation  Bill  of 
1SI0  was,  not  to  equalize  taxation,  but  to  avert  trend's 
impending  bankruptcy.  Nevertheless,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
moment,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  act  by  later  Chancellots 
of  the  Exchequer  to  equalize  British  and  Irish  taxes,  just  as 
though  the  second  condition  precedent  to  consolidation  bad 
been  fulfilled.  The  following  extract  from  a  petition  presented 
to  parliament  by  the  Repeal  Association  sets  out  this  griev- 
ance very  clearly :  "The  Consolidation  Act  was  introduced 
under  the  strange  pretext  of  relieving  Ireland  from  the  there- 
tofore excessive  and  exhaustive  demands  upon  her  ;  but 
while  it  nominally  did  so,  it  in  reality  utterly  swept  away 
and  destroyed  all  species  of  protection  which  she  had  hitherto 
possessed  from  a  further  and  monstrous  increase  of  these 
demands;  and  in  consequence  of  it  she  has,  upon  an  average 
of  twenty-six  years  since  the  passing  of  that  pretended  act 
of  rehef,  been  made  to  pay  mor?  in  proportion  than  she  did 
before;  and  in  addition  was  by  it,  and  still  remains,  mort- 
gaged in  every  shilling  and  every  acre  for  the  whole  of  the 
enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  that  contracted 
since  as  that  contracted  before  the  Union."* 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  step  taken  in  1816  operated, 
not  only  to  tide  Ireland  over  her  temporary  difficulties, 
but  permanently  to  regulate  the  financial  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  consider  what  should 
have  been  done  at  the  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  financial  failure  of  Ireland  was  attributable  to  the 
injustice  of  the  contribution  fixed  by  the  Union  in  the 
events  which  had  happened,  and  it  would  therefore  seem 
that  the  just  thing  to  have  done  was  to  revise   the   basis 
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of  the  proportions  contributed  by  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  the  joint  expenditure.  The  one  objection  to 
this  course  was  that  the  Act  of  Union  provided  that  no 
such  revision  should  take  place  for  twenty  years.  This 
objection  was  answered  by  John  0*Connell: — ^^here  was 
a  difficulty  indeed  in  the  way  of  revision;  inasmuch  as  the 
Act  of  Union  ordained  that  twenty  years  should  pass 
without  revisioiit  or  any  alteration,  unless  the  oontiogencies 
under  which  consolidation  was  to  be  effected  diould  occur 
in  the  intervaL  But  when  a  greater  difficulty,  viz.  that  of 
carrying  the  consolidation  against  Uie  sjnrit  and  meaning 
of  the  Act  of  Union,  was  so  little  thought  of,  a  less  degree 
ot  boldness  would  have  sufficed  to  get  over  that  which 
we  have  mentioned.''^ 

As  we  have  already  said,  although  the  financial  unifi- 
cation of  1816  was  designed  rather  to  prevent  Ireland  from 
falling  into  a  state  of  bankruptcy  than  to  equalize  the  taxes 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  nevertheless  the  consoUdation 
was  made  use  of  to  assimilate  the  taxes  of  the  two  countries. 
This  was  done  by  means  of  three  devices: 

(1)  The  abolition  of  taxes  to  which  Great  Britain  was 
subject  but  which  did  not  extend  to  Ireland. 

(2)  The  equalization  of  lower  rates,  in  certain  cases,  in 
Ireland,  with  the  higher  rates  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  or 
in  England. 

(8)  The  extension  to  Ireland  of  certain  taxes  from  which 
she  had  previously  been  exempted.* 

The  remission  of  taxes  which  applied  to  Great  Britain 
but  not  to  Ireland  formed  a  remaricable  feature  of  the  fiscal 
legislation  after  the  war.  '*Ib  1822  returns  were  presented 
to  Parliament  ^showing  the  taxes  the  collection  of  which 
ceased  during  the  preceding  ten  years.'  By  these  returns 
it  appears  that  the  relief  extended  to  Great  Britain  up  to 
1822  was  the  following: 


^  An  Affmmiid  fat  IrdamJ  p.  SSB. 
>  J^.  &  C.  p.  166. 
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AascMcd  taxes,  dlminisbcd  or  r 

J»Kiperty  Tmx         

Custami , 

ExclN      

Taxe*       . 


£23.&S9.359 

"To  this  enormous  sum  more  than  two  millions  were  added 
I  4q  1S22,  and  between  three  and  four  in  1830 — so  that  the 
I  Duke  of  Wellington  made  no  vain  boast  when  he  talked  of 
I  a  relief  to  the  extent  of  about  thirty  millions.  Now,  what 
I'^ve  been  the  operations  of  the  Exchequer  so  far  as  regards 
I  "Ireland  ?  One  of  the  returns  of  which  we  speak  professes 
to  be  a  further  and  final  account  of  all  taxes,  the  collection 
f  'irf  which  ceased  in  Ireland  during  the  ten  preceding  years, 
'  and  it  gives  the  following  figures: 


t  K.273 
312,600 
816,079 
U.366 

seoB.3ao ' 


I 


Tax  after  tax  which  affected  Great  Britain  alone 
'  repealed  in  this  period;  the  property  tax  in  1816,  the  salt 
I  ^tax  in  1820,  the  beer  tax  in  1830,  the  printed  cotton  tax  in 
T^1881,  and  the  candle  tax  in  1882.*  "We  desire"  said  Mr. 
fchilders: 

"to  note  M>me  of  the  cMef  Kmissiona  subsequantly  to  the  y«ar  1830 
I  excise  duties  wbich  did  not  extend  Lo  Ireland.    The  beer  duty,  producing 
J  about  three  millions  in  1B29,  was  r«pealed  In  1830.    The  duty  on  printed 
B*eottons,  producing  over  two  mlllloDs  in  1B29,  was  repealed  in  1831;  that 
•m  candles,  then  producing  470,0001.,  was  repealed  in  1832;  the  duty  on 
I    Itarch.  producing  117.000/.  in  1833,  was  repealed  in  1834;  half  of  the  soap 
I  wity  was  remitted  in  1833.    These  changes  )n  taxation,  not  extending  to 
l|lrelaad,  immediately  (ollowed  the  first  measure  ol  parliamentary  retormi 
■t  a  later  period,  in  1853,  the  soap  duly,  then  producing  1,I?0,OOD(.,  wai 
Wholly  repealed;  the  duty  on  bricks,  then  producing  45S,000I.,  was  repealed 
In  1850;  and  the  duty  on  liops,  to  the  esUmaUd  amount  Of  ^ao.OOOf..  be- 
tides 98.6711  custom  duly,  was  repealed  in  1862."' 

'  Staunton,  fiinli  for  Bardimgi  Dublin  IBSO. 
■  Stamd  RtpaJ  Pritt  £uay  p.  104. 
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The  foUowing  figures  show  the  comparative  reUef  from 
taxation  experienced  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively during  the  period  1800-46:* 


Relief  of  Taxatloii 


Impotltloii  of  Taxation 


Prom  1800  to  1815 
Prom  1815  to  184&I 


Totals 


Gt.  Btn. 


Ireland 


£47,114.574  £2,664,090 


Gt.  Btn. 

30,000.000 

10.620.000 


Ireland 

4,450,000 

1.060.000 


£47,114,574   £2.664.090 


40.620,000  5,510.000 


«  PariummUary  Papen  184S  No.  a06, 1848  No.  673,  and  1845  No.  662. 

The  foUowing  figures  from  the  report  of  the  Financial 
Relations  Commission  show  the  amount  of  taxes  to  which 
Great  Britain  was  subject,  and  from  which  Ireland  was 
exempt,  in  the  years  1817-21  and  in  1845.*        ^J 

Revenue  derived  In  the  years  1817-1821  Arom  taxaUon  not  imposed 
in  Ireland. 

Customs £14.347,204 

Excise      44.096,425 

SUmpa 13,126.966 

Taxes       29.826,855 


Total 


£101.397.450 


Annual  average 20.279.490 


Similar  Account  for  the  Year  1845. 

Income  Tax 

Land  and  assessed  taxes 

Hackney  carriages        

Stage  carriages      

Spirits,  excess  over  rates  in  Ireland 

Patent  medicines 

Soap        

Brielcs      

Hope       

Post  horses 


£  5.182.649 

4.441.746 

65.933 

431,371 

2,350.304 

28.942 

963.507 

561,867 

257.447 

169.853 


ToUl        £14.453.619 

•  P.  S.  C.  p.  16S. 

The  second  method  by  which  the  assimilation  of  Irish 
and  British  taxation  was  brought  about  was  by  raising  the 
rates  in  Ireland  on  articles  which  had  been  more  heavily  taxed 
in  Great  Britian.  The  tea,  sugar,  wine,  tobacco,  and  foreign 
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spirits  taxes  were  assimilated  in  1814,  the  malt  tax  in  1815, 
the  hides  and  skins,  and  paper  tax  in  1S25,  the  vine^r, 
cider,  and  perry  tax  in  1828,  and  the  bottle  and  glass  tax 
in  1828> 

The  third  method  of  assimilation,  namely,  the  exten»on 
to  Ireland  of  taxes  which  previously  applied  only  to  Great 
Britain,  does  not  concern  us  in  this  period,  as  the  first  great 
example  of  such  extension  was  the  income  tax  in  1858.' 

The  result  of  the  process  of  assimilation  was  that,  after 
about  1825,  Ireland  was  subjected  to  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  taxes  affecting  Great  Britain,  and  the  "particular 
exemptions  or  abatements"  which  the  Act  of  Union  had 
provided  for  were  few  and  far  between.  The  following 
passage  from  a  pamphlet  wTitten  in  1880  by  Michael 
Staunton,  by  far  the  best  authority  at  that  period  on  all 
questions  deahng  with  Irish  public  finance,  shows  how  far 
the  process  of  assimilation  had  been  carried  at  that  date, 
and  how  insignificant  were  the  Irish  exceptions. 

"The  'least  taxed  country  in  Europe'  is  by  far  the  poorest, 
but  it  is  compelled,  nevertheless,  to  endure  nearly  all  the 
the  taxes  of  the  richest.  It  endures  all  the  taxes  that  press 
on  the  comforts  and  industry  of  the  people.  The  principal 
articles  in  the  schedule  of  British  taxation  are  the  following: 


Per  Ann. 

P«r  Ann. 

..   17,761.&73 

SUmp  DuUes 

..  7,317,602 

other  itlmulanU   . . 

..   1I,8G9,3&6 

Post-OIfice     . .     . . 

..  4,207,998 

Food         

937,ti22 

Land  and  Aueaaed 

Dress,  Ac 

. .     2,&73,604 

Taxes 

..  5,162.873 

Household  articles 

..     2.71I.6&7 

Olher  rci.uurces     . . 

. .      666,672 

Miscellaneous  ..     ., 

, .     3.326.627 

**The  'liquors'  are  spirits,  malt,  and  wine.  All  spirits 
but  Irish  pay  as  much  duty  in  Dublin  as  London.  A  tax 
on  Irish  whiskey,  most  injurious,  and  unjust  towards  this 

'  Siamd  Repnl  Prui  Eisay  p.  104.   Suunton  Binit  for  Rardingt  Dublin  IS30  p.  3S. 

'  P.  R.  C.  p.  9.  The  ogcrneu  of  Britiab  MiaisMra  to  mimilat*  the  uiation  ol  tbe 
Iwo  countriM  is  shown  by  n  letter  written  by  Lord  Jlucli»nd  in  1806,  in  the  Fcrtanu 
MSS  Tol.  rli  p,  347.  Tlia  Exdjw  Cuouniasionen  of  183S  rseominimited  oompkila 
asaimiktion.  O'Conncll  complained  bitterly  of  this  (nusion  tor  assiniilaUiia.  Kilqwtnc^ 
Cerrftpondtntt  <//  Danitl  O'ConiuB  roL  ii.  p.  SSB. 
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country,  adds  to  its  price  to  the  English  consumer.  This 
imposes  no  very  perceptible  burthen  upon  him,  and  so  far 
from  its  bdng  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  postponement,  or 
withholding,  of  a  benefit  claimed  for  Ireland,  or  for  giving 
her  an  addition  to  her  privations  under  pretence  of  ^assim- 
ilating' the  taxes  of  the  two  countries,  it  is  a  ground  on 
which  she  may  seek  to  be  recompensed  or  exempted. 
English  monopoly  has  scarcely  left  her  any  manufacture 
but  that  of  wUskey,  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  her  grievances 
that  the  consumption  of  that  article  is  restricted  and  dis- 
couraged amongst  the  people  of  England  by  heavy  duties. 
As  to  all  other  spirits,  and  to  wine,  the  Dublin  and  London 
consumer  are  quite  on  an  equality. 

*7he  'other  stimulants',  are  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and 
tobacco.  They  produce  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  entire 
taxation  of  the  United  Kingd<Hn,  and  they  are  exactly  as 
burthensome  to  the  poorest  as  to  the  richest  of  these  king- 
doms— to  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  'least  taxed 
country  in  Europe',  as  to  the  spot  imagined  to  be  the  most 
loaded  with  taxes. 

'The  'food'  consists  of  butter,  cheese,  currants  and  rai- 
sins, and  com.  The  E^nglishman  who  makes  his  own  butter 
has  it  on  as  good  terms  as  the  Irishman.  If  he  import  the 
article,  it  comes  to  him  affected  by  a  small  duty,  and  in 
this  respect  he  is  not  worse  oft  than  the  Irishman.  In  the 
other  tftides  under  the  head  of  'food',  with  the  exception 
of  cheese,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two  countries. 

"The  artides  of  'dress,  &c.'  are  cotton  and  wool,  silks, 
printed  goods,  hides  and  skins,  and  paper.  These  form  a 
considerable  item  in  the  schedule,  and  any  taxes  that 
affect  them  operate  equally  in  Ky>glAn<l  and  Irdand.  If 
there  be  a  difference,  it  is  one  against  Irdand,  and  not  in 
favour  of  it.  The  duties  on  the  coarser  kind  of  paptf  are, 
we  believe,  unequal — ^the  inequality  is  agaimt  the  least 
taxed  country  in  Europe.' 

"The   'housdiold'  artides  are  soq;>,  candles,  tallow  and 
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coals.  We  are  burthened  by  a  very  hea^'y  coal  tax.  We 
endure  a  eoal  tax  from  which  that  part  of  Great  Britwn 
called  Scotland  is  exempt.  The  English  soap  and  tallow 
tax  does  not  affect  this  country,  but  its  amount  is  not  of 
great  magnitude. 

"The  building  articles  are  glass,  bricks  and  tiles,  and  timber. 
We  pay  the  Enghsh  glass  and  timber  duties.  From  the 
duties  on  bricks  and  tiles  we  are  exempt,  but  they  are  not 
considerable. 

"The  other  heads  of  taxation  are  auctions,  licences,  in- 
surances, stamps  ,post-office,  and  land  and  assessed  taxes. 
In  respect  of  auctions,  hcences,  insurances,  and  post- 
office,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  'least  taxed'  and 
most  taxed  countries.  Our  stamp  duties  are  lighter  in  many 
instances  than  the  English,  and  though  we  have  tome 
iand  taxes'  we  have  no  assessed  taxes.  We  do  not  imder- 
value  our  exemption  from  heavier  stamp  duties  and  the 
assessed  teixes,  but  it  comprehends  nearly  all  the  fiscal 
indulgence  practised  towards  Ireland,  and  supplies  the  only 
foimdation  for  the  assumption  that,  in  reference  not  only 
to  England,  but  all  other  countries,  our  taxes  are  insig- 
nificant. The  effect  of  this  exemption  is,  that  it  relieves 
us  from  such  contributions  as  we  should,  under  other 
circumstances,  make  to  the  one-twelfth  or  one-thirteenth  of 
the  Imperial  income.  The  amount  of  this  contribution  would 
be  under  400,0001  a  year,  if  Mr.  Goulburn  was  right  in  his 
estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  proposed  stamp  duties,  for 
the  assessed  taxes,  from  which  we  have  been  reUeved, 
produced  only  297,000i.  in  the  last  ye^r  of  their  existence. 
We  contribute  our  full  quota  to  about  50  out  of  51  or  55 
millions,  which  form  the  total  of  the  Imperial  revenue.  It  is 
on  the  ground  of  the  contribution  not  going  farther  than  the 
fifty  milhons,  and  not  reaching  to  the  four  or  five  additional 
miUions  produced  by  the  assessed  and  other  taxes,  that 
we  are  pronoimced  'the  least  taxed  country  in  Europe'."' 

*  BmU  fer  Sarimtt,  Dublin  1830  pp.  10-13. 
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*The  ooAt  which  the  peasant  wear8'\  said  Mr.  Spiing 
Rice>  ^'the  blanket  with  which  he  is  to  cover  his  children, 
the  few  articles  of  furniture  which  he  acauires»  all  con* 
tribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  before  they  can 
enter  his  cottage."^ 

'^It  is  pretended",  said  the  Report  of  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation, '^hat  Ireland  has  been  more  than  compensated  for 
all  possible  fiscal  losses  since  1800  by  her  continued  exemp- 
tion from  several  taxes  to  which  Great  Britain  is  subject. 
But  your  Conunittee  f ind  that  the  exemption  of  Ireland 
consists  only  as  to  the  land  tax,  the  income  and  assessed 
taxes,  and  a  portion  of  the  excise  duties  averaging  about 
^/i4th  of  the  whole  revenue  of  excise;  and  that  the  total  sum 
paid  by  Great  Britain  under  the  four  heads  does  not  exceed, 
if  it  even  approach  to,  twelve  millions  out  of  the  average 
fifty-one  or  fifty-tii^o  millions  of  imperial  expenditure/'* 
The  one  tax  for  which  all  Irish  opinion  clamoured,  namely 
the  absentee  tax,  was  the  one  which  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment consistently  refused  to  impose. 

The  comparative  advantages  derived  from  the  course 
of  assimilation  following  the  Consolidation  Act  by  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  table: 


Period  of  IS 

Period  of  16 
yean  ISI8-® 

Period  of  16 
jcait  1634—10 

Average  UxaUon  of  f 
Great  BriUIn*         f 

Average  taxaUon  of  | 
Ireland                     ( 

£ 
SS,000,000 

4.375.000 

£ 
61.000.000 

4.687.500 

£ 
48.000,000 

5.200.000 

It  aiqpears  from  the  above  figures  that,  while  the  annual 
taxation  of  Great  Britain  during  the  period  1800-50  tended 
to  fall»  that  of  Irdand  tended  to  rise.  The  injustice  of  this 


1 

i 


M0f$ria  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
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can  be  fully  realized  only  if  we  remember  that  durmg  the 
same  period  Great  Britain  was  yearly  iDCreasing  in  wealth 
and  resources,  while  Ireland  was  passing  through  a  period 
of  economic  decline  which  culminated  in  the  famine.  The 
following  table  further  demonstrates  the  same  point,  by 
showing  that,  until  the  actual  deadly  work  of  the  famine 
had  been  done,  Ireland  tendral  to  pay  a  gradually  increasing 
proportion  of  the  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
while  the  ptr  capita  taxation  in  Great  Britain  was  reduced 
in  a  period  of  thirty  years  by  81.1  per  cent.,  that  of  Ireland 
was  reduced  by  only  8.4  per  cent. 


Ytu 

TuiUon  per  he»<lotpopiil«tlon 

Proportion  of  rt 

vtaut  raited  in 

Oreit  Brltiln 

Ireland 

Qreil  BrlUlD 

Irelind 

1819-20 
1S29-30 
1639-40 
1849  SO 

£.  s.    d. 
3  10  3 
1Z  18  0 
2    7  B 
2     7  8 

B,    d. 
U    3 
13     1 
IS    B 
13  11 

per  etni 

91 
90-4 
S9-6 
9V6 

ptr  tent 

9-fl 
lOi 
8-4 

j 

« 


►  this  f( 

u 


•  *■.  S.  C.  p.  154. 

It  appears  from  the  above  figures  that  the  amount  paid 
per  capita  in  Ireland  was  much  lower  than  in  England, 
and  that  the  percentage  of  revenue  contributed  by  Ireland 
was  not  so  great  as  the  percentage  of  her  population,  and 
it  might  be  concluded  that  Ireland  did  not  therefore  pay 
her  fair  share  of  the  joint  burden.  The  answer  to  this  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  taxes  were  the  some 
in  both  countries,  and  that  Ireland's  inferior  contribution 
was  simply  an  indication  of  her  poverty.  This  is  admiraUjT 
put  by  Michael  Staunton: 

"The  amount  of  our  revenue,  if  it  be  really  as  small  tm 
is  generally  imagined,  only  proves  that  the  consumption 
of  taxed  articles  is  limited  by  the  poverty  of  the  peo{^ 
not  that  the  imposts  upon  the  articles  which  are  used  aw 
light,  or  unfelt  by  the  consimiers.  Our  revenue  is  usual^ 
taken  by  public  writers  and  speakers  to  be  £4,000,000.  Am  -i 
this  forms  not  even  a  twelfth  of  the  whole  revenue,  thou^ 
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the  population  of  Ireland  is  at  least  the  one-third  of  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  oondusion  is,  that  Ireland  is 
an  untaxed  country,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain.  That 
this  is  fallacious  is  proved  by  the  impossibility  of  adding 
half  a  million  to  the  four,  if  every  tax  existing  in  England 
were  paid  by  the  Irish  people.  Let  all  the  assessed  taxes 
be  revived,  and  there  are  only  added  800,0001.  to  the  four 
millions.  The  amownt  of  the  revenue,  then,  speaks  only  as 
to  the  number  of  persons  capable  of  paying  considerable 
taxes,  and  not  as  to  the  extent  to  which  taxes  press  upon  a 
single  individual  obliged  to  pay  them.  Though  our  revenue 
is  small,  wine,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  neces- 
saries are  as  heavily  taxed  in  Dublin  as  London.  The 
difference  is  all  in  tiie  number  of  the  consumers,  or  their 
ability  to  consume.  The  customs*  duties  of  Liverpool  are 
above  three  millions,  while  the  customs'  duties  of  Bristol 
(a  place  of  nearly  equal  population)  are  little  more  than  one 
million.  As  well  may  it  be  hdd  upon  these  data  that  the 
Liverpool  merchant  pays  more  than  three  times  the  customs' 
duties  to  which  the  merchant  in  tiie  other  port  is  subject, 
as  that  there  is  a  material  difference  between  the  pressure  of 
taxes  in  Enj^and  and  Ireland,  because  in  one  country  the 
produce  of  revenue  is  only  four  millions,  while  in  the  other 
it  reaches  to  fifty  millions.  The  amount  of  the  customs  duty 
in  Liverpool  only  shews  that  there  are  more  merchants 
there,  or  merchants  of  a  greater  extent  of  business,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  Bristol,  not  that  any  merchant  has  to 
pay  on  his  transactions  more  in  proportion  to  the  state 
than  a  person  of  his  avocation  in  any  other  port  of  England, 
however  insignificant."'*  ^^Ireland  is  indeed  sometimes 
spckfca  of*,  it  was  remarked  by  the  Grand  Jury  Conunis- 
sioners  of  1848,  **as  if  its  burdens  were  li|^  because  they 
are  less  than  those  of  Great  Britain;  but  unfartunately  so 
are  its  means.  The  idea  of  the  proportion  which  the  pto- 
poty  of  the  one  country  bears  to  the  other  may  be  f wmed 

1  flwii  /«r  mmiiHm  I>«blin  ISSl  pp.  18-14. 
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from  the  amount  which  pays  legacy  duty  in  each;  and  the 
amount  in  1S40  in  Great  Briton  was  rather  more  than 
forty  millions,  in  Ireland  only  about  two,"' 

In  view  of  the  statistics  we  have  quoted  it  is  not  unreasoD- 
able  to  conclude  that  Ireland  was  taxed  beyond  its  resources 
in  the  fifty  years  following  the  Union.  But  the  injustice  did 
not  end  there.  Overtaxation,  though  always  a  hardship,  is  not 
invariably  an  unmixed  evil;  and  circumstances  may  be 
imagined  in  which  taxation  beyond  the  resources  of  a 
country  would  be  amply  justified  by  some  ultimate  benefit 
which  it  would  produce.  In  Ireland  however  there  was 
no  such  justification;  on  the  contrary  the  revenue  raised 
by  the  oppressive  fiscal  system  was  not  alone  not  put  to 
productive  national  purposes,  but  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
actually  taken  out  of  the  country.  The  evil  of  the  surplus 
revenue  for  which  Ireland  received  no  return  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  absenteeism  of  the  landlords.  In  each  case 
we  see  the  exaction  of  extortionate  payments  from  a  commun> 
ity  that  can  ill  afford  them,  and  in  each  case  the  evil  of 
this  extortion  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  these  pay- 
ments are  spent  in  another  country.  Indeed  it  is  strictly 
correct  to  describe  the  surplus  revenue  of  Ireland  devoted 
to  imperial  purposes  as  a  kind  of  public,  as  distinguished 
from  private,  absenteeism;  and  in  making  up  the  account  of 
how  Irish  absenteeism  increased  after  the  Union  we  must 
include  this  item,  as  well  as  the  rents  which  were  remitted 
to  the  landlords  living  abroad.  We  must  further  remember 
that  this  new  form  of  absenteeism  was  a  direct  product  o( 
the  Union;  the  evil  of  non-resident  landowners  had  been 
complained  of  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  even  earlier;  but  the  further  method  of  draining  Ireland 
of  its  wealth  by  annually  exporting  some  millions  of  its 
revenue  was  a  device  unknown  before  the  legislative  Union- 
In  attempting  to  estimate  the  extent  of  this  drain,  it 
is  important  to  grasp  the  difference  between  the  estimated 

*  BtpvH  p.  nri. 
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and  the  true  revenue  of  Ireland.  After  the  abolition  of  the 
Union  duties  on  the  cross-channel  trade,  the  only  method  of 
arriving  at  the  amount  of  the  Irish  revenue  was  by  taking 
account  of  the  sum  actually  collected  in  Ireland.  It  is 
obvious  however  that  this  calculation  could  be  but  ap- 
proximately correct,  owing  to  the  fact  that  taxes  were 
frequently  collected  in  Ireland  on  articles  consumed  in 
Great  Britain — ^for  example,  spirits — ^and  in  Great  Britain 
on  articles  consumed  in  Ireland — ^for  example,  tea  landed 
in  a  British  port.  An  attempt  to  correct  this  error  was 
made  by  the  Treasury;  and  the  figures  at  which  it  arrived 
are  probably  the  most  correct  estimate  we  shall  ever  possess 
of  the  true  revenue  of  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
although,  owing  to  lack  of  data^  they  must  not  be  taken  to  be 
exactly  accurate.  ^They  cannot  be  taken  as  giving  more 
than  a  tolerable  approximation  to  the  actual  facts.*'^  These 
returns  give  reason  for  believing  that  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century  the  export  of  duty-paid  articles  from 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland  greatly  exceeded  that  from  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  that  the  Irish  true 
revenue  was  in  excess  of  the  estimated  revenue  in  that 
period.  The  following  tables  prepared  by  the  Treasury 
show,  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  the  estimated  and  true 
revenue  of  Irdand  in  the  years  1820-50: 


(1)  Table  sbowuco  Rbvbnub  as  Collbctbd  in  Gbbat  Britain  and 

IRBLANP  for  BVBRY  TbNTH  YbAR  from  1819  TO  iS&O*. 


Ymt 

Qrcat  Britaio 

Irtlaiid 

Total 

ReTcnue  u 
CoUectcd 

ReTcnne  u 
CoUectcd 

Rereave 

1819 
1829 
1839 
1849' 

e 

52,605.508 
50.928.489 
47.286,842 
53.128.685 

£ 
5,253,909 
4.461.217 
4,574.150 
4.338.091 

£ 
57.859.417 
55.389.706 
51.860.992 
57.466.776 

1884;  SliOBUn  Emit  /or  Sarimg*  pp.  85  tq.  ^  F.  M,  C.  p. 
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(ft)  Tabu  bsowing  Trub  Rbybhub,  as  Evnujamn  by  thb  Tbbaboby, 
OF  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  bvery  Tenth  Year  from  1819 
TO  1850. 


Year 

Great  Britala 

IreUuid 

Total 

Ettfmated  tme 
Reveatte 

Etttnatcd  trw 
ReTeoue 

RcTenoe 

1819 
1829 
1839 
1849 

£ 
51.445.764 
49,637,892 
46,262,412 

51,870.866 

£ 
5,256.564 
5,502,125 
5,415,889 
4,861,465 

£ 
56.702,328 
55,140,017 
61, 679.301 
56,732.331 

Having  now  ascertained  ,as  accurately  as  we  can*  the 
true  revenue  of  Ireland,  we  must  nesrt  try  to  estimate  how 
much  of  that  revenue  was  spent  in  Ireland,  and  how  much 
went  away  never  to  return.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
establish  an  infallible  criterion  for  distinguishing  Irish  from 
imperial  expenditure;  but  probably  Mr.  Childers'  test  is 
as  satisfactory  as  any: — *Tor  the  present  historical  purpose 
it  is,  we  thinkt  legitimate  to  take  the  ^Charge  for  Irish 
purposes  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer*  in  the  sense  which 
is  given  to  this  expression  in  the  recent  Treasury  returns, 
i.e.  as  comprising  the  Irish  civil  government  expenditure 
i.e.  the  cost  of  the  legal  and  police  establishments,  of  the 
government  offices  whose  operation  is  limited  to  Ireland,  of 
prisons  and  education  in  Ireland,  and  the  expenditure  on  postal 
services  and  collection  of  revenue  so  far  as  it  is  incurred  in 
Ireland.*'^  Taking  this  to  be  the  proper  test  of  local  expend- 
iture, and  assuming  that  the  Treasury  returns  of  the  true 
Irish  revenue  are  approximately  correct,  we  arrive  att  the 
following  figures,  as  showing  the  amount  of  Irish  revenue 
which  was  spent  in  Ireland  in  the  years  1820-50: 


^  F.B.C.p.l». 
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STATSmifT  aVOWINO  TRS  ESTIIUTSD  LOCAL  BXFBNDITUIIV  INGCEmBO  IN 

Irkland,  and  THB  Balancb  OP  Trub  Revbnub  which  is  availablb 
POR  Impbrial  Sbrticbs  aptbr  such   Expbnditurb  has  bbbn  mbt.** 


Yesr 

ReTcanc 
collcttsd 

AdJuttment 
(+)  or  (-) 

BstlBiited 

Triic 
RcTense 

Bsttmatcd 
Local 

Expcndl- 
tttre 

Balance 

aTalUble 

for  Imperial 

Serrlcea 

1819 
1829 
1839 
1849 

£ 
5.253,909 
4,461,217 
,4,574,150 
4,338,091 

£ 
+       2,655 
+1,040,908 
+    841,739 
+    523.374 

£ 
5.256,564 
5,502,125 
5,415,889 
4,861.465 

£ 
1,564,880 
1,345,549 
1,789,567 
2,247,687 

£ 
3,691,684 
3,691,684 
3,626,322 
2,613,778 

•  /.  J{.  C.  p.  166. 

It  appean,  at  the  first  glance,  from  the  above  taUe 
that  the  amount  of  Irish  revenue  spent  abroad  greatly 
exceeded  that  spent  in  Ireland.  But  the  benefits  conferred 
on  Ireland  and  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  are  not  to 
be  determined  merely  by  ascertaining  the  locality  where 
the  revenue  was  expended.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  cases 
where  a  country  may  derive  far  more  ultimate  gain  from 
public  money  spent  abroad  than  at  home — for  example 
the  case  of  prosecuting  a  successful  war  on  foreign  soil; 
and  on  the  contrary  it  is  equally  possible  to  imagine  cases 
where  revenue  spent  at  home  is  noxious  rather  than  advan* 
tageous — ^for  example  money  expended  by  a  tyrannical 
government  for  the  maintenance  of  an  oppressive  standing 
army  and  secret  police.  In  view  of  this,  we  nmst  not  be 
content  to  judge  of  the  benefits  which  Ireland  derived 
from  her  revenue  by  a  mere  examination  of  the  locality 
in  which  it  was  expended,  but  must  pursue  our  inquiry 
ftffther.  In  pursuing  this  further  inquiry  we  are  immediately 
struck  by  three  e<msideratioQs;  (1)  that  much  of  the  uppntnt 
Irish  lood  expenditure  was  really  imperial  in  aim  and  result, 
(8)  tiiat  many  local  s^vices  were  wastefully  and  uneconomi- 
adly  administered,  and  (8)  that  Irdand  received  a  totally 
disproportionate  share  <^  the  ben^its  derived  from  the 
expenditure  of  her  surplus  revenue  for  imperial  purposes. 
Let  us  consider  these  in  turn. 
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On  the  first  point,  that  much  apparently  local  expenditure 
was  reaUy  imperial^  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  firom 
the  majority  report  of  the  Financial  Relations  Commission: — 

We  cannot  admit  the  Justice  of  this  mode  of  dealing  with  Imperial  ex* 
penditure.  Whilst  the  kingdoms  are  united  under  one  Parliament,  and 
Imperial  expenditure  is  determined  on  Imperial  grounds,  we  cannot  but 
regard  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  coUecUon 
and  protection  of  the  revenue,  as  subjects  of  Imperial  concern,  no  matter 
in  what  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  they  take  place,  and  ihe  expenditure 
upon  them  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  Imperial  in  its  character. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  anyone  will  deny  that  these  matters  are  Imperial 
in  their  character,  yet  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton*8  definition  they  are  set 
down  as  local.  It  is  true  that  in  particular  instances  one  part  of  the  King- 
dom may  be  more  interested  in  attention  being  paid  to  them  than  another. 
The  maintenance  of  order  and  the  upholding  of  the  laws  in  Ireland  may  be 
of  more  importance  to  its  hihabitants  than  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  bui 
the  latter,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  are  also  interested  in  them,  and  the  distinction 
which  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  endeavours  to  draw  is  in  reality  a  dIstincUon 
between  different  sorts  of  Imperial  expenditure  founded  upon  the  supposed 
comparative  benefits  derived  from  it  by  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
rather  than  from  another.  If  this  principle  be  adopted  its  application 
cannot  be  stopped  where  the  Treasury  calculations  leave  off.  If  the  Impe- 
rial expenditure  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  Civil  Government  In 
Ireland  is  to  be  regarded  as  local  because  Ireland  Is  mainly  benefited  by 
it,  questions  may  be  asked,  and  must  be  asked,  why  the  Imperial  expendi- 
ture on  the  army  and  navy  should  not  be  charged  to  Great  Britain,  because 
she  is  mainly  interested  in  and  benefited  by  the  expenditure. 

If  Ireland  is  to  be  hypothetically  submerged  in-  the  ocean  In  order  to 
ascertain  what  expenditure  would  be  saved  thereby  to  Great  Britain, 
Great  Britain  herself  must  also  undergo  a  similar  operation,  if  we  wish  to 
ascertain  what  Imperial  expenditure  would  be  saved  to  Ireland  under  such 
circumstances.  We  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called  "local 
expenditure"  in  Ireland  is  due  to  her  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  and  if 
the  latter  country  ceased  to  exist  we  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
revenue  for  carrying  on  the  Government  of  Ireland  need  exceed  tliat»  for 
instance,  required  in  Sweden  where  the  population  is  about  the  same,  and 
where  the  annual  expenditure  for  all  purposes  is  less  than  the  "local  expand- 
Iture"  in  Ireland.^ 

Another  matter  to  which  we  should  refer  here,  but  which 
we  shall  treat  more  fully  in  the  next  section,  is  that  many 
imperial  services  were  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  Irish 
local  taxation.* 

On  the  second  consideration  which  we  have  suggested, 
we  need  only  say  that  it  must  have  heai  apparent  to  anyone 
who  has  read  this  book  that  Ireland  was  burthened  with 
many  boards  and  departments  which  did  not  render  the 

1  F.  B.  C,  p.  23.        "  Repeal  BeporU  roL  iii  p.  75  and  Devote  Cmmh.  p.  94& 
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commimity  any  service  oommensurate  with  their  cost. 
The  observance  of  due  economy  in  the  public  service 
is  a  matter  to  be  observed  by  the  government;  if  that 
economy  is  not  observed,  the  unnecessary  expense  involved 
should  not  be  debited  against  the  taxpayers  who  are  mulcted 
to  support  it.  ^'Wasteful  or  extravagant  expenditure  does 
not  justify  excessive  taxation.*'^  Moreover  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Act  of  Union  that  the  cost  of  the  civil 
administration  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  be 
borne  indiscriminatdy.    Again  to  quote  Mr.  Childers: — 

II  does  not  Boem  Uiai  because  the  cost  of  civil  administnUon  in  Ireland 
is  greater,  relatively  to  population  and  wealth,  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain, 
this,  by  itself,  is  any  reason  why  the  people  of  Ireland  should  contribute 
to  the  public,  revenue  a  share  in  excess  of  their  relaUve  wealth. 

It  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  clear  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  that,  so  far  as  related  to  taxation  or  the  raising  of  revenue,  Irriand 
should  (whether  contributing,  as  she  did  till  1817,  according  to  a  certain  raUo, 
or  whether,  as  subsequently,  by  way  of  indiscriminate  taxation  subject  to 
excepUons)  have  a{distinct  position  and  separate  consideration.  But  it  was 
tlieir  equally  dear  intention  that  all  expenditure,  including  no  less  that 
upon  civil  government  in  Ireland  than  that  upon  the  army  and  navy,  should 
be  in  common,  or  Imperial.  It  was  never  intended  that  the  raUo  of  contribu- 
Uon  or  the  extent  of  the  exempUons  and  abatements  (as  the  case  might  be) 
should  be  affected  by  consiaeration  of  the  relative  cost  of  administration 
in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms.* 

The  third  consideration  is  probably  the  most  important^ 
as  it  emphasizes  the  ix>int  we  have  already  mentioned  in 
dealing  with  Irish  industries,  that  the  interests  of  Ireland 
were  during  the  nineteenth  century  habitually  subordinated 
to  those  of  Gkreat  Britain,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  whole 
imperial  policy  was  designed  with  a  view  to  benefiting  the 
predominant  partner.  The  small  part  of  the  advantages 
of  British  imperial  devdopment  which  Ireland  enjoyed 
was  well  described  by  Mr.  Murrough  O'Brien  in  the  memo- 
randum which  he  presented  to  the  Financial  Relations 
Commission: — ^'^Lreland,  a  very  pow,  purely  agricultural 
and  pastoral  country,  has  no  need  of  the  costly  army  and 
navy  which  the  commerce,  foreign  relations,  and  policy 
of  Great  Britain  require,  and  which  her  wealth  can  maintain, 
bdand  should  not  be  expected  to  contribute  to  these  costly 

>  F.  B.  a  p.  S5.        *F.S.  C.  p.  191. 
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defence  services,  either  in  proportion  to  her  population  or 
her  wealth;  she  derives  but  little  advanta^  Srota  them, 
and  would  scarcely  be  more  in  danger  of  invasion  or  aggres- 
sion from  other  powers  than  Iceland  is,  but  for  her  connec- 
tion with  Great  Britain."'  Mr.  Childers  proceeds  to  explain 
that  "the  obUgation  in  question  extends  beyond  the  army 
and  navy  to  other  items  of  the  expenditure  usually  termed 
'imperal';  to  the  charges  for  instance  in  respect  of  the 
National  Debt,  which  was  mainly  incurred  in  wars  of  wbicb 
the  nutin  object  has  always  been,  according  to  one  tie* 
taken  of  modem  history,  the  extension  and  defence  of 
commercial  and  trading  interests.  The  allegation  is  alio 
applied  to  the  cost  of  the  diplomatic  services".' 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Childers  that  the  leped 
of  the  com  laws  in  1846  made  some  difference  to  IreUu) 
in  respect  of  her  dependence  on  the  imperial  forces  for  ha 
subsistence  in  time  of  war.  "Before  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  Ireland  exported  wheat  to  England,  but  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  agriculture,  her  wheat  area  has 
greatly  declined,  and  at  present  a  large  part  of  her  own 
wheat  supply  comes  from  abroad."*  It  is  possible  that  the 
result  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  may  have  operated 
to  make  Ireland  more  dependent  on  foreign  foodstuff 
than  she  formerly  was;  but  this  simply  lends  weight  to  the 
disapprobation  of  that  measure  which  we  have  already 
expressed.  It  is  simply  another  way  of  stating  that  Ireland 
was  injured  by  the  new  free  trade  policy  of  England.  "The 
reductions  of  1844  were  the  com  duties,  and  those  on  certais 
articles  of  foreign  import;  chiefly  those  used  in  the  productioo 
of  manufactures.  England  is  a  larger  consumer  of  bread 
stuffs,  it  is  needless  to  say,  than  unfortunate  Ireland;  and, 
therefore,  the  rehef  in  the  respect  of  the  com  duties  must 
be  more  sensibly  felt  by  her.  The  relief  on  articles  of  import 
subsidiarj'  to  manufactures  must  also  be  more  beneficial 
to  her,  as  she  has  so  many  and  such  variom  branches  of 

>  F.  R.  C.  p.  18S.        ■  Ihidfi.        •  F,  £.  C.  p.  IW. 
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fkmrishmg  industry  in  that  line;  and  Ireland  has  none 
save  the  linen,  a  braneh  not  affected  by  those  reductions. 
We  are  therefore  entitled  to  say  that  the  unjust  disparity 
of  taxation  relief,  existing  at  the  end  of  last  year,  against 
bdand  has,  if  anything,  been  aggravated  by  the  tax  reduc- 
tions of  this  year/*^  Mr.  CUlders  says  that  *The  change 
(firom  protection  to  firee  trade)  is  usuaUy  considered  to  have 
been  advantageous  to  a  populatiim,  the  bulk  of  which  had 
come  not  to  depend  upon  agriculture,  but  upon  manufacture 
ing  industry  and  commerce.  It  is,  we  think,  evident  that 
the  change  has  not  been  so  advantageous  to  Ireland,  a 
country  in  which  there  is  but  little  trade  or  manufacturing 
industry,  as  it  has  been  to  England;  and  that,  although  as 
consumers  the  Irish  population  may  have  gained  in  some 
cases  by  the  abolition  of  duties  on  food  stuffii,  yet  that  on 
the  other  hand,  as  producers  chiefly  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture, they  have  lost  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  the  cheap 
prices  in  the  British  markets,  produced,  in  part  at  least, 
by  the  fIree  and  untaxed  supply  of  f<»'eign  com,  live-stock, 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  other  articles  of  fSood  •  »  .  /'* 
Even  taking  into  account  the  increased  reliance  of  Ireland 
after  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  on  the  imperial  arms  for 
the  supply  of  her  necessary  food,  Mr,  Childers  draws  the 
following  conclusion: — ^**If,  however,  we  look  at  the  cost 
of  the  army  and  navy  and  other  similar  services  as  a  national 
insurance  paid  for  the  protection  of  sea-borne  commerce, 
or  as  a  means  of  the  extensi<m  of  the  Empire,  and  with  it 
of  trade,  or  as  a  means  of  preserving  to  this  country  the 
great  field  of  trade  and  investment  of  surplus  capital  afforded 
by  India  and  the  minor  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  it  must 
seem  that  the  benefits  reaped  firom  this  outlay  by  Great 
Britain,  looked  at  as  a  wh^e,  are  immensdy  greater  than 
those  which  are  reaped  by  Ireland/** 
It  is  therefore  the  best  opinion  that,  even  in  the  period 


^  Jote  OtVHUMD,  An  Arpmmifat  Irdmd  p.  860. 
>  F.  M.  a  pp.  UMO.       •F.kO.  p.  10S. 
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subsequent  to  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Great  Britain 
derived  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  benefit  of  the 
so-called  imperial  expenditure.  How  much  greater  then  must 
have  been  the  benefit  which  she  derived  during  the  period 
1800-40»  when  she  was  principally  dependent  for  her  food 
supply  on  Ireland.  If  Ireland,  as  Mr.  Childers  showed, 
derived  but  little  benefit  firom  the  imperial  expenditure  in 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how  little  must 
she  have  derived  from  that  in  the  first  half. 

Having  shown  that  a  large  part  of  the  so-called  local 
expenditure  in  Ireland  was  really  imperial  in  character, 
that  much  of  the  local  expenditure  was  wasteM  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  that  Ireland  derived  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  benefits  conferred  by  imperial  outlay,  we  must  now 
direct  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  allegation  that 
an  undue  share  of  public  money  was  advanced  to  Ireland 
by  way  of  loans.  The  loans  advanced  to  Ireland  after  the 
Union  were  undoubtedly  large  compared  with  those  advan- 
ced to  Great  Britain,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  former  country  was  undeveloped,  and  conse- 
quently more  in  need  of  governmental  assistance  than  the 
latter.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  giants 
of  public  money  which  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  were  discontinued  immediately  after  the 
Union.^ 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  an  opinion  as  to  how  far  the 
loans  made  to  Ireland  were  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage 
to  the  Treasury,  we  must  distinguish  between  those  that 
were  repaid  and  those  that  were  remitted.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  their  advance  laid 
Ireland  under  a  greater  obligation  to  the  Imperial  Treasury 
than  that  which  the  private  borrower  incurs  towards  the 
ordinary  moneylender.  "Every  loan  which  is  fully  rqpaid 
with  interest  until  the  date  of  repayment  must  in  some 
degree  be  beneficial  to  a  lender,  like  the  State,  precluded 

^  Seeond  Xtpttd  Fnu  E$»a§  p.  74. 
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from  speculative  operations.  Whetiier  it  is  beneHcial  to 
the  borrower  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  money 
borrowed  is  expended.  If  it  is  spent  in  developing  the  latent 
resources  of  a  business  or  country^  the  borrower  may  gain 
largely  by  the  transaction.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  money 
borrowed  is  spent  in  the  relief  of  temporary  distress  or  other- 
wise not  in  a  reproductive  manner^  the  borrower  wiU  in 
the  end  lose  by  the  amount  by  which  the  interest  paid  and 
the  capital  repaid  exceed  the  sum  originally   advanced"^ 

So  much  for  the  amount  of  loans  repaid;  the  benefit 
to  the  lender  is  certain^  while  that  to  the  borrower  is  uncer- 
tain. In  the  case  of  loans  not  repaid— or  *^mitted" — 
a  further  consideration  must  be  taken  into  account*  namely 
whether  the  lender  gives  an  appropriate  quid  pro  quo  for 
the  remission.  In  the  case  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Irish 
loans  which  were  remitted,  the  quid  pro  quo  given  was  the 
imposition  of  the  income  tax  upon  Ireland  in  1858,  which 
has  in  fact  produced  far  more  than  the  interest  due  on  the 
loans.*  It  must  also  be  considered  whether  the  sum  advanced 
was  advanced  for  services  which  the  lender  was  bound  to 
perform.  The  larger  part  of  the  loans  to  Ireland  which  were 
afterwards  remitted — in  consideration  of  Ireland's  shoulder- 
ing the  burden  of  the  mcome  tax — were  loans  intended  to 
tide  the  country  over  the  terrible  crisis  of  the  famine.  ''The 
advance  of  money  to  support  existence  in  Ireland  as  the 
result  of  the  famine  was  a  matter  of  imperial  necessity, 
and  should  have  in  the  first  instance  been  treated  as  extra- 
ordinary expenditure,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  current  imperial 
revenue,  and  not  as  a  loan  to  Ireland."* 

In  conclusion,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  so-called 
advances  to  Ireland  formed  but  a  negligible  proportion 
of  the  surplus  revenue  which  was  raised  in  Ireland  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  the  government  of  the  country. 
In  other  words,  the  advances  to  Ireland  were  made  not 

^  F,  U.C.  p.  168.  *  F.  R,  C,  p.  Un. 

*  F,  B.  C.  p.  161.  The  justice  of  nnuUing  tbe  wbole  of  the  1o«ns  incmred  in  ^MpMi 
of  Um  fMntM  WM  auonglj  mig&d  by  m  Select  Coaumtlee  of  the  Uoum  of  Louis  in  1863. 
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out  of  British  but  out  of  Irish  money.  "Wi!I  it  be  «H^^ 
it  was  asked  in  1815,  "that  Ireland  should  be  satisfied  with 
a  grant  now  and  then  out  of  her  own  money  from  the  bounty 
of  ParUament  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  build  a 
barrack,  improve  s  harbour,  construct  a  canal,  asdst  a 
lazar  house,  and  so  forth  ?"' 

The  advances  to  Ireland,  therefore,  fall  into  two  classes, 
those  repaid  and  those  remitted.  The  former  were  of  certain 
benefit  to  the  lender,  though  of  uncertain  beneHt  to  the 
borrower;  while  the  latter  were  either  repaid  several  times 
over  by  the  consideration  exacted  for  their  remission,  at 
else  were  advanced  for  services  which  the  lender  was  obliged 
to  perform.  Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  money 
advanced  on  such  magnanimous  terms  was  but  a  fractioo 
of  that  contributed  year  after  year  by  Ireland  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Empire  in  whose  prosperity  she  enjoyed 
but  a  minor  and  precarious  part.* 

I  Sfdion  2.  Local  Taxation. 

The  Irish  taxpayer  was  loaded  with  local  as  well  as  nation- 
al burdens.  Indeed  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  county  wete 
almost  as  hea^y  as  those  imposed  by  the  State.  Like  the 
national  taxes,  the  local  taxes  increased  grievously  after 
the  Union  and  were  the  object  of  much  public  attention. 
A  select  committee,  which  reported  in  1816,  recommended 
s  general  inspection  of  Ireland  with  a  view  to  equalizing 
the  burden  of  local  taxation  more  equitably  than  there- 
tofore;* and  another  in  1822  found  that  the  powers  possessed 

>  Rev.  Henn  Major,  Obunationi  Dimontlratm  of  iht  Ntcarit^  la  IrAuuTt  Wttim  4t. 

OubtlD     ISlfi. 

*  At  lilt  dkM  ol  the  remisnOD,  the  oatnanding  Iriib  liahilitiM   aeia  u   foUom: 

DebU  due  toT  the  building  oT  wortbouaa      £  l.ia.TOT 

Debts  due  Cor  temporu;  relieF  Bdrancei  under  JO  Vict.  c.  IT  . .  . .  783^28 
DebtsaueloT>dvuicesforwaTk>iind(iTlVict.c.21uid9Victcl  ..  170.283 
Debt*  due  (or  BdrUKe*  for  the  nlM  of  diabvued  imionluaifatU 

Vict.  c.  14      SBflJM 

Uboui  rale  aijvwices  undBT  9  and  10  Vicl.  e.  10 UM.T^^^| 

P.  R.  C.  Kpp.  III.  j^^H 

*  admt  CommilUt  «•  Orand  Jmty  PrumlmnM  1816.  ^^H 
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by  the  grand  juries  had  '^proved  in  very  many  instances 
bnidensome  to  the  occupying  tenantry  in  an  excessive 
d^gree."^  In  consequence  of  the  very  great  attention  given 
to  the  grand  jury  laws  by  witnesses  before  the  Committee 
of  18S4-5  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  a  further  Select  Committee 
on  Grand  Jury  Presentments  was  created  in  1826*  The 
Spring  Rice  Committee  of  1880  reported  that  *^he  county 
rates  now  constitute  the  heaviest  burden  to  which  occupiers 
of  land  in  Irdand  are  subject/** 

The  local  taxes  increased  greatly  in  the  period  following 
the  Union,  ehiefly  owing  to  the  mcreased  variety  of  purposes 
to  whieh  they  might  be  legally  appUed.  This  increase 
of  the  burden  of  taxation  attracted  much  attention;  many 
parliamentary  committees  were  appointed  to  investigate 
It;  but,  as  was  the  general  rule  with  committees  charged 
to  fhune  remedial  measures,  Uttle  attention  was  paid  to 
their  recommendations.  Thus,  the  select  committee  of 
I8I6  recommended  that  a  fresh  allocation  of  the  burdens 
of  local  taxation  should  be  attempted;  and,  although  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  I8I0  to  give  effect  to  this  recommend* 
aticm,  it  was  not  passed  into  law.*  The  recommendations 
of  various  select  committees  which  had  sat  from  1815 
onwards  were  partly  given  effect  to  in  1885,*  and  those 
relating  to  the  City  of  Dublin  a  year  later.*  The  Commission 
on  Grand  Jury  Presentments  in  1848  drew  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject: — ^*The  Committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  agri- 
culture in  1888  particulariy  mentioned  the  county  rates 
in  England  as  being  *a  grievous  charge  borne  principally 
by  the  land;'  as  being  *a  grievous  abuse'  because  *plaoed 
under  the  control  of  authorities  not  personaUy  responsible', 
and  *as  requiring  the  eariy  and  deliberate  attention  of  the 

^  84emi  E§pH  0f  Mirf  CommMm  «•  Ormd  Jmrf  Prumimtmli  1821 

*  RmnH  tf  Mfd  CWmumSm  m  8itU  of  Poor  m  JrdmJ  1830  p.  41. 

*  8tUei  Comwmnm  om  awtof  mmd  VolmaUmi  of  Irdml  18M. 

«6  4  7Wm.IVe.US^wMod«lbj7Wm.IVe.Sl,lViei.e.54,SuiilSVie(.c80 
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watch  and  : 


legislature'.  If  it  were  necessary 
the  charges  upon  land  in  England,  it  is  certainly  as  requisite 
to  do  so  in  Ireland.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  whole  sj-stem 
under  which  moneys  are  now  appUed  and  collected  by 
Grand  Jury  Presentments  requires  essential  change."' 
Nevertheless  these  grievances  were  not  redressed  till  many 
years  later. 

The  injustices  connected  with  the  county  cess  may  be 
considered  under  three  heads:  its  amount,  its  incidence,  and 
the  abuses  attending  its  collection  and  expenditure.  With 
regard  to  the  amount  of  the  cess,  it  increased  steadily  from 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  doubled  in  twenty  years. 
This  was  due  prindpally  to  the  large  number  of  additional 
functions  which  were  entrusted  to  the  grand  juries.  "The 
taxation  of  lands  in  Ireland",  so  ran  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  1822,  "by  presentments  of  grand  juries, 
originally  confined  to  the  construction  and  maJDtenance 
of  roads  and  bridges  and  provision  for  some  other  minor 
objects,  has  in  the  lapse  of  time  been  extended  to  the  support 
of  a  great  variety  of  establishments,  expensive  in  their 
nature  ....  augmenting  considerably  the  charge  on  the 
landholders  of  the  counties,  so  as  within  twenty  yearB 
to  have  nearly  doubled  the  amount  of  these  levies  by  a 
comparison  of  last  year's  levy  with  the  average  for  three 
years  return  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1808, 
such  average  being  £407,281,  and  the  amount  of  the  last 
year's  levy  being  upwards  of  £720,000,  of  which  latter 
mm  by  far  the  greater  proportion  was  allotted  to  the  great 
objects  of  later  Parliamentary  enactments."'  Originally  the 
funds  raised  by  grand  juries  were  Umited  to  a  very  small 
number  of  purposes;  but  by  a  gradual  process  of  extension 
they  came  to  apply  to  a  much  wider  field.  A  statute  of 
1823  directed  returns  to  be  made  of  the  amounts  raised 
by  grand  juries,  classified  under  the    following    heads: — 

'  Rrpmlof 

*  Firtt  Sfparl  of 
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(1)  the  oonstruetion  of  new  roads,  bridges,  &e.,  (2)  repairing 
roads,  bridges  Ac.,  (8)  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
court  and  session  houses,  (4)  the  building  and  repairing  of 
gaols,  bridewells  and  houses  of  correction,  (5)  the  other 
expenses  of  gaols  Ac.,  (6)  the  pohce  establishment  and  the 
payment  of  witnesses,  (7)  salaries  to  county  officers,  (8) 
public  charities,  (9)  the  repayment  of  advances  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  (10)  miscellaneous.^  Many  of  the  above  purposes, 
for  example  the  police  and  the  provision  of  district  fever 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  were  matters  altogether  outside 
the  discretion  of  the  grand  juries,  for  which  the  sums 
raised  were  not  optional  but  compulsory.  It  was  these 
compulsory  presentments  which  formed  the  greater  part 
of  the  money  raised  by  local  taxation;  and  it  was  felt  as 
a  grievance  that  sums,  really  destined  for  general  imperial 
purposes,  should  be  charged  on  the  local  taxpayer.  **In 
consequence  of  the  variety  of  matters  provided  for  by  grand 
jury  presentment  by  this*  and  other  statutes,  the  amount  of 
grand  jury  cess  is,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  very  heavy, 
and  in  some  cases  even  oppressive,  and  accordingly  some 
step  should  be  taken  to  lighten  the  burden."*  In  spite 
however  of  the  numerous  protests  by  the  Repeal  Association 
and  other  bodies  representing  public  opinion,  the  amount 
of  the  county  cess  continued  to  increase;  in  1848  it  reached 
£1,140,000. « 

Before  we  pass  from  the  amoimt  of  the  local  taxation, 
which  was  generally  complained  of  as  excessive,  we  must 
add,  in  fairness  to  the  grand  juries,  that  by  fkr  the  greater 
part  of  the  taxes  which  they  raised  were  completely  outside 
their  contrcd.  These  were  the  so-called  "-compulsory" 
presentments,  which  were  greatly  increased  by  successive 
statutes,  and  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  increase  of  local 
taxation  after  the  Union.  The  successive  committees 


>4Q«o.  TVc83.8.  1&      •SaiidTWm.IVc.nS.      •RipmtB^part$yclmp.n. 

*  Dot.  Comm,  p.  976.  Tablet  allowing  Um  amount  niMd  anniMlly  by  local  taxatkn 
In  Um  paiiod  1800-1860  an  to  bo  found  in  PmH.  Pmp.  no.  196  of  1830.  i>MM»  Comm.  pp. 
lOQB  aq.  and  JftMi'f  DtMtioff  18S1  p.  190. 
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eoD^dered  the  grand  jury  laws  were  impressed  by  \ht 
importance  of  these  compulsory  presentments,  and  agreed 
in  recommeoding  thdr  reduction.  Thus  the  select  committee 
appointed  in  1826  drew  attention  to  "the  burden  imposed 
by  various  Acts  of  Parliament  upon  the  land  over  whidi 
the  grand  jur>'  exercises  no  discretion,  and  to  which  they 
arc  no  parties,  except  so  far  as  the  le^lature  has  made 
them  the  instrument  of  imposing  them  upon  the  people;" 
and  reconunended  that  such  compulsory  presentments 
ahould  claim  the  first  attention  of  the  legislature.'  The 
Select  Committee  on  County  Cess,  ten  years  later,  made 
lecommendations  in  the  same  sense,  and  prepared  a  very 
useful  list  of  the  matters  in  respect  of  which  the  grand 
juries  were  compulsorily  boimd  to  make  assessments, 
from  which  we  learn  that  they  included  such  important 
matters  as  the  police,  district  lunatic  asylums,  the  expenses 
of  witnesses  and  poor  prosecutors,  the  expenses  of  surveys 
and  valuations,  and  the  militia.*  These  compulsory  pre- 
sentments were  again  complained  of  by  the  Conunissi(Hien 
on  Grand  Jury  Presentments  in  1842.  and  by  the  Devon 
Commission.  "The  custom",  we  read  in  the  report  of  the 
latter  commission,  "which  has  obtained  so  much  of  lat« 
years  of  charging  by  act  of  Parliament,  and,  it  may  be, 
according  to  an  ill-considered  scale,  large  simis  upon  the 
respective  counties,  and  over  which  the  grand  juries  have 
no  control,  has  created  much  discontent  and  is  liable  to 
serious  objection.  The  greater  proportion  of  county  charge 
is  thus  removed  from  the  reach  of  the  ratepayers,  and  their 
power  in  regulating  county  expenditure  becomes  quite 
insignificant  ....  It  will  be  seen  from  the  return  which 
we  have  prepared  that,  of  the  whole  amount  of  money  levied 
under  Grand  Jury  presentments  throughout  Ireland,  a 
proportion  of  about  one-third  alone  is  at  the  option  and  under 
the  control  of  the  grand  jury  at  each  assizes.   The  portion. 
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aaounfting  to  neariy  two-fifths  of  the  whole,  which  is 
nised  under  presentments  which  these  bodies  are  compelled 
to  niAke»  under  the  provisions  of  some  Act  of  Parliament, 
enforced  by  the  authoritative  direction  of  the  presiding 
Judge  of  Assize,  is  in  Uiet  a  heavy  tax  for  public  purposes 
imposed  exclusively  on  the  occuiuers  of  Ireland.  This  is  a 
system  which  should  be  discontinued  as  quickly  as  drcum* 
stances  will  permit/'^  'The  very  circumstance  of  such 
presentments  being  compulsory — ^which  by  the  way  is 
almost  a  contradiction  in  terms — i»oves  that  it  is  but  a 
ehimsy  mode  of  raising  money  by  a  machinery  intended 
for  wholly  different  purposes.'^* 

The  second  way  in  which  the  county  cess  worked  injustice 
was  through  its  incidence.  Previous  to  the  completion  of 
the  public  survey  and  valuation  of  Ireland,  the  local  charges 
were  applotted  upon  an  antiquated  and  altogether  inequit- 
able plan.  The  county  was  divided  into  taxable  units 
which  bore  no  relation  to  their  extent  or  value,  and  upon 
these  units  the  county  charges  were  raised.  The  injustice 
of  the  system  was  acknowledged  by  the  Irish  Parliament, 
which  had  <m  three  occasions  enjoined  grand  juries  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  revision  of  their  assessments;  but  these  injunc- 
tions were  never  obeybd.*  ^'The  obscurity  of  the  assess- 
ments**, we  read  in  1815,  ^*is  such  as  to  render  them  liable 
to  the  most  unjustifiable  abuses.  The  collections  are  applot- 
ted according  to  certain  surveys  which  differ  most  materi- 
ally horn  the  actual  contents  of  the  land.  The  object  of 
such  survey  was  to  bring  the  valuation  of  land  to  one  uniform 
standard;  and  hence  the  contents  of  unproductive  farms 
are  calculated  in  reduced  acres,  diminishing  their  number 
as  the  quality  of  land  becomes  depressed.  This  system, 
however  wise  for  a  particular  purpose,  can  be  but  temporary . 
The  improvement  of  ground  is  far  from  being  uniformly 
and  proportionally  progressive.    It  is  therefore  incapable 

^  Dm,  Ommm.  pp.  116M. 
*  Bmmi  JUf9m  v«i.  Si  p.  Tft. 
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of  being  calculated  by  one  unvarying  expression, 
which  has  not  altered  during  a  vast  lapse  of  years  most 
become  the  cause  of  vast  irregularity."*  In  the  following 
year  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported 
that  the  various  modes  of  assessment  adopted  in  different 
counties,  on  account  of  the  inequity  of  pressure  which  they 
produced,  required  "immediate  and  complete  alteration."' 
The  Select  Committee  on  the  Survey  and  Valuation  of  Ireland 
expressed  the  same  opinion.  "In  some  parts  of  Ireland  the 
assessment  is  made  by  the  civil  division  of  ploughlands, 
varying  in  size  and  value,  but  rated  at  an  equal  sum.  In 
other  cases,  a  division  by  townlands  has  been  established, 
each  townland  contributing  according  to  its  assumed  area, 
which  bears  no  defined  proportion  to  the  actual  contents. 
Gneeves.  cartrons,  tales,  and  other  sub-denominations 
of  land  are  recognized  in  other  parts  of  Ireland:  but,  how- 
ever the  names  may  vary,  the  evil  seems  universally  the 
same;  and  the  inequity  complained  of  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  (sic)  by  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  continues  without 
correction  to  the  present  times."'  The  Conmiission  of 
1842  reported  that,  in  the  counties  where  the  pubUc  survey 
and  valuation  had  not  been  completed,  the  assessments 
were  made  "according  to  the  quantities  set  down  in  the 
county  book,  or  according  to  the  quantity  of  cess  payable 
by  each  holding  from  time  immemorial".  The  Commission 
added:— "This  leads  to  much  irregularity  and  injustice; 
some  divisions  are  charged  with  more  acres  than  they 
contain;  some  with  less;  some  lands  are  not  assessed  at 
all;  and  value  as  between  division  and  division  is  left  out 
of  account  altogether."* 

It  was  primarily  with  the  object  of  correcting  these  many 
irregularities  that  the  government  undertook  the  survey 
and   valuation   of  Ireland.   The   work  of  the  survey  took  a 

'  TliomM  Rice,  An  Inquiry  into  th»  Effeeti  oj  the  Iriih  Grand  Jury  lam  haodoaU 

*  SKond  Rrforl  n/  Siltd  ComnitUi  on  Orand  Jury  FrtmUmmti  ISIA  ^ 
■  Srlert  CommiUH  on  Sunty  *  ValuaUim  of  IriUnd,  1824. 

*  Stpvrt  at  Commutimiri  on  GpoikI  Jury  PramlmtuU  1843  p.  Ti 
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great  deal  longer  than  was  expected,  and  several  counties 
were  still  unsurveyed,  and  others,  although  surveyed, 
remained  unvalued,  at  the  time  of  the  report  of  the  Grand 
Jury  Presentment  Commissioners  of  1842  .The  Commission 
'  recommended  that,  in  the  case  of  the  counties  still  uncom- 
j  pleted,  a  rapid  and  approximate  revision  of  the  poor  law 
valuation  should  be  made  the  basis  of  assessment  pending 


the  conclusion  of  the  national  survey  and  valuation.  In 
1848,  only  five  counties  remained  to  be  valued',  and  the 
valuation  of  the  whole  country  was  completed  in  1858. 
While  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  valuation  was 
UDiversally  more  accurate  than  the  poor  law  valuation, 
and  while  it  was  obvious  that  as  a  basis  of  assessment  it 
was  immeasurably  superior  to  the  old  systeni.it  was  never- 
theless complained  that  it  failed  to  attain  the  perfect  justice 
at  which  it  aimed,  owing  to  a  lack  of  coordination  between 
the  valuators,  and  the  adoption  of  different  principles  of 
valuation  in  different  districts.* 

The  grievances  arising  out  of  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
and  the  method  of  its  assessment,  were  aggravated  by 
numerous  incidental  abuses  in  the  manner  of  its  collection 
and  administration.  The  more  important  of  these  abuses 
arose  in  connection  with  road  making.  The  tax,  although 
imposed  by  the  landlords,  was  paid  by  the  tenants,  and 
constituted  a  case  of  taxation  without  representation. 
"The  gentlemen  of  this  country  are  supposed  to  tax  them- 
selves, and  if  this  were  the  case  the  matter  might  be  left 
to  them  without  check.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
the  majority  of  those  composing  the  grand  jury  are  little 
affected  by  the  tax,  while  it  is  generally  so  contrived  among 
them  that  each  has  allotted  to  him  to  expend  a  portion  of 
the  money  levied;  it  is  a  land  tax  paid  by  the  occupier,  the 
poor  miserable  40s.  freeholder;  it  is  iti  addition  to  his 
rent,  and,  though  small  compared  with  it,  it  is  grievous. 


*  Pm.  Oimm.  pp.  TOT  iq. 
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H  the  kxse  be  lomAeA  to  tbe  utmost  strength  of  his  bttck 
•D  adfibooal  wofbt  wffl  break  htm  down;  and  such  is  the 
:  ekmtft  on  the  Irisfa  peasant  that  this  additJoosl 
gtaai  jmry  eas  is  a  gikiimi  burden.  The  tAX  is  levied 
im  the  MBe  osa^is  as  roit  is  ooUected,  by  pounding  and 
f  cattle,  and  by  sale  of  eflects  tc — the  same  people 
«fao  eoBeet  the  mts  are  generally  employed,  and  the  tax 
ia  mfaread  m  the  same  way.  In  this  case  the  charge  of 
fees  to  the  eopstabte  is  an  additional  burden  on  the  poor 
s«thnng  peasant.*** 

The  Committee  ot  1880  reconmiended  that,  in  all  future 
lenes,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  grand  jury  assessments 
should  be  borne  by  the  landlords;  and  the  Committee  «i 
Townland  Vahiatioo  of  1S44  recommended  that  all  tenants, 
whether  under  exisHng  or  foture  leases,  should  have  the  power 
of  dedneting  a  proportioD  of  the  county  rate,  as  under  the 
poor  law.  The  Devon  Commis^on  however  dissented  from 
these  recommendations.  "The  complaints  before  us  were 
directed  not  more  against  the  amount  than  against  the 
time  and  mode  of  collection,  the  number  and  payment 
of  county-  officers,  and  the  extent  of  compulsory  presoit- 
ments;  simply  to  charge  one  half  of  the  tax  upon  the  land- 
lord would  leave  these  subjects  of  complaint  untouched . . . 
To  transfer  a  burden  from  the  yearly  tenant,  who  had 
equitably  engaged  to  pay  it,  to  the  landlord,  who  had  not 
entered  into  such  an  im|^ed  contract,  would,  we  consider, 
be  a  measure  which  would  materially  disturb  the  relaticns 
of  the  owner  and  occupier  of  such  tenancies,  whilst,  after 
all,  it  could  produce  only  a  very  uncertain  and  unequal 
relief  to  the  tenaRts-at-wilL.  To  relieve  the  tenant  holding 
under  lease,  by  authorizing  him  to  deduct  from  his 
landlord,  would  be  to  reheve  him  from  a  burden  to  the 
payment  of  which  he  had  bound  himself  by  covenant . . . 
Moreover  the  advantage  of  transferring  all  power  over 
county   works  to   the   landlord — a   necessary    consequence 

riHM  Ihlblin  18SS. 
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of  making  him  the  sole  cess-payer — ^we  consider  to  be  very 
doubtftil;  for  in  most  instances  the  resident  occupiers, 
and  not  the  proprietor,  who  may  be  absent,  are  the  parties 
most  interested  in  opening  new  roads,  or  constructing  other 
works  of  inmiediate  utility  •  •  •  •  On  the  whole  then  we 
cannot  advise  the  great  change  to  which  we  adverted. 
We  believe  that  it  would  in  many  cases  create  a  very  unne- 
cessary embarrassment  to  the  landlords;  that  it  would 
greatly  disappoint  the  tenants;  and  that  it  would  sow  the 
seeds  of  much  ftiture  dissension  and  discontent."^  We  are 
not  called  upon  here  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the 
wisdom  or  tmwisdom  of  this  pronouncement,  but  simply 
to  record  it;  andr  to  record  the  fact  that  during  the  period 
of  which  we  treat  the  county  cess  remained  a  charge  upon 
the  occupier,  as  distinguished  from  the  owner,  of  land. 

It  was  much  complained  of  that  unfit  persons  were  allowed 
to  take  part  in  presentment  sessions;  that  the  officers  of 
the  grand  Juries  were  frequently  inefficient,  and  not  inf^ 
quently  overpaid;  that  much  bribery  took  place  in  connec- 
tion with  contracts;  that  tenders  were  ftoudulently  ^^rigged''; 
and  finally  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  juries  were 
very  extravagantly  and  wastefully  employed*  A  ftill 
account  of  these  and  other  abuses  is  to  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  of  184S.  It  was  also  alleged 
that  the  collectors  of  the  cess  frequently  took  advantage 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  taxpayers,  and  exacted  from  them 
sums  considerably  bejrond  those  legally  due.  The  Csct 
that  one  gale  of  the  cess  was  collected  in  July  was  also 
f dt  as  a  hardship,  as  the  small  tenant  fturmers  were  invariar 
biy  pressed  for  money  at  that  time  of  year.* 

Possibly  the  most  grievous  injustice  in  connection  with 
the  grand  jury  system  was  that  the  local  taxes  were  devoted 
in  some  cases  to  imperial  services.  Thus,  from  the  date 
of  its  creation  until  1846,  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
was  paid  one  half  of  its  maintenance  by  the  counties. 

>  l>m.  CbMM.  pp.  UfiM^       •  Dm.  Cmm^  p.  M& 
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The  Devon  Commission  recommended  that  this  duufe 
should  be  met  out  of  imperial  taxes,  and  this  suggestion 
was  adopted  by  parliament.'  This  reform  not  alone  removed 
the  principal  example  of  local  taxation  being  applied  for 
imperial  purposes,  but  also  abolished  the  most  striking 
instance  of  compulsorj-  presentments.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  however  that  this  reform  was  only  granted  to 
Ireland  as  a  solatium  for  the  much  greater  evil  of  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  local  taication,  we 
must  remind  the  reader  that,  after  1888,  Ireland  suffered 
the  additional  burden  of  the  poor  rate.  As  we  have  dealt 
with  this  fully  in  an  earlier  chapter,  we  shall  not  refer 
to  it  fkirther. 


Section  3.   Titlut. 


laiag    I 


I 


Another  public  burden  imposed  on  the  Irish  people  durii^ 
the  nineteenth  centur\'  was  that  of  tithes;  but  this  impositioii, 
unlike  those  of  which  we  have  already  treated,  was  coimdcT- 
ably  lightened  during  the  period  under  review.  We  do  not 
leel  called  upon  to  enter  at  length  upon  the  injustices  of 
the  Irish  tithe  system,  as  they  were  in  no  way  increawd 
after  the  Union;  and  we  have  already  dealt  with  the  subject 
before  the  Union.*  The  only  way  in  which  the  burden  of 
tithes  was  increased,  in  law  if  not  in  fact,  after  the  Union, 
was  by  the  passing  of  the  statute  which  legitimated  the 
custom,  universally  followed  in  Ireland  since  the  resolution 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1785,  exempting  pasture 
lands  from  the  payment  of  tithes.'  The  impolicy,  not  to 
say  the  injustice,  of  this  measure,  was  strongly  denounced 
by  Wakefield  :^"That  whicli  before  the  Union  was  only 
a  resolution  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  is  now  a  formal 
act  of  the  Imperial  parliament.   The  tithes  of  Ireland  there- 


'  B  Mid  10  Vict.  c.  87  Dn.  C<mm.  p.  M7. 

*  Eamomif  ITitlory  of  IriUntd  n  tin  EiglUtnUh  Crntur^  pp.  14I-S3. 
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fore  fall  only  upon  the  tillage  land«  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  held  by  cottier  tenants.  I  know  of  no  act  more  mischiev- 
ouSf  more  impolitic,  and  unjust.  The  rich  are  in  this 
manner  exempted  from  bearing  their  share  of  a  burden, 
which  is  proved  by  the  very  exemption,  and  the  whole 
weight  is  suffered  to  fall  upon  the  poor,  who  are  the 
least  able  to  support  it.  The  oppression  is  the  more 
galling,  as  it  increases  with  the  increase  of  tillage  it  will 
affect  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as  population  is  extended; 
and  on  the  whole  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  considering  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.'*^ 

One  consequence  of  the  incidence  of  tithes  on  tillage 
lands  was,  that  the  burden  tended  to  grow  more  oppressive 
with  the  rise  of  prices  occasioned  by  the  war;  and  the 
Protestant  clergy— -or  rather  the  tithe  proctors,  who  were 
the  real  offenders — doing  as  did  the  landlords,  refused 
to  take  into  consideration  the  fall  of  prices  which 
followed  the  peace.  William  Parker,  an  able  pamphleteer 
who  wrote  in  1816,  after  quoting  the  famous  speech  on  the 
tithe  question  which  Grattan  delivered  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  in  1788,  proceeds; — ^^Such  was  the  situation 
of  the  tithe  system  when  Mr.  Grattan  astonished  the  Irish 
House  of  CcMnmons  with  his  splendid  oratory,  and  such  has 
the  system  continued  to  this  day,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty- 
dght  years.  But  these  last  few  years  it  has  become  more 
unjust  and  oppressive  than  at  any  previous  period,  fbr  the 
tithe  fanners  exact  the  same  ratage  as  when  the  produce 
of  land  was  nearly  quadruple  the  price  that  can  be 
obtained  at  present;  in  fact  these  vultures  of  society 
exact  these  last  two  years  almost  the  entire  value  of 
the  land.***  The  real  grievance  complained  of,  after  as 
well  as  before  the  Union,  was  not  so  much  the  amount 

^  VoL  fi  p.  486.  The  diieoiins«mmt  which  tiUase«zp€fwiioed  from  t^ 
of  Utbw  it  won  eiphoiMd  in  Couni  de  Silii.  Cotuiiimtion  •■»  A$  Pt^ftiehf  «/  a  Gmtrml 
Ihomrngt  BIB  Aiiiii«h  1618. 

*  O^mwaHomt  m  fAc  ImImM  Ammdmmi  «/  tk§  Irith  Ormmi  Jiuj/  Lam  Cork  1616. 
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of  the   tithe  as  the  <^pnsave  i 

It  must  not  be  supposed  howeva 
main  grie^'ance  of  the  Irish  tenant^  itj 
compared  with  his  rent.  The  landlord 
peasant  against  the  parson,  in  ort 
ftom  their  own  extortion.  They  did  t 
contemporary    observers.     "Some 
represent  tithes  as  the  principal  piai 
country;  they  ought  to  be  ashamedl 
in  the  British  Parhament  and  say  so  a 
is  to  that  of  the  rack  rent  as  the  li 
hopper,  wtiich  is  felt  to  be  oppre 
a  body  enfeebled,  while  rent  is  tU 
the  neck."' 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
organized  opposition  to  tithes  on  t 
tenantrj-  and  peasantry.  It  is  sufftd' 
opposition  was  uninterrupted  and  C^ 
to  1830",  according  to  Mr.  Barry  Ql 
with  the  "tithe  war"  more  fully  th^ 
"resistance  continued  to  be  offered) 
to  the  payment  of  tithes  by  the  Pre^ 
and  the  Catholics  of  the  south  of  IM 
the  resistance  was  generally  passive^ 
generally  active.  The  northerners  I 
the  courts,  the  southerners  in  l| 
attacked  it  on  principle,  protesting! 
of  tithes  to  an  alien  and  hostile  i 
they  did  not  receive  the  slightea) 
attacked  it  in  detail,  objecting  4 
the  levying  of  tithes  on  certain  i 
The  clergy  then  took  legal  proceedin|| 
ers,  with  whom  however  the  Ulster] 
found    to    be    in    sympathy,    and 
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often  returned  verdicts  against  the  weight  of  eridenoe. 
By  thu«  attaddng  the  system  in  detail,  the  Presbyterians 
suceeeded  graduaUy  in  having  potatoes,  flax,  and  other 
articles^  tithabie  in  the  south,  exempted  from  tithes  in  the 
north.  With  reference  to  the  southerners,  in  (iedrly  well-to-do 
times  they  paid  the  tithes  under  protest.  In  seasons  of 
distress  they  asked  for  reductions;  and  when  no  reductions 
were  made  they  refused  to  pay,  and  resisted  the  efforts 
of  the  parson  to  compel  them.  They  did  not  dream  of  going 
to  the  courts.  They  had  no  faith  in  them.  British  law 
in  Ireland  was,  they  fdt,  the  law  of  the  parsons  and  the 
landlords — ^their  enemies.  By  the  landlords  and  parsons 
the  law  was  made  or  administered,  and  they  knew  by 
experience  how  little  they — mere  pariahs  unconsidered 
and  despised-Hxmld  expect  firom  it.  Their  resistance  to 
tithes  therefore  took  the  form  of  rebellion  against  the  law; 
and  with  such  instruments  of  warfare  as  in  their  state  of 
enforced  uncivilization  they  could  grasp  they  went  out  to 
fight— literally  to  fight — against  an  unjust  and  iniqiutous 
system.  The  'resources  of  dvilication'  were  used  against  them, 
but  in  vain;  and  in  many  a  year  between  1785  and  1880  the 
clergy,  though  backed  by  the  dvil  and  military  forces 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  executive,  were  obliged  to 
forgo  their  unrighteous  claims.  The  manner  in  which  the 
tithes  pressed  upon  the  peasants  of  the  south,  and  the 
drcumstanoes  of  desperation  under  which  they  fought 
against  the  system,  will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  great  tithabie  articles  in  the  southern  districts 
were  potatoes — articles  not  tithabie  in  the  north,  be  it 
remembered-*Hmd  that  potatoes  were  the  staple  food,  in 
Cact  the  only  food*  of  the  people.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  when  the  southern  peasants 
waged  violent  wars  against  tithes  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  they  did  but  fight  for  very  existence.*'^ 
alliance    between    the  Presbyterians  of  the  north 

^  Fitl$  Tmn  of  Comeanuu  tqL  i  ]^  S7a 
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and  the  Catholics  of  the  south  was 
especially  noticed  by  Wakefield:- 
unanunous  only  on  this  subject  d< 
it,  considering  that  they  might  be  rej 
certain,  and  satisfactory  impost.    I 
attend  particularly  to  this  passage, 
assert  that  the  writer  has  not  exagj 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  "unani 
tions    against   tithes.    The   Presbytei 
rather  than  pay  them;  the  poorer  peqj 
revenge   the  exactions  hereby  practig 
The  tithe  question  kept  the  countryj 
ance.  One  of  the  primary  objects  of  tjij 
was  the  reduction  of  tithes;*  and  tf — 
founded  in  1806,  professed  the  same 
the  regulation  of  the  priests'  dues, 
agitation  usually    aimed    at  other  oU 
reduction  of  tithes,  this  latter  was  th(i 
at  in  the  great  agitation  of  1881  and  11 
causes  of  this  spontaneous  and  natiq 
from  sectional,  agitation  which  broke^ 
thus    enumerated    by    Mr.    Barry   0*1 
causes  contributed  to  produce  an  agi| 
in  1880.  They  were;  first,  the  pubUc  spij 
nell  during  the  struggle  for  emancipa| 
existence  injuriously  affected  the  perpd 
privileges  and  monopolies  of  the  favoul 
the  operation  of  a  proselytising  assod 
'New  Reformation  Society' — a  societ] 
stirred    up   feelings   of   rehgious   anild 
ill-will;  and  thirdly,  the  distress  th^ 
parts  of  the  country,  and  whose  pnj 
very  difficult  for  the  peasantry  to  pj 


"  Bamomie  Hillary  of  IrAmi  M  lk<  S 
*  UawU,  Irish  Ditturbaiwa  p.  310, 
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parson,  and  the  priest,  and  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves/'^ 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  details  either  of  this  acute 
agitation  against  tithes,  or  of  the  causes  which  prQvoked 
it;  it  is  sufficient  to  note  its  existence,  and  to  pass  to  a 
consideration  of  the  remedial  measures  which  it  succeeded 
in  exacting. 

The  first  important  act  relating  to  tithes  was  6oulbum*s 
Voluntary  Composition  Act  of  1828,  which  was  passed 
with  the  professed  object  of  ^Yurther  encouraging  the 
industry  and  enterprise  of  owners,  farmers,  and  occupiers 
of  land,  and  rendering  the  incomes  arising  from  tithes 
more  certain  in  amount  and  more  easy  of  collection'*.  This 
act  provided  that,  on  the  appUcation  of  the  incumbent,  or 
impropriator,  or  five  landholders  of  the  parish  occupying 
lands  of  the  value  of  £20  a  year  each,  commissioners  might 
be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  fix  the  amount  of  the 
sum  to  be  paid  as  composition  for  all  tithes,  based  on  the 
annual  average  amount  paid  during  seven  years  preceding 
the  1st  of  November  1821.   The  composition  was  not  to 
be  lower  than  that  average,  nor  to  exceed  it  by  more  than 
twenty  per  cmi,  and  was  to  continue  for  twenty-one  years, 
subject  to  triennial  variations  based  on  the  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  wheat  and  oats.*  Two  years  later  septennial 
were  substituted  for  triennial  revisions.'    This  act  also 
abolished  the  exemption  which  pasture  lands  had  enjoyed 
from  tithes.    The  act  was,  as  &r  as  it  went,  a  success.^ 
The  next  step  towards  the  removal  of  the  tithe  in- 
justice  was  taken  in  1882,  when,  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  select  committee  appointed  in  that  year,an  act  was 
passed   making  the  composition  compulsory  and  perpe- 
tual.   It  was  ftirther  provided  that  tenants  at  will  and 
tenants  from  year  to  year  should  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 


^  nhg  Tmn  of  Cohmmhmm  tqL  L  p.  SH. 
•4QM.IVe.S0. 

•  5a«0uIVe.  08;  tiM  itatato  wm  IMliar  lOMiidtod  in  minor  pointo  by  7  and  8  Gmi 
IV  e.  80. 

*  Locktt  Lttopton.  Irdmtd  m  tk$  NmMittUh  Cmhtrf  p.  151. 
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mot  of  tithes  in  respect  of  the  lands  which  they  occupied, 
utd  that  tenants  under  all  futore  leases,  except  those  made 
under  an  already  existing  dause  of  renewal,  shoiild  also 
be  exempted.*  In  the  following  year  an  act  was  passed 
I  proriding  that  the  tithes  of  I&3S  and  the  arrears  of  18S1-3 
need  not  be  collected,  but  should  be  paid  to  the  clergy  by 
the  issue  of  exchequer  bills  to  be  repaid  by  the  respective 
parishes  in  five  years.*  In  the  sanie  year  many  of  the  griev- 
ances which  existed  in  connection  with  ecclesiastical 
leases  were  redressed.* 

These  measures  did  not  however  fulfil  the  aspiratioiu 
of  the  country,  as,  except  in  the  case  of  tenants  at  wiD, 
tenants  from  year  to  year,  and  "future"  tenants,  the  burdeo 
of  the  tithe  was  not  shifted,  but  remained  on  the  small 
Catholic  fanners.  The  resistance  of  tithe  therefore  continual 
and  grew  in  intensity.*  The  government  niade  attemiM 
in  18S4  and  188S  to  transfer  the  burden  from  the  tenaMto 
to  the  landlords,  but  these  attempts  were  frustrated  by  Um 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords.*  At  length  in  1838  a  sattl- 
factory  measure  succeeded  in  passing  both  houses  of 
parUament.  This  act  recited  in  its  preamble  that  it  was 
"expedient  to  aboUsh  compositions  for  tithes  in  Ireland, 
and  in  hcu  thereof  to  substitute  rent -charges  payable  by 
persons  having  a  perpetual  estate  or  interest  in  the  lands 
subject  thereto,  a  reasonable  allowance  being  made  for  the 
greater  facility  and  security  of  collection  arising  out  of 
such  transfer  of  liability  from  the  occupier  to  the  owner 
of  lands;"  and  provided  that  all  land  subject  to  tithe  com- 
position should  be  charged  with  an  annual  rent-charge 
equal  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  composition,  to  be  paid 
by  the  person  having  the  first  estate  of  inheritance  in  the 
land.    It  was  further  provided  that  the  amount  90  paid 


*  3  «id  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  100. 

*  3  ind  4  Wm.  IV.  c  37. 

*  Bury  O'BriFK  up,  eil,  p.  449  Lockn  Lampeon  of,  nil.  p.  ISl. 
■  BkTTT  O'BiiMi  ■}^  «((.  4M,  SOO. 
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might  be  recovered  from  the  tenants  by  way  of  rent,  and 
that  the  rent-charge  should  be  varied  every  seven  years 
in  the  same  manner  as  compositions.  The  loan  of  one 
million  pounds  made  to  the  clergy  in  1838  was  also 
remitted*^ 

This  act  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  an  unqualified 
success.  ^The  measure*',  wrote  George  Lewis  Smyth,  ^'has 
wovked  so  well  that  any  explanation  of  its  machinery  would 
be  uninteresting.  'Once  a  good  result  has  been  {nroduced, 
mankind  are  singularly  indifferent  to  the  particular  process 
by  which  it  has  been  brou^it  about .  •  •  Whether  the 
advantage  of  the  Church  or  the  pacification  of  the  country, 
for  an  interval  at  least,  are  to  be  considered,  the  tithe  act 
of  1888  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  essen- 
tially  contributed  to  both  objects.  There  were  many  per- 
sons who  contended  then,  and  still  maintain,  that  its  provi- 
sions ou|^  to  have  been  carried  much  further;  but  it  is 
impossiUe  to  deny  that,  as  a  settlement  of  the  enormous 
difficulties  of  the  tithe  question,  this  law  has  proved  in 
its  operation  decidedly  beneficial  and  successful,  and  not 
to  the  Chmrch  only  but  to  the  country  at  large.*'*  It  b 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  act  of  1888  was  the  one 
measure  of  the  nineteenth  century  affecting  Irdand  which 
completely  attained  the  objects  at  whidi  it  aimed. 

Tithe  was  not  the  only  tax  whidi  the  Irish  Catholic 
had  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Protestant  Church;  in 
addition  he  had  to  pay  the  parish  cess,  which  was  a  tax 
imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  established 
dmrch,  and  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  religious  service. 
**It  was",  in  the  words  of  Lord  Ahhorp,  **an  uncertain  tax 
which  varied  according  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  was 
applied.  It  might  be  increased  by  abuses  of  management, 
or  it  might  be  diminished  by  frugality;  but  in  neither  case 
had  the  Catholic  the  means  of  exercising  any  control  over 


i  Jrdmd  Mi^kmod  f  mmitiM  voL  li  pp.  IfiO-l. 
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the  money  so  levied  upon  his  property."*  This 

L  imposition  was  abolished  in  1882.' 

In  considering  the  burden  under  vrhich  the  Irish  Catholic 
laboured,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  bound 
to  contribute  not  alone  to  the  maintenance  of  the  established 
Church,  but  of  his  own  Church  as  well.  We  need  not  here 
enter  into  details  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  in  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century,   beyond   remarking  that  it   was  a  highly 

I  (Mganised  and  widely  diffused  body,  and  that  the  support. 
of  its  ministry  formed  a  not  inconsiderable  item  in  the 
economy  of  the  country.  "With  respect  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergj-",  we  read  in  1810,  "Mr.  McKenna  seems  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  priests 
does  not  exceed  1000;  that  the  emoluments  of  a  priest  in 
the  north  average  from  £30  to  £50  per  annum;  in  other 
parts  from  £60  to  £90;  in  Munster,  where  perquisites  are 
higher  from  greater  liberality  of  marriages,  that  towns 
produce  from  £120  to  £130  per  annum,  and  in  some  tew 
instances  go  so  high  as  £200  ptr  annum."'  "I  should  suppose 
£150  per  year",  said  Daniel  O'Connell  in  1824,  "would  be 
a  high  average  for  a  parish  priest  independent  of  his  curate. 
A  curate,  if  he  resides  with  the  clergyman,  has  from  £20 
to  £30  a  year  with  his  home  kept  for  him;  if  he  does  not 
reside  he  has  one  third  of  the  benefice  of  the  parish , , . 
I  should  think  £200  a  year  for  a  parish  priest  would  be  a 

I  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  expenses  of  priest  and  curate; 

r  cmd  there  are  about  2500  parishes."* 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  tithes  and  other  pay- 
ments made  for  the  service  of  religion,  we  may  draw  attention 
to  the  changing  position  which  Catholics  were  beginning 
to  enjoy  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.    As  we 

'  Barrr  O'Brien  r>p.  eii.  rnL  L  p.  375. 
'  3(unH  Wm.  IVr.  37. 

*  Tht  aiali  0/  /FfAiivf  CimaidBtd  fee.   Dublin  ISIO-  p.  M. 

*  Sam  CommiUn  on  Slatt  of  trdani  1824-S.  Sm  Lailtrymat  BAtmia*  Dublin  1!<33 
p  10,  Q.  L.  SniTth,  /M/ofuJ  Hinormi  aid  SlaliilviJ  toI.  iii  p.  167. 
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showed  elsewhere,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  Irish  social  structure  in  the  previous  century  had  been 
the  debasement  of  the  Catholics  to  the  meanest  and  poorest 
employments  and  occupations.  Not  alone  were  the^^ 
debarred  from  exercising  any  of  the  learned  professions, 
but  they  were  deliberately  prevented  by  law  from  growing 
prosperous  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Before  the  Union 
however  the  greater  number  of  the  statutes  which  had 
been  aimed  at  the  economic,  as  apart  from  the  poUtical, 
degradation    of   the    Catholics    had    been  repealed.^ 

After  the  Union  a  certain  number  of  lucrative  positions 
were  still  closed  to  Catholics — ^for  example,  Judgeships, 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generalships,  the  offices  of  King^s 
Counsel  and  Master  in  Chancery — but  generally  speaking 
there  was  no  position  which  Catholics  were  debarred  from 
attaining  on  account  of  their  religion.  The  only  disabilities 
in  regard  to  the  acquisition  or  use  of  property  under  which 
Catholics  continued  to  suffer  were  a  disability  to  exercise 
the  privileges  of  ownership  in  advowsons  or  rights  to  presen- 
tation to  benefices*  and  the  inability  to  purchase  any 
manor  or  borough,  the  freeholders  or  inhabitants  whereof 
were  entitled  to  vote  for  burgesses  in  Parliament.' 

Although,  however,  the  letter  of  the  penal  laws  had 
been  abrogated,  their  spirit  was  still  enforced.  The  law 
which  prohibited  Catholics  from  taking  any  lease  at  less 
than  a  rack  rent  had  been  repealed  in  1779;  nevertheless 
this  law  continued  as  a  *^rent-rule''  long  after  its  abrogation.^ 
The  inferior  position  of  the  Catholics  was  more  marked 
in  the  towns  than  in  the  country.  In  1708  the  office  of  direct- 
or of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  thrown  open  to  Catholics, 
but  the  Bank  continued  to  tender  to  its  directors  an  oath 
which  no  Catholic  could  take.    Although  this  obnoxious 


•l7aiMll8GMme.40. 
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eostom  was  obcuidoDed  in  1880,  the  exclustoo  of  CatboUca 
iras  adhered  to  in  practice.  In  1844,  of  220  clerks  employed 
by  the  Bank  in  Xhiblin  only  three  were  Catholics.>  It  was 
also  said,  with  what  foundation  we  caanot  judge,  that  the 
Bauk  of  Ireland  used  its  monopoly  to  impede  the  progress 
of  Catholic  merchants.*  "The  thing  in  Ireland",  Daniel 
O'Connell  complained  in  1824,  "which  is  most  grievous  is 
not  perhaps  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  the  spirit  in  which 
the  letter  is  acted  on.  There  are  other  instances  besides 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  which  the  Act  of  1798  rendered  the 
Cathohcs  admissible  to  offices  not  immediately  under  the 
government  to  which  they  have  never  been  admitted; 
such  for  example  as  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Dublin."* 
The  Dublin  companies,  admission  to  which  was  thrown 
open  to  Catholics  in  1829,  remained  exclusively  Protestant, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Cathohcs  who  forced  themselves 
in  by  mandamua.  The  Commissioners  appointed  in  18SS 
under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  found  that  the  DubUn 
companies  included  only  half  a  dozen  Catholics.*  This 
exclusion  from  the  companies  was  productive  of  injurious 
commercial  results.  "In  the  toll  system  the  most  infamous 
parti ahty  prevails,  as  in  towns  the  Protestant  traders, 
being  all  freemen,  are  exempt  from  tolls  on  their  goods, 
while  the  Cathohcs  and  dissenters  are  charged,  as  they 
are  not  freemen."* 

More  important  possibly  than  the  actual  commercial 
disabilities  suffered  by  the  Cathohcs  was  the  general  attitude 
of  contempt  of  which  they  were  the  object.  "It  is  melan* 
choly  to  observe",  we  read  in  1814,  "the  habitual  and  fatal 
prepossession  of  the  Protestants  of  the  lower  class  generally 
speaking  against  the  Cathohcs,  which  has  increased  consider- 
ably since  the  RebeUion.  This  produces  a  certtun  overbear- 

'  Repeai  RtforU  rol.  i.  p.  90. 

*  Ihid.  p.  3S. 

*  Kmdmet  btfan  SeUd  ComMttfu  on  StaU  0/  Inland  1634. 

*  n>bb  HiHory  of  Tradt  Unumum  p.  iS3. 
*      f)  National  Falicg  and  m  IrAt-id.   Dublin  IS3I. 
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mg  style  of  address,  maimer  and  conduct  towards  the  lower 
Catholies.*'^  ^'According  to  the  penal  system*',  wrote  Lewis, 
*Srhich  has  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  been  acted  on  nearly 
np  to  the  present  day,  every  Irish  CathoUc  was  presumed 
to  be  disaffected  to  the  State,  and  was  treated  as  an  open 
on  concealed  rebd."^ 

In  spite  of  the  discouragement  which  they  received,  the 
Cathohcs  nevertheless  succeeded  in  imfwoving  their  position. 
A  large  part  of  the  land  of  the  country  passed  into  their 
possession  alter  the  repeal  of  the  disaUing  acts  in  1780. 
*The  extension  of  tillage  has  obviously  and  unquestionably 
tended  in  a  most  eminent  manner  to  enrich  and  to  augment 
the  Roman  CathoUc  population  of  Ireland."*  The  Catholics 
appear  also  to  have  amassed  wealth  as  graziers.  **The 
wealth  of  a  Roman  Catholic  grazier",  observes  Wakefidd, 
**has  been  the  result  of  a  rise  in  prices.  A  lease  taken  fifty 
years  ago,  even  had  the  lessee  made  no  exertions  whatever, 
must  have  produoad  a  fortune."*  *The  next  order  am<xig 
the  Catholie  body  are  those  who,  by  the  possession  of  old 
leases,  and  the  business  of  grazing,  have  acquired  fortunes, 
many  of  those  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  ridi  and  futile 
districts  of  Irdand.  Some  by  the  sale  of  their  stock  of 
dairy  cows  and  by  letting  their  lands  to  cottier  tenants;  and 
othcoa  by  commercial  pursuits  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick, 
Waterford  and  other  towns,  have  raised  themselves  to 
afOuenoe.  These'  people  since  the  alteration  of  the  law 
invariably  vest  their  property  in  land,  and  are  n^dly 
fbrming  a  powerful  aristocracy  m  Ireland."* 

Catholics  seem  to  have  takai  an  important  part  in  the 
commerce  of  the  towns,  to  which  they  had  been  driven  by 


i  John  Edwudi  Tk$  ImUmU  of  IrtUmd,  Dublia  1614. 

*  Iritk  DitNrhmem  p.  47;  m  Wftkcfiald  vt)L  L  p.  fiOO.  Tbd  ioMeuiHy  of  pmptfiy 
■lUog  oai  of  ths  poDol  kwt  did  much  to  pcvrwl  Uw  iiitrodiMiMm  ol  capital  and 
aMmiftictuiw  from  Eagbnd.  Bmdme$  «/  J.  M.  M^OmOock  Ufart  Med  CmmuMm 
0/  1SS4-6  p.  81&  For  tti  example  of  bow  far  religiouf  bigoirT  rflBtJaiind  lo  attobola 
the  eoonomk  iDe  of  Inland  to  (he  pierailmff  leligion,  eee  iicbmo^  JwStmd  md  eto 
Kmmmf  p  SIT  and  O^Boofka  TKe  QntiMA  JPamlne  p.  834. 

•  Neweoham.   Vim  1809  p.  236. 
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the  laws  prohibiting  them  long  leases  in  land.  *'Roman 
Catholics  were  by  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws  driven  out 
of  the  trade  of  agriculture,  and  compelled  like  the  Jews  to 
betake  themselves  to  pursuits  of  merchandise;  and  this  led 
to  the  accumulation  of  mudi  wealth  in  their  hands.*'^ 
In  1824  Daniel  O'ConneU  expressed  the  view  that  the  Catho- 
lic conunerdal  community  of  Dublin  was  richer  than  the 
Protestant.*  ''Much  of  the  wealth  that  Dublin,  limerick, 
Cork,  and  Waterford,  now  possess,  has  been  acquired  by 
Roman  Catholics  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits'*.'  The 
lack  of  proper  banking  facilities  gave  rise  to  a  large 
class  of  usurers  in  the  country  towns,  and  many  Catbc^cs 
amassed  large  fortunes  in  this  way.^ 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  condition  of  the 
Catholics  generally  improved  after  the  Union  in  oompariaon 
with  that  of  the  Protestants.  'Those  who  set  their  faces 
against  any  further  eictension  of  the  privileges  of  Roman 
Catholics",  wrote  an  Irish  landlord  in  1818,  ''are  not  aware 
of  the  wealth  and  influence  which  they  have  latterly  obtained 
in  Ireland.  Since  they  have  had  the  power  granted  to  them 
of  applying  their  money  to  the  purchase  of  land,  mudi 
property  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  Protestants  to  Roman- 
ists •  When  we  take  into  consideration  that  in  three  provinces 
out  of  four,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  infinitely  more  numer- 
ous and  much  more  frugal  than  the  Protestants,  we  may 
without  hesitation  presume  that  they  will  shortly  become 
the  more  wealthy  of  the  two  bodies.''*  "As  to  drawing  any 
comparison  between  the  state  of  Catholic  property  now, 
whether  landed  or  personal,  with  what  it  was  previous 
to  the  vear  1778, 1  cannot  do  it.  But  it  has  increased  enor- 
mously  and  is  increasing  every  day."* 

^O'DrisooIL   FtMM  «/ /rilaiMl  Toi  fi.  p.  167. 
>  Bvidmee  befan  Sdeei  Commilt§€  of  1834. 

•  Wakefield  toL  ii.  p.  646w 

•  Rtpmi  ReparU  roL  I  p.  4S. 

^  Onths  Stau  of  IreUmdhj  m  Iri^  UadloM.  Dublin  ISIS^  and  «•  Uf9t^  Hi  N^mn 
tmd  EffeeU  of  tks  Ltgidaiiwt  Unum,  Dublin  1811. 
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Section  3.    Urban  ToUs. 

The  tolls  and  customs  exacted  by  the  corporate  and 
market  towns  pressed  very  heavily  on  the  farmers,  and 
resulted  in  raising  the  price  of  their  produce.  The  history  of 
this  matter  is  almost  inesrtricabiy  bound  up  with  that  of 
the  Irish  municipal  corporations,  and  it  is  difficult  to  treat 
of  the  former  without  also  dealing  with  the  latter.  As 
however  it  is  only  the  former  which  is  of  importance  in 
Irish  economic  history,  we  must  try  to  effect  a  separation. 
We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  description  of 
the  tolls,  without  referring  to  any  of  the  other  abuses  of 
the  Irish  municipal  system. 

The  oppressive  and  illegal  tolls  exacted  by  the  urban 
authorities  were  the  subject  of  a  very  ancient  grievance  in 
Ireland.  In  spite  of  many  remedial  statutes  passed  by  the 
Irish  Parliament,  the  evil  continued  in  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.^  In  certain  towns,  for  example 
Cork,  Waterford,  Tuam  and  Wexford,  the  people  resisted 
the  illegal  claims  of  the  collectors  in  the  courts,  and  in  one 
town,  Naas,  the  unjust  impositions  were  at  once  discontinued. 
In  Dublin  the  corporation  and  the  toll  farmers  made  it  a 
praetioe  to  let  such  proceedings  go  by  default,  so  as  to 
avoid  publicity.  Nevertheless,  the  abuses  of  the  system 
still  continued  in  almost  unabated  strength;  in  1817  it  was 
said  that  tcdl  was  not  legally  payable  in  one  instance  out 
of  twenty  in  which  it  was  exacted;  and  the  annual  amount 
thus  extorted  was  reckoned  at  £700,000.* 

In  1817  an  act  was  passed  with  the  object  of  suppressing 
the  illegal  exaction  of  tolls,  by  which  it  was  provided  that 
boards  specifying  particulars  of  the  rates  of  toll  charged 

^O^Mn,  Scom0mieBitiorf0flr4mitimA$Si§hUmikCmimf^  369.  GhO^  C«y«- 
Mte  SptUm  ol  Ifdmi  pp.  106-7.  Loid  BlMsington,  Qdiirpafiom  9m  ik$  8laU  of  Irdmi 
London  ISIS  JtffoH  if  Sded  CommiUm  om  StaU  «f  Pmt  m  Irtimi  1S30  v.  4T. 

*  Ctoiwdl,  A  Fnutitia!  TrtaHrn  on  fM  Lmu  «/  TolU  tmd  CutUm$,  DuMin  1617.  This 
wofk  wia  rariwd  and  brm^i  itp  to  dUe  by  W.  C.  Bfcteimoli  in  18S9.  8m  aIm  Tkg  TtU 
C^miw'B  Tmw  m  Fmmm^$  Qmin.  Dublin  1614.  Tbo  fawMM  of  Um  maritoi  towns 
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that  a   sc^^ 


should  be  erected  in  every  aty  and  town,  and  that  i 
dule  of  the  charges  demanded  should  be  registered  with 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  each  county.*  The  provisions  of 
this  act  were  onfortunately  widely  disregarded.*  "These 
remedial  pro\Tsions*',  said  Gale,  "had  not  the  desired  effect, 
and  the  tendency  to  abuse  which  attaches  to  this  descn[>- 
tion  of  demand,  and  that  political  importance  which  cor- 
porate bodies  acquired  in  Ireland,  cooperated  in  exempting 
them  tiom  the  salutary  restrictions  of  the  law."*  A  select 
committee  was  accordingly  appointed  in  1826  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  question  of  Irish  tolls  and  customs. 

The  report  of  this  committee  discloses  the  widespread 
extent  of  unjust  and  oppressive  exactions,  in  defiance  of 
the  remedial  statutes.  "It  fully  appears",  the  report  states, 
"that  notwithstanding  the  many  existing  laws,  many  most 
exorbitant  and  illegal  charges  are  still  made  in  market^ 
seaports,  and  fairs,  in  Ireland,  all  of  the  most  injurious  tend- 
ency in  checking  commerce  and  industry.  Several  of  these 
charges  appear  to  your  committee  to  be  so  burthensome  and 
oppressive  as  to  produce  the  most  mischievous  restraint 
both  on  the  sale  and  transit  of  commodities.  It  appears 
from  all  the  returns,  without  exception,  from  one  of  the 
largest  counties  in  Ireland,  that  the  tolls  invariably  claimed 
on  com,  oatmeal,  potatoes,  and  fresh  butter,  amount  to  ftve 
per  cent  ad  vahrem,  and  that  duties  of  equal  amount  are 
claimed  on  the  sale  of  flannels,  frieze  and  the  coarse  woollen 
and  linen  manufactures  of  the  country.  In  other  fairs  and 
markets  one-sixteenth  in  kind  or  in  value  is  demanded  on 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  oatmeal,  and  the  general  charge  upon 
woollen  goods  amounts  to  one  shilling  in  the  pound  sterling. 
In  some  cases  the  charge  is  made  not  only  on  the  sale,  but 
the  exposiu-e  to  sale,  and  consequently  may  either  expose 
the  vendor  to  an  improvident  sale,  or  to  a  repetition  of 
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this  <wtnigeou8  and  ilkgal  dfirtund.  As  these  chaiges  are 
capable  of  rqiefcitioii  upon  every  sale,  they  may  be  imposed 
both  on  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  purchase^  thus  doubling 
the  amount  of  a  burthen  in  its  simplest  form  of  a  nature  the 
most  oppressiye.  Sueh  tolls  would  unquestionably  be 
ill^galt  eren  though  supported  by  express  charter  or  patent, 
(a  circumstance  which  your  oommittee  cannot  consider  very 
likely  to  be  the  case);  but,  collected  as  they  are  now»  they 
afford  dedsive  evidence  of  the  practical  abuses  prevailing 
in  this  matter  in  Iretand,  and  requiring  the  most  decisive 
and  effectual  remedies  to  supjMress  them^  and  to  prevent 
their  recurrence.  ^Even  were  outrageous  tolls  granted  with 
a  fair  w  market\  observes  Lord  Coke  (2  Inst.  SSO),  the 
grants  would  be  void«*  Nor  are  these  examples  of  violation 
of  the  general  princi|de8  ot  the  commcm  law  the  only  abuses 
existing;  the  statute  law  has  been  violated  in  many  imp(»t- 
ant  particulars.  The  House  will  have  seen  that  by  the 
statute  1  Geo.  Ill  c  17  all  turf^  ftirse^  and  faggots  are 
attowed  to  pass  into  and  through  every  dty  and  town  firee 
flrom  all  customs,  tolls,  and  payments,  claimed  by  any 
officer  or  member  of  a  corporation  ;yet  in  several  cases 
daims  of  toll  on  turf  and  furse  are  specifically  made,  and 
a  general  charge  iqpon  wood  and  timber  of  all  descriptions 
seems  to  pervade  a  majority  <tf  the  returns.  In  like  maoner, 
tboQ^  potatoes  are  freed  from  all  charge  for  weii^iing, 
not  only  are  general  chaises  for  weighing  all  commodities 
introduced,  but  specific  fees  for  the  weighing  of  potatoes 
are  set  Ibrtlu  Thus  the  intentions  of  the  legislature  in 
exempting  from  burthen  the  food  of  the  lower  classes  ot 
the  community  have  been  defeated,  and  the  violation  of 
a  positive  act  of  parliament  is  advanced  as  the  supposed 
fbundatioA  of  a  daim  of  right."  The  committee  next 
details  similar  violations  of  the  statute  of  1717,  which 
exempted  flax,  yams,  bundle-doth,  cottons,  kdp,  ashes^ 
and  f faoi-seed,  as  articles  connected  with  the  Hnen  and 
cotton  manufactures,  firom  such  local  duties;  and  refer  to 
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many  other  cases  in  which  express  statutory  enactments 
were  openly  violated.  The  evil  custom  of  the  administration   j| 
of  oaths  by  the  toll  collectors  is  also  referred  to:  "It  appears   |i 
that  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  cattle  have  in  point  of 
fact  been  sold,  the  toll  attaching  to  the  sale  only,  the  toll    ■ 
gatherers  have  administered  illegal  oaths  to  the  peasantry. 
This  act  is  in  itself  a  felony;  and  in  its  practice  it  overfamiliar- 
izes   the   peasantry  with  an  habitual  violation  of  the   law 
and  a  disregard  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath."' 

The  great  majority  of  the  tolls  demanded  rested  on  no 
legal  foundation,  and  could  not  for  a  moment  be  supported 
in  a  court  of  law.  Apart  from  statute,  the  only  methods 
by  which  the  right  to  tolls  could  originate  were  by  pre- 
scription or  express  charter.  In  order  to  maintain  a  pre- 
scriptive title,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  continuous  possession 
from  1189,  when  the  time  of  legal  memory  was  deemed  to 
begin.  Obviously  it  would  be  impossible  to  claim  any  toll 
under  this  title  on  any  article  which  had  been  used  for  the 
first  time  after  that  date,  as,  for  example,  potatoes.  More- 
over the  amount  paid  must  not  exceed  that  paid  when  the 
custom  originated,  and  the  corporations  were  therefore  not 
entitled  to  claim  sums  for  toll,  as  they  frequently  did,  which 
were  larger  than  the  total  value  of  the  goods  themselves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  custom.  It  was  also  found  on 
examination  that  a  comparison  between  the  rates  claimed 
by  the  corporations  and  those  fixed  to  be  paid  by  charter 
from  time  to  time,  which  might  be  regarded  as  what  mi 
then  regarded  as  a  reasonable  measure  of  toll,  showed  that 
the  former  in  every  case  much  exceeded  the  latter;  it  w»s 
arguable  that  they  were  unreasonable  to  a  degree  to  render 
them  illegal.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing 
the  right  to  toll  under  express  ctiarter  were  almost  as  great 
as  those  attending  their  proof  from  prescription.  If  tbe 
grants  adduced  gave  the  right  of  toll  only  by  gener^ 
words,  toll  could  be  collected  only  at  the  rate  or  price  paid 

'  J>*(M  CommiBt4  m  TaUf  and  CuUmj  n  Inlaiii  IBSO. 
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at  the  date  of  the  grant.  The  Irish  corporations  however 
demanded  tolls  proportioned  to  the  selling  price  at  the  date 
of  collection.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  instrument  relied 
on  specifically  mentioned  the  sums  to  be  taken,  it  was 
usually  found  that  such  sums  were  extremely  small,  and  in 
addition  that  such  documents  usually  rendered  the  collect- 
ors of  the  toll  liable  to  account  for  its  due  expenditure 
before  some  public  officer.  Invariably  the  early  grants 
authorizing  tolls  were  specifically  made  for  public  pur- 
poses, such  as  repairing  the  town  walls,  or  building  bridges; 
the  right  was  coupled  with  a  duty,  the  performance  of 
which  had  long  been  neglected. 

Assuming  this  statement  of  the  law  to  be  correct,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  tolls  levied  by 
the  Irish  corporations  in  the  nineteenth  century  rested  on 
a  legal  right.  *lt  might  appear*',  wrote  Gale,  *^if  any  inquiry 
were  commenced,  that  few,  if  any,  corporate  cities  or  towns 
in  Ireland  could  prove  a  legal  right  to  any  toll  or  custom 
now  worth  levying;  prescriptive  tolls  levied  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  articles  in  1189  would  not  in  this  century 
repay  the  expenses  of  collection;  while  tolls  derived  under 
express  grants  when  duly  rated  and  collected  imder  the 
healthy  provisions  of  modem  statutes  would  prove  almost 
equally  unprofitable.  But  in  point  of  fact  since  the  total 
abolition  of  town  walls  and  other  municipal  fortifications 
one  of  the  principal  objects  and  considerations  for  granting 
or  levying  such  dues  has  been  for  ever  removed;  and  as  to 
the  other  public  purposes,  namely  paving,  cleansing,  lighting 
and  watching,  it  will  be  recollected  that  an  act  of  1828^ 
has  empowered  any  twenty-one  householders  occupying 
tenements  of  £90  per  annum  each  in  any  city,  town 
corporate,  or  other  town,  to  assemble  and  assess  them- 
selves for  such  objects  without  any  reference  to,  or  con- 
nection withy  any  corporate  body  happening  to  exist  in 
such  places.   In  this   manner   the  legislature  has  swept 

^  9  Qco.  lY.  e.  8L 
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away  neaxly  the  only  plea  or  pretennoD  Cor  ■  contintuiiee 
of  such  imposts...."' 

Id  spite  of  the  hostility  of  pubUe  t^nion,  nothing  vw 
done  to  abate  the  evils  of  the  toUs,  which  were  described  u 
oppressive  as  ever  before  a  parUamentary  inquiry  in  ISSO.' 
The  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners  five  years  later 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject.  With  reqxet 
to  "tolls  through",  or  tolb  collected  on  the  eDtianoe 
into  or  passage  of  goods  through  a  town  granted  in  ooosi- 
deration  of  the  performanoe  of  certain  public  services,  the 
commissioners  reported  that,  "the  considerations  for  wWch 
they  were  given  have  been  almost  e^•erywhere  neglected, 
some  long  unperformed,  some  imperfectly  attended  to." 
The  walls  and  fortifications  had  been  razed  or  had  fallen; 
and  the  other  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  corporations 
were  for  the  most  part  carried  out  by  the  grand  juries  or 
by  self-constituted  bodies  under  the  act  of  1828.  The  cor- 
porations found  great  difficulty  in  supporting  their  claim 
to  these  tolls  in  face  of  the  constant  legal  resistance  which 
they  provoked;  the  corporations  of  Cork  and  Limerick  had 
lucceeded  in  establishing  their  title  as  tolls  traverse;  but 
most  of  the  other  corporations,  including  Dublin,  had 
abandoned  their  claims  in  view  of  the  upposition  they 
aroused.  The  commissioners  next  proceed  to  consider  toUi 
collected  in  fairs  and  markets,  and  these  they  found  to  be 
everywhere  excessive,  and  productive  of  much  violent 
opposition.  Petty  articles  of  common  consumption  amraig 
the  poorest  classes  were  frequently  charged  with  toUi 
amounting  to  more  than  their  intrinsic  value.  The  com- 
missioners recommended  a  "thorough  revision  by  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  entire  system,"*  The  MuiucipaJ 
Reform  Act  of  1840  provided  that  no  person  should  in 
the  future  be  exempt  from  tolls  unless  he  had  been 
exempt    on    the  5th  of  June  1885;  and  empowered  the 
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oommissioners  of  boroughs  to  abolish  or  purchase  toUs.^ 
Another  matter  in  connection  with  marketing  which 
was  felt  as  a  burden  by  the  tenantry  was  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  weights  and  measures,  and  the  undue  exac- 
tions made  under  the  name  of  allowances  for  beamage.* 
Irish  weights  and  measures  were  assimilated  to  English  in 
1824,  but  this  was  almost  universally  disregarded  in  Ireland, 
in  spite  of  further  statutes  aimed  at  its  observance.*  In 
1841  it  was  stated  that  the  customs  regarding  weights  and 
measures  were  not  the  same  in  any  two  places.^ 

Section  5.  Abaenteeism* 

It  nmy  at  first  sight  appear  surprising  that  the  subject 
of  absenteeism  should  be  included  in  this  portion  of  the 
book  rather  than  in  that  dealing  with  agricultural  resources. 
As  we  shall  eaqplain  lower  down  howevn  the  evil  inflicted 
on  Ireland  by  the  non-residence  of  the  landed  proprietors 
was  one  which  affected  the  public  rather  than  the  tenants 
of  absentees.  We  therefore  treat  the  subject  as  one  of 
the  public  burdens  to  which  Ireland  was  liable  at 
the  time. 

One  of  the  most  fatuous  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of 
the  Act  of  Union  was  that  it  would  decrease  the  number 
of  absentees.  Of  course  this  was  a  prediction  that  could 
delude  no  sensible  man,  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  legislature 
must  manifestly  cause  the  absence  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year  of  many  of  the  principal  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
a  country.  The  evil  will  not  necessarily  stop  there, 
for  not  alone  will  those  who  ^are  already  engaged  in 
politics  migrate  to  the  caitre  of  political  activity,  but 
also  those  who  are  ambitious  to  embrace  such  a  care^ • 

^8«Ml4Viel.e,108M8«MllSa 

*  Dm»  Comm,  p.  1168. 
•6OeoIVc.74;4MMl5Wm.lVe.40;5«Ml6Wm.IVe.68. 

*  RmMrki  on  CJU  Lam  omI  JVtMrf  Aate  0/  Ou  Ccm  Mmmtm  amd  Wmgkt  m  TrtUmd 
bj  u  fnhahiUnt  of  ite  Citf  oC  Dubliii  DutUn  1841. 

lis 
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The  evil  of  absenteeism,  moreover,  is  cumulative.  While 
but  one  half  of  the  members  of  a  family  may  be  ncm- 
resident  in  one  generation,  it  is  probable  that  three 
quarters  will  be  non-resident  in  the  next,  and  so  on. 
Not  only  is  it  cumulative;  it  is,  in  addition,  infectious. 
When  several  families  of  the  land-owning  dass  withdraw 
from  a  district,  the  temptation  for  the  others  to  remain 
is  sensibly  diminished. 

If  any  confirmation  were  needed  of  the  truth  of  the  above 
conclusions  it  would  be  found  in  the  history  of  Ireland  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  extent  of  absenteeism  is 
a  matter  on  which  it  is  not  possible  to  adduce  exact  evidence, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  attempt  was  made  at  the  time 
accurately  to  calculate  the  amount  of  absentee  rents,  and 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  compute  them  from  any  oonomercial 
or  financial  statistics  at  our  disposal.  All  we  can  do,  there* 
fore,  is  to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  those  contemporary  writers 
who  were  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  drcumstanoes 
of  Ireland  at  the  period.  An  examination  of  such  authorities 
puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  amount  of  absentee  rents 
annually  remitted  from  Ireland  increased  substantially 
after — ^and,  it  is  suggested,  as  a  result  of — the  Union. 

As  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  the  year  1804  wit- 
nessed a  remarkable  controversy  on  the  currency  question, 
in  the  course  of  which  many  other  economic  topics  were  dis- 
cussed. All  the  contributors  to  this  controversy  agreed  that 
the  Union  had  already  had  the  result  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  absentees.  ^The  Union  in  its  effects",  we  read  in  one 
pamphlet,  ''by  drawing  over  to  England  necessarily  so  many 
men  of  the  first  rank  and  fortune  to  attend  their  duty  in 
Parliament,  and  swelling,  by  the  allurement  it  holds  out  to 
others  of  profit,  advancement,  or  pleasure,  the  band  of 
voluntary  absentees,  contributes  every  year  more  and  more 
to  the  impoverishment  of  this  country."*  'The  Union 
w  ith  England",  we  read  in  another  pamphlet  of  the  same 

1  J  Word  of  Advict  to  th*  Tmiing  amd  Moniei  InUruU  «/  Ifdtmd,  Dnblia  ISOL 
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year»  ^^added  to  the  list  of  absentees,  and  that  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  Besides  the  members  elected  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  were  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament  and 
consequently  spent  their  winters  in  Dublin  now  reside 
in  London.*'^  ^The  Union  has  increased  the  Irish  absentee 
remittances  to  a  considerable  amount."*  Five  years  later 
it  was  Newenham's  opinion  that,  ^^the  number  of  absentees 
has  manifestly  been  much  increased  by  the  Union'';* 
and  George  Ensor  stated  in  1814  that,  ^'the  deserted  state 
of  the  tenantry  and  the  people  has  been  aggravated 
annually  by  the  Union/'^  It  was  also  remarked  that 
the  remittances  to  absentee  mortgagees  had  considerably 
increased.* 

A  good  method  of  estimating  the  numbers  of  landed 
gentry  who  resided  in  Ireland  is  to  examine  the  number 
of  members  in  the  Dublin  dubs.  Luckily,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  give  definite  figures  on  this  subject,  as  an 
Irish  statute*  had  provided  that  the  members  of  dubs 
were  to  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  Wide  Streets 
Commissioners.  The  produce  of  this  tax  during  the  years 
1815-21  was  as  follows: 

Year  ending  ist.  Jan.*  1815  £1,324 

do.  1816  iJXU 

do.  1817  1.130 

do.  1818  1.023 

do.  1819  870 

do.  1820  644 

do.  1821  255 

*  Jfolm  Finky  LdUn  to  lk$  TrUk  Oowm^mmi  Dublin  1822. 

^  Ths  Eml  Cmu$i  of  tko  High  BaU  of  ExdUmge.  Dublin  1801 

*  ObtfrmHomt  on  tkf  Exekomft  hthoeom  Londom  and  IhihUn  by  a  Mercbant  of  Dublin. 
Dublin  1804. 

*  Viow  of  Irdand  p.  291. 

«  Ob$irmtum$  on  ilu  Fmoni  Suae  of  IreUmd  Dublin  1814.  and  aee  QiatUn.  Lifo  of 
Omttan  toL  t  p.  412. 

*  Wm.  Jebb  An  Infuirf  into  the  Depreciation  of  the  Irish  Bank  Papor  Dublin  1804; 
and  Me  a  rery  abfe  patnphlei  bytbe  Kev.  Henry  Major  entitled  Oheeroatitme  Demomtra- 
ti9eofthe  Neeeatitft  to  Ireland's  Wdfart  and  to  the  Charader  of  England  of  a  Tax  upon 
Ah$niee$  Dublin  1816. 

•a9Qw.ine.68. 
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0*DriscoIl  expressed  the  opinion  in  1828  that  ^^he  Union 
has  added  considerably  to  the  number  of  absentees'*;^ 
and  Sadleir  expressed  the  same  opinion.*  Can  there  be 
any  question,  in  the  face  of  such  a  volume  of  contempofary 
opinion,  that  the  evil  of  absenteeism  increased  after  the 
Act  of  Union  ?• 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  calculate  the  annuid  value  of 
the  absentee  rents  remitted  from  Ireland.  Various  estimates 
were  however  made  from  time  to  time,  which  we  shall  give 
for  what  they  are  wcnrth.  In  1810  it  was  said  to  be  £2.000,CXM);' 
m  1819  £4,000,000  ^  McCulloch  put  it  at  £8,500,000;  and 
George  Ensor  at  £4,000,000;  •  Daniel  O'ConneD  in  1884  at 
three  or  four  millions,'  and  in  1842  at  £6,000,000*;  The 
Nation  at  the  same  amount;*  and  John  O'Conndl  at 
£5,000,000.^*  However  these  figures  vary,  they  agree  in  one 
particular,  namely,  that  the  amount  remitted  increased 
greatly  in  the  fifty  years  following  the  Union. 

We  have  used  the  phrase  ^^evils  of  absenteeism"  sever^ 
times.  We  must,  however,  warn  the  reader  that  there  was  a 
school  of  thought  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  led  by 
John  Ramsay  McCulloch,  the  well  known  economist,  who 
refused  to  admit  that  absenteeism  constituted  an  evil,  or 
that  Ireland  was  in  any  way  injured  by  the  non-residence 
of  its  landed  proprietors.  McCulloch  explained  his  opinions 
at  length  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  State  of 
Ireland  in  1825,  and  his  evidence  on  that  occasion  aroused 
a  storm  of  opposition  and  controversy,  which,  if  it  did  not 
do  much  to  solve  the  economic  problems  of  Ireland  at  the 
time,  at  least  succeeded  in  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  the 

^  Vitw$  0/  Irdimi  vol  iL  p.  161. 

*  Irdtmd  its  EvOt  tU  1829  p.  53. 

*  The  view  that  the  Union  had  incnsMd  the  number  of  absentees  wae  oombaHed  i& 
Martin  Irdand  Before  and  After  the  Union  pp.  278  sq. 

*  The  StaU  of  Ireland  Considered,   Dublin  1810  p.  132. 

*  W.  Parker.  A  PUa  for  ike  Poor  and  Induttrume.  CoA  1819. 

*  Staunton,  A  Reply  to  Mr,  MarHn*i  IreUtnd  cfe  Dublin  1844. 
'  DebaU  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  Dublin  1834  p.  96. 

*  OhiervaHone  on  Common  Laws  ete.  Dublin  1842. 

*  The  Nation  27th.  May  1843. 

'*  Argmmeni  for  IreUmd,  Dublin  1847  p.  851. 
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whole  nature  aad  effects  of  absenteeism.  Apart  from  the 
evidence  itself,  the  appearance  of  Mr.  McCuUoch  as  a 
witness  was  a  remarkable  innovation,  as  it  marked  the 
arrival  of  political  economy  at  the  position  of  an  exact 
science  on  which  expert  evidence  was  admissible.  Mr. 
McCulloch,  according  to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  was  **not 
a  man  of  business,  was  neither  an  Irish  landlord  nor  an 
Irish  farmer,  nor  an  Irishman  of  any  kind,  had  actually 
never  seen  Ireland,  and  yet  appeared  before  the  Committee 
to  dilate  on  the  condition  of  the  sister  Kingdom.'*^ 

Mr.  McCuUoch's  evidence,  which  Palgrave*8  Dictionary 
describes  as  a  paradox,  was  so  remarkable  that  it  can  only 
be  conveyed  by  literal  quotation.  The  first  answer  given  by 
the  witness  sums  up  his  whole  position:  ^*I  am  not  aware 
that  the  residence  of  the  landlords  would  increase  the  general 
and  average  rate  of  wages  all  over  the  country.'*  Being 
asked,  not  unnaturally,  by  the  committee  further  to  ex- 
plain this  opinion,  he  proceeded:  ^The  income  of  a  landlord, 
when  he  is  an  absentee,  is  really  as  much  expended  in  Ireland 

as  if  he  were  Uving  in  it His  rent  must  be 

remitted,  if  an  abs^itee,  in  money  or  commodities.  As  it 
cannot  be  remitted  in  money,  owing  to  the  limited  quantity 
of  specie  in  circulation,  it  must  be  remitted  in  commodities; 
and  this  I  think  would  be  the  nature  of  the  operation: 
when  a  landlord  has  an  estate  in  Ireland  and  goes  to  live 
in  London  or  Paris,  his  agent  gets  the  rent  and  goes  and 
buys  a  bill  of  exchange  with  it;  now  this  bill  is  a  draft 
drawn  against  equivalent  commodities  that  are  to  be  ex- 
ported from  Ireland;  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  order  to 
receive  an  equivalent  amount  in  commodities  that  must  be 
sent  from  Ireland.  The  merchants  who  get  £10,000  or  any 
other  sum  from  the  agents  of  an  absentee  landlord  go  into 
the  Irish  market  and  buy  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
commodities  as  the  landlord  would  have  bought,  had  he 

^  VoL  ziz  pw  5S.  On  the  mfluenoe  exerted  by  the  damkaX  economisU  on  pailuuDMoi 
ai  tb9  time  lee  CumiiDgbani,  Orawlh  &I  Sitfiitk  Imimiirp  mud  C^mmm^  toL  iii  pp>  737  iq. 
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been  at  home;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  landlord 
would  eat  them  and  wear  them  in  London  or  Paris  and  not 
in  Ireland ....  If  the  remittances  to  absentee  landlords 
amount  to  three  millions  a  year,  were  the  absentee  land- 
lords to  return  home  to  Ireland,  the  foreign  trade  of 
Ireland  would  be  diminished  by  that  amount." 

Mr.  McCuIloch  was  then  asked:  '^Would  not  there  be  a 
beneficial  local  effect  created  by  the  residence  of  Irish 
gentry  now  absent  ?*'  to  which  he  replied: — "If  the  question 
be  confined  to  particular  spots,  the  expenditure  of  consider- 
able simis  of  money  in  them  may  perhaps  be  of  some  ad- 
vantage to  their  inhabitants;  but  when  a  landlord  goes 
abroad  the  expenditure  of  his  income,  though  not  probably 
productive  of  advantage  to  that  particular  parish,  will 
certainly  be  proportionally  advantageous  to  some  other 
part  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  the  income  must  be  all 
laid  out  in  the  first  instance  on  Irish  ccnnmodities."  Being 
pressed  as  to  whether  "the  population  of  the  country  would 
not  be  benefited  by  the  expenditure  among  them  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  rent  which  is  remitted  ?"  he  replied: 
— "No,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  benefited  in  the  least." 
On  further  examination  he  admitted  that  Ireland  might 
suffer  some  moral  and  political  injury  through  the  non- 
residence  of  the  landed  proprietors,  but  that  no  economic 
injury  could  be  experienced,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  loss  of  employment  of  a  certain  number  of  footmen 
and  other  non-productive  workers.  The  conunittee  next 
asked  Mr.  McCulloch  to  consider  what  the  effects  in  England 
would  be  if  the  majority  of  the  landowners  were  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  France;  but  the  philosopher  was  not  to 
be  shaken  in  his  opinion,  and  boldly  replied:  "I  think  that 
if  there  were  courts  established  in  England  like  the  sheriff 
courts  of  Scotland,  and  if  the  agents  were  men  of  as  good 
character  as  in  Scotland,  England  would  rather  gain  by 
the  absence  of  seven-eighths  of  her  landed  proprietors."^ 

^  SeUei  Committee  on  StaU  of  Ireland  1835  pp.  813^. 
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This  evidence,  which  was  published  broadcast  at  the  time 
by  the  landlords,  did  a  great  deal  of  harm,  as  it  provided 
a  justification  for  a  course  of  conduct,  for  which  thereto- 
fore no  justification  had  been  thought  possible.  To  a  gener- 
ation obsessed  by  the  infallibility  of  political  economists, 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  McCuUoch  was  sufficient  to  outweigh 
all  the  evidence  of  facts  and  experience.  ^Tormerly  this 
ancient  enemy  of  Ireland  concealed  its  footsteps  as  much 
as  possible,  and  when  observed  disguised  itself  under  a 
number  of  specious  pretences  and  apologies — ^health, 
safety,  education  and  a  variety  of  other  reasons  were  always 
forthcoming,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  a  kind  of  neces- 
sity;  and  necessity,  as  is  well  known,  can  have  no  Taw, 
whether  of  duty  or  gratitude.  Now,  however,  fully  absolved 
by  political  econohiy,  and  even  invested  with  peculiar 
honours,  it  no  longer  seeks  concealment,  but  boldly  avows 
itself;  affects  the  language,  and  assmnes  the  pretensions 
of  genuine  patriotism,  and  perpetually  stirs  you  with 
declamations  concerning  a  country,  which  it  personally 
deserts,  and  is  constantly  pillaging  and  oppressing  by 
proxy. '^ 

Needless  to  say  the  enunciation  of  these  paradoxical 
and  novel  opinions  called  forth  a  mass  of  controversial 
publications.  Possibly  the  most  able  refutation  is  to  be 
found  in  an  anonymous  article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,* 
and  they  were  also  effectively  dealt  with  in  a  number  of 
pamphlets.*  The  argument  against  absenteeism  was  well 
put  by  ODriscoll :  ^*If  a  family  live  cheaply  and  are  indus- 
trious they  will  probably  become  rich.  So  it  is  with  a  nation; 
if  the  Irish  live  cheaply  upon  potatoes,  and  export  their 
com,  they  ought  to  have  more  money,  and  more  of  what 

^  SMikir.  /rifani  •(•  EwOt  ^c  p.  46w       *  VoL  six,  p.  S5. 

*  8m,  for  example,  Locd  Stooiton,  A  LtiUr  to  tk*  Rl  Horn,  Owrgt  CMMtNf  ,  London, 
18S7,  SwUflir.  Inbmi  Hi  B9U$  €lc  Dublin  1»9.  Staunton,  SmU  /or  Smrdmft  Dublin 


1880  0*10X1(1(0  Tk€  Ormi  Iritk  Fommm.    Dublin  1846  p.  583.  Vomkor.  AhtmtUtum 
UmA  m  fU  EmnvmM  mmA  Soeiai  Bff$eU  %pom  Irdamd  1 


MiUMkPNt  M  Hi  EconomM  mmd  Soeiai  Bff$eU  %pom  Irdamd  Dublin  1848  IrtUm£t  Eom. 
App«  A.  Dublin  1860,  McCuUoeb'o  riewi  were  aupportad  by  Ebemsor  3hnckleion  in 
jUiigki  on  Bmim§  VtMkm^i  Fmptt  on  AbimUm$m  Dublin  1850 
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money  could  purchase;  but  the  money  which  they  ought 
to  have— that  is,  the  difference  between  a  corn  and  a 
potato  diet — goes  in  Ireland  to  pay  tithes,  taxes,  and  rents. 
The  effect  however  would  not  be  so  injurious  to  the  country 
if  so  many  of  the  landlords  did  not  reside  abroad."'  Professor 
Hancock  adopted  McCulloch's  views  in  a  modified  form. 
He  divided  absentees  into  three  classes:  (a)  Those  who  live 
abroad  on  account  of  pecuniary  difficulties  or  on  account 
of  their  real  income  falling  short  of  their  nominal  income 
so  that  they  cannot  maintain  their  position  at  home,  (b) 
Those  who,  possessed  of  great  wealth,  reside  abroad  for  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  (c)  Those  who  spend  a  portion  of  every 
year  in  London  in  consequence  of  the  demands  of  poUtical 
life,  Hancock  says  that  class  (a)  is  injurious  whether  rea- 
dent  or  absent,  that  class  (b)  "does  not  operate  to  lower 
wages  in  Ireland",  and  that  class  (c)  is  positively  beneficial.* 
Of  course  another  classification  of  absentees,  not  founded 
on  the  damage  they  inf  hcted  on  the  country,  but  on  the  blame 
which  they  deserved,  was  whether  they  possessed  English 
estates  or  not.  Those  landlords  who  possessed  English 
estates  were  quite  justified  in  spending  a  considerable 
portion  of  each  year  in  England,  whereas  no  such  justifi- 
cation existed  for  absentees  wliose  property  was  exclus- 
ively Irish.* 

McCulloch  was  right  in  insisting  that  the  landlord, 
whether  resident  or  absent,  was  paid,  not  in  money,  but  in 
commodities,  which  he  exchanged  for  other  commodities. 
But  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  difference 
between  such  an  exchange  being  conducted  in  Ireland  or 
elsewhere.  If  it  were  conducted  in  Ireland,  it  gave  rise  to 
the  employment  of  numerous  operatives  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  goods  taken  in  exchange,  whereas  if 
it  took  place  elsewhere,  the  Irish  workers  were  deprived 
of  so  much  employment.    Even  in  the  most  unfavourable 
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case  that  could  be  imagined,  when  the  landlord  exchanged 
his  rents  for  foreign  nianufactured  products,  a  substantial 
amount  of  employment  would  be  given  to  those  engaged 
on  their  importation,  such  as  shippers,  merchants,  carriers, 
and  retail  dealers. 

As  we  saw  above,  McCuUoch  claimed  as  one  of  the  bene- 
fits  of  absenteeism  that  it  increased  the  exports  of  the 
country  from  which  the  rents  were  drawn.  He  seems  com- 
pletely to  have  lost  siglit  of  the  fact  that  the  mere  volume 
of  exports  is  no  criterion  of  a  country's  prosperity,  but 
that  exports  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  imports. 
Exports  which  are  balanced  by  corresponding  imports  are 
no  doubt  indicative  of  an  increasing  wealth,  but  exports 
which  are  not  so  balanced  arc  a  sign  rather  of  increasing 
poverty.  In  other  words  they  point  to  a  drain  on  the 
country's  resources.  But  even  McCuUoch  did  not  suggest 
that  the  imports  of  Ireland  were  augmented  by  the  non- 
residence  of  its  landed  proprietors.  The  incrcEised  export 
therefore  which  he  applauded  was  simply  one  sign  of  an 
increased  drain  on  the  already  impoverished  country. 
That  was  the  whole  evil  of  absenteeism;  it  entailed  that 
Ireland  shipped  abroad  a  certain  volume  of  wealth  each 
year  for  which  she  received  no  return.  In  1881  there  were 
complaints  of  the  "ruinous  nature  of  Irish  commerce 
to  all  but  the  persons  actually  engaged  on  it  and  the  absent- 
ees."' It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  this  unpaid-foi 
exportation  conferred  substantial  advantages  upon  the  coun- 
tries  to  which  it  went;  the  accretion  of  so  much  unearned 
wealth  afforded  the  means  of  considerable  employment 
to  the  workers  of  Great  Britain;  could  it  be  contended 
therefore  it  inflicted  no  damage  on  the  country  from  which 
it  departed  ? 

We  have  assumed  so  far  that  the  landlords  spent  the 

'  Cnwnntarui  on  XaliomJ  Policy  and  oa  Irtland.  London  1831,  In  the  7«an  toll  airing 
Uw  Union  IrUb  imporU  aiccedcd  aiporU  on  account  □(  tlw  l>l)[e  louu  ikiMd  for  lliah 
purpowi  in  London.  J.  L.  FoMcr  An  Eua$  on  tXt  PrineifU  of  Cvmmlreial  Ent/tat** 
LoniOD  1S04. 
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whole  of  their  incomes,  but  in  [act  this  was  not  so;  tbey 
spent  B  certain  part,  and  saved  the  rest.  In  other  words 
they  laid  aside  a  certain  amount  for  the  purpose  of  the 
accumulation  of  capital.  Surdy  it  was  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  ascertain  where  that  capital  was  invested.  The 
economists  of  the  more  orthodox  school  argued  that 
capital  would  be  employed  wherever  the  largest  profit  was 
anticipated,  and  that  it  was  as  likely  to  be  invested  in 
Irish  industry  by  an  absentee  as  by  a  resident,  pTX>vided  that 
the  return  promised  by  investment  in  Ireland  was  larger 
than  that  promised  by  investment  elsewhere.  No  doubt 
this  was  theoretically  sound,  but  it  assumed  the  free  flow 
of  capital  and  labour,  and  the  equal  industrial  developmnt 
of  Ireland  and  other  countries;  but  we  know  that,  in  fact, 
the  flow  of  capital  and  labour  was  not  absolutely  free,  md 
that  Ireland  was  in  fact  less  developed  than  neighbouzing 
countries.  Besides,  it  was  extremely  probable — not  to  mj 
certain — that  capitalists  would  prefer  to  invest  in  the  coud- 
try  where  they  resided,  and  where  they  could  consequently 
watch  the  enterprises  which  they  helped  to  establish.  Can 
it  be  doubted  that  the  withdrawal  of  so  much  potential 
capital  from  Ireland  tended  to  render  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  Irish  industrial  enterprise  to  find  capita!?  "Ire- 
land", according  to  O'Driscoll,  "is  enabled  by  her  foreign 
trade  to  send  abroad  the  rental  of  her  lands  to  non-resident 
proprietors;  it  is  that  that  has  made  her  poor  and  kept 
her  so.  No  capital  can  accumulate  in  a  country  subject 
to  such  an  incessant  drainage.  The  lancets  of  a  thousand 
absentees  are  in  her  veins."' 

One  kind  of  industry,  at  any  rate,  stood  to  lose  by  absent- 
eeism, namely  the  so-called  "luxurj-"  trade.  Evidence, 
to  the  effect  that  business  had  been  ruined  by  the  increas* 
ed  non-residence  of  the  landowners,  was  given  before  the 
Poor  Inquiry  Commission,  by  representatives  of  the  following 
industries:-  basket -makers,  bookbinders,  bricklayers,  brusb- 
»  ri«-  0/  htiatu  »oL  a.  p.  177. 
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makers,    coachbuilders,    paperstainers   and   painters^  and 
stucco-plasterers.^ 

The  absentees  moreover  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the 
principal  taxes  which  they  would  have  had  to  pay  if 
resident  in  Ireland.  The  principal  taxes  payable  by 
the  Irish  landlord  before  the  extension  of  the  income  tax 
to  Ireland  were  assessed  on  residents  only.  In  view  of  the 
absentees'  exemption  from  these  taxes,  it  was  not  imrea- 
sonable  to  suggest  that  they  should  have  been  subject  to 
some  countervailing  tax  on  their  rents.*  Their  absence  opera- 
ted to  inflict  hardships  on  those  who  were  liable  to  the  same 
taxes,  but  could  not  live  abroad.  ^The  class  of  the  popula- 
tion best  able  to  contribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State 
continued  to  emigrate,  and  consequently  the  deficiency 
between  the  estimated  and  the  actual  produce  of  the  duties 
on  wines,  windows,  hearths,  carriages,  servants,  &c.  had  to 
be  made  up  by  an  additional  impost  to  be  collected  firom 
those  who,  through  necessity,  preference,  or  patriotism 
continued  to  reside  in  Ireland.'**  While  more  and  more  of 
the  country's  wealth  was  being  exported,  ever  increasing 
taxes  had  to  be  met  by  those  remaining  at  home.  Thus 
the  public  revenue  was  raised  by  the  oppression  of  those 
least  able  to  bear  it,  while  those  who  should  have  contri- 
buted the  greater  part  escaped. 

The  general  experience  was  that  the  estates  of  absentees 
were  less  efficiently  managed  than  those  of  residents.  This 
was  the  view  expressed  by  the  Devon  Commisssion.'  At 
the  same  time  we  must  insist  that  the  greatest  evils  of 
absenteeism  were  not  those  experienced  by  the  tenantry 
of  the  absentees  but  those  felt  by  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Many  absentee  estates  were  conspicuously  well  managed; 
and,  if  the  grievances  of  the  tenants  were  alone  to  be  con- 
sidered, equal  complaint  might  be  made  of  the  landlord's 


^  E9id$ne0  on  Comhinationi,  Poor  Inqmry  Commiuion  Afp,  C,  fL  2. 

*  imtr  from  As  Bi,  Bon,  Dmit  BrowM^  M.  P.,  London,  1882. 

*  Th§  Abtmt$$,  by  an  Officer  of  the  Owtomt  in  Iraknd,  London,  1890. 
«  pp.  1096-7. 
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residence  in  London  and  in  Dublin.  The  real  evil  of  absent- 
eeism was  not  local  but  national.  "The  question  is  not 
between  the  absentees  and  their  tenantry,  but  between  the 
absentees  and  their  country.  In  fact  the  question  is  between 
the  absentees  and  the  same  classes  of  persons  in  Ireland 
as  those  to  whom  in  England  they  now  distribute  the 
wealth  of  the  country  with  which  they  are  entrusted."' 
Palgrave's  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy  distinguishes 
three  possible  kinds  of  absenteeism  with  different  results. 
According  to  this  classification,  if  the  absentee  were  to 
become  a  resident  and  to  consxmie  nothing  but  foreign 
manufactured  commodities,  he  would  not  bestow  any 
benefit  on  the  country  by  his  residence;  if  his  absenteeism 
causes  the  export  of  manufactured  goods  from  the  country 
from  which  his  rents  are  drawn,  he  does  not  inflict  any 
damage  on  that  country;  but,  if  his  absenteeism  causes  the 
export  of  raw  material,  it  tends  to  diminish  employraent 
and  is  consequently  injurious.  The  case  of  Ireland  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  last  category;  the  exports  from 
Ireland  caused  by  absenteeism  were  without  exception  raw 
material;  and  we  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  according 
to  the  theory  quoted  Irish  absenteeism  was  injurious  to 
the  country. 

But  possibly  the  best  evidence  of  the  injurious  tendency 
of  Irish  absenteeism  is  the  universal  agreement  of  all  the 
best  writers  and  thinkers  on  Irish  affairs.  "This  year" 
said  Ensor  "we  send  as  usual  millions  to  be  spent  in  England; 
and  our  people  are  supported  by  a  small  proportion  retuni- 
ed  by  Enghsh  charity."'  "If  the  return  of  a  percentage 
on  the  original  transfer  of  revenue  from  Ireland",  wrote  the 
same  writer  three  years  later,  "stayed  a  famine,  what  would 
be  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  if  its  abundant  produce,  the 

■  O'DruroU,  Bmtv  of  tht  Evidatce  lakn  befart  thi  CammiaH  on  Ou  SliUl  of  Inland 
Dublin  1B25.  Wkkotiekl  toL  i.  p.  290.  Wm.  Conner  7A«  Tm  PoliUtal  Eamony  of  Iriiand- 
Dublin  laas. 

*  An  Aiitm  to  Hh  Pioplt  aj  Inland.  Dublin  1823,  see  aJ»  An  fmpartiot  Rniev  of 
Ik  Trw  Caiua  »/  SxiMing  Minry  in  Inland.    Dublin  1825. 
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whole  of  its  national  opulence,  was  directly  disposed  to 
accumulate  capital,  to  increase  profits,  refresh  and  invi- 
gorate industry  and  labour,  by  being  freely  changed  among 
its  people?"^  Lavergne,  the  French  economist,  discussing 
the  evils  of  absenteeism  in  the  United  Kingdom,  does  not 
consider  the  case  of  Ireland  to  admit  of  discussion:-  *^En 
ce  qui  oonceme  Tlrlande  la  question  me  parait  tranche 
par  les  faits."*  We  must  in  conclusion  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  our  discussion  has  been  confined  altogether 
to  the  purely  economic  effects  of  absenteeism.  The  moral 
and  social  evils  were  universally  admitted.  We  must 
remind  the  reader  that  we  have  already  referred  to  a  new 
form  of  absenteeism  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  after 
the  Union,  namely  the  remission  of  large  sums  abroad  by 
way  of  imperial  taxation  for  which  no  return  was  received. 
The  effect  of  this  drain  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  caused 
by  the  non-residence  of  the  landed  proprietors.  Another 
analogous  drain  which  we  should  not  fail  to  mention,  was 
the  profit  of  the  Irish  export  trade,  which  was  for  the  most 
part  secured  by  British  shipowners.*  A  considerable  profit 
was  also  derived  from  Irish  trade  by  British  merchants,  who 
appointed  factors  to  represent  them  in  the  Irish  ports.  ^ 
Each  of  these  varieties  of  absenteeism  helped  to  swell 
the  total  drain  on  the  country. 


^  A  A^MM  «/  fUm  InA,  DaUia  18». 

*  'Etom^mm  rwmk  d»  VAnfUUrf  1668  p.  883. 

*  Oo  ihfe  •objaeiMO  i?«port«f,lh«  8dtei  CammiUm  ^  tk§  Bmm  of  Commom  rt9pttlm$ 
Ai CaUtUmiam CtmtdwUhmm Imtroinfaiom tie,  lhibMlBK,Frm€tiealVuw$mdSmf9aiym$ 
bj  Hibenkav  Dublin  1828,  i7«p«rt  (^  i>«Wm  CftffN&ir  •/ eoMmrw 

Si$iii  for  Hardirngt  Dvh^  leao  Mid  Thorn's  DiMdarf  IS61  p.  363. 
^  Sdtei  CommiUoo  o»  Iriak  Omronoif  omd  Eaekomfti  1804. 
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CUBBEROT   AMD   CSEDIT. 


IN  dealing  with  the  question  of  currency  it  is  wd 
remind  the  reader  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  need  for  a  circulating  medium  was  so 
little  felt  by  a  great  part  of  the  people  that  practically  no 
currency  circulated  in  the  country  districts  of  Ireland. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  population  consisted  of  the 
families  of  cottiers  and  very  small  farmers,  and  such  faniiUes 
were  for  the  most  part  self-supporting.  According  to 
Wakefield,  "a  family  spins,  weaves,  and  manufactures  itf 
own  linen  and  frieze;  those  who  use  candles  make  them 
themselves;  and  all  these  people  at  the  same  time  cultivate 
a  small  piece  of  land  and  save  food  sufficient  for  their 
maintenance."'  Coin  was  not  needed  even  for  the  payment 
of  rent;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  cottier  system  was  that  rent  was  paid  in 
labour.  Such  small  necessaries  as  the  peasantry  were  forced 
to  purchase  in  the  neiglibouring  towns  were  frequently 
paid  for  on  the  tally  system  without  the  intervention  of 
any  coin.  "In  places  remote  from  towns  the  exchange  of 
commodities  is  carried  on  by  tally  payments,  a  circumstance 
which  forms  a  striking  comparison  between  the  state  of 
Ireland  and  England.  Under  this  system  people  purchase 
at  the  highest  rate  without  knowing  it,  and,  to  use  their 
own  expression,  are  placed  under  the  complete  control  of 
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their  masters  . . .  •  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  payments 
by  tally  are  much  more  general  in  Ireland  than  is  to  be 
concluded  from  the  evidence  which  I  have  procured  • . . 
In  the  grazing  counties  it  forms  the  entire  mode  of  transfer 
amongst  the  common  people ;  it  prevails  throughout  Con- 
naught  and  a  great  part  of  Munster."^ 

The  extreme  scarcity  of  coin  in  country  parts  no  doubt 
accounts  for  the  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  money 
which  was  so  common  in  Ireland.  The  story  of  the  burning 
of  Beresford*s  bank  notes  by  the  mob  is  well  known;  and 
the  extraordinary  practice  of  pawning  money  for  less  than 
its  fiill  value  was  not  unknown.  "In  6alway'\  wrote  J.  C. 
Foster,  "I  was  assured,  so  little  do  the  people  know  the 
commercial  value  of  money,  they  are  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  pawning  it ... .  I  went  to  a  pawnbroker's  shop; 
and  on  asking  the  question  the  shopman  told  me  it  was  quite 
a  common  thing  to  have  money  pawned;  and  he  produced 
a  drawer  ccmtaining  a  £10  Bank  of  Ireland  note,  pawned 
for  a  shilling;  a  £1  Provincial  Bank  note  pawned  for  six 
shillings;  and  a  guinea  in  gold  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  Ill  pawned 
for  fifteen  shillings  two  months  ago."*  The  scarcity  of  coin 
produced  the  further  result  that  the  defects  of  the  monetary 
system  had  practically  no  effect  on  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  but  were  confined  in  their  effects  to  the  land- 
lords, the  large  farmers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 
especially  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  currency  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments  in  1797  resulted  in  a  withdrawal 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  coin  from  circulation,  a 
greatly  increased  issue  of  paper  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
and  a  correspondingly  increased  issue  of  paper  and  tokens 
by  the  irresponsible  bankers  who  abounded  throughout 
the  coimtry.   The  currency  in  circulation  consisted  in  the 


^  Waktfidd  TOL  iL  pp.  17  ud  188;  vid9eeBvL%%T]uF4mm9mtK$ltmdp.40  from 
whidk  it  appettis  thst  um  Mroe  coftam  was  oominon  in  1848. 
■  UUtn  Ml  ih$  Comimom  cf  HU  PmfU  of  IrtUmd. 
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first  place  of  a  quantity  of  gold  coin  estimated  by  the  best 
judges  to  amount  to  about  £2,000,000.  In  1797,  before 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  the  gold  in  circulation 
had  amounted  to  £5,000,000.  The  next  most  important 
medium  in  circulation  was  the  issue  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
which  amounted  in  value  in  1804  to  the  sum  of  £2,986,999, 
having  increased  from  £2,266,000  in  1801  and  from  £600,000 
in  1797.  The  other  banks  followed  the  example  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland.  On  account  of  the  withdrawal  of  gold  from 
circulation,  and  the  tact  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  did  not 
establish  any  country  branches,  many  irresponsible  people 
were  tempted  to  form  private  banks  and  to  issue  lai^ 
volumes  of  notes.  The  number  of  private  banks  increased 
very  rapidly  during  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Union;  in  1797  there  were  6  banks  outside  Dublin,  in  1801. 
28,  in  1802,  29,  in  1808.  80,  and  in  1804,  50.  The  issue  of 
debased  currency  did  not  end  with  these  professional, 
if  incapable,  bankers;  hundreds  of  petty  shopkeepers  issued 
a  species  of  I.  O.  U.  called  paper  money,  which  circulated 
locally.  In  Youghal,  for  example,  a  town  of  less  than  9,000 
inhabitants,  silver  money  was  issued  by  twenty-three  small 
retail  traders.  Needless  to  say  these  issues  were  not  in  all 
cases  redeemed  on  demand,  and  it  was  a  common  experience, 
on  presenting  a  quantity  of  silver  money  to  the  shopkeeper 
who  had  issued  it,  to  be  told  that  it  could  only  be  redeemed 
in  an  equivalent  value  of  the  commodity  in  which  he  traded. 
The  country  was  flooded  with  every  kind  of  forged  note. 
Just  as  the  over-issue  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  had  driven 
the  gold  out  of  circulation,  so  the  issues  of  notes  for  small 
amounts  drove  the  silver  out  of  circulation  as  well,  and  the 
only  description  of  silver  coin  to  be  found  in  Dublin  was 
an  exceedingly  debased  counterfeit.  The  copper  coinage 
was  said  to  be  so  defective  that  there  was  not  a  single 
genuine  halfpenny  in  circulation.'  "The  circulating  medium", 

^  Sileel  CommittM  m  CinvUi<%i  iifiium  1804.  SmjOi,  IrA-^  Hufrunl  ami  amuti 
eot  rol.  iu  Ul-S,  Qilbut  HiKay  oj  BaiAing  m  trdimi  pp.  27-31.  DiOoa  Bmiim§   m 
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it  was  stated  in  1004,  **in  the  southern  provinces,  with  the 
eskoeptionof  the  metropolis,  at  this  moment  consists  of  a  very 
moderate  quantity  of  National  Bank  papen  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  Dublin  private  bank  paper;  an  incalculable 
influx  of  country  coinage  in  pap^ ,  for  gold  and  silver;  and  an 
accumulated  mass  of  counterfeited  silver  and  copper,  base 
beyond  sufferance,  description  or  example.'*^  In  Dublin,  the 
evil  of  base  silver  had  become  so  great,  that  these  issues 
were  suppressed  by  the  action  of  the  Irish  Treasury,  wbioh 
did  not  however  substitute  anything  in  their  place;  and  the 
dty  was  consequently  left  without  any  circulating  medium 
less  than  a  pound.' 

In  addition  to  the  very  great  inconvenience  caused  to 
Irish  traders  and  merchants  by  this  unregulated  and  unsatis- 
factory currency,  serious  injury  was  caused  to  Irish  com- 
merce as  a  result  of  the  unfavomuble  rate  <rf  exchange  which 
the  depreciation  produced.  In  normal  times,  owing  to  the 
differences  between  the  English  and  the  Irish  pound, 
exchange  between  London  and  Dublin  was  considered  at 
parwhenitstoodat8^/t%,thatisto  say,  when  £100  British 
was  reckoned  equal  to  £108.  6.  8  Irish.  Immediately  after 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments  the  exchange  began  to 
turn  against  Ireland,  until  in  1804  it  had  touched  16*/«  or 
7Vt*/o  Above  normal.  If  allowance  of  */t*/«  were  made 
as  a  sufficient  price  for  the  expense  of  remittance,  it  might 
be  concluded  that  Irish  currency  had  sunk  in  vahie  7*/«. 

The  strange  thing  was  that  this  adverse  exchange  was 
experienced  only  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  exchange 
between  London  and  Belfast  remained  quite  normal. 
In  1707  the  United  Irishmen  in  Belfast,  wishing  to  ^nbarrass 
the  estabUshed  govonment,  refused  to  take  Bank  of  Ireland 
paper,  and  consequently  the  practice  of  payment  in  specie 
was  maintained  in  north-east  Ulster,  even  when  the 
currency  of  the  rest  of  Ireland  had  reached  the  extreme 

1  A  Ctmdid  CcUUf^i  Otnorp  ani  Criiiad  Comfsetunt,  Dublin  1804. 
•  J.Uro^liU,An^fi9$agmtkMl'nm€ifk<i09mmmcidE9tkam§tBl^^ 
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state  of  depreciation  which  we  have  described.'  While 
therefore  the  rate  of  exchange  of  Dublin  on  London  was 
IB'/j^/o,  that  of  Belfast  on  London  was  5^/,  */o,  and  there 
was  actually  a  rate  of  exchange  of  11  Yx  quoted  at  Belfast 
on  Dublin.*  "At  Belfast,  and  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, Bank  of  Ireland  notes  have  never  acquired  any 
general  circulation.  The  currency  ia  carried  on  either  in 
specie  or  in  the  notes  of  private  bankers  payable  in  that 
manner.  The  differences  between  the  currencies  of  Belfast 
and  Dublin  has  produced  an  actual  exchange  between  the  two 
places  in  favour  of  the  former.  When  payments  are  made  at 
Belfast  in  Bank  of  Ireland  notes,  an  additional  amount  is 
paid  proportioned  to  the  diseount."*  At  Newry,  situated 
midway  between  Dublin  and  Belfast,  two  rates  of  exchange 
were  habitually  quoted.*  It  must  be  recorded  to  the  credit 
of  the  northern  manufacturers  that  they  were  anxious  to 
support  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  held  meetings  exhorting 
the  landlords  to  accept  its  notes  in  payment  of  their  rents. 
The  landlords,  however,  refused,  and  the  price  of  manu- 
factured goods  had  therefore  to  be  raised.' 

There  is  no  need  to  explain  the  evil  effects  produced  by 
the  existence  of  this  adverse  rate  of  exchange  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  The  price  of  all  imported  goods  was  raised, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  price  of  home  manufactured 
commodities  as  well.  The  landlords,  owing  to  the  arbitrary 
powers  which  tliey  possessed  over  their  tenants,  frequently 
insisted  on  being  paid  their  rents  in  cash,  but  invariably 
paid  what  they  themselves  owed  in  the  depreciated  medium.* 
So  critical  did  the  situation  become  in  1804,  that  a  select 
committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  causes  which 
had  produced  it,  and  the  measures  which  were  required 
to  amend  it. 

>  Puneil,  OhMTvatumt  on  llu  SlaU  ef  iMt  Cun-nuy  n  trtland.  Dublin  180i.  Tht  SUIt 
of  Irdand  Centidati  Dublin  1810.         *  Pamell  op.  cil.  '  Lord  King.   Ttu^glUi  M 

thl  Riilrieliim  0/  PoymmU  in  Spteit  <U  llu  Baiii  of  EnglaKd  and  IrAmd  Londoo  1B03. 

*  J,  L.  Potter  Ettat  on  tht  Pfintipli  of  CommBeM  Exdiariftt,  Londaa  1E04. 

'  Liiril  Kin^  op,  ril. 

'  W'm   JfHb.  Jn  Ettguiry  inht  lit  DtprKiaHm  of  Oit  IriA  Bamk  Paper.   DuMia  18M. 
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The  question  of  the  adverse  exchange  gave  rise  to  a  large 
volume  of  controversial  literature.  **Exchange  engrosses 
the  public  mind,  there  seems  indeed  some  lowering  cloud 
over  our  commercial  atmosphere."^  Certain  apologists 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  attempted  to  suggest  causes  of  the 
unsatisfactory  exchange  other  than  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency.  It  was  argued,  for  example,  that  the  real  cause 
was  the  adverse  balance  of  trade,  but  it  was  demonstrated 
in  reply  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  actually  favourable 
to  Ireland,  and  that  consequently  the  adverse  exchange 
must  be  caused  by  the  value  of  the  medium  of  payment. 
It  was  rejoined  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  deceptive, 
inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of  the  exports  were  really  sent 
abroad  in  payment  of  absentee  rents;  it  was  rebutted  that 
the  absentee  rents  had  not  affected  the  exchange  before  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments,  that  they  formed  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  total  volume  of  exports, 
and  that,  even  if  they  had  increased  since  the  Union,  they 
had  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  such  remarkable 
consequences.'  The  more  the  attempts  to  minimize  the  evil 
of  depreciation,  the  more  clearly  did  it  appear  as  the  real 
keystone  of  the  situation. 

The  case  against  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  admirably  put 
by  Lord  King,  who  pointed  out  that  there  were  only  two 
exceptions  to  the  unfavourable  exchange  which  since  1799 
had  generally  prevailed  between  London  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  namely  the  course  of  exchange  with  Lisbon  and 
with  Dublin.  Both  Portugal  and  Ireland  had  suffered  from 
a  depreciated  currency  during  those  years.*  Foster,  in  the 
following  passage  of  his  pamphlet,  showed  that  Ireland 
exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  a  country  whose  exchange 
had  become  adverse  through  a  depreciation  of  its  currency: — 

^  A  CrnHd  OMim^M  Cunan  Mi  OMmI  Con^telMrft.  DuMia  1804. 
■  J.  L.  Fbtltf  0p.  eiL  Fundi  op.  eiL  Loid  Undteidalis  TkamgkU  m  ih$  Almmm$  Atatf 
of  lk§  CirmUi^om  mi  cm  ih$  Mmm$  of  RoiM$iiH  ik§  Ptg—toyf  qrummeot_af  Jrdmmd. 


BdJnbuish  1806  D.  BMUHMoi  Uftm,  An  EwpomUm  of  As  Imk  Eathmgo  Wdii  180S. 
*Op€iL 
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"The  following  appear  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  all,  the 
symptoms  of  the  depreciation  of  paper  through  excess 
which  it  is  possible  for  any  country  to  exhibit.  Firat  a 
high  and  permanent  excess  of  the  market  price  above  the 
mint  price  of  bullion;  secondly  an  open  discount  upon  paper 
as  compared  with  coin;  thirdly  an  exchange  unfavourable 
to  the  country  when  computed  in  bank  note5,yet  possibly 
favourable  when  computed  in  specie;  unfavourable  to  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  circulating  medium  is  paper; 
yet  much  less  unfavourable  to  other  ports  whose  circulating 
niedium  is  specie;  fourthly  an  exchange  between  different 
parts  of  the  same  country,  whose  circulating  mediums  are 
different;  fifthly  the  entire  disappearance  of  all  the  smaUer 
coin,  which  had  been  in  circulation  along  with  specie, 
but  which  cannot  continue  in  circulation  along  with  any 
other  circulating  medium  of  less  value;  and  lastly  and  above 
all,  we  should  be  led  to  expect  that  these  different  tests 
of  depreciation  nicely  agreed  with  each  other:  these  are 
all  the  tests  of  depreciation  which  can  be  expected;  and  they 
are  all  exhibited  in  Ireland."' 

The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  endorsed 
the  opinion  that  the  adverse  exchange  was  caused  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  Irish  currency.  "In  Belfast",  we  read 
in  their  report,  "the  bills  of  exchange  are  purchased  by 
guineas  and  other  bankers'  notes;  and  if  the  exchange 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be  stated  as  it  actually 
exists,  where  guineas  are  the  circulating  medium,  your 
Committee  would  be  inchned  to  think  that  the  exchange 
is  now,  and  actually  lias  been,  in  favour  of  Ireland;  but  if 
it  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  rate  which  prevails  where  paper 
is  the  circulating  medium,  the  exchange  appears  to  be 
now,  and  tc  have  been  since  1798,  uniformly  against  Ireland, 
and  to  have  arisen  to  a  degree  wholly  unprecedented.  The 
former  they  would  call  the  real,  and  the  latter  the  nominal 
rate;  and  the  difference  between  them  arises,  as  far  as  your 
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Committee  can  form  a  judgment,  from  the  depreciation 
of  the  circulating  paper,"  The  depreciation  of  the  currency 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  result  of  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments,  which  "compelled  the  bank 
to  refrain  from  sending  into  circulation  gold,  the  only 
common  medium  between  the  two  countries.  It  gave 
occasion  to  the  great  issue  of  paper  which  followed  to  replace 
the  gold  so  withdrawn,  and  removed  at  the  same  time  the 
best  and  most  effective  check  against  the  depreciation  of 
that  paper,  namely  its  convertibility  into  gold  at  the  will 
of  the  holder;  it  tended  to  encourage  an  unlimited  and  over- 
abundant issue,  by  releasing  the  bank,  from  performing 
their  engagements;  and,  by  taking  away  from  them  the 
former  criterion,  namely  the  diminution  of  their  gold, 
whicli  tbey  were  accustomed  to  look  to  for  judging  when 
their  paper  became  excessive,  it  promoted  an  unrestrained 
trade  in  paper  currency,  and  excited  individuals  to  specu- 
lations which  interfered  with  the  steady  national  rates  of 
exchange.  The  number  of  speculators  so  encouraged  con- 
tributed to  raise  the  price  of  bills  on  England,  which  being 
paid  for  in  depreciated  paper,  the  rate  of  exchange  rose 
proportionally."  The  adverse  exchange,  the  committee 
went  on  to  state,  was  the  cause  of  the  debasement  of  the 
silver  currency,  as  it  produced  the  withdrawal  ftom  circu- 
lation of  the  silver  coinage. 

The  committee  expressed  itself  of  the  opinion  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Restriction  Act  of  1797  would  provide  tb« 
most  effective  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of;  but  it 
did  not  recommend  this  step,  as  it  understood  there  were 
various  political  considerations  urged  against  it.  The 
principal  recommendations  made  were:  that  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  should  be  compelled  to  pay  its  notes  in  Bank  of 
England  notes;  that  the  currencies  of  the  two  countries 
should  be  assimilated;  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  should 
establish  a  sufficient  Amd  in  London  for  drawing  on;  ar 
that  the  loan  raised  in  London  for  the  purposes  of  the  Iri 
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government  should  be  managed  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

A  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Bank  of  Irdand  should 
be  bound  to  pay  its  notes  in  Bank  of  England  notes  was 
made,  but  negatived  in  the  House  of  Loxds.^  The  silver 
currency  was  amended  by  two  statutes,  one  authorizing 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  issue  dollars  of  the  vahie  of  six 
shillings  each,*  and  the  other  declaring  illegal  the  issue  of 
**sUver  notes."'   The  latter  statute  was  widely  violated.^ 

In  the  course  of  six  or  seven  years  the  exchange  again 
became  normal,  **not  by  any  reduction  in  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  but  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
of  England,  which  became  as  great  as  that  of  the  Irish 
currency  in  1810,  when  the  exchange  between  London 
and  Dublin  settled  again  at  about  par."'  In  1886  the 
currencies  of  Great  Britain  and  Irekuid  were  assimilated, 
and  after  that  date  no  exchange  problems  between  the  two 
countries  could  arise.' 

The  best  account  of  the  chaotic  state  of  the  Irish  currency 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  be  found 
in  Wakefield's  evidence  before  the  Bullion  Committee  of 
1810,  which  we  quote  at  length: — 

"I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  a  list  of  the  items  that 
compose  the  circulating  mediiun  of  the  sister  island,  and 
the  means  by  which  transfers  are  effected  without  the 
intervention  of  that  medium. 

'*1.  Issues  of  the  National  Bank — ^which  are  partly  paper, 
and  partly  tokens.  The  paper  consists  of  notes  payabk 
to  bearer  on  demand,  and  notes  payable  to  order  seven 
days  after  sight.  The  tokens  are  Spanish  dollars  stamped 
as  tokens,  for  six  shillings  Irish  currency,  and  amount  to 
£200,000.  This  last  issue  is  partly  a  credit  medium,  for 
the  dollar  is  worth  only  about  48.  Sd.  or  4s.  6d.  and  the 


ToL  fi.  p.  184.       •  44  060.  m  c.  71.  •44  QmMa  c  VL 

*  Wakefidd  roL  ii.  p.  173.     •  FuneU  5SMe  0/  ClW  Owrmeg  QmHipii  Loodoo 
1818.  The  fact  that  the  ciimney  of  Gveai  Bnlain  liad  been  aeriMMfy  dipf*- 
dated  by  oTierianie  was  condutiTely  tmtaMiihfld  by  the  Bullion  GommMkm 
of  1810.        •  6  Geo  IV.  c  79. 
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diffcfenoe  between  this  intiinsic  value  and  the  ram  of  six 
shillingSt  at  which  they  are  issued,  is  completely  a  credit 
given  by  the  pubUc,  and  rests  on  the  same  foundation  as 
an  israe  of  paper. 

"S.  Issues  of  Private  Bankers. — The  banking-houses  in 
Dublin,  except  those  of  Messrs.  Latouche  and  Co.,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Newcpmen  and  Co.,  issue  notes  payable  to  bearer 
as  well  as  the  country  banks. 

*^he  issues  of  private  bankers  are  notes  payable  in  bank 
of  Ireland  notes,  and^  not  in  specie. 

^^Private  bankers'  post  bills  are  likewise  made  payable 
in  Bank  of  Ireland  notes;  and  as  they  require  acceptance 
ten  days  before  they  are  payable,  they  are  kept  in  a  forced 
circulation. 

*^The  Lurgan,  Londonderry,  and  two  Belfast  banks,  make 
their  notes  payable  in  Dublin  as  well  as  at  their  own  house: 
but  nearly  all  the  other  private  bankers  make  their  notes 
only  payable  at  the  place  whence  they  are  issued. 

*The  notes  of  both  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  of  private 
bankers  are  now  for  one  or  more  pounds,  not  for  a  guinea, 
or  £1.  2s.  Od.  currency,  as  they  were  formeriy. 

**A11  private  bankers  in  Ireland  are  compelled  by  the 
99  Geo.  n.  c  16.  to  take  out  a  licence,  and  prohibited  from 
trading,  which  has  thrown  the  banking  trade  into  the  hands 
of  a  wealthier  class  of  persons  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  in.  The  prohibition  against  bankers  trading 
has  deprived  them  of  some  of  their  means  of  forcing  paper 
into  circulation;  but  this  obstacle  has  been  more  than  over- 
come by  the  increased  activity  and  use  of  those  left. 

**Private  bankers  have  for  a  long  time  regularly  collected 
the  specie  in  circulation,  but  on  no  occasion  voluntarily 
issued  it,  which  has  caused  guineas  to  disappear  from  three 
provinces,  and  heightens  the  premium  on  them.  The  recent 
establishment  of  two  banks  at  Belfast,  threatens  the  same 
oonsequenoes  in  the  north. 

^It  is  common  for  private  bankers  to  pay  a  oonunission 
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to  butter-factors,  corn-buyers,  and  other  dealers,  ' 
amount  of  the  paper  they  can  issue.  Though  the  paymasters 
of  regiments  are  prohibited  from  this  practice,  and  are 
supplied  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland  notes,  yet  these  notes 
are  exchanged  for  smaller  ones  by  the  country  bankers, 
and  are  thus  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  replaced  by 
private  paper. 

"At  Ballinasloe  fair,  all  payments  are  made  in  bills  on 
Dublin,  at  sixty-one  days  date;  and  although  the  business 
done  there  is  immense,  the  Galway  bankers  attend,  and 
are  ready  to  exchange  these  bills  at  par  for  ttKar 
own  notes. 

"The  Bank  of  Ireland  is  restrained  by  their  charter  £K>m 
taking  a  larger  discount  than  five  per  cent.;  and  those 
Dublin  bankers  who  issue  paper  discount  at  that  rate  in 
their  own  notes,  but  the  two  banking-houses  which  do  not 
issue  paper,  charge  the  legal  rate  of  discount,  which  is  ax 
per  cent. 

"Under  this  head  of  issues  of  private  banks,  I  wish  to 
add  that  there  is  in  Ireland  a  circulation  of  forged  notes, 
of  which  no  one  here  can  form  an  idea;  and  the  amount 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  guess,  although  it  is  known  to 
be  enormous;  indeed,  so  large  as  to  deserve  a  place  in  every 
calculation  of  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  sister  island. 

"In  the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  Bank  ol 
Ireland  and  Dublin  private  bankers'  paper  constitutes 
the  circulating  medium. 

"Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Youghal,  Clonmel, 
Fermoy,  Cork,  Mallow,  Limerick,  Ennis,  Galway,  and  Tuam, 
have  private  bankers,  whose  paper  is  the  prevailing,  and 
in  most  instances,  the  entire  circulating  medium  of  their 
respective  neighbourhoods.  Each  of  these  private  banks 
have  by  them  some  quantity  of  Bank  of  Ireland  paper, 
which,  however,  they  never  issue  when  they  can  avoid 
doing  so.    They  all  draw  bills  upon  London  at  tliirty-one 
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"  uJts,  which  is  a  premium  of  one  half  per  cent.:  and  one 
cause  of  their  only  paying  their  notes  at  their  own  banks, 
is  to  secure  this  profit. 

"8.  Promissory  Notes,  called  Silwr  Notes — are  in  circu- 
lation in  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Cork, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  law  which  prohibits  the  issue  of 
notes  for  small  sums.  But  great  art  is  used  to  evade  the 
penalties  to  which  the  issuers  of  such  notes  are  hable.  They 
are  drawn  as  if  they  were  the  weigh-bills  of  com  buyers. 
as  I.  O.  U.,  or  bearing  a  date  previous  to  the  act.  The 
amount  of  this  species  of  paper  is  inconsiderable. 

"4.  Bills  of  Exchange — greatly  aid  transfers,  and 
supply  the  place  of  circulating  medium,  especially  those 
drawn  on  Dublin,  which  pass  from  hand  to  hand  till 
they  fall  due. 

"5.  Tally  Payments. — There  is  a  considerable  transfer 
of  property  and  payment  for  labour  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,    by  tally   between   landlords  and   their  tenants; 
the  work  of  the  latter  being  Set  against  the  rent  and  property  i 
of  the  former.  ] 

"6.  Guineas. — It    is  a  general  opinion  that  guineas  axt 
hoarded,  and  there  are  some  facts  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed that  seem  to  support  it,  1  have  been  assured  by  several, 
that  they  always  lay  by  every  guinea  they  receive,  lookinf 
upon  them  as  a  rarity;  and  I  am  sure  that  in  consequeno 
many  affix  an  ideal  value  to  coin.   One  person  told  me 
had  borrowed  bank  notes  at  an  interest  of  twelve  per  e 
with  which  to  pay  bis  rent,  though  he  had  gold  by 
which  he  would  not  part  with. 

"In  that  part  of  Ireland  in  which  guineas  stiU  orculaV 
Iwo  prices  are  put  on  every  article  offered  for  sale;  and  J 
is  common  to  buy  at  the  coin  price,  and  pay  in  paper,  m 
the  buyer  pays  in  addition  what  is  called  the  disco 
which  however  is  the  premium  on  guineas. 

"The  quantity  of  gold  in  the  north  of  Ireland  has  be 
much  over-rated.    I   have  known  the  agents  of  absc 
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proprietors  supply  a  shop-keeper  with  a  few  guineas  to 
sell  to  the  tenants  at  a  premium,  on  the  day  that  their 
rents  are  payable,  which  on  the  rents  being  paid,  were 
again  given  to  the  shop-keeper  to  resell;  and  this  operation 
to  the  profit  of  the  agents  and  the  shop-keeper,  and  to  the 
delusion  of  the  public,  has  been  repeated  with  the  same 
guineas  several  times  in  one  day.  I  have  not  heard  of  this 
trick  anywhere  but  in  the  north,  where  it  is  supposed  guineas 
circulate,  and  the  agents  pretend  that  their  employers 
insist  on  being  paid  their  rents  in  gold. 

"7.  Spanish  Dollars — are  imported  by  individuals  from 
Liverpool  chiefly,  and  circulate  without  a  stamp  at  an 
uncertain  value,  according  to  their  weight  ajid  the  market 
price  of  silver. 

"8.  Bank  Tokens — are  issued  by  the  treasury  to  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  who  issue  them  to  the  public;  they  are  of  silver, 
and  ore  for  five-pence,  ten-pence,  and  thirty-pence.  The  act 
which  makes  it  an  offence  to  coin  them  directs  them  to 
be  received  at  the  exchequer,  and  thus  secures  their  value 
to  the  pubUc.  They  were  stamped  bank  tokens,  because 
'  the  bank  had  previously  issued  dollars  so  stamped,  and  it 
was  therefore  deemed  a  less  innovation.  They  were  issued 
for  the  above  sums,  both  as  forming  change  for  the  stamped 
dollar,  and  to  confine  their  circulation  to  Ireland.  These 
tokens  amount  to  £955,000  British.  They  are  not  current 
by  the  King's  proclamation  like  mint  coin. 

"9.  Copper  Coin — consists  of  pence  and  halfpence. 
There  was  a  new  coinage  of  600  tons  since  the  year  1804. 
Thirteen  of  these  pence  represent  a  British  shilling. 

"10.  English  Mint  Silver — is  seldom  seen,  and  not 
current,  except  in  Cork  and  its  neighbourhood,  which 
I  apprehend  arises  from  the  frequent  communication  with 
EngUsh  shipping. 

"11.  In  the  Kmg's  County,  Lord  Charlevilie  has  issued 
a  piece  of  copper  about  the  size  and  weight  of  a  penny 
piece,  promising  the  payment  of  18d.  every  Tuesday  in 
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TuUamore,  which  is  the  currency  of  small  payments  in 
that  neighbourhood."^ 

The  system  of  banking  in  Ireland  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  was  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  credit  as  well 
as  to  the  currency  of  the  country.  Under  its  charter  ^^he 
Bank  of  Ireland  enjoyed  the  right  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  any  bank  of  issue,  with  more  than  six  partners 
in  any  part  of  Ireland;  still  from  the  year  1788  to  the  year 
1825  they  confined  their  banking  operations  to  the  City 
of  Dublin;  and  although  repeatedly  solicited  by  the  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  Cork,  limerick,  Waterford,  Belfast, 
and  other  great  conunercial  towns  to  establish  branches  in 
those  localities,  they  peremptorily  refused  to  do  so;  the 
result  was  that  a  large  number  of  private  banks  with  less 
than  six  partners  were  established  in  the  provinces."* 
Such  a  state  of  afEairs  was  necessarily  most  detrimental 
to  the  growth  of  Irish  industrial  enterprise.  In  Dublin 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  possessed  the  virtual  monopoly  of 
financing  large  undertakings;  but  it  was  persistently  com- 
plained that  the  Bank  had  abused  its  power  to  discourage 
the  advancement  of  Catholic  traders.*  In  the  provinces 
matters  were  infinitely  worse;  for  there,  not  only  was  the 
manufacturer  or  trader  without  the  means  of  procuring 
financial  accommodation,  but  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
deposits  and  savings  in  one  of  the  numerous,  nay  almost 
continuous,  periods  of  banking  failure.  **It  appears",  wrote 
Wakefield  in  1810,  *^hat  the  whole  number  of  registered 
banks  in  1804  was  50,  of  which  10  now  remain;  the  rest 
having  disappeared,  and,  I  believe,  for  the  most  part  failed."* 
The  year  1820  was  notorious  for  the  numerous  banking 
laihires  that  occurred.  **Then  began  an  accumulative 
series  of  those  rapid  failures  which  seem  to  be  known  to 
no  other  country,  and  which  spread  indescribable  calamity 

^  For  bfoniMtioD  nkUng  to  Um  coins  iMood  in  IfolMid  oft«r  Um  Union,  of  tiIbo 
Id  Ibo  mimimotlal  nllMr  thon  tho  wonomioi,  mo  Lindany  Com$  «/  Irdtmd  pp.  6S«8. 
Tte  iMi  Ifjih  coint  wen  iwied  in  1883-3.  Uadmj  my  thoi  "tho  boip  on  tbaio  ooint 
k  poenfindj  bMutJtal'*.    •  Jbpinf  Jl^portt  toL  i  p.  ST.    s/M.  ^  85.  «VoL  il  p.  ITl. 
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and  consternation  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  island. 
In  the  month  of  June  the  banking  firm  of  Roche  &  Co. 
of  Cork  failed;  and  on  the  same  morning  that  of  Leslie  &  Co. 
suspended  paymeht  in  the  same  city.  By  the  next  Saturday, 
Messrs.  Maunsell  of  Limerick  had  closed  their  doors.  These 
embarrassments  were  quickly  followed  by  the  stopple  of 
Messrs.  Riall  at  Cionmel;  Sause  at  Carrick-on-Suir;  Newport 
at  Waterford;  Loughnan  at  Kilkenny;  Alexander  at  Dublin; 
tmtil  within  a  single  month  eleven  banks  had  broken,  and 
in  the  whole  South  of  Ireland  there  remained  open  only  three 
houses — Messrs.  Delacour  at  Mallow,  Redmond  at  Wexford, 
and  Pike  at  Cork,"*  "In  1804",  wrote  Sir  Henry  Pamellin 
1828,  "there  were  in  Ireland  fifty  registered  baiaks.  Since 
that  year  a  great  many  more  have  been  established,  but  the 
whole  have  failed  one  after  the  other,  involving  the  country 
from  time  to  time  in  complete  distress."'  The  banking 
history  of  the  period  1800-20  is  summarized  as  follows  by 
George  Lewis  Smyth — "The  Bank  of  Ireland  monopoly,  cop- 
per and  silver  notes,  I.  O.  U's.  for  all  amounts;  the  panics  of 
1804,  1810,  1814  and  1820;  the  stoppage  of  fifty  banks; 
and  the  loss  of  millions  which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate-"' 
In  consequence  of  the  failures  of  1820,  an  important 
statute  was  passed,  by  which  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was 
authorized  to  increase  its  capital  by  the  additional  sum  of 
£500,000,  to  be  advanced  to  the  government.  Bank  notes 
were  declared  to  be  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes;  and 
the  Bank  consented  to  a  restriction  of  its  privilege,  so  as 
to  permit  banking  companies  and  co-partnerships,  coosistiog 
of  more  than  six  persons,  residing  and  having  their  bouses 
of  business  at  a  greater  distance  than  fifty  miles  from 
Dublin,  to  issue  notes  payable  on  demand  outside  that 
radius.  *  This  act  at  first  proved  ineffective,  as  it  was  not 
clear  from  its  wording,  whether  all  the  partners  in  such 

'  Smyth.  Irtiand.  Riilorical  and  Suuiaieal  roL  lii.  p.  318.  *  Stall  at  Ikt  OurrBUt 
QutUum.  LoDdon  1628.  '  Oy.  ciL  roL  iii.  p.  3fiO.  On  tlie  old  Iriih  phnla  Imb 
•PO  H  series  o(  articlei  hj  Mr.  MacCftrtJiy  Teiiuou  in  ToLi  11  uid  13  Dt  IheJoimd 
of  Uie  IiutJtuiB  ol  Bkuksn  in  Imtiuid.        '  1  &  3  Qm.  TV.  e.  73. 
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enterprises  must  not  reside  in  Ireland;  and  legal  opinions 
were  given  to  the  effect  that  persons  resident  in  England 
were  ineligible  to  become  partners.  This  doubt  was  removed 
by  a  subsequent  statute.' 

In  the  interval  between  the  failure  of  the  majority  of 
the  private  banks  in  1820  and  the  estabbshment  of  the  first 
joint  stock  bank,  Ireland  was  practically  without  any  credit 
facilities  except  those  afforded  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 
"At  one  period",  Mr.  Spripg  Rice  wrote  in  1822,  "Ireland 
was  a  country  of  bankers.  To  readers  whose  abstract  idea 
of  a  banker  haa  been  formed  among  the  sleek  well-fed  inha- 
bitants of  Threadneedle  and  I.ombard  Streets  the  Irish 
country  bankers  would  appear  creatures  of  a  very  different 
genus.  The  circulating  medium  of  the  latter  neither  moved 
armies  nor  senates;  it  passed  modestly  as  the  representative 
of  shillings  and  sixpences;  and  in  some  instances  bore  the 
value  of  three  halfpence  only  ....  Yet  the  failure  of  eleven 
out  of  fourteen  banks  plunged  the  entire  of  the  South  of 
Ireland  into  ruin  and  distress."*  In  1823,  there  were  twenty- 
six  counties,  and  one  entire  province — Connaught — which 
did  not  possess  a  single  bank.* 

The  year  1824  marked  a  turning  point.  From  that  year 
forward  joint  stock  banks  and  their  brandies  were 
established  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  first  joint 
stock  bank  to  be  established  was  the  Provincial  Banking 
Company  in  1824,  which  was  closely  followed  by  the  Hiber- 
nian and  Northern  Banks  in  1825.  These  early  joint  stock 
banks  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  which, 
seeing  its  monopoly  in  danger,  did  all  it  could  to  hamper 
their  success.  In  the  first  place  it  offered  all  the  resistance 
of  which  it  was  capable  to  the  act  of  parUament  which 
was  proposed  to  get  rid  of  the  confusion  regarding  the  need 
for  residence  in  Ireland  contained  in  the  act  of  1821.  Having 
failed  to  prevent  the  passing  of  this  measure,  the  Bank  of 

"  6  Gw>,  IV.  c  73  unMwlBd  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  43, 

■  Cimtiitnliimi  M  Ctf  /-HMitt  SUU  ef  Initmd.    LoodoCL  1828. 

*  Fratlital  Vim  onJ  SugfttHiXH  b;  Bibcmicua.    Dubllil  ISIlL 
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Ireland  next  proceeded  to  enter  into  active  competitS 
with  the  Provincial  Bank  in  every  town  in  which  the  latter 
opened  branches.  This  indicated  a  remarkable  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Bank.  From  1782  until  1824, 
when  it  had  possessed  the  monopoly  of  joint  stock  banking 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland,  it  studiously  refrained 
from  extending  its  operations  outside  Dublin;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  credit  needs  of  provincial  traders  were  afforded  some 
consideration  by  a  rival  bank,  it  showed  an  extreme  solici- 
tude to  minister  to  them.  "The  moment  the  urgency  of 
the  circumstances  invited  others  into  the  field;  as  soon  as 
London  capitalists  published  a  prospectus,  in  which  they 
promised  to  afford  certain  towns  in  the  country  parts  of 
Ireland  that  accommodation  which  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
had  so  long  denied  them,  the  Bank  at  once  set  up  a  deter* 
mined  opposition  in  those  very  towns,  and  resorted  to  every 
means  within  its  reach  to  embarrass  and  defeat  the  new 
enterprise.  It  thus  not  only  refused  to  do  the  good  required, 
when  it  alone  had  the  power,  but  it  laboured  to  deter  others 
from  rendering  it,  even  where  the  legislature  had  specially 
interfered  for  the  purpose."'  The  Bank  of  Ireland  was  not 
satisfied  merely  with  opening  rival  establishments  in  the 
towns  where  the  Provincial  Bank  opened  branches  it 
organized  several  heavy  and  keenly-timed  runs  on  the 
latter.'  The  competition  and  the  runs  having  failed,  another 
course  of  action  was  adopted.  The  Proviacial  Bank,  which, 
under  the  Act  of  1821,  was  prohibited  from  issuing  notes 
within  fifty  miles  of  Dublin,  established  an  agency  in  Dublin 
for  the  payment  in  Dublin  of  its  notes  issued  elsewhere. 
The  Bank  of  Ireland  thereupon  instituted  legal  proceedings 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  decision  that  this  was  an  infringe- 
ment of  its  monopoly.  Appeals  to  the  highest  courts 
were  threatened  by  both  sides;  but  fortunately  the  action 
was  compromised;  and  the  position  contended  for  by  t 
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Ptovincud  Bank  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature 
in  the  following  year.^ 

The  opposition  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  thus  failed  at  every 
point;  and  the  progress  of  the  joint  stock  banks  was  one  of 
afanost  complete  success.  The  Belfast  Bank  was  incorporated 
in  18S7,  the  Agricultural  and  C!ommercial  Bank  in  1884» 
the  National  Bank  in  1885,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Ireland  in 
1886,  the  Ulster  Bank  in  1887,  the  Tipperary  Bank  in  1889, 
and  the  London  and  Dublin  Bank  in  1848.  Of  these  the 
bnly  failures  were  the  Agricultural  and  Ck>mmercial  and 
the  Tipperary  Banks.  The  Southern  Bank,  which  was 
established  on  the  ruins  of  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial, 
only  survived  a  few  months.  The  London  and  Dublin  Bank 
gave  up  business  in  1848.  All  the  other  joint  stock  banks 
were  conspicuously  successftil.* 

The  foundation  of  these  joint  stock  banks  was  productive 
of  an  immediate  increase  in  the  credit  facilities  of  Ireland. 
The  Select  Committee  on  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1880, 
reported  that: — 'The  banking  business  of  Ireland  is  now 
placed  on  a  much  better  footing  than  in  former  times. 
Prior  to  the  failure  of  the  private  banks,  and  for  some  time 
subsequent  to  that  calamity,  the  rate  of  discount  charged 
upon  mercantile  paper  was  5  or  6  per  cent^  together  with 
a  double  conmiission,  postages,  and  incidental  expenses. 
At  present  the  same  business  is  transacted  at  4  per  cent 
cmly  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  joint  stock  banks. 
In  1890  the  circulation  of  one  entire  province,  and  very 
nearly  of  another,  was  swept  away  in  a  single  week.  At 
present  there  exists  in  Ireland  but  one  private  bank  issuing 
paper;  and  there  prevails  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  a 
feeling  of  great  satisfaction  and  entire  confidence.  The 
rate  of  interest  upon  the  securities  is  stated  to  have  fallen 
at  least  one  per  eeni;  and  in  some  cases  in  Ulster  money 
has  been  lent  on  mortgage  at  4)4  P^  cenL**^ 

^  60eo.IV.e.4S.  SraTUivp. Af.pp.30S-6ai>iU<mi7ufm^BmHii9M7rilM4lp.51^ 
*  PiiU  ptfticttten  of  Meh  oi  thcM  baaks  k  to  be  found  in  Sttiyih  op.  cU,  pp.  SOOiq. 
■od  Dflkm  pp.  €iL.        *  p.  14. 
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In  spite  of  this  marked  improvement  on  the  former  stmte 
of  affairs,  much  still  remained  to  be  done.  The  Bank  of 
Ireland  continued  to  exercise  its  monopoly  witliin  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  of  Dublin — in  other  words  in  the  richest  and 
most  important  part  of  the  country.  Within  this  area 
the  old  evils  of  monopoly  were  still  experienced.  Although, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  competition,  the  Bank  had  been 
forced  to  open  no  less  than  seventeen  branches  outside 
the  area  of  its  monopoly,  it  had  opened  only  six  within 
that  area;  so  that  the  number  of  branches  of  joint  stock 
banks  within  that  important  area  only  amounted  to  one 
for  every  217,000  of  the  population,  as  compared  mth  one 
for  every  60,000  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  one  for  every 
7,750  in  Scotland.  Even  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  where  tb« 
Bank  of  Ireland  monopoly  did  not  prevail,  the  banking 
facilities  were  inadequate;  as  the  banks  were  extremely 
conservative  and  miwilling  to  finance  industrial  and  com* 
mercial  enterprise.  The  Report  of  the  Repeal  Association, 
issued  in  1844,  from  which  we  have  taken  the  above  facts, 
stated  as  follows: — "Referring  to  the  six  joint  stock 
banks  of  issue,  your  Committee  deem  it  advisable  to  state 
that  their  capabihty  to  afford  legitimate  banking  facilities 
to  a  country  like  Ireland  is  at  present  totally  inadequate. 
This  belief  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  aggr^ate 
amount  of  the  paid-up  capital  of  all  the  joint  stock  banks 
of  issue  in  Ireland  does  not  exceed  £4,280,000,  from  which 
is  to  be  deducted  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
lent  to  Government,  leaving  an  available  paid-up  capita 
of  only  about  £1,600,000.  The  amount  of  credit  obtained 
by  those  banks  from  the  public  in  Ireland  appears  to  be 
as  follows; — 


£11.500,000 
To  which  b  lo  be  added    their    paid-up 
capital  of <.230.000 
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*If  these  banks  acted  according  to  the  rules  adopted  by 
well-rc^gulated  banking  establishments  in  Great  Britain, 
and  elsewhere*  th^  ought  to  have  afforded  to  their  custom- 
ers in  Ireland,  discounts  and  cash-credits  to  the  extent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  sum  of  £16,780,000  viz.  about  £10,600,000 
steriing;  whereas  your  Committee  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  total  average  amount  of  Irish  bills  under 
discount  at  present  does  not  exceed  £4,000,000  steriing^ 
and  very  Uttle,  if  any,  accommodation  is  afforded  to  the 
agriculturalist,  merchant,  or  manufacturer  in  the  shape 
of  cash  credits. 

**In  pursuing  this  enquiry  your  Committee  fed  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  the  decay  of  our  manufactures,  the  annihi- 
lation of  our  commerce,  and  the  backward  and  neglected 
state  of  our  agriculture,  is  in  part  attributable  to  the  con- 
tracted and  vicious  system  of  banking  operations  in  Ireland; 
and,  although  considerable  advantage  has  resulted  from 
the  modification  of  the  Bank  of  Irdand  monopoly  in  1826, 
still  the  sjrstem  is  at  present  so  totally  at  variance  with 
the  principles  ol  enlii^itcned  legislation  as  to  demand 
immediate  alteration."^ 

In  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  ccmditian  of  the 
Irish  banks,  and  the  many  complaints  which  were  made 
that  Irish  industry  and  commerce  were  being  hampoed 
by  the  lack  of  credit  fiualities,  a  select  committee  was 
app<Hnted  in  1887.  No  action  however  was  taken  on  its 
report  until  1846,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel's  famous  banking 
act  was  passed.  The  most  important  provision  of  this 
act  was  that  the  Bank  of  Irdand's  monoipoly  was  taken 
away,  even  within  the  limited  area  to  which  it  had  been 
confined  by  the  act  of  1881.  The  issue  ol  notes  by  the 
banks  already  possessing  branches  in  that  area  was  limited 
by  the  condition  that  no  bank  should  issue  notes  to  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  its  drculation  during  the 
year  preceding  Ist  May  1846.  For  any  excess  over  this 
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amount,  gold  and  silver  should  be  held  by  the  bank  in 
stated  proportions.  In  the  event  of  the  union  of  two  or  more 
banks,  the  new  bank  so  formed  was  authorized  to  issue  notes 
to  the  amount  of  the  circulation  of  the  united  banks;  and 
on  any  bank's  relinquishing  its  issue,  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
was  authorized  to  increase  its  issue  by  the  amount  relin- 
quished. The  issue  of  notes  for  fractional  sums,  or  for  sums 
less  than  a  pound,  was  prohibited.*  The  amounts  of  notes 
so  authorized  to  be  issued  were  as  follows: — 


Bank  of  Ireland £3.738.428 

BelTMl  Bank 281.611 

Natloaal  Bank       86S,S«» 

Northern  Bank      243,440 

ProvincUI  Bank 927.687 

UlsUr  Bank 311,079 

e6.354.494 

This  act  gave  general  satisfaction.  Writing  in  1849, 
Mr.  George  Lewis  Smyth,  who  had  a  thorough  know- 
ledge  of  the  evils  of  Irish  banking  in  the  past,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  "there  are  perhaps  no  public  institutions 
to  be  met  vnih  in  Ireland  which  have  given  healthier  signs 
of  progress  and  improvement  than  the  banks  have  done 
of  late  years."' 

We  have  so  far  confined  our  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
credit  to  the  facilities  for  borrowing  that  were  afforded  to 
the  large  trader  or  farmer;  but  before  concluding  this  chapter 
we  must  say  something  about  the  facilities  possessed  by  the 
small  farmers  and  peasants.  As  we  have  already  said,  the 
use  of  any  kind  of  circulating  medium  was  by  no  means 
general  among  these  classes,  but  occasions  arose  in  which 
the  alternative  to  obtaining  credit  was  starvation,  and  in 
such  cases  the  intervention  of  some  measiu^  of  value  was 
unavoidable.  Every  advantage  was  taken  by  the  lender  to 
reap  profit  on  account  of  the  borrower's   ignorance  of  the 

I  8  and  9  Tict.  c  37. 
*  Of.  eil.  ToL  iai  p.  Wt, 
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first  facts  about  money,  and  exorbitant  rates  of  interest 
for  such  loans  were  generally  charged.  ^^Agricultural 
credit  has  no  more  existence  in  Ireland  than  in  France — 
it  is  only  agricultural  usury.  The  country  is  generally 
so  divided  and  subdivided  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
occupiers  are  of  a  class  below  that  with  wh<xn  the  present 
great  banking  establishments  usually  have  transactions; 
and  the  charges  made  by  these  banks  on  small  bills  are 
quite  exorbitant  — »  7  to  90  per  cent."  ^ 

Where  any  goods  were  obtained  on  credit  from  the  shop* 
keepers  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  the  cottiers  were  forced 
to  pay  unreasonable  rates  of  interest.  **The  cottier  very 
often  neither  possesses  the  necessary  seed,  nor  has  he  money 
to  buy  it.  Recourse  must  then  be  had  to  buying  on  credit, 
and,  ridiculous  as  it  may  appear,  a  grinding  usury  is  one 
of  the  oppressions  under  which  the  Irish  peasant  suffers 
when  driven  to  pmrchase  without  money.*'*  The  shop* 
keepers  always  charged  double  the  market  price  when  they 
sold  on  credit;  and  they  frequently  refused  to  sell  for  ready 
money,  even  when  it  was  offered,  so  as  not  to  lose  their 
hold  over  their  victims.*  The  practice  was  not  unknown 
of  landlords*  agents  participating  in  the  profits  of  such 
usurers,  or  **gombeen-men**,  as  they  came  to  be  called. 
**Bfany  agents  have  sons  or  other  relations  settled  as  shop* 
keepers  on  some  part  of  the  estate  to  which  they  belong, 
and  a  tenant,  unless  he  chooses  to  run  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  these  harpies,  cannot  purchase  a  yard 
of  tape  or  a  pound  of  cheese  in  any  other  place.  Nay,  I 
have  known  agents,  when  they  had  no  relations  to  provide 
for  in  this  manner,  dispose  of  a  shop  to  a  stranger,  and 
exact  from  him  a  percentage  on  aU  Us  profits.*'* 

In  some  cases  the  landlord  himself  acted  the  part  of 
gombeen-man.    **The  few  necessaries",  we  read  in  1818, 

>  miip  BMd*.   Whig  owl  Tm  Emtim  jw  Iritk  SmU  Dublin  1844. 

•  Kj^jPtaetit^RmMiiiMt^fdtFrmaimiBmUtfJrtimi,  DubiialSSS. 

'  ^Mr  /Mmry  Comminian  1834  App.  A.  p.  900;  iMfM  M.  Report  p.  ST. 

•  W«k«IMd  ToL  L  p.  890. 
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'Vbich  the  cottier  requires  are  supplied  by  his  employer; 
the  best  prices  arc  paid  and  demanded  forthe  worst  commod- 
ities; and,  though  he  may  have  well-grounded  misappre- 
hensions of  being  overcharged,  he  has  no  power  of  controlling 
or  checking  his  account,  which  is  seldom  adjusted  more 
than  once  a  year.  Should  he  be  even  fairly  dealt  with, 
suspicion  and  dissatisfaction  are  the  natural  consequences 
of  such  a  running  account,  the  balance  of  which  is  never 
known  till  the  day  of  reckoning."*  It  was  also  the  custom 
for  cottiers  to  buy  their  potatoes  from  the  farmer  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  on  the  ruinous  condition 
of  paying  the  highest  price  that  would  prevail  during  the 
summer  season.*  The  factors  who  bought  the  small  farmer's 
produce  were  also  frequently  guilty  of  the  most  harsh 
exactions.'  Of  course  these  practices  amounted  to  sheer 
usury,  and  would  never  have  been  possible  if  there  bad  been 
in  Ireland  any  general  and  proper  provision  for  the  advance- 
ment of  small  sums  to  the  poor.  As  it  was,  the  cottiers  and 
small  tenants  who  desired  accommodation  were  driven 
to  resort  either  to  the  pawnbrokers— who  were  of  small 
assistance  to  borrowers  who  had  in  general  nothing  to 
pawn — or  to  the  small  local  usurers,  whose  interest  gcDcrally 
amounted  to  sixty  per  cent.*  "There  is  probably  no  country 
in  the  world",  according  to  Mr.  Muggeridge",  in  which  the 
pawning  and  borrowing  of  small  sums  is  carried  on  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  in  Ireland,  or  on  such  disadvantageous 
terms.  For  loans  of  two,  three  or  four  pounds  ad- 
vanced in  the  months  of  May  or  June  notes  of  hand  will 
frequently  be  passed  made  payable  after  harvest,  in 
which  the  interest  is  made  to  amount  to  half  the  sum 
borrowed;  when  sucli  a  ruinous  course  is  attempted  to 
be  avoided,  and  persons  get  potatoes  or  other  articles  on 

'  Qmreo,    OiHrMlim)  voL  J.  p.  SSI. 

■  W.  I..  SbouldliBni.   Stmarki  h  llu  Bmi^  Lnm  Fkiul  Syilem  London  IS3V. 

'  Bichma.  IrtUnU  onJ  Iti  EeoHoaty  p.  18.  These  genu;  were  koowo  ai  akj  Kf—— 
Fi/lh  Ripcrt  of  Unuriel  Agrinltval  Aitaeuaion  Limcnck  I8ST. 

•  Thf  Prtiaa  Statt  of  Tiyfniny,  hj  a  MkgistntCe  0I  Uu  County,  Dublin,  V6I2.  On  llw 
pannljrokeis  «ec  tbo  Fooc  Inquiry  Cuiiunistion  App.  E.  pp.  B3-10S. 
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credit,  they  seem  only  to  escape  Scylla  to  fiill  on  Charybdis."^  <^ 

Sevetttl  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  this  deplorable 
lack  of  credit  facilities  among  the  poor.  The  Irish  Loan 
Fund,  the  origin  of  which  is  attributed  to  D^an  Swift, 
received  the  recognition  and  encouragement  oi  the  Irish 
Parliament.  In  1778  the  Managers  of  the  Dublin  Charitable 
Musical  Society  were  incorporated  as  a  charitable  loan 
society,  and  authorized  to  hold  property  and  to  issue  loans 
in  the  manufacturing  counties  and  market  towns  of  Ireland. 
These  loans  were  repayable  by  instalm^rts,  but  no  interest 
was  charged.  The  assistance  contemplated  by  this  act 
was  intended  for  urban  rather  than  rural  workers.* 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  various 
associations  were  formed  in  London  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  In  the  year  18S8, 
foDowing  the  severe  famine  of  the  previous  year,  a  large 
sum  was  subscribed  for  the  rdief  of  the  distress  in  Ireland. 
After  the  rehef  of  the  immediate  distress,  a  surplus  of  £40,000 
remained;  and  thn  sum,  together  with  other  sums  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  some  local  relief  committees,  was  adminis- 
tered,  under  a  statute  then  passed,  by  county  boards  of 
trustees  in  Ireland,  which  issued  loans  through  the  medium 
of  local  associations  in  certain  counties.  These  associations 
were  called  the  "Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Funds*',  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  existing  loan  fund  society,  and  were 
primarily  designed  to  benefit  the  agricultural  pcqralation. 
The  boards  of  trustees  were  subject  to  audit  by  the 
London  board  of  directors;  and  this  arrangement  continued 
until  1848,  when  the  whxAe  organization  was  dissolved,  the 
money  in  hand  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  application  to  such  useftil  purposes  as  he 
might  think  proper  with  the  sanction  of  the  Tr«»ury.*  The 
Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Funds  did  not  produce  the 
mairimnm  benefits  of  which  they  were  capaUe,  as  their 

^  Mi^ytMy'b  Report  p.  TST. 
*n  9odl%  090.  ULcU. 
•  U  a  18  TwL  e.  lift. 
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affairs  were  managed  in  a  very  lax  and  wasteful 

The  law  relating  to  charitable  loan  societies  was  put  on 
a  new  footing  in  1828,  when  it  was  provided  by  statute 
that  any  number  of  persons  desirous  of  forming  a  charitable 
loan  society  might  do  so,  and  might  charge  interest  on 
loans  issued  by  them.  It  was  provided  that  do  loan  exceed- 
ing £10  should  be  made  to  the  same  person  within  twelve 
months,  but  that  loans  of  £100  might  be  made  to  a  committee 
or  committees  of  three  or  more  solvent  persons,  upon  their 
joint  and  several  security,  repayable  in  twelve  months 
with  interest.  No  trustees  or  managers  were  to  be  remuner- 
ated, but  clerks  were  to  be  paid  salaries  and  expenses;  and 
any  implements  of  industry  lent  by  loan  fund  societies 
were  to  be  protected  from  distraint  and  execution.*  Many 
abuses  arose  in  the  administration  of  this  eict,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  an  amending  act  was  passed  in  1886, 
creating  an  Irish  Loan  Fund  Board  with  power  to  super- 
vise the  working  of  the  societies.*  The  former  tnaximum 
of  £10  was  continued;  and  the  local  societies  were  authorized 
to  apply  such  part  of  their  surplus  profits  as  they  thought 
fit  to  charitable  purposes.  In  18SS  a  further  Act  was  passed 
exempting  all  the  loan  funds  connected  with  the  Irish 
Reproductive  Loan  Funds  Institution  M>m  any  control 
by  the  Loan  Fund  Board.* 

Many  abuses  were  prevalent  in  the  administration  of 
the  local  societies,  which  the  Board  confessed  itself  imable 
to  correct.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  payment  of  6 
per  cent  interest  on  large  sums  and  of  4  per  cent  on  small 
sums,  whereas  the  con^'erse  should  have  been  the  case; 
the  payment  of  large  salaries  to  officers  of  societies;  the  lugh 
rents  paid  for  offices;  and  the  misappropriation  of  profits.* 
In  1842  the  Board  was  so  impressed  by  the  prevalence  of 
abuses  that  it  drew  up  the  draft  of  an  act  embodying  the 
amendments  which  it  judged  necessary  for  the  pit^ter 
«  IrAnd  II 


'  Report  aj  Sriiii  Lota  fund  Board  I8«X 


'  6  Mirt  7  Wm.  IV,  c 
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working  of  the  system.   The  Board  stated  that  the 

of  the  existing  system  arose  principaliy  from  two  causes: — 

(1)  the  want  of  a  proper  and  vigilant  inspection,  and  (2)  the  i 

absenoe  of  adequate  power  being  vested  in  the  Board  for 

the  correction  or  eradication  of  evils  when  discovered.^ 

**I  have  never  conversed  with  a  man**,  a  correspondent  wrote 

to  Sjr  Robert  Ped,  * Vho  had  borrowed  money  from  the 

Loan  Fund  that  did  not  regret  it.   I  have  seen  numbers 

*eanted*  or  ruined  by  them,  and  I  have  been  told  by  every 

gentleman  who  manages  them  in  the  coimtry  towns  that 

they  do  more  harm  than  good.*** 

The  government  adopted  the  suggestions  of  the  Board, 
and  introduced  an  important  measure  in  the  following 
year,  increasing  the  power  of  the  central  authority,  and 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  which  might  be  charged  <m 
advances.*  The  abuses  nevertheless  continued,  possibly 
is  an  aggravated  form,  and  the  number  of  societies  began 
to  decrease.  The  remarkable  decline  of  the  system  in  1847 
was  no  doubt  partly  attributable  to  the  famine,  but  other 
more  permanent  causes  were  also  at  work,  as  appears 
from  the  following  passage  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board  for  1848^— 

**But  whilst  the  Board  notice  the  famine  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  HlmlniAing  circulation  of  the  Loan  Funds, 
it  appears  to  them  that  there  are  others  in  operation. 

**In  the  first  place,  the  tendency  of  the  Board*s  own 
control  has  been  to  Himinigh  rather  than  to  increase  the 
circulation,  gradually  closing  institutions  of  doubtful 
ehaiBcter,  which  had  been  cortif ied  under  the  abrogated 
rules,  and  reftising  to  certify  any  new  ones,  without  having 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  themselves,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  the  respectability  of  the  parties  proposing  to  conduct 
the  operations.   Another  cause  of  the  gradual  contraction 

>  Export  M  Iriak  Urn  WwU  Bomd  184S. 


•  Am  AUrm  to  Ar  Jl.  PmI  bj  iuTWM  DubUn  16I8L 

'  6  HKl  7  Viet.  e.  n.  A  •omnwiy  of  iha  pioHrioM  ol  this  kivUiT  act  b  to  be  fomd 
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of  the  circulation  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  odium  which  has 
attached  to  the  system  generally  in  some  districts  where 
bad  management,  and  the  operations  of  uncertified  societies, 
or  pretended  Loan  Funds,  have  brought  any  sort  of  money 
loans  to  the  humbler  classes  into  disrepute.  The  53rd 
section  of  the  statute,  which  makes  the  formation  of  such 
institutions  penal,  does  not  direct  this  Board,  or  any  other 
public  authority,  to  take  the  initiative  in  suppressing  the 
same," 

The  position  of  affairs  continued  so  unsatisfactory  that 
in  1852  the  Board  urged,  "that  some  inquiry,  parliamentary 
or  governmental,  is  urgently  required  into  the  adequacy 
of  the  present  machinery  of  local  management,  and  of  the 
existing  legislative  control  over  the  institution,"' 

Banking  institutions  are  as  necessary  for  the  reception 
of  the  savings  of  the  thrifty  as  for  the  provision  of  credit 
for  the  indigent,  and  the  Irish  poor  were  as  ill  provided 
in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  respect.  The  Irish  peasant 
was  naturally  parsimonious,  even  to  a  fault,  but,  such  was 
the  rapacity  of  his  landlord,  that  he  was  tejnpted  to  hoard 
his  small  savings  secretly  and  unfruitfully.  It  was  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  reaping  some  advantage  from  his 
abstinence,  and  at  the  same  time  of  securing  that  his 
savings  might  be  utilized  for  the  pubhc  benefit,  that  the 
savings  banks  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  were  estab- 
lished.  So  rapidly  did  these  institutions  spread,  and  so 
popular  did  they  become,  that  the  legislature  felt  bound 
to  interfere  in  their  regulation  in  1817.  Two  statutes  passed 
in  that  year  provided  that  trustees  of  savings  banks  should 
not  make  a  profit  out  of  the  banks;  that  they  shouM 
remit  to  the  office  for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt  all  deposits  exceeding  £50  in  the  aggregate;  that  the 
Office  of  National  Debt  was  to  allow  interest  at  the  rate 

'  Stport  of  lean  Fund  Board  1852.  Purthet  inronoalion  on  tb«  loui  hiul  sr*t^D 
may  be  obtunnl  in  \he  Report  of  iki  Sdttt  CommiOa  on  Loan  Fund  S«n*lut  /n- 
bmd  IB55,  tha  Srport  of  At  Drparlmmlal  Commtittt  o*  AgritnUml  CrtUt  m  tr*- 
land  IBlt,  wd  DiUoD.  Biitori/  of  Bankinf  «■  Inland. 
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of  £4.11.8  per  cent  per  annum;  and  that  not  more  than  £50 
could  be  deposited  by  any  person  in  any  one  year.^  In 
1824  a  further  act  was  passed,  limiting  deposits  in  the  first 
year  to  £50  and  in  every  subsequent  year  to  £80,  and  provid- 
ing that  when  the  deposits  of  any  one  individual  exceeded 
£900,  no  interest  was  to  be  allowed  on  the  excess  over  £200.' 
In  1828  was  passed  an  amending  and  consohdating  act 
which  provide  that  the  rules  of  each  Trustee  Savings 
Bank  must  be  approved  by  the  National  Debt  Conunissi- 
oners;  that  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  that  office  should 
be  reduced  to  £8.16.0  ^  per  cent,  while  depositors  received 
from  the  Savings  Bank  interest  at  the  rate  of  £8.8.5V« 
per  cent;-and  that  no  depositor  should  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate more  than  £150,  though  interest  might  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  until  the  deposit  amounted  to  £200.*  Within 
five  yean  after  the  passing  of  this  act  76  Savings  Banks 
existed  in  Ireland,  with  dose  on  50,000  depositors,  and  depos- 
its amounting  to  £l,878,008>  These  institutions  were 
extremely  popular,  and  were  availed  of  extensively  by  the 
poorest  class  of  the  population.  It  is  recorded  that  on  one 
occasion  the  paupers  in  Killamey  workhouse  broke  out 
in  a  body  on  hearing  that  the  local  savings  bank  was 
going  to  fkil,  so  that  they  might  recover  the  deposits 
which  they  had  lodged.^ 

With  these  brief  accounts  of  the  loan  fund  banks  and 
the  savings  banks,  our  description  of  the  fMsilities  provided 
for  the  ciedit  and  the  thrift  of  the  poorer  dasses  in  Ireland 
must  end.  It  was  not  till  many  years  later  than  1850  that 
the  idea  of  the  application  of  the  savings  of  a  district  to 
its  agricultural  improvement  found  practical  expression  in 
the  eredit  sodeties  founded  by  the  cooperative  movonent. 


^  57  Gtow  m  M.  106  lad  laa 

•  5  (ho,  IV  c.  tt. 

•  S  Qm.  IV  e.  98. 

•  Smnh /rrfM^  ff ti«0riaar  «mI 
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CHAPTER  Xni 

Mains   OF  COMMUlflOATIOII. 

Section  1.  Roads. 

PLE  construction  of  roads  in  Ireland  was  not  vested 
in  any  single  authority.  Roughly  speaking,  the  roads 
of  the  country  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  those 
constructed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  grand  juries,  those  con- 
structed wholly  or  in  part  at  the  national  expense,  and  those 
constructed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Postmaster-Goie- 
ral.  The  construction  of  roads  by  the  grand  juries  was  regu* 
lated  by  various  statutes  of  the  Irish  Parliament,*  which 
were  amended  in  important  respects  by  the  Grand  Jury 
Act  of  1885.  This  act  gave  power  to  grand  juries  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  repair  of  roads  for  seven  years  at  a 
time  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  frequent  presentments, 
and  gave  power  to  justices  of  the  peace  to  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  county  money  in  case  of  urgent  repain.* 
The  turnpike  roads  were  made  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
at  the  national  expense,  and  had  received  considerable  encour* 
agement  from  the  Irish  Parliament.  These  roads  were  vested 
in  trustees,  who  however  fell  heavily  into  debt,  and  in  the 
last  years  of  the  Irish  Parliament  the  plan  of  Iea\'iag  the 
construction  of  main  roads  to  the  discretion  of  the  postal 
authorities  came  into  favour.*  After  the  Union  public 
money  was  frequently  voted  for  the  construction  of  roads 
in  mountainous  and  remote  districts,  usually  with  the  pro- 

>  O'Brien,  Btentmie  Siitory  of  IttUotd  in  A*  Si^ittiiA  Cntitn  pp.  3SiMI0. 

'  6  •«!  T  Wm.  rV,  e.  lie. 

'  Smrth.    IrOani  HiOarieti  and  SUIutieal  rol.  o.  p.  S4S. 
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vision  that  the  amount  so  advanced  should  be  repaid  by  the 
counties  benefited;^  and  in  the  great  famine  many  roads 
were  authorised  as  relief  works.* 

The  construction  of  roads  in  the  mountainous  districts 
was  accompanied  by  great  benefits  to  the  localities  which 
they  served.  The  Select  Committee  of  1819  reported  that 
**the  mountainous  districts,  whilst  they  are  subject  to  their 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  county  works,  have  not  had 
their  due  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  grand  jury  system.  •  • . 
among  the  positive  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  employ- 
ment and  the  impassable  state  of  the  mountain  districts 
is  the  facility  of  illicit  distillation."*  Much  advantage 
accrued  to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  districts  served. 
**Before  the  new  line  in  Kerry'*,  it  was  stated  in  1828,  *i;en 
horses  were  employed  to  carry  twenty  firkins  or  one  ton  of 
butter  to  Cork  city,  each  horse  carrying  no  more  than  two 
firkins  of  66  pounds  each;  but  since  these  new  lines  have 
been  finished,  it  has  been  found  practical  to  transport 
the  quantity  of  butter  stated  by  one  horse  drawing  a  Scotch 
car^-from  which  the  advantage  has  resulted  that  the  nine 
horses  not  now  employed  for  this  purpose  are  employed  in 
drawing  to  the  mountain  farms  manuring  sand  from  the  sea 
coast."*  Richard  Griffith,  in  his  reports  on  the  public  works 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  attaches  particular  importance  to 
the  good  work  done  by  the  roads;  and  refers  to  the  case 
of  villages  such  as  Castleisland,  which  had  previously 
possessed  no  shops  except  those  of  small  hucksters  who 
eouM  supply  '*a  farthing's  worth  of  candle  or  a  pennyworth 
of  tobacco"  growing  into  substantial  towns  with  good  shops 
and  a  flourishing  trade.*  ''As  the  roads  advanced",  said 

.^*<3m- IV.  e.  101 : 1  and  S  Wm.  IV  e.  88;  S  Md  8  ^ei.  0. 60  rP«l.  i'fly.  ao.  64S  o 
1S81-S.  tott 
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\  amami  R^poH  tf  Sdmi  CommiUm  on  A§  StaU  tf  JHtmm  mi  At  CtmiHim  f'At 
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Sir  Robert  Kane,  "cottages  and  farmhouses  sprang  into 
existence  along  their  sides;  cultivation  extended  itself  from 
their  edges  into  the  waste.  The  bad  characters  who  hod 
inhabited  the  district  disappeared. . . .  The  whole  organi- 
zation of  the  locality  has  been  changed."^  The  Devon  Com- 
missiOD  came  to  the  same  conclusion:  "It  appears  from  the 
evidence  that  the  construction  of  roads  tn  waste  districts 
is  absolutely  essential  to  enable  any  improvement  to  take 
place  in  them;  that  new  lines  of  road  have  caused  consider- 
able improvement  in  such  districts;  that  the  constructioa 
of  new  roads  have  (sic)  in  some  cases  much  increased  the 
revenue  of  such  districts  by  the  additional  consumption  of 
taxed  articles;  that  obedience  to  the  laws  of  police  and 
excise  is  much  promoted  by  the  construction  of  roads  in 
waste  districts."* 

That  the  opening  up  of  waste  districts  had  not  been 
sufficiently  accomplished,  and  that  further  efforts  in  that 
direction  were  still  required  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert 
Kane.*  The  Devon  Commission  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  this  respect 
were  extravagantly  and  wastefully  conducted: — "The  scale 
of  the  Board  of  Works  is  too  expensive  in  the  construction 
of  their  works  to  admit  of  proprietors  joining  in  such  opera- 


Some  of  the  best  roads  in  Ireland  were  constructed  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  under  the  statute  which  conferred 
on  him  the  power  of  improving  existing  and  of  constructing 
new  roads.  A  statute  of  tlie  Irish  Parliament  had  provided 
that  the  Postmaster  General  might  straighten  and  widen 
roads  and  lay  out  new  roads,  which  were  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  grand  juries  of  the  counties  through  which  they 
passed.*  In  1809  power  was  given  to  the  grand  juries  to 
•  appoint  supervisors  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the  post 

*  tuduttnai  Rtiotmt)  p. 


*  Dtten  ComtiM.  p,  BS6.    For 
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roadsS  and  in  1880  the  powers  of  the  Postmaster  General 
were  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works.* 

The  system  on  which  Irish  roads  were  constructed  by 
grand  juries  was  pregnant  with  many  abuses.  In  the  first 
place,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter,  the 
burdens  imposed  by  grand  jury  presentments  WGce  very 
unequally  distributed,  ^^he  money  for  roads",  says  Wake« 
fidd,  *is  collected  according  to  some  obsolete  admeasure- 
ment, and  falls  very  unequally.  In  some  counties  every 
plough  land'  and  in  others  every  'carver*  pays  a  certain 
{MToportion,  some  by  the  acre,  but  in  many  cases  upon  fifty 
acres.  • . .  The  greatest  objecticm  which  can  be  made  to 
this  mode  of  collection  is  that  the  assessment  becomes  an 
acreable  tax,  fh>m  which  all  housekeepers  are  exempted, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  of  towns  enjoy  the  convenience  of 
good  roads  without  paying  a  single  farthing  towards  the 
expense.*'*  The  rule  by  which  no  presentment  could  be  made 
for  the  repairs  of  a  road  imtil  it  had  actuaUy  ftdlen  into 
disrepair  was  also  the  cause  of  consid^able  inconvenience 
and  unnecessary  expense.  *'It  is  by  never  suffering  a  road 
to  get  out  of  repair  that  economy  and  comfort  are  combined. 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  grand  jury  laws?  the  reverse  of 
the  principle  just  laid  down.  No  money  can  be  appropriated 
to  the  public  works  till  it  has  beoi  proved  by  affidavit  that 
they  are  already  out  of  order.***  Moreover,  as  the  rule  was 
that  the  road-works  had  only  to  be  done  immediately  before 
the  meeting  of  the  grand  juries,  repairs  were  frequently 
scamped.*  The  Devon  Commission  was  of  opinion  that 
**the  present  system  of  contracting  for  the  repair  of  roads, 
and  of  delaying  the  payment  to  the  contractors,  is  produce 
tive  of  considerable  evil.*'* 

In  spite  of  these  many  drawbacks,  the  general  impression 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  that  the 

>4SQ«o.  me.e4.       •  lHKlSWin.IVe.88.       •  VoL  L  pp.  6ft7-a 
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Irish  roads  were  excellent.  'There  are  few  things  in  Ireland", 
said  Wakefield,  "which  astonish  a  stranger  more  than  the 
magnificence  of  its  excellent  roads.  ...  In  the  majority  of 
the  counties  the  roads  are  not  only  excellent  but  num^vus; 
this  great  advantage  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  country 
gentlemen  having  a  just  opinion  of  their  usefulness."' 
"Since  Mr,  Arthur  Young  visited  Ireland",  according  to 
Newenham,  "the  roads  liave  become  much  more  numerous; 
and  are  in  general  in  better  condition.  Sandy  soils,  so 
frequent  in  other  countries,  which  render  the  roads  so 
heavy,  are  nowhere  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland,  except  in 
a  very  few  places  near  the  coast."*  "We  traveiled  from 
Limerick  to  Dubhn"  a  tourist  wrote  in  1810  "over  as  fines  road 
as  any  kingdom  can  boast  of;  we  met  with  inns  exceedingly 
good,  and  with  horses  excellent,  which  brought  us  on  at  a 
pace  equal  to  the  best  English  posting."*  "It  is  undoubted 
Ihat  the  roads  are  improved  since  Mr.  Young's  time".* 
"The  roads  oflreland,"  said  Mr.  Nimmo,  the  famous  engineer, 
"and  especially  the  cross  roads,  are  confessedly  the  finest 
in  Europe;  and  her  rapid  progress  in  agriculture,  though  in 
the  central  parts  perhaps  much  cultivated  by  her  system 
of  inland  navigation,  yet  certainly  is  in  a  much  greater  degree 
owing  to  the  excellence  and  faciUty  of  her  land  carriage. 
In  this  respect  she  vastly  excels  England."*  "The  roads 
of  Ireland  are  the  best  in  the  world."*  "While  the  traveller", 
■aid  Bicheno,  "witnesses  on  every  side  the  appearance  of 
begging  and  filth,  he  feels  he  is  rolling  over  roads  as  well 
formed  and  made  as  any  he  may  have  passed  over  in  more 
fortunate  countries."'  Many  years  later  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien 
wrote,  "our  highways  have  been  brought  to  a  perfection  even 
.  '  Vol  L  pp.  eswiaa. 

■  Fimr  of  IrOamd  p.  31. 

■  Joionai  of  a  Tovr  OUvufh  Sntral  of  Uu  SevAm  CmuUiti  of  IriU»i.  Londoo  1910, 
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■mt  Baraca,  A  Statitlieal  Aeeouia  oj  Irdmd  /oiaiitd  upon  Biitariaii  Facta.   Dublin  UU. 

*  LtUai  on  Inland  by  >  Ciliun  of  WalAifonl,  Waterfonl  1813. 

■  Krporl  ami  Elmatti  <n  Dnininf  and  CvUnaHnf  Ou  Bogi,  Dublin  1BI& 
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greater  than  that  of  those  in  England";^  and  it  was  stated 
in  1851  that  **the  condition  of  the  roads  is  excellent''.* 

Section  2.  CanaU. 

The  construction  of  canals  and  the  improvement  of 
inland  navigation  were  encouraged  by  very  substantial 
pecuniary  assistance  flrom  the  Irish  Parliament.  There  was 
no  object  in  which  more  public  money  was  spent.  Ireland 
in  this  respect  presented  a  curious  contrast  to  England, 
where  the  extensive  system  of  canals  and  waterways  came 
into  existence  purely  as  the  result  of  private  enterprise 
without  any  public  assistance.  It  must  not  be  concluded 
that  all  the  money  voted  by  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
profitably  spent;  on  the  contrary,  the  construction  of  canals 
was  a  most  fhutftil  occasion  for  jobbery  and  corruption.* 
In  spite  of  these  abuses  however  a  considerable  length  of 
inland  waterways  was  actually  completed.  It  was  the  hope 
of  the  time  that  canals  would  improve  the  agriculture 
and  industry  of  the  counties  through  which  they  passed, 
by  affording  a  cheap  means  of  transport ;  and  as  late 
as  1810  Richard  Griffith  wrote  as  if  he  considered  the 
ccmstruction  of  canals  the  panacea  for  all  the  eoon<Mnic 
evils  of  Irdand.* 

In  the  year  of  the  Union  the  original  plan  of  the  Irish 
Fkiriiament  of  a  central  body  charged  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  all  the  canals  of  the  country,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned in  1787,  was  reverted  to,  and  a  new  body,  the  Direct- 
ors of  Inland  Navigation,  was  i^pointed,  and  the  sum  of 
£600,000  granted  for  the  improvement  of  the  port  of  Dublin 
and  of  inland  navigation.  In  these  directors  were  vested 
all  canals  managed  by  local  corporations  which  had  been 

^  trtUHm  M  18489  uOttdOH  1848a 
■  Tftom'f  Mr«l0py  1861  p.  SDOl 
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constructed  entirely  by  public  money;  and  they  were 
power  to  "order,  direct,  regulate,  and  appoint  all  mat 
and  tilings  relating  to  inland  navigation."  Their  po' 
and  their  property  were  transferred  in  1881  to  the  Iri^ 
Board  of  Works.  Both  the  Directors  of  Inland  Na^'igalio^ 
and  the  Board  of  Works  expended  considerable  sums  OB 
the  completion  of  unfinished,  and  on  the  construction  m 
new,  canals  and  waterways.'  J 

This  large  expenditure  of  public  money  was  not  accomi 
panied  by  any  adequate  return.   Not  only  were  tbe  canalf 
themselves  not  profitable,  but  they  failed  to  produce 
good  results  to  agriculture  and  commerce  which  had 
predicted.  In  spite  of  the  much  greater  cheapness  of 
than  of  land  carriage,^    the  volume  of  goods  transpoi 
by  canal  always  remained  negligible.    "What  has  been 
result",  asks  Wakefield,  "of  the  expenditure  ot  so  enormi 
a   sum?    The  conveyance  of  a  few   passengers    by 
instead  of  by  stage  coaches  from  Dublin  to  Mullingar 
other  places  in  a  country  where  intercourse  between 
inhabitants  is  still  very  much  limited;  and  the  suppl; 
of  Dublin  with  turf,  a  fuel  much  more  expensive  than  Whittl 
haven  coals."*  "The  Grand  and  Royal  Canals,"  it  was  stated 
many  years   later,    "are   made   use  of  principally   for 
conveyance  of  a  very  sorry  description  of  fuel  dug  from 
almost  unprofitable  bogs  and  morasses.    This  indifff 
peat  fuel  is,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  bark  freight 
with  provisions  and  poultry,  the  only  produce  now  seen 
be  borne  on  these  splendid  works  of  human  skilL"*  N» 
did  agriculture  noticeably  improve  in  the  neighbourh< 
of  the  canals.  "WTien  gentlemen  ascribe  so  much  bem 
to  canals,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  show  that  the  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  grand  ones  is  better  cultt 
vated  than  that  at  a  distance.  After  the  fullest  investigatioi 

'  Soi/al  Ci/mniaiion  •>%  CiiuJf  and  ttdand  Navigalum,  1S06  ml.  ti  |i.  8. 

*  Sana  laduilrial  AewiMMi  p.  33fi-  i 
»  Vol  L  p.  691.  1 
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I  cannot  disoover  any  improvement  they  have  effected.**^ 
We  do  not  propose  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  history  of 
the  various  Irish  canals  after  the  Union«  but  only  to  indicate 
the  main  development  of  the  imndpal  ones  in  that  period. 
The  history  of  the  Grand  Canal  may  be  briefly  summariaed 
in  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Coyne: — 

'The  Grand  Canal  was  commenced  by  the  Commlsslonera  of  Inland 
Navigation,  who  received  grants  of  public  money,  between  1758  and  177t, 
to  the  amount  of  £70,496.  In  the  latter  year  the  completion  of  the  canal 
was  transferred  to  a  company.  Between  1772  and  1800  the  company 
received  grants  to  the  extent  of  £83,776,  In  addition  to  £18,231  to  secure 
the  completion  of  the  Ringsend  Docks.  In  1798  the  company  obtained 
a  loan  of  £27,692  of  public  money  on  the  opening  of  the  Athy  branch  of 
the  canal,  and  a  further  grant  of  £138,461  was  made  as  recommended  by 
tlie  Government  and  approved  of  by  a  Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1813,  on  the  terms  that  the  company  should  raise  £46,154,  to  be  applied 
along  with  the  £138,461  In  payment  of  their  debts.  The  extension  of  the 
canal  firom  the  Shannon  to  BaUinasloe  and  the  MountmeUiclc  and  Kil- 
beggan  branches  were  subsequently  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  poor,  and  £98,524  was  advanced  to  facilitate  their  execution. 
The  extensions  were  opened  in  1830.  In  1844  the  repayment  of  this  sum 
was  commuted  by  Statute  for  £10^000.  By  an  Act  of  1848  the  original 
company,  called  Hhe  Undertakers  of  the  Grand  Canal*,  was  reoontUtuted 
under  the  name  of  the  *Grand  Canal  Company*.  The  passenger  traffic  on 
the  canal  ceased  on  the  opening  of  the  railway  system,  but  the  company 
received  a  remission  of  Its  debt  to  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  £8^584. 
The  total  capital  expenditure  on  the  canal  is  put  down  at  £1,137,680,  out 
of  which  public  grants  amounted  to  £321,674.*** 

The  Royal  Canal,  which  had  always  been  an  un|>rofitaUe 
undertaking,  was  in  1818  vested  in  the  Directors  of  Inland 
Navigation.  It  was  by  them  completed,  and  handed  over 
in  1818  to  a  company,  and  was  taken  over  by  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  in  1845.  The  Suir  Navi- 
gation was  constructed  by  a  company  founded  in  1886. 
The  Lagan  Navigation,  which  had  been  commenced  by  the 
Irish  Parliament,  was  completed  out  of  private  funds  by 
the  Marquess  of  Donegall  betweoi  1809  and  1890,  and  was 
in  1848  vested  in  the  present  company.  The  Ulster  Canal 
was  constructed  by  a  private  company  under  an  act  of 
1826,  and  completed  in  1842;  the  greater  part  of  the  capital 
being  supplied  by  loans  which  were  afterwards  remitted. 

1  Wakefiild  toL  i  pp.  608^     >  PM  Pm^  no.  1063  oC  IMS. 
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The  Upper  and  Lower  fiann  Navigations  were  constructed 
between  18-17  and  1849  by  the  Board  of  Works  in  connectioa 
with  arterial  drainage  works,  and  were  afterwards  tran»^ 
[erred  to  trustees.  The  Newry  Navigation  and  Ship  Canal 
were  vested  in  1800  in  the  Directors  of  Inland  Navigation,' 
and  in  1829  transferred  to  a  private  company.  The  Ballina- 
more  and  Ballyconnell  canal  was  commenced  by  the  Board 
of  Works  in  1846.> 


Section  3.  Baikcays. 

The  first  railway  constructed  in  Ireland  was  that  between  i 
Dublin  and  Kingstown,  which  was  commenced  in  1831  > 
and  opened  in  1884.  No  other  railway  was  opened  tillj 
1889,  when  the  Ulster  Railway  was  partially  opened.  ] 
Meanwhile  the  whole  question  of  the  future  of  the  Irish 
railway  system  had  engaged  the  attention  of  a  very  import- 
ant commission,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dnimmond, 
which  made  some  very  valuable  and  far-seeing  recommend- 
ations. This  commission  was  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  best  means  of  promoting  the  construction  of  a  general 
system  of  railways  with  a  view  to  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country  at  the  smallest  outlay.  The  commissioners 
received  a  vast  amount  of  evidence,  and  presented  two 
reports.  The  first  report  stated  that  "the  first  and  most 
important  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived  is  that  the 
intercourse  in  Ireland  is  not  at  present,  nor  is  likely,  for  many 
years  to  come,  to  be  of  that  constant  and  active  kind  which 
would  justify  the  expectation  that  railways  spread  over 
the  country  in  distinct  lines  from  town  to  town  would 
prove  remunerative;" — and  recommended  that  a  few 
great  trunk  lines  should  be  selected  for  encouragement. 

■  Jlo^al  Cimmiinan  «•  CanaU  a<ti  Waltrvayi,  1906.  vol  iL  pp.  33-3S,  Humiodf 
MariHBit  I'lrli  pp.  1IT-13T.  Those  i<eiiiDiii  of  moie  Jelaileil  ioIannatioD  uid  Tliliff't 
relBtiog  to  the  Iruli  ranaU  allet  tbe  Union  coo  connilt  vjlh  adrtaUp)  Tkt  Sifoit  tf 
At  CoMninuwri  «t  At  Narisa^  whw*  onuuftJ  CtttKtint  Btt/atl  ami  LnunA  IBU 
(td  31T3).  Many  inlcKating  MatUtie*  of  the  Inttttr  on  Lbc  Irish  cvmIi  in  1S60  It 
touod  in  Tham'i  XHrMpif  1861  p.  301. 
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In  their  second  report  the  commissioners  indicated  what» 
in  their  opinion,  would  constitute  the  most  suitable  trunk 
lines.  They  proposed  the  formation  of  two  lines,  one  to 
the  south-west,  the  other  to  the  north-west,  of  Dublin.  The 
south-west  line  was  to  pass  through  SaHins,  Monasterevan, 
Portarlington,  and  Maryborough,  whence  a  branch  should 
be  thrown  out  to  Kilkenny.  The  main  line  was  then  to 
proceed  to  Rathdowney,  Templemore,  Thurles,  and  Holy- 
cross,  whence  a  branch  to  Limerick  should  diverge.  The 
main  line  was  then  to  proceed  to  Cashel,  and  a  place  called 
Marhill  in  County  Tipperary,  whence  branches  should  be 
constructed  on  the  one  side  to  limerick,  and  on  the  other 
to  Clonmel  and  Waterford.  The  main  line  would  then  con- 
tinue to  Cahir,  Mitchelstown,  Mallow  and  Cork.  The  north- 
western line  was  to  be  laid  to  Navan,  where  it  would  bifur- 
cate, one  branch  going  west  to  Enniskillen,  and  the  other 
north  to  Armagh,  where  it  would  meet  the  Ulster  Railway, 
and  thus  afford  direct  communication  between  Dublin 
and  Belfast. 

Such  were  the  trunk  lines  proposed  by  the  commissioners, 
and  the  next  question  to  be  considered  was,  at  whose  expense 
and  under  whose  supervision  they  would  best  be  constructed. 
The  first  thing  postulated  was  that  each  of  these  great 
systems  should  be  placed  under  one  management  and 
treated  as  one  concern.  The  commissioners  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  if  large  bodies  of  capitalists  could  be  found 
to  undertake  these  works,  they  should  be  permitted  to  do 
«o,  but,  if  no  such  private  capitalists  could  be  foun<^ 
they  expressed  the  hope,  *that  to  avoid  the  evil  of  partial 
execution  and  to  accomplish  so  important  a  national  object 
as  that  contemplated  in  the  completion  of  the  entire 
system,  we  look  forward  to  a  certain  degree  of  assistance 
firom  the  state/'  They  therefwe  recommended: — 

(a)  "That  Uie  GovemmeDt  should  advance  by  way  of  loan  a  consider* 
able  portion  of  the  amount  of  the  estimates  at  the  lowest  rate  of  int^re<t, 
and  on  the  easiest  terms  of  repayment,  to  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  the 
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worki.  Wt  think  Uiit  many  landbolden  may  atoo  be  foaod  la  tviti 
towards  earthing  into  eltect  an  object  which  in  addlUon  to  its  imporH 
•s  a  nalional  concern,  cannot  feit  lo  benetiland  improve  Iheir  own  propct 

"\t  »  furttier  a«£i$t*nc«  in  tilling  the  subscripUoiu,  perhap*  pM 
mi^ht  be  given  to  the  counties  inleresled  as  well  as  la  corporate  toi 
lo  become  shareholders  to  certain  amounts;  the  Government  In  ( 
case*  advaacing  the  money  «n  the  security  of  presentments  in  the  ■ 
mannet,  and  the  return  of  such  khares  being  available  for  the  reductia 
Ihe  oouQty  or  other  rates. 

"Pravislon,  however,  will  be  necessary  in  tbU  case  to  seeur*  tbs 
operaUon  ol  the  whole  of  the  districls  interested,  the  approval  of  a  ceri 
majority  having  been  obtained. 

"lb)  ir  Ibese  means  be  rejected,  or  tail  to  pi^uce  Buffioienl  eubscripU 
to  Insure  in  the  tirst  instance  the  execution  ot  the  entire  syslem,  we  «< 
suggest  that  the  work  might  still  be  allowed  lo  go  torward,  beefanii^ 
Dublin  or  other  fixed  terminus,  to  any  other  determinate  poiDt.sitch  | 
Uon,  however,  not  to  be  conl^idered  as  an  integral  line  but  only  as  paf) 
the  general  system,  and  lo  be  continued  from  that  point  towards  the 
Umale  Inlended  tormlui  ot  the  several  lines  and  branches  as  new  subM 
lions  are  received.  The  subscribers  lo  these  continuations  should  be  enlU 
lo  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  arising  from  the  whole  portion  of 
line  already  executed,  from  the  date  of  Ihe  payment  of  lijeir  r»peel 
subscriptions,  equitably  estimated  according  to  the  time  when  each  i 
scriplion  shall  be  made. 

"(c)  We  would  further  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Govemmant  aba 
undertake  either  or  both  ot  the  proposed  combined  lines  on  the  applicat 
of  the  counties  inlerested,  the  outlay  to  be  repeld  by  small  initalma 
at  the  lowest  admissible  rate  ot  interest,  and  under  the  pravbioa  that 
the  event  ot  t)ie  rcluros  not  paying  the  stipulated  amount  of  interest,  I 
counties  shall  supply  the  deficits  by  presentments." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  grant  of  this  assistance  woa 
have  the  incidental  good  effect  of  "affording  present  empU 
ment  to  vast  numbers  of  the  people,  and  of  throwing  opt 
resources  and  means  of  profitable  occupation,''^  i 

Public  opinion  in  Ireland  was  strongly  in  favour  of  tl 
Drummond  report,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  govemma 
refused  to  adopt  its  recommendations.  Early  in  1889^ 
great  public  meeting  held  in  Dublin  passed  a  resolution  tluj 
inasmuch  as  an  adequate  system  of  railways  could  not  I 
constructed  by  piivate  capital,  the  government  shoij 
be  urged  to  take  the  work  into  its  own  hands,  therell 
saving  tlie  cost  of  private  bill  legislation.  Promises  wa 
also  made  that  the  lands  necessary  for  railway  constructia 
would  be  given  free  of  cost.  Similar  resolutions  were  adopt^ 

■  Sttimd  Kfport  of  Kndiniy  CumnunoMr*  163& 
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at  another  publie  meeting  held  about  the  same  time  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  In  addition,  an  address  to  the  Queen  was 
ptesented  by  a  number  of  Irish  peers,  headed  by  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  praying  that  action  might  be  taken  on  the 
Drummond  report.^  On  this  subject  Irish  opinion  never 
wavered.  Sir  Robert  Kane  described  the  report  its,  **a 
masterpiece  of  physical  and  statistical  investigation,  which 
will  connect  the  names  of  its  eminent  authors  permanently 
with  the  records  of  Irish  progress"  and  expressed  his  com- 
plete agreement  with  its  main  conclusions.*  The  same  view 
was  taken  by  the  Repeal  Association,  who  resolved  that, 
^'on  the  subject  of  railways,  as  on  all  other  means  of  social 
advance,  we  have  to  complain  of  the  indifference,  ignorance, 
or  oppressive  policy  of  England.*'' 

The  government  at  first  made  a  feeble  movement  in  the 
direction  of  putting  the  recommendations  of  Drummond's 
report  into  effect.  A  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Morpeth 
providing  for  an  advance  of  two  and  a  half  millions  for  the 
construction  of  lines  between  Dublin  and  Cork,  with  a 
branch  to  limerick,  as  public  works,  for  the  execution  of 
which  the  Treasury  was  to  be  empowered  to  issue  exchequer 
bills;  and  providing  further  that  the  revenue  of  the  projected 
undertakings  should  be  appropriated  as  follows: 

(1)  to  the  malntenanoe  and  working  of  the  railways, 

(2)  to  the  payment  of  intoreet  at  3)  per  eenU  on  the  advanoea. 

(3)  to  a  sinking  fund  not  exceeding  li  per  cent,  per  annum, 

(4)  to  the  reduction  of  rates  or  extension  of  the  system. 

The  parliamentary  history  of  this  measure  can  be  best 
described  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Locker  Lampson;  'Ted 
attacked  the  measure,  but,  in  spite  of  his  and  otiier  opposition, 
Morpeth's  motion  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  44.  When  it  got  to  the  Lords  it  encountered  firesh  oppo- 


^  Vie^-Mtfd  CWnwiiiim  on  /nA  JMfa^yt  IMS  ToL  tL  p.  ft. 

>  /aiMik^  AiMHmt  pp.  34MeT. 

•  JfapiMlJI<pwtevoLi.p.ai0;Pim,/fwfcJraihiiyt,Loadon.  1880,  OanphMy  Brawn, 
Ifiak  WmUi  md  Frwdied  JUmsHu,  Lendoo  1846.  Ths  Deroo  CommiMioa  wts  also 
in  fsTcwr  of  the  Dranunood  Riport  Gbniim.  O.  L.  Sknjth.  OlMrMfiM  mi  A§  Bvport  ^ 
RaHmmit  Gmmmmimum  t -**■»***»■»  1880. 
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sition.  Brougham  opposing  it  from  mere  hatred  of  the 
government.  After  this  the  question  came  up  again  in  the 
lower  house,  but  on  three  different  occasions  the  house 
was  counted  out,  and  the  scheme  was  eventually  dropped 
from  sheer  lack  of  enthusiasm.  The  tendencies  of  the  bill 
were  too  progressive,  the  practical  vigour  with  which  it 
grappled  with  difficulties  too  incomprehensible,  for  little 
minds  and  small  men  hving  from  day  to  day;  and  its  oppon- 
ents, who  intensely  disliked  the  principle,  were  gratified 
to  find  economic  and  other  obstacles  in  the  way  of  unpopular 
reform."'  The  apparent  apathy  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  this  occasion  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  its  perseverance 
in  passing  coercion  bills. 

The  construction  of  railways  in  Ireland  was  left  therefore 
to  private  enterprise.  But  the  government  betrayed  by 
its  actions  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  in  no  way  similar,  and 
the  advance  of  money  by  way  of  loan  to  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  Railway  in  1836,  and  to  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
Railway  in  1842,  was  a  tacit  admission  that  Irish  railways 
could  not  succeed  without  State  aid.  The  result  of  the  reliance 
on  private  capitaUsts  was  that  the  progress  of  railway 
construction  in  Ireland  was  exceedingly  slow.  "In  1846 
acts  of  parliament  were  in  existence  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  more  than  1500  miles  of  railway  in  Ireland, 
and  some  of  these  acts  had  passed  as  long  as  eleven  years 
previously,  yet  at  the  end  of  1846  only  123  miles  of  railway 
had  been  completed,  and  only  164  were  in  the  course  of 
completion  though  arrested  in  their  progress  for  want 
of  funds.  Almost  in  the  same  period  2,600  miles  of  railway 
had  been  completed  in  England  ....  The  cause  of  the 
weakness  in  Ireland  to  prosecute  these  undertakings  was 
the  total  want  of  domestic  capital  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  English  capitalists  to  embark  their  funds 
in  a  country  whose  social  and  political  position  they  viewed 

1  Ir,U«t  ra  Iht  IfaHtnA  Cnlvry  p.  HA. 
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with  distrust.**^  The  construction  of  such  a  length  of  railway 
in  England  gave  abundant  employment,  and  completely 
removed  the  distress  which  had  been  felt  about  1840; 
when  the  condition  of  Ireland  began  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse.*  An  opportimity  for  obtaining  some  state  assistance 
for  Irish  railways  arose  when,  during  the  famine,  it  was 
proposed  to  expend  millions  on  useless  undertakings;  and 
the  opposition  so  far  pressed  their  views  on  the  government 
as  to  induce  it  to  lend  £620,000  to  the  Great  Southern 
and  Westem,*the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  and  the  Dublin 
and  Drogheda  Railway  Companies.* 


Tbb  following  tablb  shows  thb'  pbogbbm  op  thb  Ibisb  Railway 
•yttbm  dubino  tbb  pbbiod  1s36-50. 
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6 
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31 
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31 
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65 
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14,636 
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65 
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*  184,581 
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«  Tkim*i  Dirmierf  1851  p.  306. 


^  DiffMli,  Uf4  cf  lord  Qmtfi  Bmiimek  pp.  343-4. 
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UOHOLUSIOB. 


In  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have  discussed  the  various 
branches  of  Irish  economic  life  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  must  now  endeavour  to 
supply  an  answer  to  the  question  which  we  suggested  in  tb« 
introductory  chapter,  namely,  why  Ireland  continued  to 
express  dissatisfaction  with  the  Act  of  Union  and  to  agitate 
for  its  repeal.  We  fully  realize  that  to  deal  with  this 
question  is  to  incur  the  risk  of  an  accusation  of  writing 
propaganda  rather  than  history.  We  nevertheless  offer  no 
apology  for  the  inclusion  of  this  subject  in  the  discusaon. 
which  indeed  would  be  essentially  incomplete  without  it. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  economic 
grounds  upon  which  the  Union  was  assailed;  and  shall 
not  attempt  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  what  form  of 
government  should  have  taken  its  place.  We  shall  thus 
confine  the  political  aspect  of  the  subject  within  the  narrow- 
est possible  limits;  but  in  doing  so  we  must  not  be  taken 
as  endorsing  the  view  that  the  influence  of  poUtical  changes 
on  Irish  economic  life  was  unimportant;  on  the  contrary, 
the  further  study  of  Irish  history  which  the  preparation 
of  the  present  volume  has  entailed  has  strengthened  our 
opinion  as  to  the  intimate  connection  which  has  at  all  times 
existed  between  political  and  economic  events  in  Ireland. 
While  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  quote  authorities  to 
prove  that  there  was  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  i 
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teenth  century  a  widespread  and  deep-rooted  dissatiaCaction 
with  the  Act  of  Union,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out 
that  the  Union  was  attacked  persistently  on  eoon<Hnic 
grounds,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  lecorded  public 
opinion  in  Irdand  during  the  first  half  of  the  century 
indined  to  the  view  that  the  Union  had  proved  economically 
disastrous. 

The  first  evil  effects  of  the  Union  were  felt  in'  Dublin, 
which  suffered  a  severe  loss  owing  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  residoit  parliament.  The  loss  experienced  by  the 
capital  dty  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  legislature  directed  the 
attention  of  its  merchants  towards  the  possibility  of  tni^in>g 
it  a  great  centre  of  shipping,  but  none  of  the  many  projects 
framed  to  attain  this  object  materialized.^  Twenty  years 
after  the  Union  the  value  of  houses  in  Dublin  had  fallen 
thirty  per  cent.,  and  in  the  manufacturing  quarter  of  the 
Liberties  fifty  per  cent.* 

The  sufferings  caused  by  the  Union  were  not  confined  to 
the^capital,  but  affected  the  whole  of  Ireland.  In  1800 
Henry  Grattan  wrote  to  his  son: — ^*The  Union  has  not 
given  us  new  capital  or  new  trade;  the  export  trade  is  the 
old  trade  of  Ireland,  increasing  from  its  nature,  not  flrom 
the  Union.  •  • .  The  export  trade  that  Ireland  has  is  a 
legacy  of  the  Irish  Parliament. . . ."'  In  the  same  year 
Newenham  expressed  the  opinion  that,  *in  reference  to 
commerce,  the  Irish  people  have  no  reason  whatsoever  to 
congratulate  themselves  upon  the  Union.  The  commercial 
prosperity  of  Ireland  has  visibly  declined  since  that  measure 
was  carried  into  effect."^  *ln  its  result*',  it  was  complain- 
ed in  1811,  **the  Act  of  Union  has  not  produced  any  of 
the  results  which  it  was  expected  to  have  afforded.  It  has 


^  a*  Sarhaur  of  DMm.  Dublin  1804.  Ob$trttium$  om  At  DefmU  0f  At  PoH  cf  IhUm. 
DabUa  1801 A  Rritf  JtotoiMiii  «f  Fmeli  tmptelimg  tk$  Pf^nti  /wpuwnnli  tohtwmii 
imtktBagmtdH^hom'tflhMm.  Dublin  1804.  BaU  ITovA  Mtf  if  Oimmt*  pp  146  tq 

>  A  Lm»  to  Sir  Jolm  NtwpoHy  Boot  by  Hibsmieus,  Dublin  1811. 

*  OnlUn.  lifi  of  OmUtm^  voL  ▼.  p.  400. 

«  Viom  of  irdtmd  p.  880. 
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only  tended  to  impoverish  Ireland. . . .  Such  is  the  impres- 
sion prevalent  in  IrelaDd."'  "The  traders  in  particalar", 
it  was  stated  in  1610,  "do  not  hesitate  to  impute  their 
distresses  to  the  absence  of  a  Parliament  which  watched 
unceasingly  over  their  interests.  *We  are  bereaved',  they 
say,  'of  the  natural  protectors  of  oar  industry.  We  are 
depressed  and  ov«powered  by  the  competition  of  our 
English  neighbours,  and  we  are  shut  out  of  every  market 
by  their  superior  capital  and  influence'."*  "Instead  of  an 
increase  of  trade  and  capital,  there  has  been  decay  of  trade, 
a  destruction  of  capital,  and  a  defalcation  of  revenue."* 
"The  evil  effects  of  the  legislative  imion",  we  read  in  a 
pamphlet  pubUshed  in  1815.  "every  day  more  severely 
proves;  the  nobihty  and  gentry  of  Ireland  now  being 
resident  in  England  think  of  this  country  only  when  their 
rents  become  due;  their  children  bom  in  England,  their 
education  no  longer  Irish,  they  despise  the  land  of  th^r 
forefathers,  and  deem  the  people  turbulent,  drunken, 
idle  and  ignorant."*  In  the  same  year  Henry  Hsjfur,  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  who  had  been  in  favoiu  of  the  Union 
in  1800,  wrote:  "The  Union  has  now  been  tried  more  than 
ten  years,  and  how  has  it  served  Ireland?  Let  its  warmest 
advocates  answer  the  question.  As  to  myself,  so  much 
injury  does  this  ill-fated  country  suffer  from  the  increased 
number  of  absentees,  the  consequence  of  that  measure, 
that,  while  nothing  is  done  by  the  legislature  to  put  an  effec- 
tual termination  to  the  grievance  or  to  counterbalance  its 
ruinous  effects,  I  cannot  avoid  comparing  the  attachment 
of  England  to  her  sister  island  as  the  hug  of  the  harlot  who 
clasped  her  satiated  wooer  in  her  muscular  embrace  until 
he  had  tlirown  into  her  widely  distended  lap  his  last  solitary 
shilling."*   Three  years  later  another  Irish  WTiter  complain- 

I  Upon  lAt  Nalurt  and  Effittt  of  Ihi  Lfgulatit*  dnum.    Dublin  IBll. 

*  A  Msrt  Iitquiry  info  (Ar  Caaie  of  (At  Pranl  Diitratu  of  liu  Iriik  rraivl.    DubliD 
latO.  ■  A  SkUeh  of  (A*  Ptatnl  atatt  of  Irttand.    Dubtiii  1811. 

*  StridMrit  <M  BaiiJcruptcy  Iiuolvmey  omf  M  (A«  SlaU  i4  Ou  Natiat  DubHn  1815. 

*  OtMrraliimi  Dmi-m1rBH<M  0/  Of  Ktemilif  In  Irtlaift  Wrifar;  fee  Dublin  ISIS 
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ed  that  *H:he  highly  flattering  promises  held  out  at  the 
time  of  the  Union  have  as  yet  produced  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment,  which  must  soon  turn  to  despair,  if  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  through  the  influence  of  a  benevolent  and 
paternal  government,  does  not  endeavour  to  give  to  Ireland 
a  substantial  good,  instead  of  the  phantom  which  she  has 
been  constantly  grasping.*'^  The  period  1800  to  1820  was 
described  by  6.  L.  Smyth  as,  "a  period  of  severe  trial  to 
Irish  interests.  Native  establishments  disappeared  by 
degrees,  merchants  retired  fh>m  business,  the  products 
of  English  skill  impelled  by  superior  capital  found  new 
markets,  and  much  of  that  decay  and  many  of  those  losses 
occurred,  which  were  subsequently  relied  on  as  facts  and 
arguments  to  justify  the  Repeal  Association.***  *'I  consider**, 
said  Lord  Blessington  in  1822  'that  the  greater  part  of 
the  misfortimes  of  Ireland  had  their  origin  in  the  Union;*'* 
and  an  English  traveller  in  Ireland  observed  in  the  following 
year:  *'I  hastily  reviewed  the  effects  produced  by  the  Union, 
and  could  not  help  coming  to  the  conclusion,  ftomwhat 
I  had  seen  and  heard  since  the  Irish  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
that,  whatever  advantage  the  empire  may  have  derived 
from  that  measure,  Ireland  has  not  profited  by  it  in  the 
fair  ratio  of  gain.***  It  was  stated  that  the  Union  had  depri* 
ved  Ireland  of  a  large  part  of  the  profit  she  would  have 
derived  from  the  war  if  she  had  remained  independent. 
**Most  part  of  the  profit  which  that  country  might  have 
made  by  the  war  she  lost  by  the  Union;  she  even  lost  the 
clothing  of  the  army  which  had  been  upon  her  own  establish- 
ment. The  most  insignificant  military  accoutrement  was 
sent  over  ready  made  fh>m  England.  Ireland  furnished 
indeed  the  strong  limbs;  but  she  was  not  permitted  to 
clothe  or  to  equip  them;  she  reaped  nothing  of  the  great 

^  Wm.  Pwktf.  A  PUa  f^r  HU  Peer  and  Induainoiu  Cork  1810. 
* /Mlaiitf  17ii(pr»M/ «Mi  AoliitMaf  ToL  ill  p.  378. 
*  ObttrvaiMt  on  th§  SlaU  »/  Ireland  London  ISSS. 

^  (W«rMfi0iu  made  4mrin$  m  Short  BacMrrion  to  IhMm^  DdgoM§  fo^bf  A,B.  lirw- 
pooll893. 
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hsrvest  of  weaHh  which  the  war  afl'arded.  Britain  gaUiered 
it  all."^ 

One  of  the  ai^iiments  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Uoioo 
had  been  that  British  capital  would  be  attracted  to  Ireland 
on  accouDt  of  the  superior  security  which  the  improved 
form  of  f^vemment  would  afford.  This  prediction  was 
however  not  fulfilled.  "When  Mr.  Pitt  carried  his  favourite 
measure  of  the  Union",  Lord  Blessingtoo  complained,  "he 
held  out  to  Ireland  the  prospect  of  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  English  capital.  About  twenty  years  have  passed, 
and  but  a  small  share  of  English  wealth  has  been  expended 
in  speculation  in  that  country."*  George  Comewall  Lewis 
remarked  several  years  later  that,  "the  insecurity  of 
property  in  Ireland,  whether  real  or  supposed,  assists  in 
increasing  the  number  of  the  Irish  emigrants  to  Great 
Britain,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents  the  English  and 
Scotch  capitalist  from  transmitting  materials  to  be  manu- 
factured in  Ireland."*  Any  movement  in  the  direction 
of  the  investment  of  English  capital  in  Ireland,  which 
was  noticeable  in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Union,  was  checked  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  Union 
duties  in  1824.* 

One  blemish  in  the  post-Union  form  of  government  which 
arrested  attention  was  the  inabihty  of  even  the  most  well- 
meaning  ministers  to  carry  through  any  ameliorating 
measures  owing  to  the  short  duration  of  their  residence  in 
the  country.  "The  ministers  for  Ireland"  wrote  William 
Parker,  "have  been  men  of  distinguished  talents,  but  this 
country  was  unfortunately  deprived  of  their  services,  just 
as  they  became  acquainted  with  our  general  and  local 
grievances,  and  before  they  had  time  to  effect  any  great 
legislative  measure.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  great 
defect   in   all  the  acts  of  parUament   which   have   passed 

>  O'DriscoU,  tine  af  IrAijyd  rol,  iL  p.  2S3, 

»  ObirmHetu  m  Ihe  Propoitd  North  of  Jtdand  CtmtS  Loodan  1822. 

■  Sgporl  of  Foot  /nfviiy  Commiaion  on  Slatt  of  Iruli  Poor  w  OrMl  Brilatn  p.  iiriU. 

*  mpn  pp.  434,  14a 
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since  the  Union/*^  Jonathan  Ssson  complained  of  the 
constant  change  of  administration  as  productive  of  neglect 
of  Irish  interests.' 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Act  of  Union  continued  to  excite  an  acute 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  economic  grounds.  The  question 
naturally  arises  as  to  how  far  this*  feeling  was  justified. 
A  perusal  of  the  foregoing  pages  will  to  some  extent  enable 
us  to  answer  that  question.  We  have  seen  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland  were  sunk 
in  extr^ne  poverty  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  that  the  labouring  dass  were  on  the  very  margin 
of  subsistence,  that  the  ftkrming  dass  were  not  much  better 
off,  and  that  the  landlords  were  for  the  most  part  hopelessly 
encumbered.  We  have  also  referred  to  the  misery  of  the 
industrial  section  of  the  population,  to  the  gradual  decay 
of  many  manufactures,  and  to  the  appalling  sufferings 
endured  by  the  manu&Mrturers  in  these  decaying  industries. 
If  any  ftuther  evidence  of  the  increasing  poverty  of  Irdand 
during  the  period  be  required,  we  can  point  to  the  decrease 
in  the  quantities  of  various  commodities  that  were  consum- 
ed  in  the  country. 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  Irish  export  trade  after 
the  Union  is  sometimes  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  that  measure.  The  amount  of  the  external  trade 
of  a  country  is  however  a  misleading  and  imperfect  criterion 
of  its  prosperity.    The  amount  of  the  export  trade  is  a 

*  Am  Emmt  #•  fks  Xmptvgmmt  9/  A«  Lthommf  CU$§n  Oort,  1919. 

*  A  8m9md  UMtr  to  Btri  Qn§  Londoo  1832.  It  k  impoaiible  to  indinto  oon^bldy 
tb»  tommnrmbU  latl-Uiiioa  piibliraikMU  of  the  only  niMteflnlh  otatuij.  Tboto  who 
vkb  lot  ittrliiir  iafooiiftlioii  on  the  ooQtcmpoimijr  ittkiarM  direcUd  agunii  ito  oooimh 
mic,  M  ipoit  ffom  ita  poliiical,  raulU  alioiiki  Mfer  to  Ormituif  J^«  0/  Arottoit,  toL  t. 
pp.  IST  and  d0S*4OO^  Ensof  » OkmrmlH^mi  on  Cam  Xoito,  ote.  Dublin  1848.  The  oppoMto 
tWv  is  to  bo  found  in  Lmtn  m  Ir^iamA  hff  m  CUism  of  WaUrford^  Waterfoid  1813.  A 
Cb«w«rtM  M  lib  Jltpiia  «/ A«  C;«tMi  by  a  Pliiiioi,  Dublin  1848.  The  gnnt  pio-Unin 


WM  irthad  Biforo  omd  AfUt  thi  Uiwm  by  R.  Monl«onMrr  Martin,  Dublin 
L843.  Mr.  Martin,  who  bad  puhliahad  Tarioui  pivWout  tracts  on  tho  iuS ject,  was  a  hack 
paiiiyhk<mr,  and  bis  sf hums  won  produosd  undar  Tveasury  farour.  Ha  wa^  nwaidad 
with  tha  offica  of  Traasurer  of  Hong  Kong.  SteomA  Bopoal  Friu  Esta^  p.  113.  Mr.  Mar* 
tia*a  opfaiiona  won  oontiofarted,  and  his  partiality  axpoaod  in  An  AUtut  to  Sir  Sobmi 
Pod  by  JuTona,  Dublin  1848,  and  A  Mg  to  Mr.  M.  MoHm,  mo.)aiyU.  Staunton, 
DttlOia  1S41 
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particularly  fallacious  test  to  apply,  as  the  volume  of  expo^ 
is  in  itself  a  neutral  fact.  "It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind",  i 
are  warned  by  Mr.  Childers,  "that  high  exports  may  ma 
that  there  is  a  great  'economic  drain*  upon  a  country,  ai 
be  therefore  not  a  proof  of  its  wealth  but  of  its  impoveril 
ment.  By  an  'economic  drain'  is  meant  the  fact  of  weal 
leaving  a  country,  not  in  exchange  for  other  commodity 
which  the  country  requires,  but  to  pay,  for  instance,  inters 
upon  public  debt  held  by  foreign  creditors,  continuing  ew 
after  the  amount  of  interest  paid  has  exceeded  the  sum  i 
money  originally  advanced ....  In  another  case,  that  i 
export  to  pay  the  rents  of  absentee  landowners  U^ing  oi) 
side  the  coimtry,  and  in  so  far  as  those  rents  are  not  return^ 
to  the  country  for  the  improvement  of  estates,  the  econoo) 
drain  is  evident.  In  this  case  rent  receipts  are  the  cai 
return  for  the  wealth  sent  out  of  the  country  .  . .  ."•  HJ 
latter  case  was  the  case  of  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  centu^ 
Though  the  exports  greatly  increased,  they  were  not  county 
balanced  by  imports,  and  conseqaently  pointed  to  ti 
annual  departure  from  tlie  country  of  a  great  volume  ' 
wealth  for  which  no  return  was  received — the  consequeiU 
of  the  growth  of  absenteeism,  and  of  excessive  taxation  fi 
imperial  purposes.* 

While  the  mere  volume  of  external  trade  is  a  fallacioi 
test  of  a  country's  prosperity,  there  is  one  special  brani 
of  that  trade,  an  examination  of  which  affords  a  satisfactoi 
criterion,  namely  the  trade  concerned  with  the  importstiq 
of  those  commodities,  which,  though  not  produced  il 
are  very  generally  consumed  in,  the  country.  The  apphcatio 
of  this  test  to  the  twenty  years  of  Grattan's  ParUamei 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  quantity  of  such  article 
consumed  in  that  period  increased  in  a  greater  degree  tlm 
the  population  of  the  country;  ftora  which  we  inferred  tin 
this  was  a  period  of  increasing  prosperity.*  The  apphcatio 

■  F.  B.  C,  p.  leT.  ■  Sm  Fira  RepaJ  ftar  £uay  Dublin  l&U;  Sfeuyth  IrJ^ 

llitlmeai  and  Slaliitical  Toi.  lii  p.  303;  Muniiun  MarHimt  PmU  p.  ». 
'  BcononK  Uitlury  0/  IrAnd  in  At  EigMemA  CiMnrv  P-  *06. 
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of  the  same  test  to  the  post*Union  period  leads  us  to  an 
opposite  conclusion,  as  we  find  that  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  such  articles  per  head  of  the  population 
tended  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase. 

The  following  figures  show  the  annual  average  quantities 
of  various  articles  retained  for  home  consumption  in  Ireland 
at  each  decennial  period  from  1800  to  1840: — 


Period* 

Wine 
lap.  glnt. 

Tobacco 
IHlt. 

Tm 
Pds. 

PordSB  Splrili 
Imp.  gloi. 

3  Y—n  ending  1800 
^      n       n        1810 
3      H        H        1820 
3      »        »        1830 
3      «         ,.         1840 

1,238,512 

1,127,200 

501,016 

806,079 

754,476 

6,405,283 
5.625,376 
4,146,454 
4,060,077 
5,128,850 

2,773,070 
3.551,188 
3,316.321 
3.887,955 
4,008,148 

155,069 

572,846 

34,434 

32,018 
36,706 

«  TftoM'f  I>ir«fll0vy  1861  p.S61  And  aee  9teunioii  Th$  Ca$9  of  InUmi.  Dublin  1881, 
and  Um  Fini  tUpmi  iVwi  Etmg  p.  64. 

If  we  assume  that  during  the  period  1800-1840  the  popu- 
lation increased  fh>m  4»500,000»  to  89175,124s  we  arrive 
at  the  following  figures: 

INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  PER  CENT,  OP  POPULATION  AND  OP 
THE  CONSUMPTION  OP  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES  IN    IRELAND 

PROM  1800  TO  1840 


Incraatc  per  ccot 

Decrease  per  cent 

PopulaUon        

81*67 

— 

>msumpUon  of  wine     . .     . . 

— 

39-09 

M          „   tobaoeo 

— . 

19-09 

•1          i»    •^ 

44*62 

— 

„           „    foreifii  tpirltt 

— 

64*33 

These  figures  denuMistrate  that  the  average  per  capita 
consumption  of  certain  commodities — two  of  which  were 
luxuries  and  two  articles  of  popular  consumptions-decreased 
in  the  first  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Having 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  commodities  we  have  sel- 
ected for  our  test,  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  infallible 
test  of  the  economic  progress  or  retrogression  of  the  country 


^  O'Bite 
186L 
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during  the  period  to  which  it  is  applied;  and,  unless  the 
accuracy  of  these  statistics  is  challenged,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  deteriorated  after 
the  Union.  This  increasing  poverty  was  quite  sufficient 
to  render  the  Irish  people  dissatisfied  with  the  system  under 
which  it  occurred,  especially  as  they  attributed  some  share 
of  the  responsibihty  for  it  to  the  government  of  the  time. 
The  question  arises  how  far  this  attribution  of  blame  was 
justified  by  the  facts.  Was  it  correct  to  trace  some  causal 
connection  between  the  misery  of  Ireland  and  the  aiAioa 
or  inaction  of  the  United  Parliament? 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  main  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  the  foregoing  pages  may  help  to  supply  an  answer 
to  this  question.  In  the  first  part  of  the  book  we  saw  that 
the  central  problem  of  Irish  economic  life  in  the  early 
nineteenth  centiuy  was  the  apparent  disproportion  between 
the  population  and  resources  of  the  country.  While  the 
former  increased  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  the  latter 
remained  stationary.  The  pressure  of  the  problem  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  the  landlords  in  con- 
sohdating  the  farms  on  their  estates  without  any  regard 
for  the  sufferings  of  those  tenants  who  were  ejected  in  the 
process.  This  action  of  the  landlords  was  founded  on  two 
assumptions,  that  large  farms  were  more  economical  than 
small,  and  that  the  country  was  overpopulated.  We  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  both  these  assumptions,  the  former  of  which 
was  contradicted  by  all  the  best  economic  and  expert 
agricultural  opinion  of  the  time,  and  the  latter  by  the  fact 
tliat  the  available  resources  of  Ireland  had  not  been  even 
approximately  utilized.  We  next  indicated  what,  in  our 
opinion,  were  the  true  causes  of  Irish  agricultural  distress, 
namely  the  inequitable  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  the  failure  of  those  responsible  to  render  available 
the  unused  resources  of  the  country.  The  former  of  these 
causes  was  evidenced  by  the  exorbitant  rents  paid  for  land 
and  the  confiscation  of  the  tenant's  improvements,  and  the 
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latter  by  the  existence  of  millions  of  acres  of  unreclaimed 
land.  If  these  were  the  true  causes  of  Irish  distress,  the 
correct  remedies  were,  first,  an  adjustment  of  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and,  second,  the  reclamation 
of  the  waste  lands.  The  former  of  these  reforms  would 
obviously  not  be  introduced  by  the  landlords  and  could 
not  be  achieved  by  the  tenants,  while  landlords  and  tenants 
alike  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  effect  the  latter.  As  it 
was  certain  that  these  urgent  and  obvious  reforms  would 
not  be  attained  by  the  efforts  of  private  individuals,  it 
was,  we  suggested,  clearly  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  undertake  them. 

This  conclusion  led  us  to  an  examination  of  the  question 
whether  the  government  based  its  policy  on  the  landlords* 
assumption  that  the  country  was  overpopulated  or  on  the 
correct  assumption  that  it  was  underdeveloped.  If  the 
latter  assumption  had  been  accepted  by  the  government, 
legislation  would  no  doubt  have  been  passed  to  rectify 
the  existing  inequality  of  the  distribution-  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  and  to  fadUtate  and  encourage  the  draining 
of  the  waste  lands.  We  found,  however,  that  practically 
no  such  legislation  was  passed.  Suggestions  put  forward 
by  private  members  for  remedial  land  legislation  were 
rejected  by  successive  parliaments;  the  only  laws  which 
passed  dealing  with  the  subject  were  designed  to  benefit 
the  landlords  exclusively;  and,  in  spite  of  the  emphatic 
and  repeated  recommendations  of  numerous  commissions 
and  committees  of  inquiry,  only  the  most  attenuated, 
meagre,  and  futile  measures  in  aid  of  reclamation  were 
introduced.  The  government  therefore  did  not  adopt 
the  assumption  of  underdevelopment.  How  far  did  it  adopt 
that  of  overpopulation?  The  long  succes^on  of  statutes 
clearly  designed  to  assist  the  landlords  in  their  campaign  of 
consolidation  suggests  that  it  adopted  the  latter  assumption 
without  reserve.  These  legislative  aids  to  depopulatioa 
were  the  ejectment  acts,  the  subletting  act,  the  raising  of 

ST 
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the  franchise,  the  poor  law,  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws, 
and  the  passive,  if  not  active,  encouragement  of  emigration. 
Moreover  the  relief  measures  adopted  in  the  great  crisis 
of  the  famine  were  grounded  on  the  landlords'  rather  than 
on  the  correct  assumption;  and  no  use  was  made  of  this 
exceptional  opportunity  of  permanently  increasing  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

When  we  passed  from  the  consideration  of  agriculture 
to  that  of  industry  we  found  evidence  of  similar  decay  and 
distress.  An  examination  of  the  causes  of  that  decay  led 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  any  inherent 
defect  in  the  people  or  the  country.  The  best  and  most 
impartial  contemporary  observers  refused  to  convict  the 
Irish  of  any  industrial  incapacity;  and,  in  so  far  as  the  Irish 
working  classes  lacked  skill  as  distinguished  from  industry, 
that  defect  was  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  the 
stagnation  of  the  country.  The  combinations  of  workmen 
were  also  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  industrial 
depression,  and  the  absence  of  Irish  supplies  of  coal  and 
other  fuel  played  but  an  inconsiderable  part  in  impeding 
the  progress  of  manufactures.  The  real  cause  of  the  failure 
of  Irish  industry  was  its  exposure  to  the  full  pressure  of 
British  competition  before  it  was  sufficiently  developed 
to  withstand  it.  The  Union  duties  of  ten  per  cenL  were 
protective  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  and  in  no  way 
preferential,  as  they  simply  put  the  Irish  manufacturer  in 
a  position  of  equal  advantage  with  the  British;^  and 
the  repeal  of  these  duties  in  1824,  against  the  advice  of 
the  Irish  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests^  was 
attended  by  the  most  disastrous  results.  The  superiority 
enjoyed  by  the  British  manufactures  was  the  result  of  two 
causes,  the  first  being  the  long  period  of  encouragement  which 
they  had  enjoyed,  during  which  Irish  industry  had  been 
retarded  and  oppressed,  and  the  second  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  capital  in  Ireland  owing  to  the  land  system  and 
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insufficient  credit  facilities.  Thus,  the  nominal  equality  con- 
ferred by  the  repeal  of  the  Union  duties  was  a  real  inequality 
in  favour  of  Great  Britain;  and  this  unfair  competition  was 
established  precisely  at  the  moment  when  it  could  produce 
the  most  injurious  results,  namely  at  the  period  of  transition 
from  small  to  large  scale  industry,  when  the  possession  of 
capital  was  of  more  than  usual  importance.  The  correctness 
of  this  conclusion  may  be  confirmed  by  the  application 
of  the  maxim  exceptio  probai  regulatn.  The  linen  trade 
of  north-east  Ulster  alone  of  aU  Irish  industries  survived 
the  storm;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  industry 
was  an  exception  to  every  other  Irish  industry  in  all 
the  respects  to  which  we  have  called  attention.  It.  had 
enjoyed  a  long  period  of  legislative  encouragement;  it 
was  situated  in  a  district  where  the  evil  effects  of  the 
Irish  land  system  were  scarcely  felt;  and  it  was  the  last 
of  the  textile  industries  to  be  affected  by  the  industrial 
revolution. 

Turning  to  the  public  finance  of  the  country,  we  found 
that  the  proportion  fixed  for  Ireland^s  contribution  under 
the  Act  of  Union  was  probably  unfair  at  the  time  it  was 
calculated,  and  was  certainly  unfair  in  the  event.  The 
ordinary  burden  of  taxation  resulting  from  the  continuance 
of  the  war  reduced  Ireland  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy, 
to  avert  which  the  exchequers  of  the  two  countries  were 
consolidated.  We  demonstrated  that  the  conditions  pre- 
cedent to  this  step  provided  by  the  Act  of  Union  had  not 
been  fulfilled;  and  that  the  consolidation  resulted,  not  in 
the  relief,  but  in  the  further  oppression,  of  the  Irish  taxpayer, 
as  it  was  made  the  excuse  for  the  gradual  assimilation 
of  the  taxation  of  the  two  countries.  This  assimilation  was 
achieved  by  abolishing  duties  which  applied  to  Great 
Britain  alone,  and  by  raising  the  rate  of  duty  on  articles 
in  Ireland,  where  the  Irish  rate  was  lower  than  the  British 
rate.  The  result  of  this  process  was  that,  whereas  the  taxa* 
tion  of  Great  Britain  per  capita  was  reduced  between  1819 
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and  1850  by  82  per  end.,  that  of  ] 
only  3  per  ccni.  Thus,  the  period  i 
consumption  was  also  one  of  pn 
capita  taxation.  Of  the  revenue  r 
part  was  taken  out  of  the  coui 
imperial  purposes,  from  which  Irel 
little  advantage,  especially  prior  to] 
laws;  and  a  new  form  of  absented 
Of  the  money  retained  in  Ireland,  ni 
and  wastefuliy  spent,  and  much  \ 
really  imperial  in  nature.  The  lo^ 
made  by  the  Treasury  were  of  smj 
Those  repaid  were  of  more  advanti 
to  the  borrower;  while  those  remittij 
been  advanced  for  imperial  purpod 
was  in  any  case  bound  to  perform,  ■ 
paid  for  by  Ireland  shouldering  th« 
tax,  wliich  amounted  to  far  more  q 
OD  the  loans.  In  any  event,  the  a^ 
of  Irish,  and  not  of  British,  moncyJ 

The  imperial  taxes  were  not  the  01 
the  Irish  taxpayer  was  oppressed.  1 
matter  of  acute  complaint  on  accoq 
its  unfair  incidence,  and  the  many  I 
and  expenditure.  Many  really  a 
financed  by  county  taxation  over  1 
exercised  no  control.  The  worst  (9 
case  of  the  police,  who  were  charg 
until  1816.  Remedial  legislation  ^ 
dealing  with  the  tithes,  parish  cesal 
the  value  of  this  relief  was  more] 
by  the  establishment  of  the  poor  r«| 
burden  of  absenteeism,  which  we  \ 
public  rather  than  an  individual  t 
as  a  result  of  the  Union. 

We  are  now  perhaps  in  a  position  tj 
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the  question  which  we  proposed  above;  namely  how  far  it  is 
correct  to  trace  some  causal  connection  between  the  misery 
of  Ireland  and  the  action  or  inaction  of  the  United  Parlia- 
ment. The  period  under  review  was  characterized  by  four 
dominant  features:  the  growth  of  population,  the  non- 
development  of  agricultural  resources,  the  decay  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  the  increase  of  the  public  burdens 
borne  by  the  Irish  taxpayer.  For  the  first  of  these  pheno- 
mena— ^the  growth  of  population — ^the  government  was  not 
responsible;  for  the  second — ^the  non-development  of  agri- 
cultiural  resources — ^the  government  was  to  blame  for 
refusing  to  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  its  own  advis- 
ers, and  for  adopting  instead  a  course  of  action  calculated 
to  facilitate  depopulation;  for  the  third — ^the  decay  of 
manufacturing  industry —  the  government  was  clearly 
responsible,  as  the  proximate  cause  of  that  decay  was  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  United  Parliament;  while  for  the  fourth — 
the  increase  of  public  burdens — the  government  was  of 
course  directly  responsible.  Thus,  the  industrial  and  the 
financial  misery  of  Ireland  were  attributable  to  govern- 
mental action,  and  the  agricultural  misery  to  governmental 
action  and  inaction  combined. 

The  attitude  of  the  government  towards  Ireland  requires 
some  explanation.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  ignorance 
of  the  needs  of  the  country,  because  expert  advice  on  Irish 
matters  was  constantly  being  sought.  Between  1800  and 
1881  no  less  then  114  commissions  and  61  committees 
reported  on  Irish  affairs.^  The  failure  of  the  government 
to  adopt  the  reconunendations  of  some  of  these  bodies 
and  its  readiness  to  adopt  those  of  others,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  possessed  some  definite  policy  of 
its  own.  We  believe  it  is  correct  to  say  that  its  policy 
was  the  assimilation  of  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  was  assumed 
that    the    political    union    of    the    two    countries    had 
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slso  unified  their  economic  conditions  and  requirema 
Thus,  in  deahng  with  the  great  problem  presented 
the  Irish  land  system,  parliament  completely  ignored  ' 
fact  that,  while  the  land  law  in  England  and  Ireland  y 
substantially  the  same,  the  spirit  in  which  the  law  i 
administered  and  the  traditional  relationship  of  landli 
and  tenant  were  fundamentally  different.  It  was  the  ign 
ance  of  this  essential  distinction  between  the  two  counti 
that  caused  parliament  to  insist  that  the  free  contract 
relationship  between  landlord  and  tenant  should  not 
interfered  with,  as  such  an  interference  would  amount 
an  infringement  of  the  landlord's  right  to  do  what  he  13 
with  his  own.  The  few  measures  passed  dealing  with  \ 
law  of  real  property — such,  for  example,  as  the  ejectna 
acts — were  designed  to  facihtate  the  landlords  in  I 
unregulated  management  of  their  estates,  and  to  ha^ 
the  conversion  of  their  land  into  large  holdings,  wU 
because  they  were  thought  suitable  for  England,  ta 
also  be  suitable  for  Ireland.  Similarly,  the  refusal  to  enl 
tain  any  proposals  for  public  assistance  for  the  reclamal 
of  the  waste  lands  or  the  construction  of  railways  re* 
on  the  assumption  that  private  enterprise  would  suco 
in  doing  in  Ireland  what  it  had  done  in  England,  qi 
regardless  of  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries.  Again,  the  poor  1 
was  extended  to  Ireland  in  defiance  of  the  fact  that  ' 
problems  of  England  j-nd  Ireland  in  this  respect  w 
completely  dissimilar.  In  England  the  problem  was 
make  the  unemployed  work,  and  in  Ireland  to  make  w 
for  the  unemployed. 

If  we  pass  frfini  agriculture  to  manufactiire,  we  find '. 
same  assumption  underlying  the  legislation  of  the  pen 
For  centuries  the  industries  of  Great  Britain  had  been  s 
fully  and  successfully  fostered  and  encouraged,  while  tli 
of  Ireland  had  been  restrained  and  oppressed.  Neverthd 
it  was  apparently  assimied  that  a  removal  of  all  restrai 
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OQ  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  would  place 
their  manufactures  upon  a  footing  of  equality.  In  fact, 
of  course^  this  nominal  equality  amounted  to  a  real  inequal- 
ity. It  is  remarkable  that  both  phases  of  Bnglish  legislation 
operated  to  the  benefit  of  England  and  the  detriment  of 
Ireland.  The  duties  on  the  channel  trade  were  retained 
in  1785,  and  abolished  in  1824,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  the  English,  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  Irish,  manufac- 
turers. In  each  case  the  interest  of  England  prevailed. 
The  repeal  of  the  com  laws  twenty  years  later  idso  rested 
on  the  assumption  that  the  interests  of  England  and  Ireland 
were  identical;  whereas  of  course  in  this  respect  they  were 
fundamentally  opposed.  'The  government  of  Ireland**, 
according  to  Lord  Liverpool,  ''has  been  a  system  of  short- 
sighted policy  that  sacrificed  the  real  interests  of  Ireland 
to  the  supposed  interests  of  Great  Britain.**^  The  great 
change  in  the  official  attitude  towards  the  protection  of 
industry  simply  reflected  the  revolution  in  the  economic 
thought  of  the  time:  when  the  commercial  propositions 
were  rejected,  protection  was  still  favourably  regarded  by 
the  mercantile  classes;  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  Adam 
Smith's  ideas  were  gaining  popularity;  at  the  date  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  duties,  the  Manchester  School  was 
dominant;  and  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  signalled  the 
triumph  of  Cobdenism.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  orthodox 
political  economists  were  held  in  scant  favour  in  Ireland, 
seeing  that  the  appfication  of  their  principles  seemed  to 
lead  to  the  further  impoverishment  of  the  country.  "I 
am  aware",  wrote  Mr.  6.  H.  Evans  in  1829,  "that,  although 
Mr.  McCulloch  is  a  person  of  acknowledged  merit  and  of 
first  rate  authority  on  subjects  of  political  economy  in 
other  countries,  there  exists  in  Ireland  an  unfounded 
prejudice  against  him  and  aU  political  economists.***  The 
government  policy  at  this  time  is  well  expressed  in  a  letter 

1  Yoors  Lift  of  Lord  Lwerfool.  toL  il  p.  878. 

*  Rmtrk$  am  HW  PoKqf  of  Introdneimf  the  SffHom  of  PSmp  Boioo  mio  Irdtmd, 
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written  by  Sir  R.  Peel: — "The  time  is  come  when  it  is 
unnecessary  any  longer  to  pet  Ireland.  We  only  spoil 
her  by  undeser\'ed  flattery,  and  by  treating  her  to  everything 
for  which  she  ought  herself  to  pay."' 

In  the  domain  of  pubUc  finance,  also,  assimilation  was 
the  keynote  of  the  pohcy  of  parliament.  Although  the  Act 
of  Union  clearly  contemplated  the  continuance  of  preferen- 
tial treatment  for  Ireland,  the  taxes  of  the  two  countries 
were  gradually  assimilated,  with  the  result  that,  while 
the  taxation  per  head  in  Great  Britain  was  annually  reduced, 
it  remained  practically  stationary  in  Ireland.  The  assumption 
that  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  were  in  all  respects 
identical  moreover  committed  Ireland  to  the  financing  of 
an  imperial  policy  dictated  almost  altogether  by  the  special 
needs  and  peculiar  development  of  the  other  portions  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

We  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  strict  observance 
of  the  indivisibility  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  relaxed 
in  the  case  of  one  branch  of  legislation,  namely  coercion 
acts.  Whereas,  when  it  was  a  question  of  reforming  the 
land  laws  or  of  providing  money  for  the  development  of 
natural  resources,  the  suggestion  that  Ireland  was  a  separate 
unit  was  vehemently  combated,  the  individuality  of  the 
country  passed  unquestioned  when  it  was  a  question  of 
applying  repressive  measures.  "The  opening  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament",  Mr.  Spring  Rice  wrote  in  1822,  "took  place 
on  the  22nd  of  January  1801,  and  the  first  measiu-e  relating 
to  Ireland  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  by  a 
most  ominous  fatality  the  Irish  martial  law  bill;  since  that 
period  the  discussion  on  Irish  affairs  has  been  confined 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  to  questions  of  strong 
and  coercive  legislation;  martial  law,  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  insurrection  acts,  and  bills  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  peace."*  It  was  this  aspect  of  parliamentary 
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history  that  led  John  Stuart  Mill  to  exclaim  that,  ''from  the 
year  1800  down  to  1829  it  may  be  said  though  in  some  sense 
we  treated  Ireland  as  a  sister,  it  was  as  a  sister  Cinderella."^ 
Sir  Robert  Kane  drew  the  following  striking  parallel  between 
the  action  of  the  government  in  suppressing  disorder  and 
in  encouraging  the  development  of  Ireland.  ''It  is  singularly 
illustrative  of  how  Uttle  reflection  was  devoted  to  Irish 
subjects— of  how  slightly  the  true  and  only  means  of  con- 
solidating a  people  by  giving  them  ccmunon  habits  of 
industry,  of  sobriety,  of  traffic,  was  thought  about  in  relation 
to  this  country,  —  that  the  Shannon  was  for  so  many  gener- 
ations looked  upon  as  a  useful  barrier  and  defence  against 
the  uncivilized  tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  it.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  in  good  repair  the  various  fortresses  at  what 
were  called  the  passes  of  the  Shannon  was  defrayed  with 
pleasure,  but  the  idea  of  rendering  fortifications  useless,  of 
erecting  the  bulwark  of  the  state  in  the  hearts  of  the  inhabi- 
tants by  fostering  their  industry,  by  encouraging  their 
commerce  and  agriculture,  and  promoting  their  education, 
did  not  occur  to  the  statesmen  of  that  epoch.  Let  us  hope 
that  a  new  era  has  arrived."*  The  result  of  this  policy  of 
treating  Ireland  as  a  unit  for  the  purpose  of  coercion  and 
as  an  undistinguishable  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  purpose  of  economic  development  was  that,  in  1840, 
"the  government  had  50,000  armed  men  in  the  country  to 
keep  the  people  down;  and  were  annually  voting  away 
lai^  sums  of  money  to  keep  them  up."* 

This  reference  to  Irish  coercive  l^slation  is  not  irrelevant, 
as  it  demonstrates  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  and 
needs  of  Ireland  in  one  respect  forced  themselves  upon  the 
government's  attention.  In  respect  of  economic  l^slation, 
however,  the  government  refused  to  recognize  the  distinction 
between  the  two  countries.  In  1868  John  Stuart  Mill 
attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  suggestion  that 

^  iritk  Lmi  giMUMm  p.  118.        ^  ImiMi^trid  JUioweu  p.  83S. 
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what  was  good  for  England  was  necessarily  good  for  Ireland:    i 
"Uy  right   hon.   biend  thinks  that  a  maxim  of  political    { 
economy  if  good  io  En^and  must  be  good  in  Ireland.   But    I 
that  is  like  saying  that  because  there  is  but  one  science  of 
astronomy,  and  the  same  law  of  gravitation  holds  for  the    i 
earth  and  the  planets,  therefore  the  earth  and  the  planets 
do  not  move  in  different  orbits.    So  far  from  being  a  set    I 
of  maxims  and  rules,  to  be  apphed  without  regard  to  times,    ' 
places  and  circumstances,  the  function  of  political  economy    | 
is  to  enable  us  to  find  the  rules  which  ought  to  govern  any    I 
state  of  circumstances  with  which  we  have  to  deal — cir-    ] 
cumstances  which  are  never  the  same  in  any  two  cases,     i 
I  do  not  know  in  pmUtica)  economy,  more  than  I  know  id    \ 
any  other  art,  a  single  practical  rule  that  must  be  applicable 
to  all  cases;  and  I  am  sure  that  no  one  is  at  all  capable  of 
determining  what  is  the  right  pohtical  economy  for  any 
country  until  he  knows  its  circumstances.    My  right  hon. 
friend  perhaps  thinks  tliat  what  is  good  pohtical  economy 
for  England  must  be  good  for  India — or  perhaps  for  the 
savages  in  the  backwoods  of  America.   My  right  hon.  friend 
has  been  very  plain  spoken,  and  I  will  be  plain  spoken 
too.    Political  economy  has  a  great  many  enemies;  but  its 
worst  enemies  are  some  of  its  friends,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  my  right  hon. 
friend.    It  is  such  modes  of  argument  as  he  is  in  the  habit 
of   employing     that     have     made     political     economy    so 
thoroughly  unpopular  with  a  large  and  not  the  least  phil- 
anthropic  portion  of  the  people  of  England.    In  my  right 
hon.  friend's  mind,  political  economy  seems  to  exist  as  a 
bar  even  to  the  consideration  of  anything  that  is  proposed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  economic  condition  of  any   people 
in  any  but  the  old  ways;  as  if  science  was  a  thing,  not  to 
guide  our  judgment,  but  to  stand  in  its  place^a  thing  which 
can  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  studying  the  particular 
case,  and  determining  how  a  given  cause  will  operate  under 
its  circumstances.    Political  economy  has  never  in  my  eyes 
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possessed  this  character.  Political  economy  in  my  eyes 
is  a  science  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  what  each  particular  case  reqtiires.**^  Many 
years  later  Sir  West  Ridgeway  observed  that,  ^^every  measure 
must  be  marred  and  spoilt  which  is  pervaded  by  the  fatal 
delusion  that  what  is  suited  to  Great  Britain  must  also 
be  suited  to  Ireland.'*' 

The  assumption  that  the  economic  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  identical  and  were  capable  of 
being  advanced  by  identical  l^slation  was  more  than  usu- 
ally fallacious  and  pernicious  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  because  at  no  time  were  the  actual  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  two  countries  more  fundamentally  different. 
The  industry  of  Great  Britain  had  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  been  systematically  developed  by  every  kind  of 
artificial  encouragement,  whereas  that  of  Ireland  had  been 
no  less  systematically  harassed  and  oppressed.  The  result 
of  this  difference  of  treatment  was  that,  whereas  the  industry 
of  Great  Britain  had  been  brought  to  a  point  where  it  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  dispense  with  further  legislative 
encouragement,  that  of  Ireland  was  still  in  the  stage  of 
infancy.  Different  stages  of  industrial  development  call 
for  different  industrial  policies.  Whereas  the  highly  devel- 
oped manufactures  of  Great  Britain  not  only  did  not 
require  artificial  encouragement,  but  actually  stood  in 
danger  of  being  impeded  in  their  expansion  by  any  legis- 
lative interference,  the  puny  and  neglected  manufactures 
of  Ireland  cried  out  for  the  protection  and  encouragement 
which  had  been  found  so  successful  in  ESngland  in  the 
previous  century.  In  other  words,  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain  had  as  much  to  gain  as  the  Irish  had  to  lose 
by  a  regime  of  legislative  non-interference.  The  one  promised 
still  further  to  flourish  and  the  other  still  further  to  decay 
under  a  policy  of  laisiez  faire. 


&  The  Iritk  Land  QuuHom  vp.  U7-8. 
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Socb  WM  the  eoodition  of  mfbiis  in  the  two  coontria 
when  Immn  fairt  came  to  be  adopted  as  the  sbibboletl 
of  eeooomic  wisdom  in  Ei^Und.  L'Dquestioaably  tbi 
new  policy  was  calculated  greatly  to  benefit  the  EnglaoC 
of  the  time.  Centuries  of  the  most  jealous  protection  bai 
brought  Briti&h  industry  to  the  point  where  it  craved  fa 
ever  expanding  freedom  from  legislative  control.  It  wal 
felt  that  all  that  was  required  to  make  England  the  richest 
of  all  nations  was  the  removal  of  all  artificial  barriers  whidi 
in  any  way  hampered  ber  manufacturers  and  m^rhatitl 
in  their  triumphant  conquest  of  the  markets  of  the  worldj 
As  was  always  the  case,  the  policy  of  the  English  govern^ 
ment  followed  that  of  the  English  merchants,  and  thi 
regime  of  Uiiiia  faire  was  inaugurated. 

Unfortunately  it  was  not  recognized  that  the  wisdoo 
of  this  policy  is  not  of  universal  application,  and  that  circum 
stances  may  exist  which  render  a  course  of  legislative 
Don -interference  almost  as  great  a  hardship  as  the  mosi 
tyrannical  and  meddling  interference  of  the  government  ti 
the  domain  of  industry.  While  laissez  faire  may  be  an  excd- 
lent  motto  in  the  case  of  a  country  whose  prosperity  is  estab" 
lished,  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  case  of  a  country  whos< 
prosperity  is  on  the  decline.  The  food  of  the  one  may  be  thi 
poison  of  the  other.  Ireland  in  the  early  nineteenth  ccnturj 
was  in  precisely  the  position  in  which  laissez  faire  was  ca4« 
culated  to  produce  the  worst  possible  results.  A  long  course 
of  the  most  oppressive  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  landlord^ 
connived  at,  if  not  actually  abetted,  by  the  government 
had  plunged  the  mass  of  the  people  into  a  state  of  uneX" 
amplcd  misery;  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  milUons  of  acre! 
of  potentially  fertile  land  capable  of  supporting  a  large 
population  in  comfort  lay  waste  and  unreclaimed;  but 
any  suggestion  that  these  obvious  evils  should  be  remedied 
by  the  aid  of  the  legislature  was  brushed  aside  as  an  infringe* 
mcnt  of  the  sacred  shibboleth  of  laissez  faire.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  industry  the  conditions  were  the  same  as  in  that 
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of  agriculture.  Centuries  of  penal  laws  and  restrictive 
legislation  had  restilted  in  the  immaturity  of  some  Irish 
manufactures  and  the  decay  of  others.  But  no  attempt 
must  be  made  to  nourish  or  revive  them;  the  era  of  legislative 
interference  in  industry  had  passed  away;  and  the  motto 
of  the  day  was  laissez  faire — ^which  in  its  application  to 
Ireland  might  be  translated :  ^'Having  put  a  country  into 
a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  leave  it  there." 

All  the  evils  attendant  on  the  application  of  the  policy 
of  laissez  faire  to  Ireland  were  the  result  of  the  adoption 
by  parliament  of  the  fundamentally  false  assumption 
that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  identical* 
and  that  the  laws  and  economic  institutions  of  the  two 
countries  should  therefore  be  assimilated.  It  is  obvious 
that,  when  a  democratically  elected  parliament  insists 
on  applying  identical  legislation  to  two  countries,  vastly 
imequal  in  area  and  wealth,  whose  interests  are  not  the 
same,  it  will  in  almost  every  case  have  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  larger  and  richer,  rather  than  to  those  of  the  smaller 
and  poorer  coimtry.  The  insistence  on  identical  treatment 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  after  the  Union  therefore 
had  the  consequence  that,  on  every  occasion  on  which  the 
interests  of  the  two  coimtries  were  not  identical,  those  of 
Great  Britain  prevailed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  parliament  at  Westminster  consulted  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  in  preference  to  those  of  Ireland  as  distinctly 
after  as  before  the  Act  of  Union;  and  that,  in  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham's words,  *^e  regime  of  ill-assorted  companionship 
has  been  almost  as  baneful  as  the  period  of  jealous  repression 
and  Protestant  ascendancy."^ 

^  AmU  ^  Em§Uth  Ifdfutr^  #  <hmm$m  toL  Ui.  p.  MS. 
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